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THE 


LIFE  OF  DR.  W]!I.  ROBERTSON. 


WiLMAM  Robertson,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  William  Robert- 
son, was  born  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721,  at  Borthwick,  in  (he  shire  oi 
Mid  Lothian,  of  which  parish  his  latiierwas  the  minister.  By  the  paternal 
line  he  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  tlie  county  ot  File,  a  branch 
of  that  which,  for  many  generalions,  possessed  the  estate  of  Struan,  in 
Perthshire.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  David  Pitcairn,  esq.  of 
Dreghorn.  He  had  one  orother  and  six  sisters  ;  all  of  whom  were  well 
settled  in  life,  and  most  of  whom  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

It  was  at  the  parochial  school  of  Borthwick  that  Robertson  received  the 
initiatory  part  of  his  education  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  forward 
to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  learned  laiigunges,  he  was  removed  to  the 
school  of  Dalkeith.  The  latter  seminary  was  then  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  eminence  as  a  teacher  was  such  as  to  attract 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  father  of  Robertson  was  con- 
sequently induced  to  send  him  to  Dalkeith  rather  than  to  the  Scottish 
metropolis. 

When  the  future  historian  was  twelve  years  old,  his  father  was  trans- 
ferred from  Borth\yick  to  one  of  the  churches  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
autumn  of  1733  he  joined  his  parents  :  and,  in  October,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  college  and  university  of  the  northern  capital. 

Whatever  were  his  first  attempts  at  composition,  and  it  is  probable  they 
were  many,  nothing  has  been  preserved  to  show  how  early  he  began  to 
exercise  his  talents,  or  with  what  degree  of  rapidity  those  talents  were 
expanded.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  he 
displayed  that  ardour  and  perseverance  without  which  nothing  great  will 
ever  be  accomplished.  A  strong  pioof  of  this  is  afforded  by  some  of  his 
early  commonplace  books,  which  iiear  the  dates  of  1735,  1736,  and  1737. 
The  motto,  vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est,  which  he  prefixed  to  these  books, 
sufficiently  indicates  by  what  an  honourable  ambition  and  love  of  literature 
he  was  inspired  at  a  very  tender  and  generally  thoughtless  age.  The  boy 
of  fourteen,  who  can  cherish  the  feeling  which  is  implied  By  this  motto, 
gives  promise  that  his  manhood  will  reflect  lustre  on  himself  and  on  the 
country  of  his  birth. 

Among  the  men  of  eminence,  by  whose  instructions  he  profited  at  the 
university,  were  sir  John  Pringle,  afterwards  president  of  the   Royal 
Society,  but  then  professor  of  moral  philosophy:  Maclaurm, justly  cele 
brated  for  the  extent  of  his  mathematical  skill  ana  the  purity  of  his  style 
and  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  professor  of  logic.     To 
the  masterly  prelections  of  the  latter,  especially  to  his  illustrations  of  the 
poetics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Lonoinus  on  the  Sublime,  Robertson  often 
declared  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  more  deeply  indebted  than  to 
any  circumstance  in  the  course  of  his  academical  career.     It  was  indeed 
net  towards  the  abstract  sciences  that  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  directed 
To  mathematical  and  mechanical  speculations  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  cold,  perhaps  averse.     Neither  was  he  remarkable  for  metaphysical 
acuteness.     His  delight  was  to  trace  and  elucidate  moral  and  religious 
truths,  to  apply  the  process  of  reasoning  to  subjects  more  immediately  con- 
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nectf-d  with  the  eveiy-day  business  of  exiiilence,  to  search  into  the  causei 
and  effeutsofhistoricalevents,  to  expatiate  amidst  the  perennial  beauties  of 
classic  lore,  and,  by  meditating  on  the  great  models  of  oratorical  art,  to 
render  himself  master  of  all  the  powerful  resources  of  a  ready  and  persua< 
slve  eloquence. 

With  respect  to  eloquence,  the  po.«session  of  it  was  in  fact  indispensable 
to  one  who,  as  in  all  probai/ility  was  the  case  with  Robertson,  had  deter- 
mined *.j  assume  a  prominent  station  amon^  the  pastors  and  leaders  of  the 
Scottish  church.  The  mere  knowledge  of  rules,  however,  or  even  a  tho* 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  rich  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  oratory, 
will  notsulKce  to  Ibrm  an  orator.  It  is  by  use  alone  that  facility  of  speech 
and  promptitude  ol  reply  can  be  acquired.  It  is  the  collision  of  minds 
which  strikes  out  the  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 
During  the  last  years,  tlieretnre,  of  his  residing  at  college,  he  joined  with 
some  of  his  contemporaries  in  establishing  a  society,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  was  "  to  cultivate  the  sfudy  of 
elocution,  and  to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  habits  of  extemporaiy  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  for  conducting  the  business  of  popular  assemblies." 

Of  the  colleagues  of  Robertson  in  this  society  many  ultimatelv  rose,  like 
himself,  to  high  reputation.  Amon^  them  were  Cleghorn,  subsequently 
profe<»sor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinbui^h,  Dr.  John  Blair,  who  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  prebendary  of  Westminstpr,  and 
who  gave  to  the  public  "  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World," 
Wiikie,  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  a  faulty  poem,  but  above  cci.ieiiipt, 
Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  Dr.  Erslcine,  who,  in  after  life,  was  at 
once  the  coadjutor,  rival,  opponent,  and  friend  of  Robertson. 

This  society  continued  in  existence,  and,  no  doubt,  was  beneficial  to  its 
members,  till  it  was  broken  up  by  a  quarrel,  which  had  its  rise  from  a  reli- 
gious source,  and  which,  consequently,  was  of  more  than  common  bitter- 
ness. In  1741  that  extraordinary  man  Whitefield,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  his  preaching  excited  in 
that  country  a  feeling  equally  as  strong  as  it  had  excited  in  England.  On 
the  subject  of  his  merit  violent  parties  immediately  sprang  up,  especially 
among  the  clergy.  By  the  one  side  he  was  considered  as  a  clerical  won- 
der, a  kind  of  apostle,  from  whose  evangelical  labours  the  happiest  resuU 
might  be  expected;  by  the  other  side  he  was  calumniated  as  an  impostor, 
and  a  worthless  private  character,  while  some,  in  the  excess  of  their  holy 
zeal,  did  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  him,  even  from  the  pulpit,  as  "  an  agent 
of  the  devil."  It  was  natural  that  this  question  shoula  be  debated  by 
Robertson  and  his  associates ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  not  less  natural  that  it 
should  be  argued  with  so  much  heat  and  asperity  as  not  only  to  cause  the 
dissolution  of  the  society,  but  even,  it  is  said,  to  interrupt,  lor  some  time, 
the  intercourse  of  the  members  as  private  individuals.  Of  those  who 
entertained  doubts  with  regard  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Whitefield,  and 
the  utility  of  his  efforts,  Robertson  was  one.  From  his  acknowledged 
moderation  and  evenness  of  temper  we  may,  however,  infer  that  his  hos- 
tility to  the  preacher  was  carried  on  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  it  either  necessary  or  decorous  to  brand  him  as  an  agent  of  the  prince 
of  darkness. 

To  excel  in  his  written  style  as  much  as  in  his  oral  was  one  object  of  his 
ambition.  The  practice  of  clothing  in  an  English  dress  the  standard  works 
of  the  ancients  has  beer  often  recommended,  as  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  style ;  and  he  seems  to  have  believed  it  to  be  so,  for  it  was 
adopted  by  him.  He  carried  it  so  far  as  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  ol 
preparing  for  the  press  a  version  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  His  scheme  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  appearance  of  an  anonymous  translation  at 
Glasgow.  "  In  making  choice  of  this  author,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  he  was 
probably  not  a  little  influenced  by  that  partiality  with  which  (among  the 
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DR.  ROBERTSON.  v 

writers  of  heathen  moralisls)  he  aNvays  regarded  the  remains  of  the  stoical 
.Ailosophy." 

Havint;  completed  his  academic  course,  and  richly  stored  his  mind,  he 
quitted  the  university,  and,  in  1741,  before  he  had  quite  attaiiHMl  tlie  age 
of  twenlv,  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel  was  given  to  him  by  the  presby- 
tery of  l3alkeith.  Tliis  kind  of  license,  which  does  not  authorize  to 
administer  the  sacraments  or  lo  undertake  the  cure  of  souls,  is  granted  to 
laymen  ;  and  the  person  who  receives  it  may  be  considered  as  being  placed 
by  it  in  a  stale  of  probation. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  from  the  period  of  his  leaving  the  univer 
sity,  when  he  was  yet  little  more  than  twenty-two,  he  was,  in  174;l,  pre  " 
sented,  bv  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  to  the  living  of  Gladsinuir.  Of  this  pre- 
ferment the  yearly  value  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Scanty, 
however,  as  were  its  emoluments,  it  was  most  opportunely  bestowed.  He 
had  not  long  resided  at  Gladsinuir  when  an  unexpecten  and  melancholy 
event  occurred,  which  put  to  the  trial  at  once  bis  firmness  and  his  benevo- 
lence. His  father  and  mother  expired  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
leaving  behind  them  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  one  son,  without  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  education  and  maintenance.  On  this  occa- 
sion Robertson  acted  in  a  manner  which  bore  irrefragal)le  testimony  to  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  which  was  also,  as  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes, 
"strongly  marked  with  that  manly  decision  in  his  plans,  and  that  perse- 
vering steadiness  in  their  execution,  which  were  the  characteris'ic  features 
of  his  mind."  Regardless  of  the  privations  to  which  he  must  necessarily 
submit,  and  the  interruption  which  his  literary  and  other  projects  must 
experience,  he  received  his  father's  family  into  his  house  at  Gladsiimir, 
educated  his  sisters  under  his  own  roof,  and  retained  them  there  till  oppor- 
tunities arose  of  settling  them  respecta!)ly  in  the  world.  His  merit  is 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  his  iVaternal  atl'ection  having  imposed  on 
him  a  sacrince  far  more  painful  than  that  of  riches  or  fame.  He  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  his  cousin  Miss  Marv  Nesbit,  d;iiighter  of  the  Keverend 
Mr.  Nesbit,  one  of  the  ministers  of  f^dinburgh,  and  his  attachment  was 
returned;  but  it  was  not  till  1751,  when  his  family  had  ceased  to  stand  in 
need  of  his  protecting  care,  that  be  tliouijbt  bim-^flf  at  liberty  to  coini>lete 
a  union  which  had,  tor  several  years,  been  the  ohjoct  of  his  ardent  wishes. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  wife  whom  he  so  tardily  obtained  was  eveiy 
way  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  and  that  he  suffered  no  interruption  of  his 
domestic  happiness. 

While  he  was  laudably  occupied  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  bis  orphan 
relatives,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland.  "  It  affordt'd  him,"  says 
Mr.  Stewart,  "  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  that  zeal  lor  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country,  which  he  liad  imbibed  with  the 
first  principles  of  his  education;  and  which  afterwards,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was  called  on  to  employ  bis  eloquence  in 
the  national  commemoration  of  the  revolution,  seemed  to  rekindle  the  fires 
of  his  youth.  His  situation  as  a  country  clergyman  confined  indeed  his 
patriotic  exertions  within  a  narrow  sphere;  but  even  here  his  conduct  was 
guided  by  a  mind  superior  to  the  scene  in  which  be  acted.  On  one  occa 
sion  (when  the  capital  was  in  dnngerof  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels) 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs  appeared  so  critical  that  he  thought  him 
self  jistified  in  laying  asitle  for  a  time  the  pacific  habits  of  his  prolession, 
and  in  quitting  his  parochial  residence  at  Gladsniuir  to  join  the  vohmleers 
of  Edinburgh.  And  when,  at  last,  it  was  determined  that  the  city  should 
be  surrendered,  he  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Hadrline- 
ton,  and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander  of  His  .Majesty's  forces. 

Wiih  the  exception  of  this  one  troubled  interv.tl  he  continued,  for  many 

J  ears,  in  the  tranquil  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties.     The  hours  oi 
is  leisure  were  devoted  to  literary  researches  and  to  laving  the  solid  i()un- 
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dation  of  futurp  cniinenco.  It  was  his  prnctice  to  rise  carlj-,  anrt  lo  read 
and  wiitf  miicli  licforr'  hif  ,ikl';ist.  'J'Ih!  n'maindcr  of  tlie  day  lie  devoted 
to  the  claitiisof  his  profrssion.  As  a  minister  of  the  eo!<|)el  he  was  consci 
entious  and  active  ;  not  confining;  himself  to  the  mere  routine  iif  hi>>  sacred 
office,  hut  endeavourina;  hy  every  means  to  extend  the  comforts  and  influ- 
ence of  reiiffion.  in  the  summer  mondis  it  was  customary  for  him,  previoui 
to  the  commencement  of  tlie  church  service,  to  assemble  the  youdiful  part 
of  his  Hock  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the 
catechism.  By  his  zeal,  his  punctuality,  and  the  suavity  of  his  iiehaviour, 
he  won  the  love  of  his  parishioners  ;  so  that,  in  all  their  difhcultits,  it  was 
to  him  that  they  resorted  for  consolation  and  for  counsel.  His  |)ulpit  elo- 
quence was  such  as  afforded  delight  to  all  classes  of  people  ;  because, 
while  it  was  adorned  with  those  graces  of  style  which  are  required  to 
satisfy  men  of  iudgment  and  taste,  it  was  rendered  level  to  the  compre- 
hension of  his  numblest  hearers,  by  the  clearness  of  its  argument  and  the 
perspicuity  of  its  language. 

'I'lie  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  talents  of  Robertson  were  to  be 
displayed  on  a  more  extensive  and  public  scene  of  action,  and  he  was  to 
assume  a  leading  share  in  the  government  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  did 
not,  however,  come  forward  among  his  colleagues  till  he  had  attained  the 
mature  age  of  thirty,  and  had  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  sustain  his 
new  and  important  part  with  untiring  vigour  and  a  decisive  effect.  It  was 
on  the  question  of  patronage  that  he  first  exerted  his  powers  of  eloquence 
in  a  dehberative  assembly. 

To  enable  the  mere  English  reader  to  comprehend  this  subject,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  proper  to  give  some  accoimt  of  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  ana  also  of  the  right  of  patronage,  out  of  which  arose  the 
contentions  and  heartburnings  by  which  the  church  was  disturbed  for  a 
considerable  period. 

The  church  of  Scotland  is  ruled  by  a  series  of  judicatories,  rising  hy 
legular  gradation  from  the  kirk  session,  or  parochial  consistory,  which  is 
the  lowest  in  arder,  to  the  general  assembly,  which  is  the  higliest.  The 
kirk  session  is  composed  ot  the  ministers  and  lay  elders  of  parishes ;  a 
presbytery  is  formed  of  the  ministers  ol'  contiguous  parishes,  widi  certain 
representatives  I'rom  the  kirk  sessions;  and  a  provmcial  synod  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  union  of  a  plurality  of  presbyteries.  Crowning  the  whole  is 
the  general  assembly.  This  body  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
memb(!r«,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  two  are  ministers,  and  (he  remainder 
are  laymen.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  one  ministers  and  eighty- 
nine  lay  elders  are  sent  by  t!ie  presbyteries;  the  royal  boroughs  elect 
sixty-seven  laymen ;  the  universities  depute  five  persons,  who  may  be 
either  ecclesiastics  or  laymen  ;  and  the  Scottish  church  of  Canipvere  in 
Holland  supplies  two  deputies,  the  one  lay  anfl  the  other  clerical.  The 
annual  sittings  of  the  assembly  are  limited  to  ten  days;  but  whatever  ])usi- 
ness  it  has  left  unsettled  is  transacted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
'called  the  commission),  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has  tiour  stated 
meetings.  Among  the  laj'  members  of  the  assembly  are  men  of  the  high- 
est consequence  in  the  kingdom  ;  lawyers,  judges,  and  sometimes  nobles 

Tlicugh  all  the  ministers  in  >Srollar)d  are  on  a  jierfect  equality  with  each 
other,  yet  each  individual  and  each  juilicatory  is  boimd  to  yield  a  prompt 
obedience  to  the  superintending  authority,  and  each  court  must  punctually 
ay  the  record  of  its  proceedings  liefore  the  tribunal  which  is  next  in  rank 
above  it ;  but  the  general  assembly  has  the  power  of  deciding  without 
appeal,  of  enforcing,  uncontrolled,  its  decrees,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  Scottish  church. 

The  history  of  clerical  patronage   in  Scotland  since  the  overthrow  of 
Catholicism,  and  of  the  struggles  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  has  been  traced 
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With  80  much  clearness  bjr  Dr.  Glrig  tiiat,  though  the  passage  is  of  some 
length,  I  shall  give  it  in  hn  own  words.  "  The  Keforniation  in  Sc«)tland," 
says  he,  "  was  irregular  and  tumultuous  ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  pow 
eriTuI  aristocracy  of  that  kingdom  seems  to  have  hccnratiier  to  get  posses 
3ion  of  the  tithes,  and  the  lands  of  the  dignified  clergy^  than  to  purify  the 
doctrine  and  reform  the  worship  of  the  church.  Ol  this  Knox  and  the 
other  reformed  clergymen  complained  bitterly  ;  and  their  complaints  were 
extorted  from  them  uy  their  own  sufferings.  Never,  1  believe,  were  the 
ejtablished  clergy  of  any  Christian  country  reduced  to  such  indigence  as 
were  those  zealous  and  well  meaning  men,  during  the  disastrous  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  and  the  minority  of  her  son  and  successor ;  while  the  pit- 
tance that  was  promised  to  them,  instead  of  being  regularly  paid,  was 
often  seized  bjr  the  rapacity  of  the  regents  and  the  powerful  barons  who 
adhered  to  their  cause,  and  the  ministers  left  to  depend  for  their  subsist- 
ence on  the  generasity  of  the  people. 

"  As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  kingdom 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  those  barons,  partly  by  inheritance  from 
their  ancestors,  and  uartly  with  the  church  lands  which,  on  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  tliey  nad  appropriated  to  themselves,  it  is  not  wonder- 
fuj  that,  in  an  age  when  men  wero  very  apt  to  confound  t:i  i  illegal  and 
mischievous  conduct  of  him  who  exerciseo  an  undoubted  right  with  the 
natural  ccrsequences  of  that  right  itself,  strong  prejudices  were  excited  in 
the  m"nds  of  the  clergy  and  more  serious  part  of  the  people  against  the 
law  which  vested  in  such  sacrilegious  robbers  the  right  oi  presentation  to 
parish  churches.  It  is  not  indeea  very  accurately  known  by  whom  minis- 
ters were  nominated  to  vacant  churches  for  thirty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation,  when  there  was  hardly  any  settled 
government  in  the  church  or  in  the  state.  In  some  paiiKhes  they  were 
probably  called  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people  ;  in  others,  obtruded 
on  them  bv  the  violence  of  the  prevailing  faction,  to  serve  some  political 
purpose  of  the  day ;  and  in  others  again  appointed  by  the  superintendent 
and  bis  council :  while  in  a  few  the  legal  patron  may  have  ex(;rciscd  his 
right,  withoi^t  making  any  simoniacal  contract  with  the  presentee  ;  v/hich, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  was  no  uncommon  practice.* 

"  Hitherto  the  government  of  the  Protestant  church  of^Scotvand  had  fluc- 
tuated from  one  form  to  another,  sometimes  assuming  the  appearance  of  epis- 
copacy under  superintendents,  and  at  other  times  being  presby  terian  in  the 
strictest  sense  or  the  word.  In  the  month  of  June,  1592,  an  act  was  passed, 
givin»  a  legal  sanction  to  the  presbyterian  form  ot  government,  ana  resto- 
ring tne  ancient  law  of  patronage.  By  that  act  the  patron  of  a  vacant 
p^irish  was  authorized  to  present,  to  the  presbytery  comprehending  that 
parish,  a  person  properly  qualified  to  be  intrusted  w\lh  the  cure  of  souls  ; 
and  the  presbytery  was  enjoined,  a^ter  subjecting  the  presentee  to  certain 
trials  and  examinations,  of  which  its  members  were  constituted  the  judges, 
'  to  ordain  and  settle  him  as  minister  of  the  parish,  provided  no  relevant 
objection  should  be  stated  to  his  life,  doctrine,  or  qualifications.' 

"  Though  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  authority!  that  this  right  of 
patronage,  thus  conferred  by  the  fundamental  charter  of  presbyterian 
government  in  Scotland,  was  early  complained  of  as  a  grievance,  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  regularly  exercised  until  the  era  of  the  rebellion  against 
Charles  I.  during  the  establishment  as  well  of  the  presbyterian  as  of  the 
episcopal  church.  It  was  indeed  abolished  by  the  u«urping  powers,  which 
in  1649  established  in  its  stead  what  was  then  called  *  the  gospel  right  of 
popular  election  ;'  but  at  the  restoration  it  was  re-established  together  with 
episcopacy,  and  was  regularly  exercised  until  the  revolution,  when  epis 

•  The  reader  will  derive  much  valuable  infoniinlion  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Conk's  "  History 
of  the  RvluriDntInn  in  Scutlaad  "  *  Dr.  Hill,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  in  the  Uciver- 
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oopacywafl  finally  overthrown,  ami,  by  an  act  passed  on  thn  ^Sth  of  Maj, 
'the  Presbyterian  church,  governnit^nt,  and  discipline,  by  kirk  sess'iona, 
presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  (;(;ncral  assenil'lics,  en  il>li!«hed  in  ita  | 
stead.  The  act  of  James  VI.  in  1&93  was '  revived  and  conhrined  in  every 
head  thereof,  except  in  that  part  of  it  relating  to  patrona^t!s,'  which  were 
utterly  abolishetl,  though  nothing  was  substituted  in  their  stead  until  the 
19th  of  July  immediately  succeeding. 

"  It  was  then  statutud  and  declared,  to  use  the  language  of  the  act, '  that^ 
in  the  vacancy  of  any  particular  <  hurch,  and  for  su]iplyiiig  the  same  with 
a  minister,  the  protcstant  heritors  and  elders  are  to  name  and  propose  the 
person  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  either  approven  or  diMip|)roven  by 
them  ;  and  if  they  disapprove,  they  are  to  give  in  their  reasons,  to  the 
effect  the  afairs  may  be  cognosced  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds ;  at 
whose  judgment,  and  by  whose  determination,  the  calling  and  entiy  of 
every  particular  minister  is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded.  In  recompense 
of  which  rights  of  presentation  the  heritors  of  every  nnrish  were  to  pay 
to  the  patron  six  hundred  merks  {£,.i'-i  6«.  Oj,  sterling),  against  a  certain 
time,  and  under  certain  proportions. 

"  Whether  this  sum,  which  at  that  period  was  very  considerable,  was 
actually  paid  to  the  patrons  of  the  several  parishes,  I  Know  not ;  but  if  it 
was,  or  indeed  whether  it  was  or  not,  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  produce  dissension  in  the  country,  it  could  not  have  devised  any 
thing  bet'er  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose  than  this  mode  of  a).|j<  inting 
minfsters  to  vacant  churches.  The  heritors  or  landholders,  if  the  price  was 
paid,  would  naturally  contend  for  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the  right 
which  they,  and  they  only,  had  purchased  ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
probable  that  at  such  a  period  lliey  could  often  Jjgree  in  their  choice  of  a 
minister  for  a  vacant  parish.  The  elders,  who  were  men  of  inferior  rank 
and  inferior  education,  would,  by  the  en'y  of  the  low,  when  comparing 
themselves  with  the  high,  be  prompted  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  their  land- 
lords, which  the  act  of  parliament  enabled  them  to  do  etfectully  ;  and  the 
consequence  must  have  been  that  two  or  three  candidates  foreveiy  vacant 
church  were  at  once  proposed  to  the  people  of  llio  parish  for  their  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation.  The  people  might  either  give  the  preference  to 
one  of  the  candidates  proposed,  or  reject  them  all,  for  reasons  of  i\hich  the 
members  of  the  presbytery  were  constituted  the  judp^es  ;  and  as  it  appears 
that  the  presbytery  generally  took  part  with  the  people,  a  source  of  ever- 
lasting contention  was  thus  established  between  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  parochial  clergy ;  an  evil  than  which  a  greater  cannot  easily  be  con- 
ceived. For  these,  and  other  reasons,  this  ill  digested  law  was  repealed 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  right  of  patronage 
restored  as  in  all  other  established  churches. 

"  By  many  of  the  clei-gy,  however,  patronage  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  of  prelacy ;  though  it  has  obviously  no  greater 
connexion  with  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  than  with  any  other  that 
is  capable  of  being  allied  with  the  state  ;  and,  till  after  the  year  1730, 
ministers  continued  to  be  settled  in  vacant  parishes  in  the  manner  pre 
scribed  by  the  act  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  *  Even  then,"  says 
Dr.  Hill,  *  the  church  courts,  although  they  could  not  entirely  disregard  the 
law,  continued,  in  many  instances,  to  render  it  ineffectual,  and  by  their 
authority  sanctioned  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  yieople  against  it. 
They  admitted,  as  an  incontrovertible  principle  in  prcsbyterian  church 
government,  that  a  presentee,  although  perfectly  well  qualitied,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  his  life  and  doctrine,  was  nevertheless  inadmissible  to  his 
clerical  office,  till  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  under  his 
ministry  had  been  regularly  nscenaincd.'  The  form  of  expressing  this 
concurrence  was  by  the  subscription  of  a  paper  termed  '  a  call ;'  to  which 
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many  of  thn  old  ministon  ii.iil  <;r(Mt(:r  respect  than  lo  the  deed  of  pre- 
lentation  by  t\w  |ialn>ii  of  llie  church. 

"To  reivU'r  the  call  Rood,  liovvevKi',  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  land 
holders,  elders,  and  peo|)le,  was  nt)t  considereil  ait  necessary,  nor  intleed 
ever  looked  lor.     Nay,  it  appears  that  even  a  majority  was  not  in  all  caxes 
deemed  indisptMi^ahie ;    for  (he  presltylery  olteii  admitted  lo  hiii  charge, 


and  proceeded  to  ordain  the  |)res(;ntee  whose  call,  l»y  whatever  nuniheroi 
pnrisiiioiiers,  ap|>eare<l  to  then>  to  alTord  a  leisonalde  prospect  of  his  he- 
comin;;,  hy  prmlent  conduct,  x  useful  parish  minister.     On  the  other  hand, 


presbyteries  sometimes  set  asiiK^  the  pn'sentation  altot^ether,  when  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  call ;  and  when  the  patron  insisted  on  his  ritfhtt 
and  the  [tresbytery  continued  inll(;xil)lc,  the  {general  assembly  was,  in  such 
cases,  under  the  iwcessiiy  either  of  compelliiii^  tiie  members  of  the  presby- 
tery, by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  do  their  duty,  or  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  its  own  body  to  relieve  them  Irom  that  duty,  by  ordainiiifj  the 
presentee,  and  inductinj;  him  into  the  vacant  church.  To  coinj>ulsion  re- 
course h  id  seldom  been  had  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  individuals 
openly  claimt;d  a  rij'ht  to  disobey  the  injimclions  of  the  assembly,  when- 
ever they  conceived  their  disobedience  jiistilied  by  a  principle  of  con- 
science. 

"Such  w.is  the  rtatc  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Scotland  when  IMr. 
Robertson  first  tock  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  {general  assembly; 
3nil  he  very  justly  thought  that  its  tendency  was  to  overturn  the  presbyte 
rian  establishment,  and  introduce  in  its  stead  a  number  of  independent 
congrejjational  churches.  He  therefore  suppijrted  the  law  of  patronage, 
not  merely  because  it  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  because  he 
thouiJtht  it  the  most  evpedicnt  method  of  lilliii);;  the  vacant  churches.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  people  at  large  are  competent  judges  of 
those  qu  ijities  which  :k  minister  should  possess  in  order  to  be  a  useful 
teacher  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  .Jesus,  or  of  the  precepts  of  a  sound  morality. 
He  more  than  suspected  that  if  the  candidates  for  churches  were  taugnt 
to  consider  their  success  inol)taininf!;  a  settlement  as  de^iendinp:  on  a  popu- 
lar election,  many  of  them  would  be  tempted  to  adopt  a  manner  of  preach- 
ing calculated  rather  to  please  the  people  than  to  promote  their  edification 
He  thought  that  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehendtd  from  the  abuse 
of  the  law  of  patronage;  because  the  presentee  must  be  chosen  from 
among  those  whom  the  church  had  approved,  and  licensed  as  qualified  for 
the  otnce  of  a  parish  minister ;  because  a  presentee  cannot  be  admitted  to 
the  benefice  if  any  relevant  objection  to  his  life  or  doctrine  be  proved 
against  hiin  ;  and  because,  after  ordination  and  admission,  he  is  liable  to 
be  deposed  for  iiTinroper  conduct,  and  the  church  declared  vacant." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  Robertson 
espoused,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  conscientious  supporterof 
it.  To  undertake  its  defence  some  strength  of  nerve  was,  indeed,  required. 
Success  seemed,  at  the  outset,  to  be  scarcely  within  the  verge  of  proba- 
bility, and  there  was  much  danger  of  becoming  unpopular.  The  result, 
nevertheless,  gave  ample  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance and  talents.  The  first  time  that  he  came  forward  in  the  assem- 
bly was  in  May,  1751,  when  a  debate  arose  on  the  conduct  of  a  minister, 
who  had  disobeyed  the  sentence  of  a  former  assembly.  Seizing  this 
opportunity  to  enforce  his  principles  of  church  discipline,  Robertson,  iij  a 
vigorous  and  eloquent  speech,  contended  that  if  subordination  were  not 
rigidly  maintained  the  presbyterian  establishment  would  ultimately  be 
overtnrown,  and,  therefore,  an  exemplary  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  otfending  party.  But,  though  he  was  heard  with  attention,  his  argu- 
ments produced  so  little  present  effect  that,  on  the  house  being  divided,  he 
was  left  in  a  minority  of  no  more  than  eleven  against  two  hundred. 

Though  this  decision  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  him,  be  deter* 
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mined  to  persist,  and  an  occurrence  very  soon  took  place  which  enabled 
nni)  to  renew  the  contest.  The  presbytery  of  Dumferline  having  heen 
fiTuiity  of  disobedience,  in  refusing  to  admit  a  minister  to  the  church  of 
Tnverkeithing,  the  commission  of  the  assembly,  which  met  in  Noveinber, 
ordered  them  to  cease  from  their  opposition,  and  threatened,  that,  if  they 
continued  to  be  refractory,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  high  censure 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  presbytery  again  disobeyed  the  mandate  of  th« 
superior  court.  Yet,  instead  of  carrying  its  threat  into  effect,  the  commis- 
sion came  to  a  resolution  that  no  censure  should  be  inflicted. 

Such  a  resolution  as  this,  after  the  commission  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
resort  to  threats,  was  at  least  absurd.  So  fair  an  opening  as  this  circum- 
stance afforded  was  not  neglected  by  Robertson.  He  accordingly  drew  up 
a  j)rotest,  intituled, "  Reasons  of  Dissent  from  the  Judgment  and  Resolution 
of  the  Commission."  This  protest,  which  was  signed  by  himself.  Dr. 
Blair,  Home,  and  a  few  other  friends,  is  an  able  and  closely  reasoned  pro- 
duction. It  boldly  declares  the  sentence  of  the  commission  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  and  first  principles  of  society ;  charges  the  commis- 
sion itself  with  having,  by  that  sentence,  gone  beyond  its  powers,  and 
betrayed  the  privileges  and  deserteu  the  doctrines  o(  the  constitution  ;  con- 
siders the  impunity  thus  granted  as  encouraging  and  inviting  contumacy, 
insists  on  the  lawfulness  and  wisdom  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  preserving  subordination  and  obedience  in  the  church ; 
and,  finally,  maintains  that  the  exercise  of  no  man's  private  judgment  can 
justify  him  in  disturbing  all  public  order,  that  he  who  becomes  a  member 
of  a  church  ought  to  conform  to  its  decrees,  or,  "if  he  hath  rashly  joined 
himself,  that  he  is  bound,  as  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian,  to  with- 
draw, and  to  keep  his  conscience  pure  and  undefiled." 

When  the  assembly  met,  in  1752,  the  question  was  brought  before  it; 
and  Robertson  supported  the  principles  of  his  protest  with  such  cogency 
of  ai^ument,  that  he  won  over  a  majority  to  his  side,  and  achieved  a  com- 

!)lete  triumph.  The  judgment  of  the  commission  was  reversed,  Mr.  Gil- 
espie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Dumferline,  was  deposed 
from  his  pastoral  office,  and  ejected  from  his  living,  and  three  other  indi- 
viduals were  suspended  from  their  judicative  capacity  in  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Gillespie,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  being 
absent  on  the  daj'  appointed  for  the  induction  of  the  presentee,  was  a  pious 
and  amiable  man,  and  his  deposition  occasioned  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect  of  dissenters,  afterwards  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "the  Presbytery  of  Relief ;"  a  sect  which  still  exists,  and  is 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

From  this  time,  though  it  was  not  till  the  year  1763  that  he  became  its 
avowed  leader,  Robertson  was,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of  the  assembly  ;  which 
body,  for  the  whole  period  of  his  ascendancy,  he  contrived  to  keep  steady 
to  his  principles.  In  this  task  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  not,  however,  without  many  strug- 
gles that  he  retained  his  pre-eminence.  Those  which  took  place  in  1765 
ind  1768  were  peculiarly  violent;  motions  having  then  been  made,  and 
vehemently  contended  for,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  secession  from  'he  established  church  ;  and,  in  order  to  counteract  them 
to  introduce  a  more  popular  mode  of  inducting  the  parochial  minisfera 
From  what  is  mentioned  by  sir  Henry  VVellwood,  in  his  "Memoirs  o. 
Dr.  Erskine,"  it  appears  that  the  exertions  of  Robertson  were  kept  con 
tinually  on  the  stretch  ;  and  that  for  his  victory  he  was  partly  indebttd  to 
cautious  managem^  it,  and  to  patience  which  rothing  could  tii'e.  "  During 
Dr.  Robertson's  time,"  says  he,  "  the  struggle  with  the  people  was  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  opposition  to  presentees  so  extremely  pertinacious,  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  engross  the  business  of  the  assemblies.  The  parties  in 
the  church  were  then  more  equally  balanced  than  they  have  ever  been 
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since  that  period.  The  measures  which  were  adopted,  in  the  face  of  such 
perpetual  opposition,  it  required  no  common  talents  to  manage  or  delend ; 
especially  considering  that  the  leaders  in  opposition  were  such  men  as  Dr. 
Dick,  Dr.  Macqueen,  Dr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Stevenson  of  St.  Madois,  Mr.  Free- 
bairn  of  Dumbarton,  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  &c.  &;c. ;  men  of  the  first  ability 
ir  the  country,  and  some  of  them  possessed  of  an  eloquence  for  a  popular 
assembly  to  which  there  was  nothing  superior  in  the  church  or  in  the 
state. 

"  Dr.  Robertson's  firmness  was  not  easily  shaken,  but  his  caution  and 
prudence  never  deserted  him.  He  held  it  for  a  maxim,  never  wantonly 
to  ofifend  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  rather  to  endeavour  to  manage 
than  directly  to  combat  them.     Some  of  the  settlements  in  dispute  were 

Erotracted  lor  eight  or  ten  years  together;  and  though  the  genend  assem- 
lies  steadily  pursued  their  system,  and  uniformly  appointed  the  presentees 
to  be  inducted,  their  strongest  sentences  were  not  vindictive,  and  seldom 
went  beyond  the  leading  points  to  which  they  were  directed." 

In  1757  an  event  happened,  which  afforded  to  him  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  the  liberality  of  his  spirit,  and  of  exercising  his  influence  over 
his  colleagues,  to  moderate  the  vengeance  which  was  threatened  to  be 
hurled  on  some  of  his  brethren,  for  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  was 
considered  to  be  of  the  most  prol'ane  nature  The  chief  offender  was  his 
friend  Home,  who  was  then  minister  of  Athelstaneford.  The  crime  con- 
sisted in  Home  having  not  only  produced  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  but 
having  also  had  the  temerity  to  oe  present  at  the  acting  of  it  in  the  Edin- 
burgh theatre.  With  him  were  involved  several  of  his  clerical  intimates, 
who,  as  iruch  from  a  desire  to  share  with  him  any  odium  or  peril  which 
might  be  incurred,  as  from  a  natural  curiosity,  had  been  induced  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  perlbrmance.  The  storm 
which  this  circumstance  raised  among  the  Scottish  clergy  can,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  hardly  be  imagined.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  witnessed  nothing 
less  than  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place.  The 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh  hastened  to  summon  before  its  tribunal  such  of 
Its  members  as  had  committed  this  heinous  offence,  and  it  likewise 
despatched  circulars  to  the  presbyteries  in  the  vicinity,  recommending 
rigorous  measures  against  all  dei^ymen  who  had  desecrated  themselves 
by  appearing  in  the  polluted  region  of  the  theatre.  The  alarm  thus 
soun  led  awasened  all  the  bigotry  of  the  circumjacent  presbyteries.  That 
of  Haddington,  to  which  Home  belonged,  cited  him  and  his  friend  Car- 
lyle,  of  Inveresk,  to  answer  lor  their  misconduct.  That  of  Glasgow  had  no 
criminals  to  chastise,  but  it  was  resolved  not  to  remain  silent,  and,  there 
fore,  with  a  zeal  which  assuredly  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  it  ful- 
minated forth  a  series  of  resolutions  on  this  appalling  subject.  It  lamented 
"  the  melancholy  but  notorious  fact,  that  one,  who  is  a  minister  of  the 
church  A  Scotland,  did  himself  write  and  compose  a  play  entitled  the 
Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  got  it  to  be  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Edinburgh  , 
and  that  he,  with  several  other  ministers  of  the  church,  were  present,  and 
some  of  them  oltener  than  once,  at  the  acting  of  the  said  play  before  a 
numerous  audience;"  it  affirmed,  in  direct  hostility  to  historicalevidence, 
that  stnge  plays  had  "been  looked  upon  by  the  Christian  church,  in  all 
ages,  and  of  all  different  communions,  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  religion 
snd  morality;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  from  this,  it  called  on  the 
general  asseinblj  to  reprobate  publicly  '*  a  practice  unbecoming  the  rha 
racter  of  clei^vmen,  and  of  such  pernicious  tendency  to  the  great  interests 
of  religion,  industry,  and  virtue."  The  cry  of  the  church  was  echoed  fron\ 
the  press,  angry  disputants  were  arrayed  on  both  sides,  and  a  multitude  of 
ephemeral  pamphlets  and  pasquinades  was  rapidly  produced. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  which  on  this 
occasion  were  instituted  in  the  presbyteries  and  in  the  general  assembly 
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Robertson  exerted  himself  with  more  than  common  ardour  and  eloquence 
on'behall'of  his  friends.  Though,  being  restrained  by  a  promise  whicii  he 
bad  g^iven  to  his  lather,  he  hacT  himself  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatre,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  belief  that  no  culpability  attached 
to  the  persons  who  were  under  prosecution.  "  The  promise,''  said  he, 
"  vvhicn  was  exacted  by  the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  I  have  hitherto 
religiously  kept,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  keep  it  till  the  day  of  my  death. 
I  am  at  the  same  time  free  to  declare,  that  I  perceive  nothing  sinful  of 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  writing  a  tragedy,  which 
gives  no  encouragement  to  baseness  or  vice,  and  that  I  cannot  concur  in 
censuring  my  brethren  for  being  present  at  the  representation  of  such  a 
tragedy,  from  which  I  was  kept  back  by  a  promise,  which,  though  sacred 
to  me,  is  not  obligatory  on  them." 

Wholly  to  overcome  the  prevalent  spirit  of  bigotry  was  more  than 
Robertson  could  accomplish,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  at  least  greatly 
mitigated  by  his  laudable  efforts.  'I'o  his  persuasive  eloquence  is  attri- 
buted, and  no  doubt  justly,  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  sentence  wliich 
was  ultimately  pronounced.  A  declaratoiy  act  was  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly, forbidding  the  clergy  to  visit  the  theatres,  but  not  extencfing  the  pro- 
hibition to  the  writing  of  plays.  The  silence  of  the  assembly  on  the  latter 
head  was  at  least  one  point  gained  in  favour  of  liberal  principles.  As  to 
the  offending  ministers,  some  ot  them  were  rebuked  by  the  presbyteries 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  one  or  two  of  them  were  suspendea  (ron» 
their  office  for  a  few  weeks.  Home,  however,  being  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experience,  and  having,  perhaps,  already  been 
offered  patronage  in  the  British  metropolis,  resigned  his  living  ot  Athel- 
staneford  in  June,  1757,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  London. 

By  the  departure  of  Home,  the  Select  Society,  as  it  was  called,  lost  one 
of  its  ablest  members.  This  society  was  instituted  at  Ediiibui^h,  in  1754, 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  painter,  who  was  son  to  the  poet  of  the  same  name. 
The  object  of  it  was  philosophical  and  lilerary  inquiry,  and  the  iinjjrove- 
ment  oi  the  members  in  the  art  of  speaking.  It  held  its  meetings  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  and  met  regularly  every  Friday  evening,  during  the 
sittings  of  the  court  of  session.     At  the  outset  it  consisted  of  only  hfteen 

Eersons,  of  whom  Robertson  was  one.  It,  however,  soon  acquired  such 
igh  reputation,  that  its  list  of  associates  was  swelled  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  names;  among  which  were  included  those  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  and  political  characters  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  number  were  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Wedderburn,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  lord  Elibank,  lord  Monboddo, 
lord  Kames,  lord  Woodhouselee,  Adam  Furguson,  VVilkie,  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  many  others  less  gifted  perhaps,  but  still  rising;  far  above  mediocrity 
of  talent.  This  society  flourished  in  lull  vigour  lor  some  years ;  and  is 
said  by  professor  Stewart,  to  have  produced  such  debates  as  have  not  often 
been  heard  in  modern  assemblies ;  debates,  where  the  dignity  of  the 
speakers  was  not  lowered  by  the  intrigues  of  policy,  or  the  intemperance 
of  faction;  and  where  the  most  splendid  talents  that  have  ever  adorned 
this  country  were  roused  to  their  host  exertions,  by  the  liberal  and  enno- 
bling discussions  of  literature  and  philosophy."  That  such  an  assemblage 
ol  learning  and  genius  must  have  done  much  tov.ards  diffusing  through 
Scotland  a  taste  for  letters,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Robert- 
son took  an  active  part,  and  was  one  of  its  presidents.  As  a  speaker,  it 
was  remarked  of  him,  that  "  whereas  most  of  the  others  in  their  previous 
discourses  exhausted  the  subject  so  much  that  there  was  no  room  for 
debate,  he  gave  only  such  brief  but  artful  sketches,  as  served  to  suggest 
ideas,  without  leading  to  a  decision."' 

By  a  few  members  of  the  society,  a  Review  was  atteinpted  in  1765,  the 
principal  contributors  to  which  were  Blair,  Smith,  and  Robertson     Thii 
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undertakinff  was  designed  to  form  a  record  of  the  progress  of  Scottish  lite- 
rature, ana,  occasionally,  to  criticise  such  English  and  foreign  works  as 
might  appear  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  Alter  having  published  two  num- 
bers, which  appeared  in  July  and  December,  the  reviewers  were  under 
the  nece&oity  of  relinquishing  their  plan.  The  failure  is  said  to  have  ariseo 
from  their  having  lashed,  with  just  but  caustic  severity,  "some  miserable 
effusions  of  fanaticism,  which  it  was  their  wish  to  banish  from  the  church  " 
Their  attack  upon  this  mischievous  trash  excited  such  a  vehement  party 
cutcry,  that  t|)ey  thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue  labours  which,  while 
they  must  fail  of  being  uselul,  could  not  fail  to  expose  them  to  vulgar 
odium,  and  involve  them  in  endless  disputes.  Time,  the  great  worker  o» 
changes,  has  since  produced  a  marvellous  alteration.  At  a  period  less  than 
half  a  century  later,  the  most  prejudice-scorning  and  pungent  of  all 
Reviews  was  established  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  1 

Tiie  first  separate  literary  production  of  Robertson,  or  at  least  the  first 
known  production,  was  also  laid  betore  the  public  in  1755.  It  is  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  that  year  betore  the  Scotch  society  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge.  He  chose  for  his  subject,  "The  situation  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  its  connexion  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  religion."  Thotigh  this  discourse  never  rises  into  a  strain  ot 
glcA'ing  eloquence,  it  is  a  dignified  and  argumentative  composition,  in  a 
chastj  and  animated  style,  if  it  does  not  Hash  and  dazi^le,  it  at  least 
shines  with  a  steady  lustre.  Its  merit,  indeed,  affords  us  ample  cause  to 
regret  that,  before  his  removal  from  Gladsmuir,  he  lost  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, on  which  much  care  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed.  The  sole  spe- 
cimen which  remains  of  his  talents  as  a  preacher  has  passed  through  hve 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  German  language  by  Mr.  Edeling. 

The  time  now  came  when  the  high  character  for  learning  and  talent, 
which  Robertson  had  acquired  among  his  friends,  was  to  be  ratified  by 
the  public  voice.  He  had  long  been  sedulously  engaged  on  the  History 
of  Scotland,  the  plan  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  soon  after  his 
settling  at  Gladsmuir.  By  his  letters  to  Lord  Haiies  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  enabled  to  trace  his  progress.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1753 
he  had  commenced  his  labours,  and  that  by  the  summer  of  1767  he  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Govvrie's  conspiracy.  In  the  spring  of 
1758  he  visited  London,  to  concert  measures  for  publishing ;  and  the  His- 
tory, in  two  volumes,  quarto,  was  given  to  the  world  on  tlie  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1759,  about  three  months  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  it.  While 
the  last  sheets  were  in  the  press,  the  author  received,  by  diploma,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  Iroin  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

At  the  period  when  Dr.  Robertson  corunenced  his  career,  this  country 
could  boast  of  few  historians,  possessed  ui  philosophic  views  and  an  ele- 
gant style.  Rapin,  who,  besides,  wrote  in  his  native  language,  Carte,  and 
others,  could  not  aspire  to  a  loftier  title  than  that  of  annalists  ;  and  the  re- 
cent production  from  the  pen  of  Smollet,  though  displaying  talent,  w  as  by 
far  too  impert'ect  to  give  him  a  place  among  eminent  historical  writers 
Hume  alone  had  come  near  to  the  standard  of  excellence  ;  and,  after  en« 
during  a  doubtful  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  his  spirits  were  well 
nigh  ovei  powered,  had  at  length  begun  to  enjoy  the  literary  honours  which 
he  had  so  painfully  acquired.  For  a  considerable  time  past  he  had  been 
occupied  on  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  race  ;  and,  as  this  subject  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  Scottish  history,  Dr.  Robertson  was  alarmed  lest  he 
himself  should  sustain  injury  from  the  volumes  of  his  friend  being  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  his  own.  The  new  candidate  for  fame  endea- 
voured to  induce  Hume  to  proceed  with  souie  other  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  and,  having  failed  in  this,  be  appears  to  have  be(;n  desirous  that  he 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  to  claim  the  notice  of  the  public. 
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**  I  am  (sajs  Hume  in  a  letter  to  him)  nearly  pnnted  out,  and  shall  be  sure 
to  send  you  a  copy  by  the  stage  coacli,  or  some  other  conveyance.  1  bt,* 
of  you  to  make  remarlcs  as  you  go  alon^.  It  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter had  we  communicated  before  priiitm?,  whico  was  always  my  de«ire 
and  was  most  suitable  to  the  friendship  which  always  did,  and  I  hope 
always  will  subsist  between  us.  I  speak  this  chiefly  on  my  own  account. 
For  though  I  had  the  perusal  of  your  sheets  before  I  printed,  I  was  not 
able  to  derive  sufficient  benefits  from  them,  or  indeed  to  make  any  altera- 
tion by  their  assistance.  There  still  remain,  I  fear,  many  errors,  of  which 
you  could  have  convinced  me  if  we  had  canvassed  the  matter  in  conversa 
tion.     Perhaps  I  might  also  have  been  sometimes  no  less  fortunate  with 

fou."  He  adds,  "Millar  was  proposing  to  publish  me  about  March; 
ut  I  shall  communicate  to  him  your  desire,  even  though  I  think  it  entirely 
groundless,  as  you  will  likewise  think  after  you  have  read  my  volume. 
He  has  very  needlessly  delayed  your  publication  till  the  first  week  ot 
February,  at  the  desire  of  the  Edinburgn  booksellers,  who  could  no  way 
be  affected  by  a  publication  in  London.  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  your  desire,  when  you  expressed  your  wish  that  I 
should  not  write  this  period.  I  could  not  write  downward.  For  when 
you  find  occasion,  by  new  discoveries,  to  correct  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  facts  which  passed  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days ;  who,  that  has  not  the  best 
opportunities  of  informing  himself,  could  venture  to  relate  any  recent 
transactions  ?  I  must  therefore  have  abandoned  altogether  this  scheme  of 
the  English  History,  in  which  I  had  proceeded  so  far,  if  I  had  not  acted  as 
I  did.  You  will  see  what  light  and  force  this  history  of  the  Tudors  be- 
stows on  that  of  the  Stewarts.  Had  I  been  prudent  I  should  have  begun 
with  it." 

The  alarm  which  Dr.  Robertson  conceived  from  the  rivalship  of  his 
friend  was,  however,  groundless.  His  success  was  not,  like  that  of  Hume, 
the  slow  growth  of  years.  It  was  complete  and  immediate.  So  rapid 
was  the  sale  of  the  book,  that,  before  a  month  had  elapsed,  his  publisher 
informed  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  about  preparing  for  a  second  edi- 
tion. It  was  read  and  admired  by  a  part  of  the  royal  family ;  and  plau- 
sive  and  gratulatory  letters  were  showered  on  him  from  all  quarters. 
Warburton,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Dr.  Doug- 
las, Hurd,  and  many  other  men  of  eminence,  all  concurred  in  swelling  (he 
chorus  of  praise.  Among  the  foremost  to  blazon  his  merits  was  his  ami- 
cable rival,  Hume,  whose  letters  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship,  and  his  noble  freedom  from  the  base  dominion  of  envy. 
"  I  am  diverting  myself,"  says  he,  "  with  the  notion  of  how  much  you 
will  profit  by  the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland.  Had  you  and  I 
been  such  tools  as  to  have  given  way  to  jealousy,  to  have  entertained  ani- 
mosity and  malignity  against  each  other,  and  to  have  rent  .nil  our  acquaint 
ance  mto  parties,  what  a  noble  amusement  we  should  have  exhibited  to 
the  blockheads,  which  now  they  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  of!  All  the 
people  whose  friendship  or  judgment  either  of  us  value  are  friends  to  both, 
and  will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  both,  as  we  will  be  with  that  of 
each  other.  I  declare  to  you  I  have  not  of  a  long  time  had  a  more  fensi- 
ble  pleasure  than  the  good  reception  of  your  History  has  given  me  wimm 
tais  fortnight."  In  another  place,  with  a  sportiveness  not  unusual  in  his 
correspondence,  he  exclaims,  "  But  though  I  have  given  this  character  of 
your  work  to  Monsieur  Helvetius,  I  warn  you  that  this  is  the  last  time 
that,  either  to  Frenchman  or  Englishman,  I  shall  ever  speak  the  least  good 
of  it.  A  plague  take  you!  Here  I  sat  near  the  historical  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, immediately  under  Dr.  Sinollet ;  and  you  have  the  impudence  to 
squeeze  yourself  by  me,  and  place  yourself  directly  under  his  feet.  Do 
you  imagine  that  this  can  be  agreeable  to  me !  And  must  not  I  be  guilty  oi 
great  simplicity  to  contribute  my  endeavours  to  your  thrusting  me  out  k4 
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mjr  place  in  Paris  as  well  as  at  London  ?  But  I  give  you  warning  that  you 
will  find  the  matter  somewhat  dilticult,  at  least  in  the  former  city.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  there,  writes  home  to  his  father  the  strangest  ac- 
counts on  that  head  ;  which  my  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  repeat,  but 
which  it  allowed  me  very  deliciously  to  swallow. 
The  hold  which  the  History  of  Scotland  thus  suddenly  acquired  on  the 

fHihlic  mind  it  yet  retains.  Fourteen  editions  were  published  during  the 
ife-tin.e  of  the  author,  and  the  editions  since  his  decease  have  been  still 
more  numerous.  It  has  undoubteilly  established  itself  as  a  classical  Eng- 
isn  production.  For  a  while,  indeed,  the  voice  of  criticism  was  mute  ; 
and  the  historian  had  only  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  triumph.  But,  at 
length,  some  of  his  opinions,  particularly  his  belief  of  the  guilt  of  Mary 
found  opponents  in  the  candid  and  well  informed  Tytler,  the  learned, 
acute,  and  eloquent  Stuart,  and  the  dogmatical  Whitaker ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  tlio"gh  master  of  talents,  erudition,  and  forcible  reasoning,  almost 
rendered  truth  itself  repulsive  by  the  petulance  and  overbearingness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  ruggedness  of  his  style.  Of  his  antagonists,  however, 
the  historian  took  not  the  slightest  puJblic  notice,  contenting  himself  with 
the  silent  correction  of  such  passages  in  his  work  as  his  matured  iudgmcnt 
had  decided  to  be  erroneous,  in  a  letter  to  Gibbon  he  laconically  notices 
Whitaker.  "  You  will  see."  sajs  he,  "that  I  have  got  in  Mr.  Whitaker  an 
adversary  so  bigoted  and  zealous,  that  though  I  have  denied  no  article  of 
faith,  and  am  at  least  as  orthodox  as  himself',  yet  he  rails  against  me  with  all 
the  asperity  of  theological  hatred.  I  shall  adhere  to  my  fixed  maxim  of 
making  no  reply." 

It  was  not  merely  a  harvest  of  unproductive  fame  thai  was  reaped  by 
Dr.  Robertson.  He  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  world  than  preferment 
was  rapidly  bestowed  on  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1758,  while  his  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  he  was  translated  from  Gladsmuir  to  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  I  believe  the  church  to  which 
he  was  removed  to  have  oeen  that  of  the  Old  Gray  Friars,  in  which,  some 
years  afterwards,  his  friend  Dr.  Erskine  became  nis  coadjutor.  On  the 
History  issuing  from  the  press,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, and,  in  1761,  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland. 
The  dignity  of  Principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1762;  and,  two  years  subsequently  to  this,  the  office  of  Historio- 
grapher for  Scotland,  which,  since  the  death  of  Crawfurd,  in  1726,  had 
been  disused,  was  revived  in  his  favour,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  two 
hundred  pounds. 

By  the  remuneration  which  he  had  received  for  his  history,  and  the 
salaries  which  arose  from  his  various  appointments,  Dr.  Robertson  was 
now  in  possession  of  an  income  far  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  pos- 
sessed by  any  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  and  certainly  not  falling  short 
of  that  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  some  bishops  at  the  period  when  the 
church  of  Scotland  was  under  episcopal  government.  A  (ew  of  his  indis- 
creet friends  seem,  however,  to  have  thought  that  his  talents  were  not  ade- 
quately rewarded,  and  even  that  the  clerical  profession  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  island  did  not  afford  for  them  a  sphere  of  action  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive. The  church  of  England  held  forth  richer  prospects  to  ambition 
and  to  mental  endowments :  and  they  were  of  opinion  that,  by  transferring 
his  services  to  that  church,  ne  might  obtain  a  share  in  its  hignest  dignities 
and  emoluments.  To  this  scheme  allusions  may  be  found  in  the  Tetters 
which,  about  this  time,  were  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  and  Mr.  Hume.  But  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  larger  share  of 
foresight  and  prudence  than  his  advisers,  and  he  rejected  their  dangerous 
though  well  intended  counsel.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  doubtful  whether, 
nad  it  been  executed,  their  plan  would  have  produced  the  desired  eflfect. 
This  kind  of  transplanting  has  often  been  tried,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  wivh 
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any  oeffree  of  success.  The  plant,  vigorous  on  its  native  bed,  languishes 
and  is  dwarfed  on  an  alien  soil.  Dr.  Robertson  had  now  reached  the  ma- 
ture age  of  forty-one;  his  opinions,  his  habits,  his  connexions,  had  all  been 
formfd  with  a  reference  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  it  was  not 
probable  that  they  could  be  suddenly  bent  with  advantage  in  an  opposite 
direction.  In  Scotland  he  had  no  competitors  who  could  rise  to  a  level 
with  him  ;  in  England  he  would,  perhaps,  have  had  many ;  and  he  may 
be  supposed  to  nave  thought  with  CsEsar,  that  it  is  belter  to  be  the  first 
man  in  a  village  than  the  second  at  Rome.  Nor  was  there  any  room  in 
England  for  the  exercise  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  in  which  he  particularly 
excelled  ;  the  eloquence  which  is  manifested  in  debate.  By  the  force  of 
his  oratoiy  he  left  far  behind  all  his  rivals  and  opponents,  and  wielded  at 
will  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  ;  but,  since  the  convot*- 
tion  was  shorn  of  its  controversial  and  declamatory  glories,  since  it  was 
smitten  with  an  incapacity  of  embarrassing  the  government,  fostering  theo- 
logical rancour,  and  displaying  the  unseenuy  spectacle  of  Christian  divines 
arrayed  in  worse  than  barbarian  hostility  to  each  other,  there  has  not  in 
this  ccuntry  existed  any  deliberative  clerical  body  in  which  Dr.  Robert- 
son could  nave  exertea  those  argumentative  and  rhetorical  powers  that, 
among  his  fellow  ministers,  obtained  for  him  so  entire  an  ascendancy.  His 
preferment  might  also  have  stopped  short  of  the  point  which  his  sanguine 
friends  expected  it  to  attain  ;  and,  whatever  its  degree,  it  would  in  allpro- 
babilitv  have  been  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye  by  many  of  his  brethren 
on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  There  was,  besides,  another  and  still  more 
powerful  reason  that  must  have  influenced  his  decision.  He  bad  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  a  leading  minister  of  the  presbvterian  establishment ; 
and  his  now  quitting  it  to  enter  into  a  prelatical  church,  which,  as  being 
deemed  a  scion  from  the  hated  stock  of  Rome,  was  still  held  in  abomina- 
tion by  many  of  his  countrymen,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  considered 
as  an  interested  and  base  s;icrifice  of  his  principles  and  his  character  at  the 
shrine  of  lucre  and  ambition.  To  be  branded  as  a  deserter  by  the  zealots 
of  the  one  institution,  and  by  the  envious  of  the  other,  was  not  a  favourable 
auspice  under  which  to  commence  his  new  career ;  and  he  therefore  acted 
wisely,  as  well  as  honourably,  in  remaining  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
church. 

Having  resolved  to  remain  in  Scotland,  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  his  pen  for 
the  advancement  of  his  fortune.  Dr.  Robertson  had  now  to  choose  another 
theme  on  which  his  talents  could  be  profitably  emploj'ed.  To  the  com- 
position of  histoiy,  in  which  he  had  met  with  such  stiinulating  success,  be 
wisely  detei-mined  to  adhere.  It  was,  indeed,  in  that  department  that  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel,  by  his  power  of  vivid  description,  and 
his  happy  delineation  of  character.  His  friends  were  consulted  on  this 
occasion :  each  had  some  favourite  plan  to  suggest  to  him ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  embarrassed  by  the  affluence  of  subjects,  many 
of  which  were  worthy  of  his  best  exertions  to  illustrate  and  adorn  them, 
if  a  ludicrous  simile  may  be  allowed,  we  may  say  that  he  found  it  no  less 
difficult  to  fix  his  choice,  than  it  was  for  Mr.  Shandy  to  decide  to  what  pur- 
pose he  should  apply  the  legacy  which  was  left  to  him  by  his  sister  Dinah 
Dr.  John  Blair  strenuously  recommended  to  him  to  write  a  complete  His- 
tory of  England,  and  assured  him  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  declared  bis 
Itadiness  to  move,  in  the  house  of  peers,  for  public  encouragement  to  him,  in 
case  of  his  undertaking  a  work  which  mignt  with  justice  be  considered  as 
being  a  national  one.  But  from  adopting  this  project,though  it  was  one  which 
he  had  early  cherished.  Dr.  Robertson  was  deterred  by  his  honourable  un- 
willingness to  interfere  with  his  friend  Hume,  who  was  now  putting  the 
finishing  hand  to  his  great  labour.  Hume  himself  advised  him  to  under- 
take a  series  of  modern  lives,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch.  "  You  see,' 
said  he,  "  that  in  Plutarch  the  life  of  Casar  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour 
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Were  you  to  write  the  life  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  after  that  model, 
you  might  pillage  all  the  pretty  stories  in  Sully,  and  speak  more  of  his 
mistresses  tnan  of  his  battles.  In  short,  you  might  gather  the  flower  of  al 
modem  history  in  this  manner.  The  remarkable  pones,  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den, the  great  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  even  the 
eminent  men  of  letters  might  furnish  you  with  matter,  and  the  quick  des- 

Eiatch  of  every  different  work  would  encourage  you  to  begin  a  new  one 
f  one  volume  were  successful,  you  might  compose  another  at  your  leisure, 
and  the  field  is  inexhaustible.  There  are  persons  whom  you  might  meet 
with  in  the  corners  of  history,  so  to  speak,  who  would  be  a  sulyect  of  en- 
tertainment quite  unexpected ;  and  as  lun^  as  you  live,  you  might  give  atid 
receive  amusement  by  such  a  work."  That  so  excellent  an  idea  should 
not  have  been  acted  upon  must  be  regretted  by  every  one  who  is  a  lovei 
of  literature.  By  Horace  Walpole  two  subjects,  of  no  trivial  interest, 
were  pointed  out.  These  were  the  History  of  Learning,  and  the  History 
Qjf  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Anlonines  ;  the  latter 
of  which  Walpole  declared  that  he  should  be  tempted  to  denominate  the 
History  of  Humanity.  Dr.  Robertson  himself  seems,  at  one  time,  to  have 
thought,  though  but  transiently,  of  tracing  the  events  which  occurred  in 
the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  There  is  no  reason  to  lament  that  he  did  not 
undertake  this  task,  which  was  once  meditated  on  by  Warton,  and  has 
since  been  performed  by  a  writer  whom  nature  has  largely  gifted,  and  who 
possesses  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  records,  arts,  and  language  of  Italy 
But  the  two  plans  which  had  the  ascendancy  in  his  mind,  and  between 
which  he  long  hesitated,  were  the  History  ot  Greece,  and  the  History  of 
Charles  the  Filth.  At  length,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  were 
ui^ed  by  Hume  and  Horace  Walpole,  he  made  choice  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  as  the  subject  of  his  second  attempt. 

When  he  had  for  about  a  year  been  engaged,  partly  in  those  preliminary 
researches  which  are  necessary  to  give  value  to  a  work  like  that  on  which 
he  was  occupied,  and  partly  in  composition,  his  progress  was  suddenly 
suspended,  by  the  intervention  of  a  personage  of  such  elevated  rank  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  decline  a  compliance  with  that 
which  was  required  from  him.  It  has  been  seen,  that  he  was  e»r\v  dc-siivus 
to  be  the  historian  of  his  native  island,  and  that  friendship  alone  prevented 
him  from  being  so.  He  was  now  informed  that  the  wishes  of  the  British 
sovereign  were  in  unison  with  his  own.  In  the  latter  part  of  Julv,  1761, 
he  was  written  to  on  this  head  by  lord  Cathcart.  "  Lord  Bute  tola  me  the 
king's  thoughts  as  well  as  his  own,"  said  lord  Cathcart,  "  with  respect  to 
your  History  of  Scotland,  and  a  wish  his  majesty  had  expressed  to  see  a 
History  of  England  by  your  pen.  His  lordship  assured  me,  every  source 
of  information'which  government  can  command  would  be  open  to  you , 
and  that  great,  laborious,  and  extensive  as  the  work  must  be,  he  would 
take  care  your  encouragement  should  be  proportioned  to  it.  He  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  some  objections  you  once  had,  founded  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  clashing  or  interfering  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  who  is  your  friend . 
but  as  your  performance  and  his  will  be  upon  plans  so  different  from  each 
other,  and  as  his  will,  in  point  of  time,  have  so  much  the  start  of  yours, 
these  objections  did  not  seem  to  him  such  as,  upon  reflection,  were  likely 
to  continue  to  have  much  weight  with  you.  i  must  add,  that  though  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  inquire  into  lord  Bute's  intentions  before  I  knew  a 
little  of  your  minti,  it  appeared  to  me  plain,  that  they  were  higher  thap 
any  views  which  can  open  to  you  in  Scotland,  and  which,  1  believe,  he 
would  think  inconsistent  with  the  attention  the  other  subject  would  neces- 
larily  require." 

A  proposition  thus  powerfully  enforced  it  would,  under  any  circum- 
•tances,  have  been  difficult  for  Dr.  Robertson  to  reject.     But,  in  fact,  the 
reasons  which  formerly  influenced  his  conduct  had  ceased  to  exist    Hume 
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had  now  completed  his  histoiy,  it  was  before  the  publ'c,  and  its  fate  must 
be  irrevocably  decided  before  a  line  of  ihe  rival  narrative  could  be  com 
mitted  to  paper.  Dr.  Robertson  was  convinced  of  this,  and  therefore  he 
did  no*  hesitate  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which  was  oft'ercd  to  him. 
'After  the  first  publication  of  the  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  and  the  favourable 
reception  it  met  with,"  said  he  in  his  answer  to  lord  Cathcart,  "  I  had  both 
very  tempting  offers  from  booksellers,  and  very  confident  assurances  of 

gublic  encouragement,  if  I  would  undertake  the  Histoiy  of  England 
ut  as  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  our  sen- 
timents both  in  religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  great  friendship,  was  at  that 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation 
would  induce  me  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  he  had  taken  prior  pos- 
"jession  ;  and  I  determined  that  my  interference  with  him  should  never  be 
any  obstruction  to  the  sale  or  success  of  his  work.  Nor  do  I  yet  repent  of 
my  having  resisted  so  many  solicitations  to  alter  this  resolution.  But  the 
case  I  now  think  is  entirely  changed.  His  Histoiy  will  have  been  pub- 
lished several  years  before  any  work  of  mine  on  the  same  subject  can 
appear;  its  first  run  will  not  be  marred  by  any  juslliiig  with  me,  and  it 
will  have  taken  that  station  in  the  literary  system  which  belongs  to  it. 
This  objection,  therefore,  which  1  thought,  and  still  think,  so  weighty  at 
that  time,  mikes  no  impression  on  me  at  present,  and  1  can  now  justify  my 
undertaking  the  English  History,  to  myself,  to  Ihe  world,  and  to  him. 
Besides,  oui  manner  of  viewing  the  same  subject  is  so  different  or  peculiar, 
that  (as  was  the  case  in  our  last  books)  both  may  maintain  their  own  rank, 
have  their  own  partisans,  and  po.ssess  their  own  merit,  without  hurting 
each  other." 

To  enable  him  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  labour,  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary, not  only  that  he  should  be  established  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
divest  him  of  all  anxiety  as  to  pecuniary  concerns,  but  that  he  should  like- 
wise have  the  power  of  devoting  to  study  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  than 
it  was  now  possible  for  him  to  allot  to  that  purpose.  "  Were  I  to  carve 
out  my  own  fortune,"  said  he,  "  I  should  wish  to  continue  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains  for  Scotland,  but  to  resign  my  charge  as  a  minister  of 
Edinburafh,  which  engrosses  more  of  my  time  than  one  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  many  minute  duties  of  that  office  can  well  imagine.  I  would  wish  to 
apply  my  whole  time  to  literary  pursuits,  which  is  at  present  parcelled  out 
among  innumerable  occupations.  In  order  to  enable  me  to  make  this  resig- 
nation some  appointment  must  be  assigned  me  for  lifie.  What  that  should 
be,  it  neither  oecomes  me,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say.  One  thing,  however 
I  wish  with  some  earnestness,  that  the  thing  might  be  executed  soon,  both 
as  it  will  give  me  great  vigour  in  my  studies  to  have  my  future  fortune 
ascertained  in  so  honourable  a  manner,  and  because,  by  allowing  me  to 
apply  myself  wholly  to  my  present  work,  it  will  enable  me  to  finish  it  in 
a  less  time,  and  to  begin  so  much  sooner  to  my  new  task."  But  though  he 
was  desirous  to  obtain  some  appointment,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
"reduced  entirely  to  the  profession  of  an  author,"  he  at  the  same  moment, 
with  becoming  spirit,  declared  that  be  did  not  wish  to  derive  any  emolu- 
ment from  it  before  he  could  commence  the  particular  task  for  which  the 
appointment  was  to  be  given.  The  proposal  that  he  should  remove  to 
London,  he  was  averse  trom  complying*with,  though  he  did  not  put  a 
direct  negative  on  it ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  begin  the  Histoiy  of 
Britain  till  he  had  completed  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

This  scheme,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  brought  to  maturity, 
was,  nevertheless,  dropped ;  but  for  what  reason  is  unknown.  Mr.  Stewart 
is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  it  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
resignation  of  lord  Bute.  It  was  certainly  .o  much  a  favourite  with  Dr. 
•lloberlson  that  he  long  cherished  it,  and  abandoned  it  with  reluctance 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  smile,  or  to  wonder,  that  a  sovereign 
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ihould  have  selected  a  writer  confessedly  of  Whig  principles  to  compose 
a  History  of  En«^land,  in  opposition  to  one  pioduced  by  a  friend  of  Ttrbi- 
trary  power;  and  we  may  also  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether,  as  far  as 
regarded  its  sentiments,  such  a  work,  written  by  a  Whig  under  theau:>pices 
ot  a  court,  would  have  proved  quite  satisfactory  either  to  the  n.onarch  or 
to  the  people.  There  might,  at  least,  have  been  some  danjjer  that  it  would 
have  justified  the  sarcasm  which  was  uttered  by  Horace  \Valnole,  on  ano- 
ther occasion  "  You  must  know,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Kubertson  to  nim,  "  that 
I  look  upon  myself  as  a  moderate  Whig." — "  Ves,  doctor,"  replied  Wal- 
pole,  "  i  look  on  you  as  a  very  moderate  Whig." 

As  soon  as  this  negotiation  was  broken  otf,  he  bent  all  his  exertions  to 
the  task  which  he  had  commenced.  The  public  curiosity  was  highly 
excited,  and  it  was  long  kept  on  the  stretch  before  it  was  gratified  In 
the  summer  of  1761,  he  stated  that  one  third  of  the  work  was  finished,  and 
that  two  years  more  would  be  required  to  bring  the  whole  to  perfection. 
But  there  never  yet  was  an  author  who  did  not  deceive  himselt,  and  con- 
sequently deceive  others,  as  to  the  period  at  which  his  labour  would  be 
completed.  The  stupid,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  malignant  (and  there  are 
many  persons,  not  literary,  thpush  connected  with  literature,  who  belong 
to  these  classes)  consider  as  intended  for  the  purpose  of  deception  the 
erroneous  estimate  which  authors  are  thus  apt  to  form.  Thev  either  can 
not  or  will  not  be  taught  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  bold  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  no  rnan  is  at  all  hours  capable  of  thinking  deeply,  or  of 
clothing  his  thoughts  in  an  attractive  dress  ;  that  he  who  is  dependent  on  his 
reputation  for  existence  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  hazard  it  by  crude 
and  slovenly  efforts,  the  product  of  haste ;  that  he  who  draws  up  a  narra- 
tive from  widely  scattered,  numerous,  and  conflicting  documents  must 
often,  in  painful  research  and  in  balancing  evidence,  spend  more  months 
than  he  had  calculated  on  spending  weeks ;  that  the  discovery  of  a  single 
paper,  the  existence  of  which  was  previously  unknown,  may  not  only 
throw  a  new  light  upon  a  subject,  but  give  to  it  an  entirely  new  colour, 
and  may  compel  a  writer  to  modify,  to  arrange,  anAeven  to  cancel,  much 
that  he  had  supposed  to  have  received  his  last  touches ;  and,  therefore, 
(hat  the  delay  which,  as  being  a  proof  of  literary  indolence,  is  so  fre- 
quently and  so  unfeelingly  an  object  of  censure,  ought  rather  in  many  cases 
to  be  rewarded  with  praise,  because  it  is  a  duty  which  an  author  con- 
scientiously, and  at  his  own  cost,  performs  to  society  and  to  truth.  Impe 
diments  of  this  kind  no  doubt  retarded  the  progress  of  Dr.  Robertson  ;  to 
which  must  be  added  his  multifarious  avocations,  as  principal  of  the  uni- 
versity, a  minister  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  general  assembly,  in  which  body,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
mforms  us,  faction  was  running  high  at  that  epoch.  The  transactions 
relative  to  America  he  likewise  found  to  be  of  too  vast  a  magnitude,  to 
allow  of  their  being  compressed  into  an  episode.  He  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  reserving  them  for  a  separate  history ;  and  this  circumstance  obliged 
him  in  some  degree  to  make  a  change  in  his  original  plan.  It  is,  there 
fore,  not  wonderful  that  the  publication  of  his  work  was  protracted  six 
years  beyond  the  time  which  he  had  himself  assigned  for  it. 

At  length,  early  in  1769,  appeared,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  the  History 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  had  been  perused,  while  in  the  press,  by  Hume, 
and  probably  by  other  friends,  and  had  gained  the  warmest  praise.  "  1 
got  yesterday  from  Strahan,"  says  Hume,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  about 
thirty  sheets  of  your  History,  to  be  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last  night  and 
this  morning  have  run  them  over  with  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  (which  I  hope  also  will  not  displease  you]  ol 
expressing  presently  my  extreme  approbation  of  them.  To  say  only  tney 
are  very  well  written,  is  by  far  too  faint  an  expression,  and  much  inferioi 
to  the  sentiments  I  feel :  they  are  composed  with  nobleness,  with  dignity 
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with  elegance,  and  vritli  judgment,  to  which  there  arc  few  pqualii.  T\tey 
even  excel,  and  I  think  in  a  seii&ihle  degree,  y^our  History  of  Scotland.  I 
propose  to  myself  great  pleasure  in  being  the  only  man  in  England,  during 
some  months,  who  will  be  in  the  situation  of  doing  you  justice,  after  which 
you  may  certainly  expect  that  my  voice  will  be  urowned  in  that  of  th» 
public." 

Hume's  anticipation  was  prophetic.  Soon  alter  the  work  had  come  out, 
he  wrote  to  his  friend,  in  the  following;  unequivocal  tenns.  "  The  success 
has  answered  my  expectations,  and  1,  who  converse  with  the  great,  the 
fair,  and  the  learned,  nave  scaicely  heard  an  opposite  voice,  or  even  whis- 

Ker,  to  the  general  sentiments.  Only  I  have  heard  that  the  Sanhediim  at 
[rs.  Macaulay's  condemns  you  as  little  less  a  friend  to  government  and 
monarchy  than  myself."  Horace  Walpole  was  almost  equally  laudatory; 
lord  Lyttelton  testified  his  admiration ;  and,  as  Hume  had  long  beforr 
done,  recommended  to  the  historian  to  write,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch, 
the  lives  of  eminent  persons.  Voltaire,  also,  paid  a  flattering  tribute.  "  It 
is  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Hume,"  said  he,  "  that  it  belongs  to  write  history 
You  are  eloquent,  learned,  and  impartial.  I  unite  with  Europe  in  esteem 
ing  you."  Nor  was  the  fame  of  the  author  confined  to  his  native  island. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  baron  D'Holbach,  M.  Suard  was  induced 
to  translate  the  work  into  French,  while  it  was  being  printed  in  England, 
and  his  masterly  translation  is  said  to  have  established  his  own  literary 
character,  and  to  have  been  the  means  of  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Frencn 
academy.  The  remuneration  which  the  author  himself  received  was  mag 
nificent ;  especially  in  an  age  when  it  was  not  customary  to  give  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  tne  purchase  of  copyright.  It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  no 
less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  Histoiy  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
could  entirely  escape  the  severity  of  criticism,  which  appears  to  be  the 
common  lot  of  all  literary  productions.  By  the  Abbe  Mably  it  was  attacked 
in  rude  and  contemptuous  language ;  which,  without  having  the  power  to 
injure  the  work,  was  .disgraceful  to  the  person  who  descended  to  use  it. 
Gilbert  Stuart  likewise  assailed  it ;  but  with  more  skill  than  the  French 
critic,  and  with  a  vigour  which  was  animated  by  personal  resentment. 
That  his  acuteness  detected  many  inaccuracies,  it  would  be  absurd  to  dis- 
pute ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  pushed  his  censure  farther  than  was 
consonant  with  justice,  when  he  characterized  Dr.  Robertson  as  an  author 
"whose  total  abstinence  from  all  ideas  and  inventions  of  his  own  permitted 
uim  to  carry  an  undivided  attention  to  other  men's  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions." Walpole,  too,  in  later  life,  asserted  that  the  reading  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son was  not  extensive,  that  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Charles 
abounds  with  gross  errors,  and  that  in  many  instances  he  has  mistaken 
exceptions  for  rules.  The  work,  however,  still  maintains  its  station ;  and, 
even  admitting  all  that  truth  or  ingenious  prejudice  can  urge  against  it, 
who  is  there  who  will  now  have  the  boldness  to  deny  that  it  lonns  a  splen* 
did  addition  to  our  historical  treasures  ? 

After  havii^  completed  this  arduous  undertaking,  Dr.  Robertson  allowed 
himself  some  respite  from  literary  toil ;  a  respite  which,  in  fact,  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  mind  was,  however,  too  active 
to  remain  long  unoccupied,  and  he  hastened  to  resume  the  pen.  As  a  se- 
quel to  the  history  of  Charles,  he  had  promised  to  give  to  the  public  a  nar- 
rative of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  conquests,  and  proceedings  in  America. 
This  plan  he  soon  resolved  to  enlarge,  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  transactions 
of  all  the  European  colonizers  of  the  American  continent.  To  the  origin 
and  progress  of^  the  British  empire  in  that  quarter,  it  was  originally  his  in 
tention  to  devote  an  entire  volume.  Than  the  History  of  the  New  VVorld 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  chosen  a  subject  more  fertile,  more 
attractive,  oi  better  calculated  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents 
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DR.  KOBKRTSON.  », 

There  was  '•  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  for  eloquence  to  expatiate 
in.  The  rapidly  succeedint;|  events  which  he  was  to  describe  were 
scarcely  less  marvellous  than  tliose  ol'  an  oriental  Hction ;  one  of  \m  heroes, 
the  diuntlefls  explorer  of  unknown  oceans,  will  always  excite  the  wonder, 
adrr  iration,  and  pity  of  mankind :  others,  though  villains,  were  at  least 
villains  of  no  common  powers  j  ana  the  characters,  the  customs,  the  man- 
ners, the  scenery,  every  thing  m  short  that  was  connected  with  the  work, 
possessed  throughout  tne  charm  of  novelty,  and,  in  many  instances,  that  ol 
the  -nost  picturesque  and  forcible  contrast. 

To  the  first  part  of  his  subject,  that  which  relates  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Mew  World,  and  the  conquests  and  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  eiijht  years 
of  studious  toil  were  devoted  by  Dr.  Robertson.  At  length,  in  tne  spring 
of  1777,  he  put  forth,  in  two  quartos,  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  pub- 
lic again  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  literary  friends  again 
pressed  forward  to  congratulate  and  to  praise  him.  Hume  was  no  longer 
in  existence  ;  but  his  place  was  supplien  by  Gibbon,  who  testified  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  volumes  even  before  he  had  wholly  perused  them. 
"  1  have  seen  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  convince  me  that  the  present  publica- 
tion will  support,  and,  if  possible,  extend  the  fame  of  the  author;  that  the 
materials  are  collected  with  care,  and  arranged  with  skill ;  that  the  pro 
gress  of  discoveiy  is  displayed  with  learning  and  perspicuity;  that  the 
dangers,  the  achievements,  and  the  views  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  are 
related  with  a  temperate  spirit ;  and  that  the  most  original,  perhaps  the 
most  curious  portion  of  human  manners,  is  at  length  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  sophists  and  declaimers." 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  applause  which  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  Robert- 
son, none  was  more  gratifying  than  that  which  was  given  by  Burke ;  a 
man  eminent  at  once  as  a  writer,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman.  "  I  am  per- 
fectly sensible,"  says  he,  "of  the  very  flattering  distinction!  have  received 
in  your  thinking  me  worthy  of  so  noble  a  present  as  that  of  your  History 
of  America,  f  have,  however,  suffered  my  gratitude  to  lie  under  some 
suspicion,  by  delaying  my  acknowledgment  of  so  great  a  favour.  But  my 
delay  was  only  to  render  my  obligation  to  you  more  complete,  and  my 
thanks,  if  possible,  more  merited.  The  close  of  the  session  brou<2;lit  a 
great  deal  of  very  troublesome  though  not  important  business  on  me  at 
once.  I  could  not  go  through  your  work  at  one  breath  at  that  tiniu,  iiiuugh 
[  have  done  it  since.  I  am  now  enabled  to  thank  you,  not  only  (or  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  great  satisfaction,  and  the  infinite 
variety  and  compass  of  instruction,  I  have  received  from  your  incomparable 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  done  which  was  so  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  I  believe  few  books  have  done  more  than  this,  towards  clearing  up 
lark  points,  correcting  errors,  and  removing  prejudices.  You  have  too 
he  rare  secret  of  rekindling  an  interest  on  sulyects  that  had  so  often  been 
created,  and  in  which  every  thing  which  could  feed  a  vital  flame  appeared 
I »  have  been  consumed.  I  am  sure  I  read  many  parts  of  your  History 
with  that  fresh  concern  and  anxiety  which  attend  those  who  are  not  pre- 
viously apprized  of  the  event.  You  have,  besides,  thrown  quite  a  new 
light  on  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  furnished  both  ma- 
terials and  hints  for  a  rational  theory  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them 
in  future 

"  The  part  which  1  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  discussion  on 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  1  have 
always  thought  with  you,  that  we  possess  at  this  time  very  great  advan- 
tages towards  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  need  no  ionsergo  to 
history  to  trace  it  in  all  its  ages  and  periods.  History,  from  its  compara- 
tive youth,  is  but  a  poor  instructer.  When  the  Egyptians  called  the  Greeks 
children  in  antiquities,  we  may  well  call  them  children ;  and  so  we  may 
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call  nil  (hose  nations  which  were  able  to  trnce  the  proq^ress  of  society  only 
within  their  own  limits.  But  now  tlie  great  man  of  iiiaiilcind  is  unrolled 
at  once,  and  there  is  nu  state  or  gradation  of  barbarism,  and  no  mode  ol 
refinement,  which  we  have  not  at  the  same  moment  under  our  view ;  the 
verv  different  civility  of  Europe  and  of  China ;  the  barbarism  of  Pernia 
and  ol  Abyssinia ;  the  erratic  manners  of  Tartary  and  of  Arabia  ;  the 
savage  state  of  North  America  and  New  Zealand.  Indeed  yon  have  made 
a  noble  use  ot'  the  advantages  you  have  had.  You  have  employed  philo- 
sophy to  judge  on  manners,  and  I'rom  mntiners  you  have  drawn  new  re- 
sources for  philosophy.  I  only  think  tli;il  in  one  or  two  points  you  have 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  savage  character." 

The  honours  which  were  paid  to  bim  by  foreigners  were  equally  grati 
fymg.  The  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  unanimously  elected 
him  a  member  on  the  eighth  of  August,  in  1777,  "  in  testimonjr  of  their 
approbation  of  the  industry  and  care  with  which  he  had  applied  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  History,  and  as  a  recompense  for  his  merit  in  naving  con- 
tributed so  much  to  illustrate  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  in  foreign 
countries."  It  likewise  amminted  une  of  its  members  to  translate  the  His- 
tory of  America  into  the  Spanish  language,  and  considerable  progress  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  translation.  But  the  latter  measure 
excited  alarm  in  an  absurd  and  decrepit  government,  wliich  sought  for 
safety  in  concealment  rather  than  in  a  Dola  and  liberal  policy,  and,  like 
the  silly  bird,  imagined  that  by  hiding  its  own  head  it  could  escape  from 
the  view  of  its  pursuers.  Tiie  translation  was,  therefore, olTicially  ordered 
to  be  suppressed,  with  the  vain  hope  of  keeping  the  world  still  in  the 
dark,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  tne  Spanisn  American  commerce,  and 
of  the  system  of  colonial  administration. 

It  was  not  from  Spain  alone  that  he  received  testimonies  of  respect.  In 
1781,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Padua  elected  him  one  of  its  foreign 
members;  and,  in  1783,  the  same  compliment  was  paid  lo  him  by  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petcrsburgh.  The  empress  Catharine 
also,  who,  numerous  as  were  her  faults,  vyas  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened intellect,  also  conferred  on  biin  a  flattering  distinction.  She 
ordered  his  friend,  Dr.  Rojjerson,  to  transmit  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  her 
esteem,  a  gold  snuffbox,  richly  set  with  diamonds ;  observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  person  whose  labours  had  afforded  her  so  much  satisfaction 
merited  some  attention  from  lier.  So  much,  indeed,  was  she  delighted 
with  the  works  of  the  Scottish  author,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  to 
him  the  place  of  first  model  in  historical  composition,  to  express  much 
admiration  of  the  sagacity  and  discernment  which  he  disolayed  in  painting 
the  human  mind  and  character,  and  to  declare  that  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  the  constant  companion  of  her  journeys,  and  that  she  was 
never  tired  of  p^i  using  it,  particularly  the  introductory  volume. 

As  soon  as  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  criticism  began  its  labours  in  search 
of  defects.  It  was  objected  to  the  author,  that  he  nad  shown  a  disposition 
to  palliate  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their  American 
conquests,  and  that  he  had  shed  an  illusive  lustre  round  the  daring  and 
intelligent  but  sanguinary  and  unprincipled  Cortos.  Even  Professor  Stew 
art,  notwithstanding  his  honourable  affection  lor  tlie  mcmoiy  of  his  friena» 
shrinks  from  vindicating  him  on  this  score,  and  contents  himself  with  oppo- 
sing to  the  charge  "  those  warm  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  humanity 
which  in  general  animate  his  writings."  Unwilling  to  censure  severely, 
and  unable  to  exculpate,  Bryan  Edwards  suggests,  as  an  apology  for  Dr 
Robertson,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  mind,  shrinking  from 
the  contemplation  of  alleged  horrors,  wishes  to  resist  conviction,  and  to  re 
lieve  itself  by  incredulity.  Dr.  Gleig,  however,  the  latest  biographer  of 
the  historian,  indignantly  rejects  this  apology  as  absurd  ;  ind,  more  enter 
prising  than  his  predecessors,  partly  labours  to  invalidate  the  accusationt 
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blest  and  inoit  beneficent  purouso^. 

those  conqu«;s(s  in  such  a  huint  wc  may  easily  I  "lieye  ;  siiu* ,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  th()  state  of  the  world  at  the  appearanct  .if  Christ,  he  untiilpsts 
■nnilars*!ntimonts  with  respect  to  the  measurelcas  ami  niiNluinborin;;  ambi- 
tion of  those  universal  robbers  the  Koinan<*«  whom  he  is  pltasod  to  style 
"  the  noblest  people  that  ever  ot)tercd  on  the  stage  of  the  world."  But 
this  defence  is  merely  sophistical.  Thouffh  we  are  not  ignorant  that  a  wise 
and  benignant  Providence  educes  good  trom  evil,  it  is  not  the  husintss  oi 
an  historian  to  diminish  the  loathing  which  evil  deeds  ought  to  excite  ;  nor 
does  it  a[>pear  that  morality  is  likely  to  he  much  benefited,  by  teaching; 
tyrants  and  murderers  to  imagine  that,  while  they  are  giving  the  rein  to 
tlieir  own  furious  and  malignant  nassions,  they  are  only  performing  their 
destined  tasks  as  instruments  of  tnu  Deity. 

This  was  by  no  means  all  that  was  urged  against  the  History  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is,  in  fact,  not  now  attempted  to  he  denied  that,  in  many  instances, 
Dr.  Robertson  was  led  astray  by  his  partiality  to  the  brilliant  but  fallacious 
theories  of  De  Pauw  and  HutFon.  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico, 
detected  and  somewhat  harshly  animadverted  on  several  errors,  a  part  of 
which  were  subsuauently  rectified.  Bryan  Edwards,  too,  pointed  out  some 
contradictions,  ana  some  erroneous  statements.  But  the  most  severe  cen- 
sor is  IVIr.  Southcy,  a  man  eminently  well  informed  on  ancient  Spanish  and 
American  events.  In  his  History  of  Brazil,  after  havnig  described  the 
mode  of  reckoning  in  use  among  the  transatlantic  tribes,  he  adds,  "  when 
Pauw  reasoned  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  Americans  in  numbers,  did  he 
suppress  this  remarkable  fact,  or  was  he  ignorant  of  it?  The  same  ques- 
tion is  applicable  to  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  on  this,  and  on  many  other  sub- 
jects, in  what  he  calls  his  History  of  America,  is  guilty  of  sucn  omissions, 
and  consequent  misrepresentations,  as  to  make  it  certain  either  that  he  had 
ndt  read  some  of  the  most  important  documents  to  which  he  refers,  or  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  notice  the  facts  which  he  found  there,  because  they 
were  not  in  conformity  to  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  A  remarkable 
example  occurs  respecting  a  circulating  medium ;  when  he  mentions  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  were  used  as  money  in  Mexico,  and  says,  '  this  seems  to  he  the 
utmost  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery 
of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the  use  of  money.'  Now,  it  is  said  by 
Cortes  himself,  that  when  he  was  about  to  make  cannon,  he  had  copper 
enough,  but  wanted  tin ;  and  having  bought  up  all  the  plates  and  pots, 
which  he  could  find  an)ong  the  soldiers,  he  began  to  inquire  among  the 
natives.  He  then  found,  that  in  the  province  oT  Tachco,  little  pieces  of 
tin,  like  thin  coin,  were  used  for  money,  there  and  in  other  places.  And 
this  led  him  to  a  discovery  of  the  mines  from  whence  it  was  taken.  The 
reputation  of  this  author  must  rest  upon  his  History  of  Scotland,  if  that  can 
support.it.    His  other  works  are  grievously  deficient." 

Such  are  the  defects  which  are  attributed  to  Dr.  Robertson^s  Histoiy 
On  the  other  band,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  many  sources  of  know 
ledge,  which  were  then  hidden,  have  since  become  accessible,  that  no 
man  is  at  all  times  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  that  the  most 
cautious  vigilance  may  sink  into  a  momentary  slumber,  and  that  to  him 
who  has  achieved  much,  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  due,  even  though  it  may 
be  discovered  that  he  has  left  something  undone.  Were  the  History  of 
the  Spanish  Conquests  proved  to  be  merely  a  fiction,  it  would  nevertheless 
continue  to  be  read,  such  attraction  is  there  in  the  general  elegance  of  the 
language,  the  skilful  delineation  of  the  characters,  and  the  sustained  inter* 
est  and  spirit  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  preface  to  this  portion  of  his  labours,  be  made  known  his  intention 
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to  resume  the  subject  at  a  future  period ;  and  he  assi^^ned  the  fennent 
which  then  agitated  our  North  American  colonies  as  a  reason  for  suspend* 
ingj,  at  present,  the  execution  of  that  part  of  his  plan  which  related  to 
British  America.  At  the  very  besiinnin^,  in  truth,  of  the  contest  with  the 
colonies,  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  not  having  completed  his  narra- 
tive. "  It  is  lucky,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan,  "  that  my  American 
History  was  not  finished  before  this  event.  How  many  plausible  theories 
that  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  form,  are  contradicted  by  what  has 
now  happened."  A  fragment  of  this  History,  which,  however,  was  care 
fully  corrected  by  him,  and  which  he  preserved  when  he  committed  his 
manuscripts  to  the  flames,  was  all  that  he  subsequently  wrote  of  the  work ; 
and  this  was  published  by  bis  son  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  an  editor  who  might  make  alterations  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the 
whole  on  the  public  as  the  genuine  composition  of  the  author. 

With  respect  to  a  separation  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nists. Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  have  somewhat  varied  in  his  sentiments,  and 
to  have  contemplated  the  probability  of  such  an  event  with  much  more 
dislike  in  1775  than  he  did  in  1766.  In  the  latter  year,  speaking  of  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  he  oaid,  "  I  rejoice,  from  my  love  of  the  human 
species,  that  a  million  of  men  in  America  have  some  cnance  of  running  the 
same  great  career  which  other  free  people  have  held  before  them.  I  do 
not  apprehend  revolution  or  independence  sooner  than  these  must  or  should 
come.  A  very  little  skill  and  attention  in  the  art  of  governing  may  pre- 
serve the  supremacy  of  Britain  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be  preserved."  But, 
in  1775,  though  he  still  acknowledged  that  the  colonies  must  ultimately 
become  independent,  he  was  anxious  that  their  liberation  should  be 
delayed  till  as  distant  a  period  as  possible,  and  was  clearlyof  opinion  that 
they  had  as  yet  no  right  to  throw  on"  their  allegiance.  Nor  was  he  sparing 
of  fiis  censure  on  the  ministers  for  the  want  oT  policy  and  firmness,  which 
he  considered  them  to  have  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  the  quar 
rel.  "I  agree  with  you  about  the  affairs  of  America,"  said  he,  in  a  letter, 
which  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  "  incapacity,  or  want  of  informa 
tion,  has  led  the  people  employed  there  to  deceive  the  ministry.  Trust- 
ing to  them,  they  have  been  trifling  for  two  years,  when  they  should  have 
been  serious,  until  they  have  rendered  a  very  simple  piece  of  business 
extremely  perplexed.  They  have  permitted  colonies,  disjoined  by  nature 
and  situation,  to  consolidate  into  a  regular  systematical  confederacy ;  and 
when  a  few  regiments  stationed  in  each  capital  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  take  arms,  they  have  suffered  them  quietly  to  levy 
and  train  forces,  as  if  they  had  not  seen  against  whom  they  were  prepared. 
But  now  we  are  fairly  committed,  and  I  do  think  it  fortunate  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Americans  has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  too  soon  for  them- 
selves. From  the  beginning  of  the  contest  I  have  always  asserted  that 
independence  was  their  object.  The  distinction  between  taxation  and 
regulation  is  mere  folly.  There  is  not  an  argument  against  our  right  of 
taxation  that  does  not  conclude  with  tenfold  force  against  our  power  of 
regulating  their  trade.  They  may  profess  or  disclaim  what  thejyr  please, 
and  hold  the  language  that  best  suits  their  purpose ;  but,  if  they  have  any 
meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  should  be  free  states,  connected  with  us  by 
blood,  by  habit,  and  by  religion,  but  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  and  trade 
where  and  with  whom  they  please.  This  they  will  one  day  attain,  but 
not  just  now,  if  there  be  any  degree  of  political  wisdom  or  vigour  remain- 
ing. At  the  same  time  one  cannot  but  regret  that  prosperous  growing 
states  should  be  checked  in  their  career.  As  a  lover  of  mankind,  I  bewaD 
it ;  but  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  I  must  wish  that  their  dependence 
on  it  should  continue.  If  the  wisdom  of  government  can  terminate  the 
contest  with  honour  instantly,  that  would  be  the  most  desirable  issue 
This,  however,  I  take  to  be  now  impossible ;  and  I  will  venture  to  forr 
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telli  that  if  our  leaders  do  not  at  once  exert  the  power  of  the  British  em 
pire  in  its  full  force,  the  stn^^le  will  be  long,  dubious,  and  disgraceful 
We  are  past  the  hour  of  lenitives  ind  half  exertions.    If  the  contest  be 
protracted,  the  smallest  interrui-    tn  of  the  tranquillity  that  reigns  in 
Europe,  or  even  the  appearance  oi  .t,  may  be  fatal." 

It  must  be  owned,  that  language  like  this  goes  very  far  towards  justify- 
ing the  sarcasm  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  the  reverend  historian  was  "a 
very  moderate  Whig.''  Perhaps,  also,  bis  belief  that,  at  the  outset,  a  lew 
regiments  in  earn  capital  would  have  sufficed  to  trample  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Americans,  may  now  appear  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  or  of  human  nature.  Yet  we  must,  at  the 
game  time,  remember  that  this  erroneous  idea  was  held  by  him  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  men  of  intellect,  and  that  it  was  even  brought  for- 
ward in  the  British  senate  as  an  undeniable  truth. 

Though  the  American  war  precluded  Dr.  Robertson  from  bringing  to  & 
close  his  history  of  the  British  settlements,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why 
he  could  not  continue  it  to  a  certain  point ;  or  why,  at  least,  he  could  not 
proceed  with  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  related  to  the  colonization  of 
Brazil,  and  the  violent  struggles  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  in 
that  country — an  extensive  subject,  and  worthy  of  his  pen,  as  it  would  have 
afforded  bim  abundant  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  delineative 
talents.  Our  curiosity  on  this  head  is  not  satisfied  by  the  reason  which, 
as  we  have  recently  seen,  ha  himself  gave,  in  his  preface  and  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Strahan.  That  reason,  however,  i:e  repeated  in  a  correspondence 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Waddilove,  and  it  is  now  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  better. 
It  is  certain  that  a  wish  to  retire  from  literary  toil  was  not  his  motive;  for, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  postponed  his  History  of  America,  he  declared 
that  it  was  "  neither  his  inclination  nor  his  interest  to  remain  altogether 
idle."  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  projected  a  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  revolution  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
even  be^an  to  collect  the  necessary  documents.  Notwithstanding  this 
seems  to  nave  been,  for  a  while,  a  favourite  scheme,  it  was  speedily  relin- 
quished; a  circumstance  which  may  justly  be  regretted.  Hume  then  sug- 
gested the  History  of  the  Protestants  in  France.  "The  events,"  said  he, 
*  are  important  in  themselves,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  great 
revolutions  of  Europe  :  some  of  the  boldest  or  most  amiable  characters  of 
modern  times,  the  aatniral  Coligny,  Henry  IV.,  &c.  would  be  your  peculiar 
heroes  ;  the  materials  are  copious,  and  authentic,  and  accessible  ;  and  the 
objects  appear  to  stand  at  that  just  distance  which  excites  curiosity  with- 
out inspiring  passion." 

The  hint  given  by  Hume  was,  however,  not  adopted.  About  the  year 
1779  or  1780,  Dr.  Robertson  seems,  indeed,  to  have  seriously  resolved  to 
write  no  more  for  the  public,  but  to  pursue  his  studies  at  leisure,  and  for 
lis  own  amusement  "  His  circumstances,"  says  professor  Stewart,  "  were 
independent:  he  was  approaching  to  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  constitution 
considerably  impaired  by  a  sedentary  life ;  and  a  long  application  to  the 
compositions  he  had  prepared  tor  the  press  had  interfered  with  n.uch  of 
the  gratification  he  might  have  enjoyed,  if  he  had  been  at  liberlv  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  his  own  taste  and  curiosity.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  be  more 
or  less  made  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  letters,  whether  with  a  view 
to  emolument  or  to  fame ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  easy  to  make  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  prospect  (seldom,  alas!  realized)  of  earning  by  their  exer- 
tions, that  learned  and  honourable  leisure  which  he  was  so  tbrtunate  as  to 
attain." 

We  must  now  contemplate  Dr.  Robertson  in  another  point  of  view— that 
of  his  ecclesiastical  and  academical  character  ;  in  which,  no  less  than  in 
his  literary  capacity,  he  occupied  a  prominent  station.  The  eminence, 
however,  which  he  had  not  attained  without  difficulty,  he  did  not  h(ild 
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entirely  without  danger.  In  one  instance  he  was  near  fallii^  a  vicfim  to  hn 
spirit  of  iiherah'ty.  In  1778,  the  British  legislature  relieved  the  English 
Roman  catholics  from  some  of  the  severest  of  the  barbaroi.s  penalties  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  nearly  a  century  before.  Encouraged  by 
this  event,  the  Scottish  catliolics  determined  to  petition  parliament  to  extend 
the  benefit  to  themselves.  To  this  measure  Dr.  Robertson  was  friendly, 
and  he  successfully  exerted  his  influence,  and  that  of  his  partisans,  to  pro- 
cure the  rejection  of  a  remonstrance  against  it,  which  was  brought  forward 
in  the  general  assembly  But  on  this  occasion,  as,  unhappily,  on  too  many 
others,  bigotiy  and  ignorance  triumphed  over  sound  policy  and  Christian 
charity.  The  trumpet  of  fanaticism  was  immediately  sounded,  and  men 
of  the  most  opposite  principles  and  interests  hurried  to  obey  the  call. 
Presbyterians,  seceders,  and  even  episcopalians,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
themselves  under  the  lash  of  penal  statutes,  all  combined  in  the  crusade 
against  papistry.  Pamphlets  and  speeches  were  lavished,  to  prove  that 
the  institution  in  church  and  state  must  inevitabW  perish,  if  an  iota  of 
relief  vvere  granted  to  the  faithless  members  of  an  idolatrous  and  sanguinary 
church.  Tfie  Roman  catholics  were  so  terrified  at  the  fury  that  was  thus 
aroused,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  among  them  informed  the  ministry 
that  they  would  desist  from  appealing  to  parliament ;  and  they  endeavoured 
to  calm  the  popular  tempest,  by  puolishing  in  the  daily  papers  an  account 
of  their  proceedings.  But  the  enlightened  mob  of  Edmburgh  had  sagely 
resolved  that  the  catholics  should  not  even  dare  to  wish  for  the  slightest 

5)articipation  in  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  without  being  punished 
or  their  temerity.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1779,  multitudes 
of  the  lowest  classes,  headed  by  disguised  leaders,' assembled  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  burnt  the  house  of  the  popish  bishop  and  two  chapels:  and,  in 
their  even-handed  justice,  were  on  the  point  of  committing  to  the  flames 
an  episcopal  chapel,  when  they  were  propitiated,  by  being  told  that  an 
episcopal  clergyman  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  ablest  tracts  which  had 
been  published  against  popery.  As,  however,  they  could  not  consent  to 
remit  their  vengeance,  but  only  to  change  its  object,  they  turned  their 
wrath  U])on  those  who  had  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  catholics.  Dr.  Robertson  was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  most  guilty, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  his  property  and  life  was  considered 
as  sufficient  to  atone  for  his  crime.  Fortunately  nis  friends  had  provided 
for  his  safety,  and,  when  the  self-appointed  champions  of  religion  reached 
his  house,  it  was  found  to  be  defended  by  a  military  force,  which  they  had 
not  enough  of  courage  to  look  in  the  face.  As  tney  had  come  only  to 
destroy  and  to  murder,  they,  of  course,  retreated,  when  they  discovered 
that,  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  fight.  Dr. 
Robertson  is  said  to  have  manifested  great  firmness  and  tranquillity  during 
this  trying  scene. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Robertson  as  the  person  most  worthy  of  suffering  by 
their  summary  process  of  punishment  without  trial,  the  mob  of  Edinbui^n 
acted  with  a  more  than  niobbish  share  of  injustice.  Though  desirous  that 
the  catholics  should  be  released  from  their  thraldom,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  put  any  thing  to  the  hazard  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object,  and  had 
already  withdrawn  his  patronage  from  such  obnoxious  clients.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who,  as  Goldsmith  says  of  Burke,  are  "  too  fond  of  the 
risfht  to  pursue  the  expedient"  With  him  prudence  was  a  governing 
principle.  When,  there/nre,  he  saw  that  his  countrymen  were  adverse 
to  the  measure,  he  advised  the  ministry  to  forbear  from  lending  their  .coun- 
tenance to  it.  In  an  eloquent  speech,  delivered  in  the  general  assembly, 
I  e  afterwards  explained  and  vindicated  the  view  which  he  originally  took 
of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  finally  acted.  The  perusal  of 
that  which  he  urged,  on  the  latter  point,  will  not  merely  show  what  were 
'•motives  in  this  instance,  but  also  afford  some  insight  Into  his  genera. 
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caaracter.  How  far  his  system  of  policy  is  consonant  with  dignity  or 
wisdom,  which,  indeed,  are  inseparabje,  i  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  It 
might,  perhaps,  not  improperly,  be  objected  to  him,  that  he  mistakes  the 
voice  of  a  blind  infuriatecl  multitude  for  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  though 
it  is  impossible  for  any  two  things  to  be  more  different  in  their  nature.  It 
might  be  asked,  too,  why  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  a  Scottish  mob  were 
to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than  the  complaints  of  the  American 
colonists  why  the  one  were  to  be  indulged  or  complied  with,  while  the 
other  wi?}  J  be  silenced  by  "a  few  regiments  stationed  in  each  capital  ?" 
"  As  soon,"  says  he,  "  as  I  perceived  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  flame 
which  the  discussion  of  this  subject  had  kindled  in  Scotland,  my  ideas 
concerning  the  expedience  at  this  juncture  of  the  measure  in  question,  began 
to  alter.  For  although  I  did  think,  and  I  do  still  believe,  that  if  the  pro- 
testants  in  this  country  had  acquiesced  in  the  repeal  as  quietly  as  our 
brethrep  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  fatal  blow  would  have  been  given  tc 
popery  in  the  Kritish  dominions  ;  I  know,  that  in  legislation,  the  sentiments 
and  dispositions  of  the  people,  tor  whom  laws  are  made,  should  be  attended 
to  with  care.  I  remembered  that  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  de- 
clared, that  he  had  framed  for  his  fellow-citizens  not  the  best  laws,  but 
the  best  laws  which  they  could  bear.  I  recollected  with  veverence,  that 
the  divine  Legislator  himself,  accommodating  his  dispensations  to  the  frailty 
of  his  subjects,  had  given  the  Israelites  for  a  season  statutes  which  were 
not  good.  Even  the  preiudicesof  the  people  are,  in  my  opinion,  respectable ; 
and  an  indulgent  legislator  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  run  counter  to  them. 
It  appeared  manifestly  to  be  sound  policy,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people,  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate  them  ;  and,  however  ill  founded 
their  apprehensions  might  be,  some  concession  was  now  requisite  in  order 
to  ren)ove  them." 

This  was,  I  believe,  the  last  speech  which  he  made  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. VVhile  he  was  yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise 01  undiminished  influence  in  that  assembly,  he  came  to  a  resolution  to 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  public  business.  It  was  in  the  year  1780, 
about  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  historian,  and  when  he  was  only 
fifty-nine,  that  he  adopted  this  resolution.  Several  causes  seem  to  have 
concurred  in  producing  his  retirement.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  scene  till  he  ^vas  eclipsed  by  younger 
rivals ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  felt  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  violent 
men  of  his  own  party,  who,  though  he  had  yielded  many  points  to  them 
against  his  better  judgment,  were  nevertheless  dissatisfiea  that  he  refused 
to  resort  to  stronger  measures  than  he  deemed  to  be  either  right  or  pru- 
dent, and  who,  in  consequence,  tormented  him  with  letters  of  remonstrance 
and  reproach,  which,  as  from  their  nature  may  easily  be  imagined,  were 
written  in  a  petulant  and  acrimonious  style.  In  addition,  there  was  one 
subject,  which  had  long  been  a  particular  annoyance  to  him,  and  on  which 
he  had  been  more  pertinaciously  urged  and  fretted  than  on  every  other. 
This  was  a  scheme  for  abolishing  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Formula.  Into  this  scheme,  which  he  had  avowed  his  determination 
to  resist,  whatever  shape  it  might  assume,  many  of  his  friends  had  zealously 
entered,  and  his  patience  was  severely  tried  "by  their  "  beseeching  or  be- 
sieging" him  with  respect  to  so  important  an  ooject.  By  his  cautious  and 
persuasive  jpolicy,  he  nad  for  a  considerable  period  prevented  the  contro- 
versy from  beiiie  agitated  in  the  assemblies ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  ultimately  compel  attention,  and  would  give  rise  to  vehement  dis- 

Eutes ;   and  it  was  this  circumstance,  as  he  himself  confessed,  that  "  at 
sast  confirmed  his  resolution  to  retire." 

Having  rendered  triumphant  a  cause  which,  to  say  the  least,  had  nume- 
rous enemies,  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  his  character  would  not 
be  aspersed  by  many  of  those  who  were  mortified  to  witness  his  success. 
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Accordingly,  the  charge  of  having  deserted  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
Scottish  church  was  often  urged  against  him  by  some  of  his  antagonists. 
Others,  who  had  more  of  the  zealot  in  their  composition,  did  not  slop  here. 
These  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  being  mdifferenl  to  Christianity 
itself ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  they  alleged  his  hanits  of  intimacy  with  Hume, 
and  his  correspondence  with  Gibbon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
stupid  calumny  ought  to  excite  anger  or  contempt. 

This,  however,  was  the  language  of  only  malignant  hearts,  or  little 
minds.  By  the  great  majority,  even  of  those  who  were  in  opposition  to 
him,  full  justice  was  done  to  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and  the  purity  of  his 
motives.  Among  those  who,  believing  patronage  to  be  a  nuisance,  were 
the  most  strenuous  in  contending  with  him,  was  Dr.  Erskine,  his  college 
mate,  and  colleague  in  the  ministry.  That  venerable  and  learned  person 
always  preserved  for  him  a  warm  esteem,  and,  after  the  historian  was  no 
more,  paid  to  bis  memory  an  animated  and  affectionate  tribute  from  the 
pulpit.  "  His  speeches  in  church  courts,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  "  were  ad- 
mired by  those  whom  they  did  not  convince,  and  acquired  and  preserved 
him  an  influence  over  a  majority  in  them,  which  none  before  him  enjoyed ; 
though  his  measures  were  sometimes  new,  and  warmly,  and  with  great 
strength  of  argument,  opposed,  both  from  the  press,  and  in  the  General 
Assembly.  To  this  influence  many  causes  contributed ":  his  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  church  policy,  which  he  early  adopted :  his 
sagacity  in  forming  plans  ;  his  sleaainess  in  executing  them  ;  bis  quick  dis- 
cernment of  whatever  might  hinder  or  promote  his  designs ;  his  boldness 
in  encountering  difficulties ;  his  presence  of  mind  in  improving  every  occa- 
sional advantage ;  the  address  with  which,  when  he  saw  it  necessary,  ht 
could  make  an  honourable  retreat;  and  his  skill  in  stating  a  vote,  and 
seizing  the  favourable  moment  for  ending  a  debate  and  ui^ing  a  decision. 
He  guided  aryl  governed  others,  without  seeming  to  assume  any  superiority 
over  them ;  and  fixed  and  strengthened  his  power,  by  often,  m  matters  of 
form  and  expediency,  preferring  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom,  he  acted, 
to  his  own.  In  former  times,  hardly  any  rose  up  to  speak  in  the  General 
Assem.bly,  till  called  upon  by  the  Moderator,  unless  men  advanced  in  years, 
of  high  rank,  or  of  established  characters.  His  example  and  influence  en- 
couraged young  men  of  abilities  to  take  their  share  of  public  business  , 
and  thus  deprived  Moderators  of  an  engine  for  preventing  causes  being 
fairly  and  impartially  discussed.  The  power  of  others,  who  formerly  had 
in  some  measure  guided  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  derived  from  m'inisters 
of  state,  and  expired  with  their  fall.  He  remained  unhurt  amidst  frequent 
ehanges  of  administration.  Great  men  in  office  were  always  ready  to 
countenance  him,  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  hi"* 
aid.  But  he  judged  for  himself,  and  scor'ed  to  be  their  slave,  or  to  subm  i 
to  receive  their  instructions.  Hence,  his  influence,  not  confined  to  men  of 
mercenary  views,  extended  to  many  of  a  free  and  independent  spirit,  who 
supportea,  because  they  approved,  his  measures ;  which  others,  from  the 
same  independent  spirit,  thought  it  their  duty  steadily  to  oppose. 

"  Deliberate  in  forming  his  judgment,  but,  when  formed,  not  easily 
moved  to  renounce  it,  he  sometimes  viewed  the  altered  plans  of  others 
with  too  suspicious  an  eye.  Hence,  there  were  able  and  worthy  men,  of 
whom  he  expressed  himself  less  favourably,  and  whose  later  appearances 
m  church  judicatories  he  censured  as  inconsistent  with  principles  they  had 
formerly  professed :  while  they  maintained,  that  the  system  of  managing 
church  affairs  was  changed,  not  their  opinions  or  conduct.  Still,  however, 
keen  and  determined  opposition  to  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
neither  extinguished  his  esteem  nor  forfeited  his  friendljy  otTices,  when  he 
saw  opposition  carried  on  without  rancour,  and  when  he  believed  that  it 
originated  from  conscience  and  principle,  not  from  personal  animosity,  or 
envy,  or  ambition." 
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Ot'hts  private  character,  Dr.  Er«kiiie  adds,  that  "he enjoyed  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  without  running  into  riot ;  was  temperate  without  aus- 
terity; condescending  and  atfahle  without  meanness;  and  in  expense  nei- 
iiier  sordid  nor  prodigal.  He  could  feel  in  injury,  and  yet  bridle  his  pas- 
sion ;  was  grave,  not  sullen  ;  steady,  not  qbslmate  ;  friendly,  not  officious ; 
prudent  and  cautious,  not  timid." 

Than  the  triumph  which  the  principles  of  Dr.  Robertson  obtained  in 
the  General  Assembly  nothing  could  be  more  complete;  and  it  was  the 
more  flattering,  inasmuch  as  it  was  consummated  alter  he  had  ceased  to 
take  a  part  in  the  debates.  It  had,  from  the  year  1736,  been  the  custom, 
annually,  for  the  Assembly  to  itistruct  the  Commission,  "  to  make  due  ap- 
plication to  the  king  and  parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patron- 
age, in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  for  doing  so  should  occur."  So  cau 
tious  was  the  policy  of  Dr.  Robertson,  that,  although  he  had  entirely  sub 
verted  the  very  groundwork  on  which  this  instruction  was  raised,  he  nevei 
chose  to  move  that  it  should  be  expunged.  He  knew  that  it  was  populai 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  risk  the  chance  ot  dissension  in  the  Assembly,  by  an  unnecessary 
and  idle  attack  upon  this  shadow  of  a  shade.  In  the  year  1784,  however, 
it  was  omitted,  without  any  struggle  being  made  in  its  favour,  and  it  baa 
never  since  been  renewed;. 

Whether  the  system  established  by  him  has  contributed  to  the  harmony 
and  welfare  of  the  Scottish  church  is  a  question  which  yet  remains  unde 
cided.  It  is  urged,  by  the  friends  of  the  system,  that  it  ha«  given  peace 
to  the  church ;  that  the  General  Assembly  is  no  longer  occupied  with  angiy 
appeals  and  tumultuous  disputes;  that  instead  of  there  being,  as  formerly, 
a  necessity  to  call  in  a  military  force,  to  protect  the  presbytery  in  the  act 
of  induction,  ministers  are  now  peaceably  settled ;  and  that  the  worst  that 
ever  happens  is  the  secession  of  the  discontented  part  of  the  parishioners, 
and  the  consequent  erection  of  a  separate  place  of  worship,  which  they 
frequent  only  till  their  zeal  cools,  and  then  desert  to  rejoin  the  kirk.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the  peace  is  rather  in  appearance 
than  in  reality ;  that,  though  the  people  have  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  As- 
sembly, their  silence  arises  from  disgust  and  weariness,  and  not  from  satis- 
faction ;  that,  grown  too  wise  to  enter  into  a  protracted  and  fruitless  con* 
test,  they  immediately  set  themselves  to  rear  a  seceding  meeting  house, 
which  often  carries  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishioners ;  and  that,  by 
this  quiet  but  continual  increase  of  seceding  meetings,  the  influence  of  the 
established  church  has  beer  ^...dually  weakened  and  contracted,  a  spirit  of 
disunion  has  been  spread,  and  a  heavy  additional  burden  has  been  imposed 
on  property  of  every  kind. 

But,  whatever  doubt  may  exist  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  none 
with  respect  to  another.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Robertson 
conduced  greatly  to  give  a  more  dignified  character  to  the  proceedings  ot 
the  General  Assembly,  to  introduce  an  impartial  exercise  of  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  church,  and  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  tolerance  among 
men  who  had  hitherto  prided  themselves  on  their  utter  contempt  of  them. 
In  such  respect  are  his  decisions  held,  that  they  still  form  a  sort  of  com 
mon  law  in  the  church ;  and  the  time  which  elapsed^  between  his  being 
chosen  Principal  of  the  University  and  his  withorawing  from  public  life, 
U  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Robertson's  administration 

It  is  in  his  capacity  of  Principal  that  he  is  next  to  be  considered.  In  this 
Important  office  he  aisplayed  his  wonted  activity  and  talent.  He  be^an 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  by  delivering 
annually  a  Latin  discourse  before  the  University.  Of  these  orations,  the 
first,  the  oljject  of  which  was  to  recommend  the  study  of  classical  learn- 
ing, was  d(Aivered  on  the  third  of  February,  1763.  It  is  said,  among  nu- 
merous other  splendid  passages,  to  have  contained  a  beautiful  panegyric 
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on  the  stoical  philosonliy.  In  the  following  year, his  discourse  "consisted 
chiefly  of  moral  and  literary  observatiiiH,  adapted  to  the  particular  cir 
cumsfances  of  youth,"  and  the  style  is  ailirnied  to  be  "  uncommonly  elegant 
and  impressive,  and  possessed  of  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  English  impositions."  In  1765  and  1766,  he  chose  for  his  theme  the 
comparative  advantages  of  public  and  private  education ;  a  subject  which 
he  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  After  1766  these  annual  lectures  ceased 
his  time  being  too  fully  occupied  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  them. 

Bjt;  thougfi  his  lectures  were  of  necessity  discontinued,  he  never  remit* 
ted  in  his  attention  even  to  the  minutest  duties  of  his  office.  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  felt  a  filial  anxiety  to  omit  nothing  whi^h  could  assist  in 
giving  lustre  to  the  University  at  which  his  own  talents  had  been  cultivated. 
With  very  slender  funds,  he  made  large  additions  to  the  public  library; 
he  planned  or  reformed  most  of  the  literary  and  medical  societies,  which 
have  raised  Edinburgh  to  such  eminence  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  a 
focus  of  literature  ;  and  he  contrived  to  preserve  an  unmterrupted  harmony 
among  tlie  numerous  members  of  the  body  which  he  superintended. 
"The  good  sense,  temper,  and  address,"  says  professor  Stewart,  "with 
which  he  presided  for  thirty  years  at  our  university  meetings,  were 
attended  with  effects  no  less  essential  to  our  prosperity ;  and  are  attested 
by  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
literary  community,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  there  did  not 
occur  a  single  question  which  was  not  terminated  by  a  unanimous 
decision." 

To  his  exertions  Scotland  is  also  chiefly  'ndebted  for  its  Royal  Society, 
which  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  March,  1763.  The  basis  of 
this  establishment  was  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  founder  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  In  his  zeal  to  give  all  possible  lustre  to  the  new 
institution,  by  drawing  together  men  of  every  species  ot  merit.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson seems,  for  once,  to  have  acted  with  less  than  his  usual  liberality. 
An  antiquarian  society,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Buchan,  had, 
two  years  before,  been  formed  in  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  and  this  body 
also  was  desirous  to  obtain  ihe  royal  charter.  The  application  which  it 
made  t'  the  crown  was,  however,  eagerly  opposed,  in  a  "  Memorial  from 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh."  This  me- 
morial is  signed  by  Dr.  Robertson ;  but  it  is  so  feeble  in  composition  as 
well  as  in  njasoning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  have  flowed  from  bis 
pen.  The  argument  on  which  it  whc  !y  relies  is,  that  "  narrow  countries" 
cannot  supply  materials  for  more  than  one  society ;  that  Scotland  is  such  a 
country  ;  ana,  therefore,  that  it  "ought  not  to  form  its  literary  plans  upon 
the  model  of  the  more  extensive  kingdoms  in  Europe,  but  in  imitation  of 
those  which  are  more  circumscribed."  To  this  hostile'  proceeding  the 
antiquaries  responded,  in  a  long  memorial,  which  was  penned  with  much 
acutencss,  and  was  naturally  expressive  of  some  degree  of  resentmeiit. 
They  were  successful  in  the  contest,  and  their  charter  was  granted. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Robertson,  as  a  writer,  were  closed  by  a  work  which 
entered  largely  into  antiquarian  investigation,  as  connected  with  history 
In  1791  he  published  a  quirto  volume,  containing  his  "Historical  Disqui- 
sition concerning  the  Knowledge  whi(h  the  Ancients  had  of  India;  and  the 
Progress  of  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Passage 
to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  An  Appendix  was  dedicated  to  ob- 
servations on  the  civil  policy,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings,  the  aits, 
thp  sciences,and  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Indians.  This  subject,  which 
occupied  liim  twelve  months,  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  perusal  of  major 
Rennell's  Memoirs  for  illustrating  his  History  of  Hinclostan,  and  was  origi- 
nally taken  ufi  with  no  other  object  than  his  own  amusement  and  instruction. 
That  it  would  become  as  popular  as  his  other  productions  was,  from  its 
nature,  not  to  be  expected,  but  it  obtained  an  honourable  share  of  public 
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approbation ,  and,  though  it  has  since  been  partly  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  inquiries,  which,  however,  were  grounded  on  more  ample  mate- 
"ials,  it  will  always  retain  a  certain  dej?ree  of  value,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  his  industry,  of  his  habits  (j{  research,  and  of  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment. 

The  latter  years  of  Dr.  Robertson's  existence  were  passed  in  the  weH 
earned  enjoyment  of  honourable  leisure.  But,  though  he  ceased  to  write, 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  studious.  Till  the  end  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have 
'isen  early,  and  to  have  given  up  no  part  of  his  time  to  company  before 
the  hour  of  dinner.  What  he  was  in  the  moments  of  oocial  ease  has  been 
o  excellently  described  by  professor  Stewart,  that  his  own  words  ought 
to  be  used.  "A  rich  stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  acquired  from 
books  and  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  together  with  a 
perfect  acquaintance  at  all  times  with  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  the 
soundest  sagacity  and  good  sense  applied  to  the  occurrences  of  common 
life,  rendered  him  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable  of  companions.  He 
seldom  aimed  at  art ;  but,  with  his  intimate  friends,  he  often  indulged  a 
sportive  and  fanciful  species  of  humour.  He  delighted  in  good  natured 
characteristical  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  added  powerfully  to 
their  effect  by  his  own  enjoyment  in  relating  them.  He  was,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  susceptible  of'^the  ludicrous;  but  on  no  occasion  did  he  forget 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  decorum  of  his  profession ;  nor  did  he 
ever  lose  sight  of  that  classical  taste  which  adorned  liis  compositions.  His 
turn  of  expression  was  correct  and  pure;  sometimes,  perhaps,  inclining 
more  than  is  expected,  in  the  carelessness  of  a  social  hour,  to  formal  and 
artificial  periods ;  but  it  was  stamped  with  his  own  manner  no  less  than  his 
rremeditated  style  :  it  was  always  the  language  of  a  superior  and  a  culti- 
vated mind,  and  it  embellished  every  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  In  the 
company  of  strangers,  he  increased  liis  exertions  to  amuse  and  to  inform  ; 
and  the  splendid  variety  of  his  conversation  was  commonly  the  chief  cir- 
cumstance on  which  they  dwelt  in  enumerating  his  talents ;  and  yet,  I 
must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  much  as  1  always  admired  his 
powers  when  they  were  thus  called  forth,  I  enjoyed  his  society  less  than 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  circle  of  his  intimates,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family." 

It  IS  not  one  ot'  he  least  amiable  features  of  his  character,  that,  though 
he  was  not  forward  to  volunteer  his  advice,  yet,  when  he  was  consulted  by 
his  young  acquaintance,  as  was  very  often  the  case,  "he  entered  into  their 
concerns  with  the  most  lively  interest,  and  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  and 
a  pride  in  imparting  to  them  all  the  lights,  of  his  experien    :  and  wisdom." 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1791  that  the  health  of  Dr.  Robertson 
began  to  manifest  indications  of  decline.  Strong  symptoms  of  jaundice 
next  appeared,  his  constitution  was  sapped,  and  a  lingering  and  fatal  illness 
ensued.  His  spirits,  however,  remained  unbroken.  Till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  he  persisted  in  officiating  as  a  minister.  When  his 
decaying  strength  no  longer  allowed  him  to  perform  his  clerical  duties,  he 
retired  to  Grange  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  might 
have  the  advantage  of  more  tjuiet,  a  pure  air,  and  the  sight  of  those  rural 
and  picturesque  oojects  in  which  he  had  ever  delighted.  "  While  he  was 
able  to  walk  abroad,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "he  commonly  passed  a  part  ot 
the  day  in  a  small  garden,  enjoying  the  simple  gratifications  it  afforded 
with  all  his  wonted  relish.  Some  who  now  hear  me  will  long  remember, 
among  the  trivial  yet  interesting  incidents  which  marked  these  last  weeks 
of  his  memorable  life,  his  daily  visits  to  the  fruit  trees  (which  were  then 
in  blossom),  and  the  smile  with  which  he,  more  than  once,  contrasted  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  progress,  with  the  event  which  was  to  happen 
before  their  maturity."  It  was  while  he  was  thus  lingering  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  that  lie  was  visited  by  two  gentlemen  from  New-York,  who 
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were  extremely  anxiuus  for  an  interview  with  him.  He  rallied  all  ti> 
powers  to  entertain  his  guests,  and  to  inspire  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of 
kindness  towards  the  parent  land  of  the  late  colonists ;  and,  on  their  rising 
to  take  leave,  he  said  to  them,  in  accents  at  once  dignified  and  pathetic, 
"  When  you  go  home,  tell  your  countrymen  that  you  saw  the  wrecK  of  Dr. 
Robertson."  In  less  than  two  months  that  wreck  disappeared  in  the  ocean 
of  eternity.  He  expired,  with  the  fortitude  wiiich  became  him,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1793,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his 
ministry. 

So  much  has  been  written  by  others,  respecting  the  literary  merit  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  that  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessary,  even  would  my  con 
fined  limits  permit  me,  to  enter  into  a  lengthenea  discussion.  His  style 
has  less  of  careless  easy  grace,  but  has  more  of  equable  dignity,  than  that 
of  Hume  ;  it  does  not  display  the  masterly  modulation,  but  it  has  none  of 
the  occasional  obscurity  and  meretricious  ornament,  of  that  of  Gibbon ;  it 
is  well  balanced,  unstained  by  vulgarisms,  more  idiomatically  English 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  is  defective,  per- 
haps, only  in  being  too  uniformly  of  an  elevated  tone.  In  arranging  and 
linlcing  together  into  one  harmonious  whole  (he  scattered  parts  ot  his  sub- 
ject, he  is  eminently  happy ;  and  in  delineating  characters,  manners,  and 
scenery,  in  making  vividly  present  to  the  mind  that  which  he  describes^ 
be  has  few  rivals,  and  no  superiors.  If  all  that  has  been  urged  against  his 
works  be  admitted,  and  some  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  may  nevertheless 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  balance  heavily  preponderates  in  his  favour 
and  that  he  will  always  continue  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  moden 
bistoriaiu. 
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Iif  fulfilling  the  engagement  which  I  had  come  under  to  the  Public  vriih 
respect  to  the  History  of  America,  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  pub- 
liiihed  any  part  of  the  Work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The  present 
state  of  the  British  colonies  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  resolution.  While 
they  are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great  Britain,  inquiries  and  specula- 
tions concerning  their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws,  which  exist  no 
longer,  cannot  be  interesting.  The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind 
are  now  turned  towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever  manner  this 
unhappy  contest  may  terminate,  a  new  order  of  things  must  arise  in  North 
America,  and  its  affairs  will  assume  another  aspect.  I  wait  with  the  soli- 
citude of  a  good  citizen,  until  the  ferment  subside,  and  regular  government 
be  re-established,  ami  then  I  shall  return  to  this  part  of  my  wofk,  in  which 
I  had  made  some  progress.  That,  together  with  the  history  of  Portuguese 
America,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  will  complete  my  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish  contain  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and 
colonies  there.  This  is  not  only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American 
stoiy,  but  so  much  detached,  as  by  itself  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  remark- 
able for  the  unity  of  the  subject.  As  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
Spaniards  in  planting  colonies,  which  '.  .ve  been  adopted  in  some  measure 
by  every  nation,  are  unfolded  in  this  part  of  my  work;  it  will  serve  as  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  history  of  all  the  European  establishments  in 
America,  and  convey  such  information  concerning  this  important  article  of 
policy,  as  may  be  deemed  no  less  interesting  than  curious. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  Ihave  departed  in  many  instances,  from  the  accounts  of  pre- 
ceding historians,  and  have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  Public  to  mention  the  sources  from 
which  I  have  derived  such  intelligence  which  justifies  me  either  in  placing 
transactions  in  a  new  light,  or  in  loniiing  any  new  opinion  with  respect  to 
their  causes  and  effects.  This  duty  I  perform  with  greater  satistaction,  as 
it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  those  benefactors 
who  have  hopourea  me  with  their  countenance  and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  fiom  Spain  that  I  had  to  expect  the  most  important  intbrmation, 
with  regard  to  this  part  of  my  work,  I  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance  for  me,  when  Lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  personally  known,  and  with  whose  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  dis- 
position to  oblige,  I  was  well  acquainted,  Avas  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  him,  I  met  with  such  a  reception 
as  satisfied  me  that  his  endeavours  would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper 
manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  my  wishes ;  and  1  am  per- 
fectly sensible,  that  what  progress  I  have  made  in  my  inquiries  among  the 
Spaniards,  ought  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  their  knowing  how  much  his 
lordship  interested  himself  in  my  success. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham  than  the  advantages 
which  I  have  derived  from  his  attention  in  engaging  Mr.  Waddilove,  the 
chaplain  of  his  embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inquiries  in 
Spain,  the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be  very  great.  During  five 
years  that  gentleman  has  carried  on  researches  for  my  behoof,  with  such 
activity,  perseverance,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  which  his  attention 
was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with  no  less  astonishment  than  satisfaction. 
He  procured  for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I  have 
consulted;  and  as  many  of  them  were  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  are  become  extremely  rare,  the  collecting  of  these  was  such  an 
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occupation  as  alone  required  much  time  and  assiduity.  To  his  friendly 
attention  I  am  indebted  for  conies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts,  con- 
taining; hf-in  and  details  which  I  might  iiave  searched  for  in  vain  m  works 
that  liiive  been  made  public.  Encouraged  by  the  invitiiiff  good  will  with 
which  Mr.  Waddilove  conferred  his  favours,  1  transmitted  to  him  a  set  ot 
queries,  with  respect  both  to  the  customs  and  policy  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  nature  of  several  institutions  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them  without  dis- 
closing any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  foreigner. 
He  translated  these  into  Spanish,  and  obtained  from  various  persons  who 
had  resided  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  such  replies  as  have  afforded 
me  much  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  those  peculiar  advantages  with  which  my  inquiries 
were  carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret  f  am  obliged  to  adtf,  that  their 
success  must  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  not  lo  any 
communication  by  public  authority.  By  a  singular  arrangement  of  Philip 
II.  the  records  of  the  Spanisii  monarchy  are  deposited  in  the  Jlrchivo  of 
Simancas,  near  Valladolid,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  seat  of  government  and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  The 
papers  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its  histoiy 
towards  which  my  attention  was  directed,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone, 
according  to  one  account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Archivo;  and, 
according  to  another,  they  compose  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  large 
bundles.  Conscious  of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  industry  which 
belongs  to  an  historian,  the  prospect  of  sucii  a  treasure  excited  my  most 
ardent  curiosity.  But  the  prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain, 
with  an  excess  of  caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over  tier  transactions 
in  America.  From  strangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude. 
Even  to  her  own  subjects  the  Archivo  of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without 
a  particular  order  from  the  crown;  and,  after  obtaining  that,  papers  cannot 
be  copied  without  paying  fees  of  office  so  exorbitant  that  tlie  expense 
exceeds  what  it  would  be  proper  lo  bestow,  when  the  gralifical  (  /  of  lite- 
rary curiosity  is  the  only  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will 
at  last  discover  this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitic  than 
illiberal.  From  what  I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  mv  inquiries,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  upon  a  more  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early  operation 
in  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible  the  actions  of  individuals  maj 
appear,  the  conduct  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentimenis  prevail.  Having 
searched,  without  success,  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V., 
written  soon  after  he  landed  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  published;  it  occurred  tome,  that  as  the  Emperor  was  seltiiifj  out 
for  Germany  at  the  time  when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  letter  with  which  they  were  intrusted  might  possibly  be  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honour  lo  live 
in  friendship,  and  I  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  learn,  that  upon  his  application 
her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that 
not  only  a  copy  of  that  letter  (if  it  were  found),  but  of  any  other  papers  in 
the  library  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  History  of  America,  should 
be  transmitted  to  me.  The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial 
library;  but  an  authentic  copy,  attested  by  a  notary,  of  the  letter  written 
by  the  mai^istrates  of  the  colony  planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  p.  210,  having  been  found,  it  was  transcribed,  and  sent  to 
me.  As  this  letter  is  no  less  curious,  and  as  little  known  as  that  which 
was  the  ol)ject  of  my  inquiries,  1  have  given  some  account,  in  its  proper 
place,  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it.  Together  with  it,  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes,  containing  a  long  account  of  his  expedition 
to  Honduras,  with  respect  to  which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  entet 
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mto  nny  particular  detail ;  and  likewise  those  curious  Mexican  paintings, 
which  F  nave  described,  p.  321. 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Petersl)urg  were  carried  on  with  equal  facility  and 
success.  In  examininp^  into  the  nearest  communication  between  our  conti- 
nent and  that  of  America,  it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain  authentic 
information  concerningf  the  discoveries  of  the  Russians  in  their  navigation 
from  Kamchatka  towards  the  coast  of  America.  Accurate  relations  of 
their  first  voyage,  in  1741,  Jiave  been  published  by  Muller  and  Gmelin. 
Several  foreign  authors  have  "entertained  an  opinion  that  the  court  of  Russia 
slu'liously  conceals  the  proa;res3  which  has  been  made  by  more  recent 
navigators,  and  suffers  the  Public  to  be  amuoed  with  false  accounts  of  their 
route.  Such  conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  that  patronage  of  science,  for  which  the  present  sovereign  of 
Russia  is  eminent;  nor  could  I  discern  any  politicaf  reason,  that  might 
render  it  improper  to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late  attempts  of 
the  Russians  to  open  a  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  My 
ingenious  countryman.  Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  Empress,  pre- 
sented my  request  to  Fler  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  concealment,  but  instantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Cfaptain  Krenitzin, 
who  conducted  the  only  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public  authority 
since  the  year  1741,  to  be  translated,  and  his  original  chart  to  be  copied 
for  my  use.  By  consulting  them,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  Russian  discoveries  than 
has  hitherto  been  communicated  to  the  Public. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  information  of  great  utility  and 
importance.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  years  at  Matagrosso,  a 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  interior  part  of  Brazil,  where  the 
Indians  are  numerous,  and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me  very  full  answers  to  some 
queries  concerning  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  America, 
which  his  polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to  him  in  my  name 
encouraged  me  to  propose.  These  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated 
with  a  discerning  attention  the  curious  objects  which  his  situation  presented 
to  his  view,  and  f  have  often  followed  him  as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Suard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V,,  1  owe  the  favourable  reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent, 

Erocured  me  answers  to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who 
ad  opportunities  of  observing  the  Indians  both  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  from  M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  Indians 
in  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuable  from 
having  been  exammed  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  made  some  short  additions  to  them,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  effort  of  that  attention  to  science  which  occupied  a  lone  life. 
My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  America.  Governor  Hutch- 
inson took  the  tiouble  of  recommending  the  consideration  of  my  queries 
to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  two  protestant  missionaries  employed 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  answers 
which  discover  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  people  whose  customs 
they  describe.  From  William  Smith,  Esq.  the  ingenious  historian  of  New 
York,  I  received  some  useful  information.  When  I  enter  upon  the  History 
of  our  Colonies  m  North  America,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge 
how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  many  other  gentlemen  of  that  country. 

From  (he  valuable  Collection  of  Voyages  made  by  Alexander  Dairy  inple, 
Esq.,  with  whose  attention  to  the  History  of  Navigation  and  Discoveiy  the 
Public  is  well  acquainted,  I  have  received  some  very  rare  books,  particu- 
larly two  large  volumes  of  Memorials,  partly  manuscript  and  partly  in 
print,  which  were  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.    From  these  I  have  learned  many  curious  par 
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ticulan  with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
various  schetr  i  formed  for  their  improvement.  As  this  collection  of 
Memorials  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted  them 
by  that  title. 

All  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted  with  that  attention 
which  the  respect  due  from  an  Author  to  the  Public  required:  and  by 
minute  references  to  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever  I 
relate.  The  longer  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  historical  composition,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  is  necessary.  The  his 
torian  who  records  the  events  of  his  own  time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to 
the  opinion  which  the  Public  entertains  with  respect  to  his  means  of  infor- 
mation and  his  veracity.  He  who  delineates  the  transactions  of  a  remote 
Eeriod,  has  no  title  to  claim  assent,  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof  of 
is  assertions.  Without  this  lie  may  write  an  amusing  tale,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  composed  an  authentic  history.  In  those  sentiments  I  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  Author,*  whom  his  industry,  erudition, 
and  discernment,  have  deservedly  placed  in  a  high  rank  among  the  most 
eminent  historians  of  the  age.  Imboldened  by  a  hint  from  him,  I  have 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I  have  consulted.  This 
practice  was  frequent  in  the  last  century,  and  was  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  laudable  industry  in  an  author;  in  the  present^  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  dee  iied  the  effect  of  ostentation ;  but,  as  many  of  these  books  are 
unknown  in  Great  Britain,  I  could  not  otherwise  have  referred  to  them  as 
authorities,  without  encumbering  the  page  with  an  insertion  of  their  full 
titles.  To  any  person  who  may  choose  to  follow  me  in  this  path  of 
inauiry,  the  catalogue  must  be  very  useful. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning  sums  of  money,  I  have 
uniformly  followed  the  Spanish  method  of  computing  by  pesos.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  veaofuerte,  or  duro,  is  the  only  one  kiiown ;  and  that  is  always 
meant  when  any  sum  imported  from  America  is  mentioned.  The  peso 
fuerte,  as  well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value ;  but  I  have 
been  advised,  without  attending  to  such  minute  variations,  to  consider  it  as 
equal  to  four  shillings  and  six-nence  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  effective  value  of  a  peso,  t.  «. 
the  Quantity  of  labour  which  it  represented,  or  of  goods  which  it  would 
purchase,  was  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

N.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the  press,  a  History  of  Mexico,  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  translated  from  the  Italian  oi^  the  Abb^  D.  Francesco  Sa- 
verio  Clavigero,  has  been  published.  From  a  person  who  is  a  native  of  New 
Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  in  that  country,  and  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Mexican  language,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much  new  information.  Upon 
perusing  his  work,  liowever,  I  find  that  it  contains  hardly  any  addition  to  tho 
ancient  History  of  the  Mexican  empire,  as  related  by  Acosta  and  Hcrrora,  but 
what  is  derived  from  the  improbable  narratives  and  tuncifui  conjectures  of  Tor- 
quemada  and  Botuiini.  Having  copied  their  splendid  descriptions  of  the  high 
state  of  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  M.  Clavigero,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  7.eal  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  charges  me  with  having  mistaken 
some  points,  and  with  having  misrepresented  others,  in  tho  history  of  it.  When 
an  author  is  conscious  of  having  exerted  industry  in  research,  and  impartiality 
in  decision,  he  may,  without  presumption,  cla<m  what  praise  is  due  to  these 
qualities,  and  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  any  accusation  that  tends  to  weaken 
the  force  of  his  claim.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  has  indi  '■''d  mo  to  examine  such 
strictures  of  M.  Clavigero  on  my  history  of  America  uh  n  ;  i'  d  any  attention, 
especially  as  these  are  made  by  one  who  seemed  to  possess  le  means  of  ob« 
taining  accurate  information ;  and  to  show  that  the  greater  pii  't  of  them  is  dea 
titute  of  any  just  foundation.  This  I  have  done  in  notes  upon  the  passages  ia 
my  History  which  gave  rise  to  his  criticisms. 

College  of  Edinburgh,  March  X  1788 
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buciones  y  gattos  que  occasional!  todos 
los  eSectos,  frutos,  caudales,  &c.  que  tra- 
fican  entre  los  reynos  de  Castilla  y 
America.  4to. 

Concilios  Provinciales  Primero  y  Se 
gundo  celebrados  en  la  muy  Noble  y 
muy  Leal  Ciudad  de  Mexico  en  los  Ag- 
nos  de  1555  y  1565.  fol.  Mexico,  1769. 

Concilium  Mexicanum  Provinciale 
tertium  celebratum  Mexici,  anno  1585. 
fol.  Mexici,  1770. 

Continente  Americano,  Argonauta 
do  las  coBtas  de  Nueva  Espagna  y 
Tierra  Firm6.     12mo. 

Cordeyro  (Antonio)  Historia  Insula- 
na  das  Ilhas  a  Portugas  sugeytas  no 
Oceano  Occidental,  fol.     Lisb.  1717. 

Corita  (Dr.  Alonzo)  Breve  y  Buma- 
ria  Rclacion  de  los  Segnores,  Manera, 
y  DiiTerencia  de  ellos,  que  havia  en  la 
Nueva  Espagna,  y  otras  Provincias  sus 
Comarcanaa,  y  de  bus  Leyes,  Usos,  y 
Costumbres,  y  de  la  Forma  que  tenian 
en  Tributar  sus  Vasallos  en  Tiempo  de 
su  Gentilidad,  &c.  MS.  4to.  pp.  307. 

Coronada  (Fr.  Vasq.  de)  Sommario 
di  due  sue  Lettere  del  Viaggio  fatto  del 
Fra.  Marco  da  Nizza  al  sette  Citta  de 
Cevola.  Exst.  Ramusio  iii.  354. 

^— — —  (Fr.  Vasq.  de)  Relacion 
Viaggio  alle  sette  Citta.  Ramus,  iii.  359. 
Cortes  (Hern.)  Quattro  Cartas  diri- 
gidas  al  Emperador  Carlos  V.  on  que 
ha  Relacion  de  sus  Conquistas  en  la 
Nueva  Espagna.  Exst.  Barcia  Hist. 
Prim.  torn.  i. 

Cortessii  (Ferd.)  De Insulis  nuper  in- 
ventis  Narrationes  ad  Car.  V.  fol.  1532. 


Cortese  (Fern.)  Relacioni,  &c.  Exet. 
Ramusio  ii.  225. 

Cubero  (D.  Pedro)  Peregrinaciou 
del  Mayor  Parte  del  Mundo.  Zaragoss. 
4to.  1688. 

Ciuuana,  Goviemo  t  Notida  de.  fol. 
MS. 

Davila  Padilla  (F.  Aug.)  Historia  de 
la  Fundacion  y  Discurso  de  Proviucia  de 
St.  Jago  de  Mexico,  fol.  Bruss.  1625. 
■  (Gil  Gonzalez)  Teatro 
Ecclosiastico  de  l:i  Primitiva  Iglesia  de 
loslndias  Occidenl;i  fol.2  vols.  1649. 
DocumeiitoR  tocai:  .alaPorsecucion, 
quelosRegul  o  la  Compagnia  sus- 

citaron  contra  Don  B.  do  Cardenas 
Obispo  de  Paraguay.  4to.  Mad.  1768. 

Echaveri  ''D.  Bernardo  Ibagnez  do) 
El  Reyno  Jcsuitico  del  Paraguay. 
Exst.  tom.  iv.  Colleccion  de  Documen* 
tos.  4to.     Mad.  1770. 

Echavey  Assu  (D.Francisco  de)  La 
Estrellade  Limacovertida  en  Sol  sobre 
sur  tres  Coronas,  fol.     Amberes,  1688. 

Eguiara  El  Egueren  (D.  J.  Jos.)  Bib- 
liotheca  Mcxicaua,  sive  Eruditorum 
Historia  Virorum  in  America  Borcali 
natorum,  &c.  tom.  prim.  fol.Mox.  1775. 
N.  B.  No  more  than  one  volume  of  thii 
work  has  been  published. 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga  (D.  Alonzo  de)  La 
Araucdna:  Poema  Eroico.  fol.  Mad. 
1733. 

2  vols.  8vo.  Mad.  1777. 

Escalona  (D.  Gaspar  de)  Gazophy- 
lacium  Regium  Peruvicum.  fol.  Mad. 
1775. 

Faria  y  Sousa  (Manuel  de)  Historia 
del  Reyno  de  Portugal,  fol, Amber.  1730. 

Faria  y  Sousa,  History  of  Portugal 
from  the  first  Ages  to  tho  Revolution 
imder  John  IV.  8vo.  Lond.  1698. 

Fernandez  (Diego)  Prima  y  secunda 
Parte  de  la  Historia  del  Peru.  fol.  Se- 
vill.  1571. 

———  (P.  Juan  Patr.)  Relacion 
Historial  de  las  Missiones  de  los  Indias 
que  claman  Cliiquitos.  4to.  Mad.  1726. 

Feyjoo  (Benit.  Geron.)  Espagnolos 
Americanos — Discurso  VI.  del.  tom.  iv. 
del  Teatro  Critico.     Mad.  1769. 

Solucion   del    gran   Pro- 

blema  Historico  sobre  la  Poblacion  de 
la  America — Discurso  XV.  del  tom. 
V.  de  Teatro  Critico. 

(D.  Miguel) 


Bcnptiva 
Truxillo  del  Peru 


Relacion  De- 
la  Ciudad   y  Provincia 
fol.  Mad.  1763. 
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Freyre  (Ant.)  Piratas  de  la  America. 
4to. 

Frasso  (D.  Fetro)  De  Regio  Patronatu 
Indiaruin.  fol.2  Tola.  Matriti,  1775. 

Galvao  (Antonio)  Tratado  dos  Des- 
cobriraentos  Antigoa  y  Modernos.  fol. 
Lisboa,  1731. 

Galvano  (Ant.)  the  Discoveries  of 
the  Worid  from  the  first  Original  unto 
the  Year  1555.  Osborne's  Collect,  ii. 
364. 

Gamboa  (D.  Fran.  Xavier  de)  Co- 
mentarios  a  los  ordinanzas  de  Minas. 
fol.  Mad.  1761. 

Garcia  (Gregorio)  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica  y  Seglar  de  la  India  Oriental  y 
Occidental,  y  Predicacion  de  la  Santa 
Evangelia  en  ella.  12mo.  Baeca,  1626. 

—^—  (Ft.  Gregorio)  Origen  de  los 
Indies  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  fol.  Mad.  1 729. 

Gastelu  (Ant.  Velasquez)  Arte  de 
Lengua  Mexicana.  4to.  Puibla  de  los 
Angeles.   1716. 

Gazeta  de  Mexico  per  los  Annos 
1728, 1729, 1730.  4to. 

Girava  (Hieronymo)  Dos  Libros  de 
Cosmographia.    Milan,  1556. 

Godoy  (Diego  de)  Relacion  al  H. 
Cortes,  qua  trata  del  Descubrimiento 
di  diversas  Ciudades,  y  Provincias,  y 
Guerras  que  tuio  con  los  Indies.  Exst. 
Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  torn.  i. 

Lettcra  a  Cortese,  &c.  Exst. 

Ramusio  iii.  300. 

Gomara  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  La  Historia 
general  de  las  Indias.  12mo.  Anv.1554. 

Historia  general  de  las  Indias. 

Exst.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  tom.  ii. 

(Fr.  Lopez  de)  Chronica  de 

laNuevaEspagnaoConquistade  Mex« 
ico.  Exst.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  tom.  ii. 

Guatemala — Razon  puntual  de  los 
Successos  mas  memorabiles,  y  de  los 
Estragos  y  dannos  quo  ha  padecido  la 
Ciudad  do  Guatemala,  fol.  1774. 

Gumilla  (P.Jos.)  El  Orinoco  illustra- 
do  y  defendido ;  Historia  Natural,  Civil, 
y  Geographica  de  este  Gran  Rio,  &c. 
4to.2tom.    Mad.  1745. 

— — —  Histoire  Naturelle,  Civile,  et 
G^ographiquede  I'Orenoque.  Traduite 
par  M.  Eidous.  12mo.  tom.  iii.  Avig. 
1758. 

Gusman  (Nugno  de)  Relacion  scritta 
in  Omitlan  Provincia  de  Mechuacan 
della  maggior  Spagna  nell  1530.  Exst. 
r;amu8io  iii.  331. 

Henis  (P.  Thadeus)  Ephemerides 
Belli  Guiaranici,  ab  Anno  1754.  Exst. 


Colleccion  general  da  Docum,  tom. ' 
iv. 

Hernandes  (Fran.)  Plantarum  Ani- 
malium,et  Mineralium  Mexicanorum 
Historia.  fol.  Rom.  1651. 

Herrera  (Anton,  do)  Historia  gene- 
ral do  los  Heches  de  los  Castellauos  en 
las  Islas  y  Tierra  Firma  de  Mar  Ocea- 
no.  fol.  4  vols.    Mad.  1601. 

Historia  General,  &c.  4  vols 

Mad.  1730. 

— — —  General  History,  &c.  Trans- 
lated by  Stephens.  8vo.  6  vol  Lond.  1740. 

——  Descriptio  Indiee  Occidenta- 
liB.fol.  Amst.  1622. 

Huemez  y  Horcasitas  (D.  Juan 
Francisco  de)  Extracto  de  los  Autos 
de  Diligencias  y  reconocimiontos  de  los 
rios,  lagunas,  vortientes,  y  dcsaguas  de 
Mexico  y  su  valle,  &c.  fol.  Mex.  1748. 

Jesuitas — Colleccion  de  las  applica- 
ciones  que  se  van  haciendo  de  los  Cie- 
nes,  Casas  y  Coligios  que  fueron  de  la 
Compagnia  de  Jesus,  expatriados  de 
estosi  Reales  dominios.  4to.  2  vols. 
Lima,  1772  y  1773. 

Colleccion  General  de  Pro- 

videncias  hasta  aqui  tomadas  por  el 
Gobiemo  sobre  el  Estrannamiento  y 
Occupacion  de  temporalidades,  de  los 
Regulares  de  la  Compagnia  do  Espag- 
na,  Indias,  e  Islas  Filipinas.  4to.  Mad. 
1767. 

— — —  Retrato  de  los  Jesuitas  for- 
mado  alnatural.4to.2voIs.  Mad.  1768. 

Relacion  Abbreviada  da  Re- 

publica  que  os  Religiosos  Jesuitas  esta» 
beleceraon.  12mo. 

Idea  del  Origen,  Gobiemo, 

&c.  de  la  Compagnia  de  Jesus.  8vo. 
Mad.  1768. 

Lsevinius  (Apollonius)  Libri  V.  do 
PerovitB  Invention,  et  rebus  in  eadem 
gestis.  12mo.  Ant.  1567. 

I  eon  (Fr.  Ruiz  de)  Hernandia,  Poe- 
ma  Heroyco  de  Conquista  de  Mexico. 
4to.    Mad.  1755. 

(Ant.  do)  Epitome  de  la  Biblio- 

theca  Oriental  y  Occidental,  Nautica 
y  Geografica.  fol.    Mad.  1737. 

Lima:  A  true  Account  of  the  Earth- 
quake which  happened  there  28th  of 
October,  1746.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish.  8vo.  London,  1748 

Lima  Gozosa,  Description  <le  las  fes 
tibas  Demonstraciones,  con  que  esta 

1  Ciudad  celebr6  la  real  Proclamacion 
de  el  Nombre  Augusto   del  Catolico 
,  MonarchoD.  Carlos  III.  Lim.4to.  1760. 
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Llano  Zapata  (D.  Joa.  Euseb.)  Pre- 
liminar  al  I'otno  1.  de  las  Memoriaa 
HiBtorico-Physicas,  Critico-Apologeti- 
cas  do  la  America  Meridional.  8vo. 
Cadiz,  1769. 

Lope7,  (D.  Juan  Luis)  Discurso  His- 
torico  Politico  en  det'enso  de  la  Juris- 
dicion  Real.  fol.  1685. 

(Thorn.)  Atlas  Geographico  du 

la  America  Septentrional  y  Meridional. 
12mo.     Par.  1758. 

Lorenzana  (D.  Fr.  Ant.)  Arzobispo 
de  Mexico,  ahora  do  Toledo,  Historia 
de  Nueva  Espagna,  escrita  por  su  £s- 
clarecido  Conquistador  Hernan.  Cor- 
tes, Aumentada  con  otros  Documentos 
y  Notas.  fol.     Mex.  1770. 

Lozano  (P.  Pedro)  Description  Cho- 
rographica,  del  Terretorios,  Arboles, 
Animales  del  Gran  Chaco,  y  de  los  Ri- 
tos  y  Costumbres  de  las  innumerauiles 
Naciones  que  la  habitan.  4to.  Cordov. 
1733. 

Historia  de  la  Compagnia  de 

Jesus  en  la  Provincia  del  Paraguay, 
fol.  2  vols.     Mad.  1753. 

Madriga  (Pedro  de)  Description  du 
GouTomement  du  P6rou.  Exst.  Voy- 
ages qui  ont  scrvi  k  rEtablissemeut  de 
la  Comp.  des  Indes,  torn.  ix.  105. 

Mariana  (P.  Juan  de)  Discurso  de 
les  Enfermedadcs  de  la  Compagnia  de 
Jesus.  4to.    Mad.  1658. 

Martinez  do  la  Puente  (D.  Jos.) 
Compendio  de  las  Historiasde  los  Des- 
cubrimientoB,  Conquistas,  y  Guerras 
de  la  India  Oriental,  y  sus  Islas,  desde 
los  Tiempos  del  Infante  Don  Enrique 
de  Portugal  su  Inventor.  4to.  Mad. 
1681. 

Martyr  ab  An  gloria  (Petr.)  De  Re- 
bus Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe  Decades 
tres.  12mo.     Colon.  1674. 

De  Insulis  nuper  inventis, 

et  de  Moribus  Incolarum.  Ibid.  p.  329, 

Opus    Epistolarum.    fol, 

Amst.  1670. 

—^——^  II  Sommario  cavato  della 
sua  Historia  dol  Nuevo  Mundo.  Ra- 
musio  iii.  i. 

Mata  (D.  Gcron.  Fern,  de)  Ideas  po- 
liticas  y  morales.  12mo.   Toledo,  1640. 

Mechuacan — Relacion  de  las  Cere- 
monias,  Ritos,  y  Poblacion  de  los  In- 
dios  de  Mechuacan  hecha  al  I.  S.  D. 
Ant.  de  Mendoza  Vi-rey  de  Nueva 
Espagna.  fol.  MS. 

Melendez  (Fr.  Juan)  Tesoros  Vcr- 
daderos  de  las  Indias  Historia  do  la 
Provincia  de  S.  Juan  fiaptista  del  Peru, 


del  Orden  de  Predicadoros.  fol.  3  vela. 
Rom.  1681. 

Memorial  Adjustado  por  D.  A. 
Fern,  de  Heredia  Gobernador  de  Ni- 
caragua y  Honduras,  fol.  1753. 

Memorial  Adjuutado  contra  los  Offi- 
cials de  Casa  du  Moneda  a  Mexico  de 
el  anno  1729.  fol. 

Mendoza  (D.  Ant.  de)  Lettera  al 
Imperatoro  del  Descoprimcnto  della 
Terra  Firma  della  N.  Spagna  verso 
Tramontano.    Exst.   Ramusio  iii.  356. 

(Juan  Gonz.  de)  Historia  del 

gran  Reyno  de  China,  con  un  Itinera- 
rio  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  8vo.  Rom.  1585. 

Miguel  (Vic.  Jos.)  Tablas  de  los  Su- 
cesos  Ecclesiasticos  en  Africa,  Indias 
Orientales  y  Occidentales.  4to.  Val. 
1689. 

Miscellanea  Economico-Politico,  &c. 
fol.     Pampl.  1749. 

Molina  (P.  F.  Anton.)  Vocabulario 
Castellano  y  Mexicano.     fol.     1571. 

Monardes  (El  Dottor)  Primera  y  Se- 
gunda  y  Tercera  Parte  de  la  Historia 
Medicinal,  de  las  Cosas  que  so  traen  de 
nucstras  Indias  Occidentales,  que  sir- 
ven  en  Medicina.   4to.     Sevilla,  1764. 

Moncada  (Sancho  de)  Restauracion 
Politica  de  Espagna,  y  de  soos  Publi- 
cos.     4to.     Mad.  1746. 

Morales  (Ambrosio  de)  Coronica 
General  de  Espagna.  fol.  4  vols.  Alca- 
la,  1574. 

Moreno  y  Escaudon  (D.  Fran.  Ant.) 
Descripcion  y  Estado  del  Virreynato 
de  Santa  F^,  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grana- 
da, &c.  fol.  MS. 

Munoz  (D.  Antonio)  Discurso  sobre 
Economia  politica.    8vo.     Mad.  1769. 

Nizza  (F.  Marco)  Relatione  del  Viag- 
gio  fatta  per  Terra  al  Cevole,  Regno  di 
cette  Citt^.     Exst.     Ramus,  iii.  366. 

Nodal — Relacion  del  Viage  que  hici.e- 
ron  los  Capitanes  Earth,  y  Gonz.  de 
Nodal  al  descubrimiento  del  Estrecho 
que  hoy  es  nombrado  de  Maire,  y  re- 
conocimiento  del  de  MagcUanes.  4to. 
Mad. 

Noticia  Individual  de  los  dorechos 
scgun  lo  reglado  en  ultimo  proyecto  de 
1720.     4to.     Barcelona,  1732. 

Neuva  Espagna — Historia  de  los  In- 
dies do  Nueva  Espagna  dibidida  en  trea 
Partes.  En  la  primera  trata  do  los  Ri- 
tos, Sacrificios  y  Idolatrias  del  Tiempo 
de  su  Gentilidad.  En  la  segunda  de  su 
maravillosa  Conversion  a  la  F^,  y  mo- 
do  de  celebrar  las  Fiestas  de  Neustra 
Santa  Iglesia.     En  la  tercera  del  Gs- 
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nio  y  Caracter  do  aquella,  Gente ;  y 
Figuraa  con  que  notaban  sua  Aconte- 
ciiiiiontoB,con  otras  particularidadea ;  y 
Noticias  de  Iub  principalcs  Ciudados  an 
aquel  Royno.  KBcrita  en  el  Agno  1541 
por  uno  de  loa  doce  Religiosos  Francis- 
cos  quo  primero  passaron  a  entendcr  en 
DU  Conversion.     MS.  fol.  pp.  618. 

Ogna  (Pedro  de)  Arauco  Domado. 
Poenia.   12ino.     Mad.  1603. 

Ordenanzas  del  Consejo  real  de  las 
Indias.  ibl.     Mad.  1681. 

Ortega  (D.  Casimiro  de)  Refumcn 
Historico  del  primei  Viago  hecho  al 
redcdor  del  Mundo.  4to.  Mad.  1769. 

Ossorio  (Jerome)  History  of  the 
Portuguese  during  the  Reign  of  Em- 
manuel,    bvo.  2  vols.     Lond.  1752. 

Ossorius  (Hieron.)  Ta  Rebus  £ma- 
nuelis  Lusitanits  llugis.  bvo.  Col. 
Agr.  1752. 

Ovalle  (A'onso)  Historica  Relacion 
del  Reyno  de  Cliili.    fol.     Rom.  1646. 

An  Historical  Relation  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Chili.  Exst.  Churchiirs 
Collect,  iii.  1. 

Oviedo  y  Bagnos  (D.  Jos.)  Flistoria 
de  la  Conquista  y  Publicacion  de  Vene- 
zuela, fol.     Mad.  1723. 

Sommaria,  &c.     Exst.  Ra- 

musio  iii.  44. 

(Gonz.  Fern,  de)  Relacion 

Sommaria  de  la  Historia  Natural  de  los 
Indias.  Exst.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  tcm.  i. 

Historia  Generate  ot  Natu- 

rale  dell  Indio  Occidentale.  Exst. 
Ramusio  iii.  74. 

Relatione  della  Navigatione 

por  la  grandissima  Fiume  Maragnon. 
Exst.  Ramus,  iii.  415. 

Palacio  (D.  Raim.  Mig.)  Discurso 
Economico  Politico.  4to.     Mad.  1778. 

Palafox  y  Mendoza  (D.  Juan)  Vir- 
tudes  del  Indies,  o  Naturaliza  y  Cos- 
tumbres  de  los  Indios  de  N.Espagna.  4to. 

Vie  de  Venerable  Dom.  Jean 

Palafox  Ev6que  derAngelopolis.  12mo. 
Cologne,  1772. 

Pegna(Juan  Nugnezdela)Conquista 
y  Antiguedades  de  las  Islas  de  Gran 
Canaria.  4to.     Mad.  1676. 

Pegna  Montenegro  (D.  Alonso  de  la) 
[tinerario  para  Parochos  de  Indios,  en 
quo  tratan  Ics  matcrias  mas  particu- 
lares,  tocantes  a  ellos  para  se  buen  ad- 
ministracion.  4to.     Amberes,  1754. 

Penalosa  y  Mondragon  (Fr.  Benito 
de)  Cinco  Excollencias  del  Espagnol 
quo  des  peublan  a  Espagna.  4to. 
Pampl.  1629 


Peralta  Barnucvo  (D.  Podro  de 
Lima  fundada,  o  Conquista  del  Peru 
Poema  Eroyco.  4to.     Lima,  1732. 

Calderon  (U.  Mathias  de)  H 

Apostol  do  las  Indias  y  nueves  gontea 
San  Francisco  Xavicr  de  lu  Compagnia 
Hp  Jesus  Epitome  du  sus  Apostolicos 
Htchos.  4to.     Panipl.  1665. 

Pereira  de  Berrido  (Bernard.)  An- 
nates Historicos  do  Estado  do  Maran- 
chao.  fol.     Lisboa,  1749. 

Peru  —  Relatione  d'un  Capitano 
Spagnuolo  del  Dcscoprimento  y  Con- 
quista del  Peru.    Exst.  KuinuN.  iii.  371. 

Relatione  d'un  Sccretario  de 

Franc.  Pizarro  della  Conquista  del 
Peru.     Exst.  Ramusio  iii.  371. 

Relacion  del  Peru.     MS. 


Pesquisa  de  los  Oydores  de  Panama 
contra  D.  Jayme  Mugnos,  &c.  por  ha- 
verlos  Commcrciado  illicitamente  en 
tiempo  do  Guerra.  fol.  1755. 

Philipinas — Carta  que  escribe  un 
Religioso  antiguo  de  Philipinas,  a  un 
Amigo  suyo  en  Espatjna.  quo  le  pre- 
gunta  el  Naturol  y  Gcnio  do  los  Indios 
Naturales  do  estas  Islas.  MS.  4to. 

Piedrahita  (Luc.  Fern.)  Historic 
general  de  las  Conquistas  del  Nuevo 
Reyno  do  Granada,  fol.     Ambres. 

Pinelo  (Ant.  de  Leon)  Epitome  de 
la  Bibliotneci\  Oriental  y  Occidental 
en  que  so  continen  los  Escritores  de 
las  Indias  Orientates  y  Occidentales. 
fol.  2  vols.     Mad.  1737. 

Pinzonius  socius  Admirantis  Columbi 
— Navigatio  et  Res  per  eum  reperte. 
Exst.  Nov.  Orb.  Gryniei,  p.  119. 

Pizarro  y  Orellana  (D.Fern.)  Varones 
illustres  del  N.  Mundo.  fol.  Mad.  1639. 

Planctus  Judorum  Christianorum  in 
America  Peruntina.  12mo. 

Puente  (D.  Jos.  Martinez  do  la) 
Compendio  de  las  Historias  de  los  Oes- 
cubrimientos  de  la  India  Oriental  y  bus 
Islas.  4to.     Mad.  1681. 

Quir  (Ford  de)  Terra  Australis  in- 
cognita ;  or  a  new  Southern  Discovery, 
containing  a  fifth  part  of  the  World, 
lately  found  out.  4to.     Lond.  1617. 

Ramusio  (Giov.  Battieta)  Racolto 
delle  Navigationi  e  Viaggi.  fol.  3  vols. 
Venet.  1588. 

Real  Compagnia  Guipuzcoana  de 
Caracas,  Noticias  historialcs  Practicas, 
de  los  Sucesos  y  Adelantamientos  de 
esta  Compagnia  dcsdc  su  Fundacion 
en  1728  hasta  1764.  4to.  1765. 

Reoopilacion  de  Lcyca  de  los  Reynos 
do  las  Indias.  fol.  4  vols.    Mad.  1756. 
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Keglamento  y  Arancdks  Roales  para 
el  Commurciu  do  Espagna  a  Indias. 

Relalioao  d'uii  Gentilhuomo  del  Sig. 
Fern.  Cortusc  della  gran  Cittii  Temia- 
tatan,  Mexico,  et  doUa  altre  cose  delle 
Nova  Spugna.     Exst.  Ramus,  iii.  304. 

Reine8al(Fr.  Ant.)  Historia  general  do 
las  Indias  Occidentalus  y  particular  de 
la  G  ovurnacion  dc  Chiapa  a  Guatimala. 

Ribadeneyra  (L)c  Diogo  Portichuelo) 
de  Rolacion  del  Viage  desde  qui  salio 
de  Lima,  liaitta  que  Illeg6  a  Espagna, 

Ribadenuyra  y  Barrientos  (1).  Ant. 
Joach.)  Manuel  Compondio  de  el  Rogio 
Patronato  Incano.  i'ol.     Mad.  1755. 

Ribas  (Andr.  Perez  do)  liistoria  de 
los  Triuinplios  de  Nuostra  Sta  Fe,entre 
Oentes  la  mas  Barbaras,  on  las  Mis- 
aiones  de  Nucva  Espagna.    Mad.  1645. 

Riol  (D.  Santiago)  Represcntacion 
a  Philipe  V.  sobre  el  Estado  actual  de 
los  Papeles  universales  de  la  Monar- 
chia.     MS. 

Ripia  (Juan  de  la)  Practica  de  la 
Administracion  y  Cobranza  de  las  ren- 
tas  reales.  i'ol.     Mad.  1768. 

Rocha  Pitta  (Sobastiano  de)  Historia 
de  America  Portougueza  dcsde  o  Aimo 
de  1500  du  su  Descobrimento  ate  o  de 
1724.  fol.     Lisboa,  1730. 

Rodriguez  (Manuel)  Explicacion  de 
la  Bulla  de  la  Santa  Cruzada.     1589. 

^^— —  (P.  Man.)  El  Maragnon  y 
Amozonas  Historia  de  los  Descubrimi- 
entos,Entradas  y  Reducion  deNaciones. 

Roman  (Hieron.)  Republicas  del 
Mundo.  fol.  3  vols.     Mad.  1595. 

Roma  y  Rosell  (De  Franc.)  Las  seg- 
nales  de  la  fclicidad  de  Espagna  y  mo- 
dios  de  hacerlas  elHcacea.     Mad.  1768. 

Rosende  (P.  Ant.  Gonz.  de)  Vida  del 
Juan  de  Palafox  Arzobispo  de  Mexico. 

Rubaclava  (Don  Jos.  Gutierrez  de) 
Tratado  Historico-Politico  y  Legal  de 
el  Commercio  de  las  IndiasOccidentales. 

Ruiz  (P.  Ant.)  Conquista  Espiritual 
hecha  per  los  Religiosos  de  la  Com- 
pagnia  de  Jesus,  en  las  Provincias  de  la 
Paraguay,  Uraguay,  Parana  y  Tape. 

Salazar  de  Mendoza  (D.  Pedro)  Mo- 
narquia  de  Espagna,  torn.  i.  ii.  iii. 

^— —  y  Olarte  (D.  Ignacio)  His- 
toria de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico — 
Segunda  parte.  Cordov.  1743. 
'  Salazar  de  Mendoza  y  Znvallos  (D 
Alonz.  Ed.  de)  Constituciones  y  Orde^ 
nanzas  antiguas  Agnadidas  y  Modernas 
de  la  Real  Univnrsidad  y  estudio  gene 
ral  ste  San  Marcos  de  la  Ciudad  do  los 
Reyes  dol  Peru.  tbl.  En  la  Ciudad 
de  los  Reyes,  1735. 


Sanchez  (Ant.  Ribero)  Dissertation 
sur  rOrigine  de  laMaiadie  Vonerienne, 
dans  laquelle  on  prouve  qu'elle  n'a 
point  ^t^  port^e  do  I'Amerique.     1765. 

Sarmiento  de  Gamboa  (Pedro  do) 
Viage  el  Estrecho  de  Magollanes.  1768. 

Santa  Cruz  (El  Marq.)  Commercio 
Suelto  y  en  Coinpanias  General.  1732. 

Sta.  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico,  y  Marga- 
rita, Real  Compagnia  de  Commercio. 

Schemidol  (Huldcrico)  Historia  y 
Disc'^.imiento  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  y 
Paraguay.  £x8t.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim, 
torn,  iii, 

Scbara  da  Sylva  (Jos.  de)  Recueil 
Chronologique  et  Analytique  de  tout 
CO  qu'a  fliit  en  Portugal  la  Soci^t^  dite 
de  J^sus,  depuis  son  Entree  dans  ce 
iloyaume  on  1540  jusqu'j^  son  Expul- 
sion 1759.  12mo.  3  vols.     Lisb.  1769. . 

Sogni  (D.  Diego  Raymundo)  Anti« 
quario  Noticiosa  General  de  Espagna 
y  sus  Indies.  l2mo.     1769. 

Sepulveda  (Gonesius)  Dialogus  de 
justis  Belli  Causis,  priesortim  in  IndoB 
Novi  Orbis.    MS. 

(Jo.  Gonesius)  Epist.  Lib.  VII, 

Sepulveda  de  Regno,  Libri  III.  1570. 

Seyxas  y  Lovero,  (D.  Fr.)  Theatro 
Naval  Hydrographico.  4to.     1648. 

Descripcion  Gcographica  y 

Derrotera  de  la  Religion  Austral  Ma* 
gellanica.  4to.     Mad.  1690. 

Simon  (Pedro)  Noticias  Historiales 
de  las  Conquistas  de  Tierra  Firmo  en 
las  Indias  Ocnidontalcs.    Cucn(;a,  1627 

Solis  (D.  Ant.  de)  Historias  de  las 
Conquistas  de  Mexico.     Mad.  1684. 

History  of  the  Conquestof  Mex 

ico. — Translated  by  To wnshei.  J,  1724 

Solarzono  y  Pereyrra  (Joan)  Politica 
Indiana,  fol.  2  vols.     Mad.  1776. 

De  Indiarum  Jure,  sive  de  justs 

IndiarumOccidentaliumGubernatione. 

Obras  Varias  posthumas.  1776. 

Soto  y  Marne  (P.  Franc,  de)  Copia  de 
la  Relacion  do  Viage  qui  desde  la  Ciudad 
de  Cadiz  a  la  Cartagena  do  Indias  hizo, 

Spilbergen  etLe  Maire  SpeculumOri. 
entalis  Occidentalisque  Navigationuni. 

Suarez  de  Figueroa  (Chris.)  Heches 
de  D.  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza. 

Tanco  (Luis  Bezerra)  Felicidad  de 
Mexico  en  la  admirable  Aparicion  de  N. 
Signora  di  Guadalupe.     Mad.  1''45. 

Tarragones  (Hieron.Gir.)  DosLibros 
de  Cosmographia.  4to.     Milan,  1556. 

Techo  (F.  Nichol.  de),  The  History 
of  the  Provinces  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  &c.  Exst.  Churchill's 
i  Coll.  vi.  3. 
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Torquemada  (Juan  de)  Monarquia 
Indiana,  fol.  3  vola.     Mad.  1123, 

Torrea  (Sim.  For.  de^  Viage  dol 
Mundo.    Excit.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  iii. 

■  (Franc.  Caro  de)  Historia  de 
las  Ordonea  Militarea  de  Santiago,  Ca- 
latrara  y  Alcantara,  desde  su  Funda- 
cion  hasta  el  Rey  D.  Felipe  II.  Ad- 
minintrador  perpetuo  dellaa.     1629. 

Torribio  (P.  F.  io».)  Aparato  para 
la  Hiatoria  Natural  Eapagnala.  fol. 
Mad.  1754. 

Dissortacion  Hiatorico-Politica 

Len  mucha  parte  Qeographica  de  las 
las  Philipinaa.  12mo.     Mad.  1753. 
Totanes  (F.  Sebastian  do)  Manual 
Tagalog  para  auxilio  de  Provincia  de 
las   Philipinas.    4to.     Samplai  en  laa 
Philipinaa.     1745. 

UUoa  (D.  Ant.  de)  Voyage  Hiatorique 
de  I'Amorique  Moridionale.  4to.  2  torn. 
Paris,  1752. 

(D.  Ant.  do)  Noticiaa  Ameri- 

canas,  Entretenimientos  Physicos-Uis- 
toricos,  sobre  la  America  Meridional  y 
la  Septentrional  Oriental.    Mad.  1772. 

(D.  Bern,  de)  Restablccimionto 

de  las  Fabricus,  Trafico,  y  Commercio 
maritimo  do  Espagna.     Mad.  1740. 

(Franc.)  Navigatione  per  scop- 

rire  Tlsole  delle  Specierie  lino  all  Mare 
detto  Vermejo  nel  1539.  ExJt.  Ramus, 
lii.  339. 

>— —  (D.  Bernardo)  Rotablissemont 
dea  Manufactures  et  du  Commerce 
d'Espagne.  12mo.     Amst.  1753. 

Uztariz  (D.  Geron.)  Theoria  y  Prac- 
tica  de  Commercio  y  de  Marina,  fol. 
Mad.  1757. 

— —  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Commerce,  and  Maritimo  Affairs.  8to. 
2  vols.    Lond.  1751. 

Verages  (D.  Thom.  Tamaio  de)  Ro- 
stauracion  de  la  Ciudad  del  Salvador  y 
fioia  de  Todos  Sanctos  on  la  Provincia 
del  Brasil.  4to.     Mad.  1628. 

Vargas  Machuca  (D.  Bern.  de)MiIicia 
y  Descripcion  de  las  Indiaa.  Mad.  1699. 

Vega  (Garcilaaso  de  la)  Histoire  do 
la  Conqu£te  de  la  Flcri(fe.  Traduito 
parRichelet.  12mo.  2tom.  Leyd.1731. 

Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru, 

by  Rycaut.  fol.    Lond.  1688. 

Vega  (L'Ynca  Garcilaaso  de  la)  His- 
toires  des  Guerres  Civiles  des  Espag- 
noiesdanales  lndeB,parBaudoin.  1648. 

Veitia  Linage  (Jos.)  The  Spanish 
Rule  of  Trade  to  the  West  Indies. 

Declamacion  Oratoria  en 

Defensa  de  D.  Jos.  Fum.  Veitia  Linage. 


Veitia  Linage  Norte  do  la  Contra* 
tacion  de  laa  Indias  Occidentales.  foL 
Sovill.  1672. 

Vonegaa  (Miguel),  a  Natural  and 
Civil  History  of  California.  8vo.  3  vols. 
Lond.  1759. 

Vorazzano  (Giov.)  Relatione  dells 
Terra  per  lui  acoperta  nel  1524.  Exat. 
Ramuaio  iii.  p.  420. 

Veaputius  (Americua)  Dun  Navin- 
tionea  aub  Auspiciia  1<  ordinandi,  Sie, 
Exat.  de  Bry  America.  Pars  X. 

Navigatio  prima,  aecnnds, 

tertia,  quarta.  Exst.  Nov.  Orb.  Gry- 
nsi,  p.  155. 

Viage  de  Eapagna.  12mo.  6  torn. 
Mad.  1776. 

Victoria  (Franc.)  Relationea  Theolo> 
gicGB  de  India  et  de  Jure  Belli  contra  eos. 

VierayClavijo  (D.  Jos.^  Noticiaa  de  la 
Hiatoria  general  de  las  Islac  de  Canaria. 

Villalobos  (D.  Juan  de)  Manifesto 
aobre  la  introduccion  de  esclavos  Negros 
en  las  Indias  Occidentales.  4to.    1682. 

Villagra  (Gasp,  de)  Historia  de  Nu- 
eva  Mexico,  Poema.     Alcala,  1610. 

Villa  Sognor  y  Sanchez  (U.  Jos.  Ant.) 
Theatro  Americano.  Descripcion  ge- 
neral de  los  Reynos  y  Provincias  de  la 
Nueva  Espagna.  2  tom.    Mex.  1746. 

Res  pueata  sobre  el  procio 

de  Azogue.  4to. 

Vocabulario  Braailiano  y  Portugues. 
4to.    MS. 

Ward  (D.  Bernardo)  Proyecto  Eco- 
nomico  aobre  la  poblpcion  de  Eapagna, 
la  agricultura  on  todos  sus  ramos,  y  de 
mas  establecimientoB  de  industria,  co- 
mercio  con  nuestra  marina,  arreglo  de 
nuestra  intereses  un  America,  libertad 
del  comercio  en  Indias,  &c.    MS. 

Xerca  (Franc,  de)  Verdadera  Relacion 
de  laConquista  del  Peru  y  Provincia  de 
Cuzco,Embiadaal  Eniperador  Carlos  V. 
Exst.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  torn.  iii. 

Relatione,  &c.  Sic.    Exat, 

Ramuaio  iii.  372. 

Zarate  (Aug.  de)  Historia  dol  Dei- 
cubrimiento  y  Conquista  de  la  Provin- 
cia del  Peru.  Exat.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim, 
tom.  iii. 

Histoire  do  la  Wcouverte  et 

de  la  Conqu6te  du  Perou      Paris,  1742. 

Zavala  y  Augnon  (D.  Miguel  de) 
Represontacion  a)  Rey  N.  Segnor  D. 
Philipe  V.  dirigida  al  mas  seguro  Au- 
mouto  del  Uisal  Erario.     1732. 

Zcvalloa  (D.  Pedro  Ordognez  de) 
Historia  y  Viago  del  Mundo.     1691. 
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The  progress  of  men,  in  discovering  and  peopling  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth,  has  been  extremely  slow.  Several  aees  elapsed  before  they  removed 
far  from  those  mild  and  Fertile  regions  in  which  they  were  originally  placed 
by  their  Creator.  The  occasion  of  their  first  general  dispersion  is  known ; 
but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  tiieir  migratiotis,  or  the  time 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  different  countries  which  they  now  inhabit. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  furnishes  such  information  concerning  these 
remote  evmts,  as  enables  us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operations  of 
the  human  race  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

We  may  conclude,  howt  "er,  that  all  the  early  migrations  of  mankind 
were  made  by  land.  The  ocean  which  surrounds  the  habitable  earth,  as 
well  as  the  various  amis  of  the  sea  which  separate  one  region  from  another, 
though  destined  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  distant  countries, 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  formed  to  check  the  progress  of  man,  and  to  mark 
the  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  to  which  nature  had  confined  him. 
[t  was  long,  we  may  believe,  before  men  attempted  to  pass  these  formidable 
barriers,  and  became  so  skilful  and  adventurous  as  to  conunit  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wa\t;s,  or  to  quit  their  native  shores  in  quest 
of  remote  and  unknown  regions. 

Navigation  and  shipbuilding  are  arts  so  nice  and  complicated,  that  they 
require  the  ingenuity,  as  Avell  as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to 
bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which 
first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river  that  obstructed  him  in  the  cnase, 
to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with 
safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is  immense.  Many 
eflForts  woulil  be  made,  ma^ experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour 

employed,  before  men  could  accomplish  this 
[king.  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which 
_  all  nations  which  are  not  considerably  civil- 
account  of  its  progress,  and  demonstrates  that 
in  early  times  the  art  was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  enahif  men  to  undertake 
distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  discoveries. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became  known,  a  new  species 
of  correspondence  among  men  took  place.  It  is  from  this  era  that  we 
must  date  the  commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  between  nations  as 
deserves  tne  appellation  of  commerce.  Men  arc,  indeed,  far  advanced  in 
improvement  before  commerce  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
them.  They  must  even  have  made  some  considerable  progress  towards 
civilizatif)n,  before  they  acquirt!  the  idea  of  property,  and  ascertain  it  so 
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pcrfi'cfly  as  to  be  acquaintoil  with  the  most  simple  of  all  contrric.ts,  that  of 
exchan^iiij!;  Ity  l)arter  one  rude  comnioilily  for  another.  Hut  as  soon  as  tiiis 
important  riijlit  is  established,  and  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  an 
exclusive  title  to  possess  or  to  alienate  whatever  ho  has  aciiuircd  by  hi* 
own  labour  and  dexterity,  the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  iK>ture  sutrgest 
to  him  a  new  method  of  increasmg  his  :.Lquisitions  and  enjoyments,  by 
disposin}?  of  what  s  superfluous  in  his  own  stores,  in  order  to  firocure 
what  is  nocossary  or  desirable  in  those  of  other  men.  Thus  a  commercial 
intercourse  oegins,  and  is  carried  on  among  the  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity. By  degrees,  they  discover  that  neighbouring  tribes  possess  what 
they  tnemselves  want,  and  enjoy  comforts  of  which  they  wisii  to  partake. 
In  the  same  mode,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  that  domestic  traillc  is 
carried  on  within  the  society,  an  external  commerce  is  estal)lished  with 
other  tribes  or  nations.  Their  mutual  interest  and  mutual  wants  rt:ndcr  this 
intercourse  desirable,  and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and  laws 
which  facilitate  its  progress  and  render  it  secure.  But  no  veiy  extensive 
commerce  can  take  place  between  contiguous  provinces,  whose  soil  and 
climate  being  nearly  tlie  same  yield  similar  productions.  Remote  countries 
cannot  convey  their  commoaities,  by  land,  to  those  places  where  on 
account  of  their  rarity  they  are  dcsirecf,  and  become  valuaulc.  It  is  to  navi- 
gation that  men  are  indebted  for  the  power  of  transporting  the  superfluous 
stock  of  one  part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  anotner.  '1  ne  luxu- 
ries and  blessings  of  a  particular  climate  are  no  longer  confined  to  itself 
aJonc,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  to  the  most  distant 
regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  derived  from  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  continued  to  spread,  the  intercourse  among  nations  ex- 
tended. The  ambition  of  conquest,  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  new  set- 
tlements, were  no  longer  the  sole  motives  of  visiting  distant  lands.  The 
desire  of  gain  became  a  new  incentive  to  activity,  roused  adventurers,  and 
sent  them  forth  upon  long  voyages,  in  search  ot  countries  whose  products 
or  wants  might  increase  that  circulation  which  nourishes  and  gives  vigour 
to  commerce.  Trade  proved  a  great  source  of  discovery  :  it  opened  un- 
known seas,  it  penetrated  into  new  regions,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  bring  men  acquainted  with  the  situation,  the  nature,  and  com- 
modities of  the  difterent  parts  of  the  globe.  But  even  after  a  regular  com- 
merce was  established  in  the  world,  after  nations  were  considerably  civil- 
ized, and  the  sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success, 
navigation  continued  to  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  en  hardly  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  anticiuity,  tne  structure  of  their  vessels  was  ex 
tremely  rude,  and  their  methoa  ot  working  them  very  defective.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  several  principles  and  operations  in  navigation, 
which  are  now  considered  as  the  first  elements  on  which  th.it  science  is 
founded.  Though  that  property  of  the  magnet  by  which  it  attracts  iron 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  its  more  important  and  amazing  virtue  of 
pointing  to  the  poles  had  entirely  escaped  their  observation.  Destitute  of 
this  faithful  guicie,  which  now  conducts  the  pilot  with  so  much  certainty  in 
the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the  darkness  of  night,  or  when  the  heavens  are 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulating  their 
course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.  Their  navigation  was  of  con- 
sequence uncertain  and  timid.  They  durst  seldom  quit  sight  of  land,  but 
crept  along  the  coast,  exposed  to  all  the  clangers,  and  retarded  by  all  the  ob- 
structions, unavoidable  in  holding  such  an  awkward  course.  An  incredible 
length  of  time  was  requisite  for  performing  voyages  which  are  now 
finished  in  a  short  space.  Even  in  the  mildest  climates,  and  in  seas  the 
least  tempestuous,  it  was  only  during  the  summer  months  that  the  ancients 
ventured  out  of  their  harbours.    The  remainder  of  tlie  year  was  lost  in  in- 
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activitv      It  woulil  have  hv.cn  decmcil  iiiiwt  inconsiik'rate  rashness  to  have 
braved  tht;  liiry  ot'the  winds  and  waves  diirMijf  winter.* 

While  l)()ih  the  sciencn  and  practice  of  iiaviijation  continued  to  lie  so  de- 
fective, it  was  an  undertakin^f  of  no  small  dilliculty  an<l  danger  to  visit  any 
remote  rej;ioii  of  the  earth.  Undt'r  every  disadvantage,  however,  the 
active  spirit  of  coinnicrce  exerted  itself.  The  Kpyptians,  soon  aftej"  the 
estahlisiunentoftheir  monarchy,  are  said  to  have  opened  a  trade  hetweenthe 
Ar»l)ian  (iiilf,  or  lied  Sea,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  great  Imlian  conti- 
nent. Th(!  commodities  whit;h  they  imnorted  from  the  East,  were  carried 
by  land  I'roin  the  Arahian  (Julf  to  the  lianlis  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down 
that  river  to  the  Mediterranean.  Hut  if  the  Kjfyptians  in  early  times  ap- 
plied tiiemselves  to  commerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  short  duration. 
The  lertile  soil  anil  mild  climate  of  Ejjypt  produced  the  necess,iri(!S  and 
comforts  of  life  with  such  profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhahitants  so  iiide- 
peJident  of  other  countrie-s,  tliat  it  became  an  etiitahlished  maxim  amoni^  that 
people,  whose  ideas  anil  institutions  ditFered  in  almost  every  point  from 
those  of  othi*r  nations,  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  forei^fiiers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their  own  country  ;  they  held  ail 
seafaring;  oersons  in  detestation,  as  impious  and  profane  ;  and  fortiiying 
Iheir  own  harhours,  they  denied  strangers  admittance  into  them.t  It  was  in 
the  dt.'cline  of  their  power,  and  when  their  veneration  for  anci(!nt  maxims 
had  greatly  abated,  that  they  again  opened  tlieir  ports,  and  resumed  any 
communication  with  foreigners. 

The  character  and  situation  of  the  Phcnicians  were  as  favourable  to  the 
spirit  of  commerce  and  discovery  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  adverse 
to  it.  They  had  no  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  their  manners  and  institu- 
tions ;  they  were  not  a  dieted  to  any  singular  and  unsocial  form  of  super- 
stition ;  they  could  mingle  with  other  nations  without  scruple  or  reluctance 
The  territory  which  they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Com- 
merce was  the  only  source  from  which  they  could  derive  oj)ulcnce  or 
power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Fhenicians  ol  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  was  more  extensive  and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  .in- 
dent world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the  object  of  their 
policy  anfl  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commercial.  They  were 
a  people  of  merchants,  who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  actually 
possessed  it.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented  all  the  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  they  were  the  first  who  ventured  bcvond  the  ancient  boun 
daries  of  navigation,  and,  passing  the  Straits  of  Gaaes,  visited  the  western 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to  which  they  resorted, 
llujy  planted  colonies,  and  communicated  to  the  rude  inhabitants  some 
knowledge  of  their  arts  and  impn>venients.  While  they  extended  their  dis- 
coveries towards  the  north  and  the  west,  they  did  not  neglect  to  penetrate 
into  the  more  opulent  and  fertile  regions  of  the  south  and  east.  Having 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  several  commodious  harbours  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  esta- 
blished a  regular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  ol  India  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  on  the  othei  From  these 
countries  they  imported  many  valuable  commodities  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  ana  during  a  long  period  engrossed  that  lucrative  branch  ol 
commerce  without  a  rival,  [l] 

The  vast  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by  monopolizing  the 
trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  under 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted  to 
gome  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly  by  their  conquest  of  Idumea, 
which  stretches  along  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hi- 
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ram,  kina;  of  Tyre  Solomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Phcniciati  pilots,  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir.  These, 
it  is  probable,  were  ports  in  India  and  Africa,  which  their  conductors  were 
accustomed  to  frequent,  and  from  them  the  Jewish  ships  returned  with  such 
valuable  cargoes  as  suddenly  diffused  wealth  and  splendour  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel.*  But  the  singular  mstitutions  of  the  Jews,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  was  enjoined  by  their  divine  Legislator,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  preserving  them  a  separate  people,  uninfected  by  idolatry,  formed 
a  national  character,  incapable  of  that  open  and  liberal  intercourse  with 
strangers  which  commerce  requires.  Accordingly,  this  unsocial  genius  of 
the  people,  together  with  the  disasters  which  befell  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
prevented  the  commercial  spirit  which  their  monarchs  laboured  to  introduce 
and  to  cherish,  from  spreading  among  them.  The  Jews  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  the  nations  whica  contributed  to  improve  navigation,  or  to  ex- 
tend discovery. 

But  though  the  instructions  and  example  of  the  Phenicians  were  unable 
to  mould  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency 
of  their  laws,  they  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit  with  facility,  and 
in  full  vigour,  to  their  own  descendants  the  Carthaginians.  The  common- 
wealth ot  Carthage  applied  to  trade  and  naval  affairs,  with  no  less  ardour, 
ingenuity,  and  success,  than  its  parent  state.  Carthage  early  rivalled  and 
soon  surpassed  Tyre  in  opulence  and  power,  but  seems  not  to  have  aimed 
at  obtaining  any  share  in  the  commerce  with  India.  The  Phenicians  had 
engrossed  this,  and  had  such  a  command  of  the  Red  Sea  as  secured  to  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  commercial 
activity  of  the  Carthaginians  was  exerted  in  another  direction.  Without 
contending  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  their  mother  country,  they  extend- 
ed tneir  navigation  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  north.  Following  the 
course  which  the  Phenicians  had  opened,  they  passed  the  Strarts  of  Gades, 
and  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those  of  the  parent  state,  visited 
not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Spain,  but  those  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  last 
into  Britain.  At  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  coun- 
tries in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually  carried  their  researches  towards 
the  south.  They  made  consideranle  progress  by  land  into  the  interior  pro- 
vinces of  Africa,  traded  with  some  of  them,  and  subjected  others  to  their 
empire.  They  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  that  great  continent  aintKist 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  planted  several  colonies,  in  order  to  civilize  the 
natives  and  accustom  them  to  commerce.  They  discovered  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the  utmost  boundary  of 
ancient  navigation  in  the  western  ocean.j 

Nor  was  .  the  progress  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  gbbe,  owing  entirely  to  the  desire  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Commerce  was  followed  by  its  usual 
effects  among  both  these  people.  It  awakened  curiosity,  enlarged  the  ideas 
and  desires  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  bold  enterprises.  Voyages  were 
undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  discover  new  countries,  and  to 
explore  unknown  seas.  Such,  during  the  prosperous  age  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian republic,  were  the  famon-;  navigations  of  rlanno  and  Himlico.  Both 
their  fleets  were  equipped  by  aulhoriiy  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  ex- 
pense. Hanno  was  directed  to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  he  seems  to  have  advanced  much  nearer  the  equinoctial  line 
than  any  former  navigator.j  Himlico  had  it  in  chaise  to  proceed  towards 
the  north,  and  to  examine  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  continent.§ 
Of  the  same  nature  was  the  extraordinary  navigation  oi  tin  Phenicians 

♦  Mimoirp  gur  le  Pavs  d'Opliir,  par  M.  d'Anville,  Mom.  de  TAcartim.  des  InsTipt.  Ac.  torn. 
XXX.  83.  t  IMiiiii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  :17.  edit,  in  nMun  Oclph.  4t<i.  '(iS.").  i  Plinii  Win.  Hifl.  lib.v 
e  1.  H.innonls  Pciiphis  ap.  «;r()2rnpli.  niiiir.rrs,  i-dit.  Hiid.snni,  Mil.  i.  p.  1.  ^  I'liiri  .\at.  Hisl.  \iK 
J'  c  67.   Festuu  Avieimuapud  Bocliart.  Geogr.  Sacer.  Ill),  i.  c.  CO.  p.  C53.  Oper.  vol.  iii.  L   Bat.  1707 
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round  Africa.  A  Phenician  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by  N«;cho  king  of 
Eeypt,  took  its  departure  about  six  hundred  and  four  yeare  before  the 
Christian  era,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  southern  promonloiy 
of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  years  returned  by  the  Str.iits  oi 
Gades  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.*  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  heid 
the  same  course,  and  to  have  accomplished  the  same  arduous  undertaking.! 

These  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner  which  I  have  related,  may 
iustiy  be  reckoned  the  greatest  effort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world ; 
and  if  we  attend  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  that  time,  it  i?  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  courage  and  Mgaci'y 
with  which  the  design  was  formed,  or  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  witn 
which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately  all  the  original  and  authentic 
accounts  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether  undertaken 
by  public  autliority  or  m  prosecution  of  their  private  trade,  have  perished. 
The  information  which  we  receive  concerning  them  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  is  not  only  obscure  and  inaccurate,  but  if  we  except  a  short 
narrative  of  Haiino's  expedition,  is  of  suspicious  authority. [2]  Whatever 
acquaintance  with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth  the  Pheniciansor  Cartha- 
ginians may  have  acquired,  was  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind  with  a 
mercantile  jealousy.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  course  of  their  navigation 
was  not  only  a  mystery  of  trade,  but  a  secret  of  state.  Extraordinary  facts 
are  related  concerning  their  solicitude  to  prevent  other  nations  from  pene- 
trating into  what  they  wished  should  remain  undivulged.f  Many  of  their 
discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have  been  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  own  states.  The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is 
recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  rather  as  a  strange  amusing  tale, 
which  they  did  not  comprehend  or  did  not  believe,  than  as  a  real  transac- 
tion which  enlarged  their  knowledg;e  and  influenced  their  opinions.[3]  As 
neither  the  progress  of  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian  discoveries,  nor  the 
extent  of  their  navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  all 
memorials  of  their  exir:.ordinaiy  skill  in  naval  affairs  seem,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  have  perished,  when  the  maritime  power  of  the  former  was  anni- 
hilated by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was 
overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Leaving,  then,  the  obscure  and  pompous  accounts  of  the  Phenician  and 
Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  curiosity  and  conjectures  of  antiquaries,  history 
must  rest  satisfied  with  relating  the  progress  of  navigation  and  discovery 
amon^  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which,  though  less  «plendid,  is  better  as- 
certained. It  is  evident  that  the  Phenicians,  who  instructed  the  Greeks  in 
many  other  useful  sciences  and  arts,  did  not  communicate  to  them  that  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  navigation  which  they  themselves  possessed ;  nor  did 
the  Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  spirit  and  ardour  for  discovery  which 
distinguished  their  rivals  the  Carthaginians.  Though  Greece  be  almost 
encompassed  by  the  sea,  which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  commo- 
dious harbours ;  though  it  be  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  fertile  islands, 
yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  favour?bIe  situation,  which  seemed  to  invite 
that  ingenious  people  to  apply  themselves  to  navigation,  it  was  long  before 
this  art  attainea  any  degree  of  fjtrfection  among  them.  Their  early  voy- 
ages, *ne  object  of  which  was  piracy  rather  than  commerce,  were  so  incon- 
sid»  rable  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  from  the  coast  ol"  Thessaly 
to  the  Euxine  Sea,  appeared  such  an  amazing  effort  of  skill  and  courage, 
as  entitled  the  conductors  of  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  demigods,  and  ex- 
alted the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  to  a  place  among  the  heavenly  con- 
stellations. Even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in  the  ianious 
enterprise  against  Troy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affaire  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  improved.    According  to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  only  poet 

*  Herodot  lib.  iv.  c.  43.    f  Plinii  Nnt.  Hist.  Ub.  ii  c.  67.   t  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  iii.  p.  305.  lib.  xvlU 
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to  whom  history  ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  scrupulous  accuracy 
in  descrihinti;  the  manners  and  arts  of  early  ages,  merits  this  distinction,  the 
science  of  navigation  at  that  time  had  hardly  advanced  beyond  its  rudest 
state.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals,  without  which  no 
considerable  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  ves- 
sels were  of  inconsiderable  burden,  and  mostly  without  decks.  They  had 
only  one  mast,  which  was  erected  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.  They  were 
strangers  to  the  use  of  anchors.  All  their  operations  in  sailing  were  clumsy 
and  unskilful.  They  turned  their  observations  towards  stars,  which  were 
improper  for  regulating  their  course,  and  their  mode  of  observing  them  was 
maccurate  and  fallacious.  When  they  had  finished  a  voyage  they  drew 
their  paltry  barks  ashore,  as  savages  do  their  canoes,  and  these  re  i.iined  on 
dry  land  until  the  season  of  returning  to  sea  approached.  It  is  not  then  in 
the  early  heroic  ages  of  Greece  that  we  can  expect  to  observe  the  science 
of  navigation,  and  the  spirit  of  discover}',  making  any  considerable  progress. 
During  that  period  of  disorder  and  ignorance,  a  thousand  causes  concurred 
in  restraining  curiosity  and  enterprise  within  very  narrow  bounds. 

But  the  Ci reeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to  a  state  of  greater  civilization 
and  refinement.  Government,  in  its  most  liberal  and  perfect  form,  began  to 
be  established  in  their  diiTerent  communities ;  equal  laws  and  regular  po- 
lice were  gradually  introduced  ;  the  sciences  and  arts  which  are  useful  or 
ornamental  in  life  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied  to  commerce  with  such  ardoui 
and  success,  that  they  were  considered,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime 
powers  of  the  first  rank.  Even  then,  however,  the  naval  victories  of  the 
Greeks  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to 
that  courage  which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any  extraordi- 
nary progress  in  the  science  of  navigation.  In  the  Persian  war,  those  ex- 
ploits, which  the  genius  of  the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were 
performed  fty  fleets  composed  chiefly  of  small  vessels  without  decks  ;* 
the  crews  of  which  rushed  forward  with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to 
board  those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  Peloponnesus,  their  ships  seem 
still  to  have  been  of  inconsiderable  burden  and  force.  The  extent  of  their 
trade,  how  highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated  in  ancient  times,  was 
in  proportion  to  this  low  condition  of  their  marine.  The  maritime  states 
of  Greoce  hnrdly  carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  Their  chief  intercourse  was  with  the  colonies  of  their  country- 
nrien  planted  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Italy,  and  Sicily.  They  sometimes  vi 
sited  the  ports  of  Egypt,  of  tlie  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace  ; 
or,  pas-iiiig  through  the  Hellespont,  they  traded  with  the  countries  situated 
around  the  Euxine  sea.  Ama/iiiL'-  instances  occur  of  their  ignorance,  even 
of  those  countries  which  lay  within  the  narrow  precincts  to  which  their 
navigation  was  confined.  W  hen  the  Greeks  had  assembled  their  combined 
fleet  against  Xerxes  at  Egina,  they  thought  it  unadvisable  to  sail  to  Samos, 
because  they  believed  the  distance  between  that  island  and  Egina  to  be  as 
groat  as  the  distance  between  Egina  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.t  They 
were  either  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  was  founded  on 
coniecture,  or  derived  from  the  information  of  a  tew  persons  whom  curiosity 
and  the  love  of  science  had  prompted  to  travel  by  land  into  the  Upper 
Asia,  or  by  sea  into  Egypt,  the  ancient  seats  of  wiscfom  and  aits.  After  all 
that  the  Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  ol 
the  most  important  facts  on  which  an  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East  considerably  en- 
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\aT^pi\  the  sphere  of  naviption  and  of  geoe:raphical  knowledge  among  the 
Grerk's.  Thnt  extraordinary  man,  notwithstanding  the  violent  passions 
which  incited  him  at  some  times  to  the  wildest  actions  and  the  most  extra- 
vagant enteri-'rises,  possessed  talents  which  fitted  him,  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  govern  the  world.  He  was  capable  of  framing  those  bold  and  ori- 
ginal schemes  of  policy,  which  gave  a  new  form  to  human  affairs.  The 
revolution  in  commerce,  brought  about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  revolution  in  empire  occasioned  by  the  success  of  his  arms. 
It  is  pn-ihable  that  the  opposition  and  efforts  of  the  republic  of  Tyre,  which 
clificked  him  so  long  in  the  career  of  his  victories,  gave  Alexander  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  vast  resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  convey- 
ed to  him  some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  the  Tyrians  derived 
from  their  commerce,  especially  that  with  the  East  Indies.  As  soon  as  he 
had  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  and  reduced  Egypt  1o  suljection, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  renderin"^  the  empire  which  he  proposed  to  esl.iblish, 
the  centre  of  commerce  as  well  as  the  seat  of  dominion.  With  this  view 
he  founded  a  great  city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the 
neighhourhop'i  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of  the 
East  and  West.*  This  situation  was  chosen  with  such  discernment,  that 
Alexandria  soon  became  the  chief  commercial  citv  in  the  world.  Not  only 
during  the  subsistence  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  but 
amidst  all  the  successive  revolutions  in  those  countries  from  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  to  the  Ql^  -very  of  the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
commerce,  parti."'ii:'  '  "  ;';^.t  of  the  East  Indies,  continued  to  How  in  the 
channel  which  the  ,,.  d'y  and  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out 
for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened  to  the  Greeks  a  com- 
munication with  India  by  sea  ;  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions 
which  furnished  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious  commodities, 
and  conducted  his  army  thither  by  land.  Enterprising,  however,  as  he  was, 
he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  viewed  than  to  have  conquered  that  country. 
He  did  not,  in  his  progress  towards  the  East,  advance  beyonrl  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western  boundary  of  the 
vast  continent  of  India.  Amidst  the  wild  exploits  which  distinguish  this 
part  of  his  history,  he  pursued  measures  that  mark  the  superioiity  of  his  ge- 
nius as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  views.  He  had  penetrated  as  far  into  India 
as  to  conf.nn  his  opinion  of  its  commercial  importance,  and  to  perceive  that 
immense  wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  a  country  where 
the  arts  ol  elegance,  having  been  more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at 
grf»ater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.j  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
fsolved  to  examine  the  course  of  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  to 
establish  a  regular  communication  between  them.  In  order  to  ciTcct  this, 
he  proposed  to  remove  the  cataracts,  with  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  their  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreigners,  had  obstructed 
the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates  ;J  to  carry  the  commodities  of  the  East  up 
that  river,  and  the  Tigris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  the  interior  p;irts  of  his 
Asiatic  dominions;  while,  by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  Gu'f  and  the  river 
Nile,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Nearchue,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities,  was  intrusted  with  the 
comr.apd  of  the  ileet  fitted  out  for  this  expedition.  He  perforincd  this 
voyage,  which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  important,  that 
Alexander  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which  distin- 
guished his  reign.    Inconsiderable  ae  it  may  now  appear,  it  was  at  th^it 
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time  an  undertaking  of  no  little  merit  and  difficultjr.  In  Ihe  prosecution  of 
it,  sti iking  instances  occur  of  the  small  piogress  which  the  Greeks  had  made 
in  naval  T{nowledg:e.[4]  Having  never  sailed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  tne  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are  hardly  perceptible, 
when  they  first  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  ap- 

E eared  to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  testified  the  displeasure  of 
eaven  against  their  e;iterprise.r5]  During  their  whole  course,  they  seem 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of  land,  but  followed  the  bearings  of  the  coast  so 
8er>'ilely,  that  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  those  periodical  winds 
which  facilitate  navigation  In  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordnigly  they  spent 
no  less  than  ten  months  in  performing  this  voyage,*  which,  Irom  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  degrees. 
It  is  probable,  that  amidst  the  convulsions  and  frequent  revolutions  in  the 
East,  occasioned  by  the  contests  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
navigation  to  India  oy  the  course  which  Nearchus  had  opened  was  discon- 
tinued. The  Indian  trade  carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  but 
was  so  much  extended,  under  the  Grecian  monarchs  of  Egypt,  that  it  proved 
a  grent  source  of  the  wealth  which  distinguished  their  kingdom. 

The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  navigation  and  discovery,  was 
itill  more  inconsiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  genius  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  their  militaiy  education,  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  concurred 
in  estranging  them  from  commerce  and  naval  affairs.  It  was  the  necessity 
of  opposing  a  formidable  rival,  not  the  desire  of  extending  trade,  which 
first  prompted  them  to  aim  at  maritime  power.  Though  they  soon  per- 
ceived, that  in  order  to  acquire  ihe  universal  dominion  after  which  they  as- 
pired, it  was  necessary  to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  still 
considered  the  naval  sen'ice  as  a  subordinate  station,  and  reserved  for  it 
euch  citizens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the  lepions.t  In 
the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  'lardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  any  further  than  it  was  instrumental  towards  conquest. 
When  the  Roman  valour  and  discipline  had  subdued  all  the  maritime  states 
known  in  the  ancient  world ;  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Egypt  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  power,  the  Romans  did  not  imbibe  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied  to 
trade  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  to  a  Roman  citizen.  They 
abandoned  the  mechanical  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation,  to  slaves,  to 
freedmen,  to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  lowest  class.  Even  after  the 
subversion  ot  liberty,  when  the  severity  and  haughtiness  of  ancient  manners 
began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rise  into  high  estimation  among  the 
Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  otner  conquered  countries, 
continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels,  after  they  were  reduced 
into  the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  the  seat  of  government,  all  the  wealth  and  valuable  productions  of  the 
provinces  flowed  naturally  thither.  The  Romans,  satisfied  with  this,  seem 
to  have  suffer,  d  commerce  to  remain  almost  entirely  in  i^e  hands  of  the 
natives  of  the  respective  countries.     The  extent,  however,  of  Ihe  Roman 

!)owei,  which  reached  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world,  the  vigi- 
ant  inspection  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Hr>man 
government,  no  less  intelligent  than  active,  gave  such  additional  security  to 
commerce  as  animated  it  with  new  vigour.  The  union  among  n:itions  was 
never  so  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so  perfect,  as  within  the  bounds  of  this 
vast  empire.  I!ommerce,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  not  obstructed 
by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent  hostilities,  or  limited 
by  partial  restrictions.  One  superintending  power  moved  and  regulated 
the  industry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  liuits  of  their  joint  efforts. 
Navigation  felt  its  influence,  and  improved  under  il.    As  soon  as  the 
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Romans  acquired  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  tlie  East,  the  traile  willi  India 
tliix)ugli  E^cypt  was  pushed  willi  new  vij^our,  and  carried  on  to  greater 
extent.     \iy  I'requenling  the  Indian  continent,  navigators  became  acquainted 
with  tlie  periodical  coui'se  ot"  the  wind.s,  wiiicli,  in  tiie  ocean  that  separate* 
Africa  from  India,  IjIow  with  little  variation  during  one  half  of  the  year  from 
the  east,  and,cluring  the  other  half  blow  with  equal  steadiness  from  th*-  'vest. 
Encouraged  by  observing  this,  the  pilots  wiio  sailed  fmm  Egypt  to  India 
abandoned  then'  ancient  slow  and  dan^eri)us  course  along  the  coiwt,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  in,  took  their  departure  from  Ocelis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ArabianGulf,andstretchedboldly  across  the  ocean.*  The  uni- 
form direction  of  thr;  wind,  supplying  the  place  of  the  compass,  and  rendeiing 
the  guidance  of  the  stars  less  nece-ssary,  conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Musi- 
iis,on  the  svestern  shore  of  the  Indian  continent.    There  they  took  on  board 
their  cargo,  and,  returning  with  the  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  within  tiie  year.    This  part  of  India,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast,  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  limit  oi 
ancient  navigation  in  tliat  quarter  of  the  globe.     What  imperfect  knowledge 
the  ancients  had  of  the  inunense  countries  which  stretch  beyond  this  towards 
the  East,  tiiey  received  from  a  tew  adventurers  who  had  visited  them  by 
land.     Such  excursions  were  neither  frequent  nor  extensive,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  while  the  Roman  intercourse  with  India  subsisted,  no  traveller 
ever  penetrated  further  than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.t[6l   The  fleets  from 
Egypt  which  traded  at  Musiris  were  loaded  it  is  true,  with  the  spices  and 
other  rich  commodities  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  further  India  ;  but 
these  were  brought  to  that  port,  which  became  the  staple  of  the  commerce 
between  the  east  and  west,  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  canoes  hollowed 
out  of  one  tree.J     The  Egyptian  and  Roman  merchants,  satisfied  with 
acquiring  those  commodities  in  this  manner,  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to 
explore  unknown  seas,  and  venture  upon  a  dangerous  navigation,  in  quest  ot 
the  countries  which  produced  them.  But  though  the  discoveriesof  the  Romans 
in  India  were  so  limited,  their  commerce  there  was  such  as  will  appear 
considerable,  even  to  the  present  age,  in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
extended  tar  beyond  the  practice  or  conception  of  any  preceding  period. 
We  are  informed  by  one  author  of  credit,§  that  the  commerce  with  India 
drained  the  Roman  empire  every  year  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  by  another,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  aiuiually 
trom  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  country.!! 

The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  to  India,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable improvement  in  navigation  made  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Roman  power.  But  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge  of  remote  countries 
was  acquiied  more  frequently  by  land  than  by  sea  ;[7]  and  the  Romans,  trom 
their  peculiar  disinclination  to  naval  att'airs,  may  be  said  to  have  neglected 
totally  the  latter,  though  a  more  easy  and  expeaitious  method  of  discovery. 
The  progress,  however,  of  their  victorious  armies  through  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contributed  greatly  to  extend  discovery 
y  land,  and  gradually  opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  seas. 
Previous  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  had 
little  communication  with  those  countries  in  Europe  which  now  form  its 
most  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and 
Gaul  were  imperfectly  known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  never  been  visited,  except  by  its  neighbours  the  Gauls,  and  by  a 
few  Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of  Germany  had  scarcely  been 
beard  of.  Into  all  these  countries  the  arms  of  the  liomans  penetrated. 
They  entirely  subdued  Spain  and  Gaul ;  they  cotiquered  the  greatest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  Britain ;  they  advanced  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
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banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  Afiica,  they  acquired  a  considerable  know 
•edge  of  the  provinces,  wiiich  strctclied  along  the  Mediterranean  Sen,  from 
Egypt  westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gades.  In  Asia,  they  not  only  sulijected 
to  their  power  most  of  the  provinces  which  composed  the  Teisian  and 
(he  Macedonian  eiripiies,  but  after  their  victories  over  Milhridates  and 
Tigrants,  they  seem  to  have  made  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  countries 
cruitiguous  to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  sons,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  more 
extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  opulent  and  commercial 
nalbns  then  seated  round  the  Euxine  sea. 

From  this  succmct  survey  of  discovery  and  navigation,  which  I  hava 
traced  <roin  the  earliest  dawn  of  historical  knowledge,  to  the  full  esta 
l)lishment  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  progress  of  both  appears  to 
iiave  been  wonderfully  slow.  It  seems  neither  adequate  to  what  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  activity  and  enterprise  oi  the  human  mind, 
nor  to  what  might  have  been  perfonncd  by  the  power  of  the  great  empires 
which  successively  governed  t!te  world.  If  we  reject  accounts  that  are 
fabulous  and  oliscure  ;  if  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  light  and  information 
of  authentic  histoiy,  without  substituting  in  its  place  the  conjectures  of 
fnncy  or  the  dreams  of  etymologists,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  acquiied  of  the  habitable  globe  was  extremely 
confined.  In  Europe,  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
many were  little  known  to  them.  1  hey  were  almost  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  vast  countries  which  are  now  subject  to  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Russian  empire.  The  more  barren 
regions  that  stretch  within  the  arctic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored.  In 
Africa,  their  researches  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces  which 
border  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Arabinn  Gulf.  In  Asia,  they  were  unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
with  all  the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  which  furnish 
the  most  valuable  commodities  that  in  modern  times  have  been  the  great 
object  of  the  European  commerce  with  India  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  nave 
ever  penetrated  into  those  immense  regions  occupied  by  the  wandering 
.ribes,  w  hich  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  Sarmatians  or  Scythians, 
and  which  are  now  possessed  by  fartai'S  of  various  denominations,  and  by 
the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia. 

But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  universally  prevailed  amornr  the  ancients, 
which  conveys  a  more  Striking  idea  of  the  small  progress  they  had  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe  th?n  can  be  derived  from  any 
detail  of  their  discoveries.  They  supposed  the  earth  to  be  divided  into 
five  regions,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Zones.  Two  of 
these,  which  were  nearest  the  poles,  they  termed  Frigid  zones,  and  believed 
that  the  extreme  cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there  rendered  them  unin- 
habitable. Another,  seated  under  die  line,  and  extending  on  either  side 
towards  the  tropics,  they  called  the  Torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so 
burned  up  with  unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  two  other  zones,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  they 
bestowed  the  appellation  of  Temperate,  and  taught  that  these,  being  the 
only  regions  in  which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted  to  man  for  bis  habita- 
tion. This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the  uninformed  vulgar,  or  a 
tancitul  fiction  of  the  poets,  but  a  system  adopted  by  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers,  the  most  accurate  historianr.  and  ge(^raphers  in  tireece  and 
Rome.  .According  to  this  theory-,  a  vast  portion  of  the  habitable  cnrlh  was 
pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the  human  species.  Those  fertile  and 
populciis  regions  within  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not  only  to 
yield  their  own  inhabitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  lile  with  most 
luxuriant  prolusion,  but  to  ccunmunicate  their  superfluous  stores  to  the  rest  ot 
the  worlfl,  were  supposed  to  be  the  mansion  of  perpetual  sterility  and 
desolation.    As  all  the  parts  oi  tlie  globe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
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acquainted  lay  within  the  northern  temperate  zone,  their  opinion  that  the 
other  temperate  zone  was  fillet!  with  inhabitants,  was  (bunded  on  reasoning 
and  conieclure,  not  on  discover)'.  They  even  believed  that,  by  the  intole- 
rable Heat  of  the  torrid  zone  such  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placed 
between  the  two  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  as  would  prevent  for  ever 
any  Intercourse  betveen  their  respective  inhabitants.  Thus,  this  CNtrava- 
gant  theory  not  only  proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
true  state  of  the  glooe,  but  it  teniied  to  render  their  ignorance  perpetual,  by 
representing  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  communication  with  the  remote 
regions  of  the  earth,  as  utterly  impracticable. [8l 

But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  '•  •  ge.  ^  lical  knowledge  which 
he  Greeks  and  Romans  had  acquire  -lay  a;  •,  in  respect  of  the 
present  iniproved  state  of  that  science,  their  progress  iti  discovery  will  seem 
considerable,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  navigation  ana  commerce 
must  be  reckoned  great,  when  compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early  times. 
As  long  as  the  Roman  Empire  retained  such  vigour  as  to  preserve  its  authority 
over  the  conquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united,  it  was  an  object  ol 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  private  curiosity,  to  examine  and  describe  the 
countries  which  composed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other  sciences 
began  to  decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observations,  and  receiving 
some  accession  from  the  experieixe  of  every  age,  and  the  reports  of  every 
traveller,  continued  to  Improve.  It  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion and  accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world,  by  the 
industiy  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  the  philosopher.  He  flourished  iii  (he 
second' centurj'  of  the  Christian  ara,  and  published  a  description  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  more  ample  and  exact  than  that  of  anj'  of  his  predecessors. 

But,  soon  after,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake  the  Roman  state  ;  the 
fatal  ambition  or  caprice  of  Constautine,  by  changing  the  seaf  of  govern- 
ment, divided  and  weakened  Its  tbrce  ;  the  barbarous  nations,  which  Pro- 
vidence prepared  as  instruments  to  overturn  the  mighty  fabric  of  the 
Roman  power,  began  to  assemble  and  to  muster  their  annies  on  its  frontier : 
the  empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  During  (iiis  decline  and  old  age  of  the 
Roman  state,  it  was  impossible  that  the  sciences  should  go  on  improving. 
The  effoi'Ls  of  genius  were,  at  that  period,  as  languid  and  feeble  as  those  of 
government.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  considerable  addition  seems  to 
hnve  been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any  important  revo- 
lution happen  it.  trade,  excepting  that  Constantinople,  by  its  advantageous 
situiition,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  eastern  emperors,  became  a  com 
mercial  city  of  the  first  note. 

At  Iciigtn,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  round  the  Roman 
crnpiii'  liufst  into  a  storm.  Barbarous  nations  rushed  in  from  several  quar- 
ters with  irresistible  Impetuosity,  and  in  the  general  wreck,  occasioned  by 
the  inundation  which  overwhelmed  Europe  tlie  arts,  sciences,  inventions, 
and  discoveries  of  the  Romans  perished  in  a  great  measure,  and  disap- 
peared.* All  the  various  tribes  which  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  uncivilized,  strangers  to  letters,  destitute  of  arts, 
unacquainted  with  regular  government,  subordination,  or  laws.  The  man- 
ners and  institutions  of  some  of  them  were  f:;  rude  as  to  be  hardly  compati- 
ble with  a  state  of  social  union.  Europe,  when  occupied  by  such  inhabit 
ants,  may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  a  second  infancy,  and  had  to  begin 
anew  its  career  in  improvement,  science,  and  civility.  The  first  eflfect  ol 
the  settlement  of  those  barbarous  invaders  was  to  dissolve  t!ie  union  by  which 
the  Hornan  power  had  cemented  mankind  together.  They  parcelled  out 
Europe  into  many  small  and  independent  states,  differing  from  each  othei 
In  language  and  customs.  No  intercourse  sulisisted  between  the  members 
of  those  divided  and  Imstlle  communities.    Accustomed  to  a  siui^jle  mode 
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if  life,  and  averse  to  industry,  they  had  few  wants  to  supply,  and  few  super- 
fluities to  dispose  of.  The  names  of  stranger  and  enemy  became  once 
moiv  wor  Is  of  the  same  import.  Customs  every  where  prevailed,  and 
even  laws  were  established,  which  rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
to  visit  any  foreign  country.*  Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extensive  commerce 
can  be  canied  on,  were  few,  inconsiderable,  and  destitute  of  those  immuni- 
ties which  produce  security  or  excite  enterprise.  I^he  sciences,  on  which 
geography  and  navigation  are  founded,  were  little  cultivated.  The  accounts 
of  ancient  improvements  and  discoveries,  contained  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  were  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  knowledge  of 
remote  regions  was  lost,  their  situation,  their  commodities,  and  almost  their 
names,  were  unknown. 

One  circumstance  prevented  commercial  intercouree  with  dbtant  nations 
from  ceasing  altogether.  Constantinople,  though  often  threatened  by  the 
fierce  invaoers  who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  their  destructive  rage.  In  that  city  the  knovirledge  ot 
ancient  arts  and  discoveries  was  preserved ;  a  taste  for  splendour  and  ele- 
gance subsisted ;  the  productions  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in 
request ;  and  commerce  continued  to  flourish  there  when  it  was  almc^t 
extinct  in  ever^  other  part  of  Europe.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did 
not  confine  their  trade  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  or  to  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Asia ;  they  took  a  wider  range,  and,  following  the  course  which 
the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies 
from  Alexandria.  When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Arabians,  the  industry  of  the  Greeks  discovered  a  new  channel  by  which 
the  productions  of  India  might  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  They  were 
carried  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigible ;  thence  they 
were  transported  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded 
down  its  stream  to  the  Caspian  sea.  There  they  entered  the  Volga,  and, 
sailino;  up  it,  were  carried  by  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducted  them 
into  the  Euxine  sea,  where  vessels  from  Constantinople  waited  their  arrival.! 
This  extraordinary  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits  attention,  not 
only  as  a  j)roof  of  the  violen'.  passion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  ardour 
and  ingenuity  with  which  they  carried  on  commerce;  but  because  it 
demonstrates  that,  during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  remote  countries  was  still  pnjserved  in  tlie  capi- 
tal of  the  Greek  empire. 

At  the  same  time  a  gleam  of  light  and  knowledge  broke  in  upon  the 
East.  The  Arabians  having  contracted  some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the 
people  whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  overturn,  translated  the 
books  of  several  of  the  Greek  philosophers  into  their  own  language.  One 
of  the  first  was  that  valuable  work  of  Ptolemy  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. I'he  study  of  geography  became,  of  consequence,  an  early  object  of 
attention  to  the  Arabians.  But  that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cultivated 
chiefly  the  speculative  and  scientific  parts  of  geography.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  they  applied  the 
principles  of  geometry,  they  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observations,  they 
empl.)yed  experiments  and  operations,  which  Europe  in  more  enlightened 
L'mes  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that  period,  however, 
the  fame  of  the  impovements  marie  by  the  Arabians  did  not  reach  Europe. 
The  kntjwiedge  of  their  discoveries  was  reserved  for  ages  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  of  perfecting  them. 

By  degrees  the  calamities  ard  desolation  brought  upon  the  western  pro 
nnces  ofthe  Roman  empire  by  its  barbarous  coi^querors  were  forgotten, 
and  in  some  measure  repaired.    The  rude  tribes  which  settled  there 
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acqiiirms^  insensibly  some  idea  of  rc^lar  government,  and  some  relish  foi 
the  functions  and  comforts  of  civil  life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
torpid  and  inactive  state.  The  first  symptoms  of  revival  were  discerned 
in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes  which  took  possession  of  this  country,  made 
progress  in  improvement  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  people  settled  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Various  causes,  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this 
work  to  enumerate  or  explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  mdepend- 
ence  to  the  cities  of  Italy.*  The  acquisition  of  these  roused  industry,  ana 
;ave  motion  and  vigour  to  all  the  active  powers  of  the  human  nn'nd. 
'"oreign  commerce  revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and  improved. 
Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italians  resorted.  There 
they  not  only  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  but  obtained  such  mercan 
tile  privileges  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  with  great  advantage. 
They  were  supplied  both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and 
with  many  curious  manufactures,  the  product  of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity 
which  still  subsisted  among  the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  con 
veying  the  productions  of  India  to  Constantinople  by  that  long  and  indirect 
course  which  I  have  described,  rendered  them  extremely  rare,  and  of  an 
exorljitant  price,  the  industry  of  the  Italians  discovered  other  methods  ol 
procuring  them  in  greater  abundance  and  at  flii  easier  rate.  They  some 
times  purchased  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other  ports  on  the  coast  ol 
Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  a  route  not  unknown  to  the  ancients 
They  were  conveyed  from  India  by  sea  up  the  Pereian  Gulf,  and,  ascending 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried  by  land  across  the 
desert  of  Palmyra,  and  from  thence  to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean. 
But,  from  the  lene;th  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  caravans 
were  exposed,  this  proved  always  a  tedious  and  often  a  precarious  mode  ol 
conveyance.  At  lenojth  the  Solaans  of  Egypt,  having  revived  the  commerce 
with  India  in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Italian  merchants, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  Christians 
and  the  followersof  Mahomet  were  then  possessed,  repaired  to  Alexandria, and 
enduring,  from  the  loveof  gain,  the  insoienceandexactionsof  the  Mahometans, 
established  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period  the  commer 
cial  spirit  of  Italy  became  active  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
rose  from  inconsiderable  towns  to  be  populous  and  wealthy  cities.  Their 
naval  power  increased  ;  their  vessels  tVequented  not  only  alithe  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the  Straits,  visited  the 
maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England  ;  and, 
by  distributing  their  commodities  over  Europe,  began  to  communicate  to  its 
various  nations  some  taste  for  the  valuable  produclions  of  the  East,  as  well 
as  some  ideas  of  manufactures  and  arts,  which  were  then  unknown  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in  their  career  of  improve 
ment,  an  event  happened,  the  most  extraoruinarj',  perhaps,  in  the  history  ot 
mankind,  which,  instead  of  retarding  the  commeicial  progressof  the  Italians, 
rendered  it  more  rapid.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened 
and  inflamed  by  religious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  Infidels.  Vast  armies,  composed  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  marched  towaros  Asia  upon  this  wild  enterprise. 
The  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the  transports  wh'ch 
carried  them  thither.  They  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  niilit  ry 
stores.  Besides  the  immense  sums  which  they  received  on  this  account, 
they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  establishments  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  settlements  which  the  Crusaders  made  in  Palestine,  and  in 
other  provinces  of  Asia.  From  those  sources  prodigious  wealth  flowed  into 
the  cities  which  I  have  mentioned.    This  was  accompanied  with  a  pniDur* 
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tional  increase  of  power ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice  in 
particular  became  a  great  maritime  state,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce 
and  ample  territories.*  Italy  was  not  the  only  country  in  wbich  the  Cru- 
sades contributed  to  revive  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  as  prepared  Europe  for 
future  discoveries.  By  their  expeditions  into  Asia,  the  other  European 
nations  became  well  acauainted  with  remote  regions,  whch  formerly  ihey 
knew  only  by  name,  or  oy  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  credulous  pilgrims. 
They  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  accommo- 
dations of  people  more  polished  than  themselves.  This  intercourse  between 
the  East  and  West  subsisted  almost  two  centuries.  The  adventurers  who 
returned  from  Asia  communicated  to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they 
had  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  life  they  had  contracted  by  visiting  more 
refined  nations.  The  Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of  wanta  with  which 
they  were  formerly  unacquainted:  new  desires  were  excited  ;  and  such  a 
taste  for  the  commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries  gradually  spread  among 
them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort  of  foreigneis  to  their  harbours, 
but  began  to  perceive  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  applying  t  •  commerce 
themselves.t 

This  communication,  which  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  westem 
provinces  of  Asia,  encouraged  several  persons  to  advance  far  beyond  the 
countries  in  which  the  Crusaders  carried  on  their  operations,  and  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent  regions  of  the  East.  The  wild  fanati- 
cism, which  seenjs  at  that  period  to  have  mingled  in  all  the  schemes  of 
individuals,  no  less  than  in  all  the  counsels  of  nations,  first  incited  men  to 
enter  upon  those  long  and  dangerous  pere^inations.  They  were  afterwards 
undertaken  from  prospects  of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  curiosity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
possessed  with  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  solicitous 
to  visit  his  countrymen  in  the  East,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  such  a  state 
of  power  and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  sect,  set  out 
from  Spain,  in  the  year  1160,  and,  travelling- by  land  to  Constantinople,  pro- 
ceedea  through  the  countries  to  the  north  of  tne  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
as  far  as  Chinese  Tartary.  From  thence  he  took  his  route  towards  the 
south,  and  after  traversing  various  provinces  of  the  further  India,  he  em- 
barked on  the  Indian  Ocean,  visited  several  of  its  islands,  and  returned  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much 
information  concerning  a  large  district  of  the  globe  altogether  unknown  at 
that  time  to  the  westem  world.J  The  zeal  of  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church  co-operated  with  the  superstition  of  Beniamin  the  Jew  in  discovering 
the  interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  All  Christendom  having  been 
alarmed  with  the  accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Tartar  arms  under 
Zengis  Khan  [1246],  Innocent  IV.,  who  entertained  most  exalted  ideas 
concerning  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and  the  submission  due  to  his 
injunctions,  sent  Father  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of 
Franciscanmonks,  and  Father  Ascolino,  at  tne  head  of  another  of  Domini- 
cans, to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Tartar  empire,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist 
from  desolating  the  earth  by  his  arms.  The  haughty  descendant  of  the 
greatest  conqueror  Asia  had  ever  beheld,  astonished  at  this  strange  mandate 
From  an  Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction  were  alike  unknown  to 
him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  winch  it  merited,  though  he  dismissed 
the  mendicants  who  delivered  it  with  impunity.  But,  as  they  had  pene- 
trated into  the  country  by  different  routes,  and  followed  for  some  time  the 
Tartar  camps,  which  were  always  in  motion,  they  had  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing a  great  part  of  Asia.    Carpini,  who  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Poland 
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and  Russia,  travelled  throuph  its  northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extreniitipj 
oi'  Thibet.  Ascolino,  who  8een)S  to  h;ive  landed  somewhere  in  Syna, 
advanced  through  its  southern  provinces  Into  the  interior  parts  of  Persia.* 

Not  long  al'te'  [1453],  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed  fjrther  towards 
cxtcridiiig  the  knomedge  which  the  Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of  those 
distant  regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
slenderacquainlance  of  Christendom  with  the  state  and  characterof  the  Asiatic 
nations,  iiaving  informed  him  that  a  powerful  Khan  of  the  Tartais  had 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the  monarch  listened  to  the  tale  with  piou3 
credulity,  and  instantly  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  this  illustrious 
convert,  with  a  view  of  enticing  him  to  attack  their  common  enemy  the 
Saracens  in  one  quarter,  while  he  fell  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks 
were  the  only  persons  in  that  age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  Qualitied  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  employed  in  it 
Father  Andrew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  ibllowed  by  Father  William  de 
Rubruquis,  a  Franciscan.  VVith  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  former, 
there  is  no  memorial  extant.  The  journal  of  the  latter  has  been  published 
He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Mangu,  the  third  Khan  in  succession 
from  Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  through  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  European  who  had  hitherto  explored  them. t 

To  those  travellers  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth  to  visit  Asia,  succeeded 
others  who  ventured  into  remote  countries  from  the  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  The  first  and  most  eminent 
of  these  was  Marco  Folo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble  family.  Having  engaged 
early  in  trade  [1265],  according  to  the  custom  of  his  countiy,  his  aspiring 
mind  wished  (oi:  a  sphere  of  activity  more  extensive  than  was  affordea  to  fi 
by  the  established  traffic  carried  on  in  those  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia  which 
the  Venetians  frequented.  This  prompted  him  to  travel  into  unknown 
countries,  in  expectation  of  opening  a  commercial  intercouree  with  them 
more  suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  young  adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  Europearl  commodities  to  the  court 
of  the  great  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  disposed  of  them  to  advantage, 
he  resorted  thither.  Under  the  protection  of  Kublay  Khan,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zengis,  he  continued  his  mercantile  pere- 
grinations in  Asia  upwards  of  twenty-six  years  :  and  during  that  time  ad- 
vanced towards  the  east,  far  beyond  the  utmost  Doundaries  to  which  any 
European  traveller  liad  ever  proceeded.  Instead  of  following  the  course 
of  Carpini  and  Rubrucjuia,  along  the  vast  unpeopled  plains  of  Tartary,  he 
pas-sed  through  the  chief  trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  successois  of  Zengis.  He 
made  more  than  one  voyage  on  the  Indian  ocean ;  he  traded  in  many  of 
the  islands  from  which  Europe  had  long  received  spiceries  and  other  com- 
modrties  which  it  held  in  high  estimation,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
particular  countries  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  those  precious  productions  : 
and  he  obtained  information  concerning  several  countries  which  he  did  not 
visit  in  person,  particularJy  the  island  Zipangri,  probably  the  same  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Japan.J:  On  his  return,  he  astonished  his  contempo- 
raries with  bis  descriptions  ol  vast  regions  whose  names  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  Europe,  and  with  such  pompous  accounts  of  their  fertility,  their 
populousness,  their  opulence,  the  variety  of  thefr  manufactures,  and  the 
r.xtent  of  their  trade,  as  rose  far  above  the  conception  of  an  uninformed  age 

About  half  a  century  after  Marco  Polo  [1.522],  Sir  John  Mandeville,  an 
Englishman,  encouraged  by  his  example,  visited  most  of  the  countries  in 
the  Cast  wluch  he  bad  described,  and,  like  him,  published  an  account  ol 
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them.*  The  narrations  of  those  early  travellers  abound  with  ninny  wild 
ncolierent  tales,  concerning  giants,  encluintrrs,  and  iiionsters.  But  tliev 
were  not  Irom  that  circumstance  less  acceptable  to  an  ignorant  age,  which 
delighted  in  what  was  marvellous.  'J'he  vvondcrs  which  they  told,  mostly 
on  heaisay,  filled  the  multitude  with  admiration.  The  facts  .vhich  they 
relate(i  from  their  own  observation  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  dis 
cerniiig.  The  former,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  popular  traditions 
and  fal(l«'s  of  the  countries  througn  which  they  had  passed,  were  gradually 
disreganled  as  Kurope  advanced  in  knowledge.  I'he  latter,  howevei 
incrediljlc  some  of  Uiem  may  have  appiartd  in  their  own  time,  have  been 
'contirined  by  the  observations  of  modem  travellers.  By  means  of  both, 
however,  the  curiosity  of  mankind  was  excited  with  respect  to  the  remote 
parts  01  tjie  earth ;  their  ideas  were  enlai|!;ed ;  and  they  were  not  only 
insensibly  disposed  to  attempt  new  discoveries,  but  received  such  iiilorma- 
tion  as  directed  to  that  particular  course  in  which  these  were  afterwards 
carried  on. 

While  this  spirit  was  gradually  forming  in  Europe,  a  fortunate  discovery 
was  made,  which  conuibuted  more  th.in  all  the  eflbrts  and  iimeiiuity  ol 
preceding  ages  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.  That  womlerful  pro- 
perty of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  such  virtue  to  a  needle 
or  slender  rod  of  iron  as  to  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was 
observed.  The  use  which  miclit  be  made  of  this  in  diierling  navigation 
was  immediately  perceived.  That  valuable,  but  now  familiar  instrument, 
the //ian'ner's  com/joas,  was  constructed.  When  by  means  of  it  navigators 
found  that,  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  place,  they  could  discover  the  north 
and  south  with  so  much  ease  and  accuracy,  it  became  no  longer  necessary 
to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  stars  and  the  obsenalion  of  the  sea- 
coast.  'I'hey  gradually  abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lingering  course 
along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and,  relying  on  this  new 
guide,  could  steer  in  the  darkest  night,  and  under  the  most  cloudy  sky, 
with  a  security  and  precision  hitherto  unknown.  The  compass  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  put  him 
in  full  possession  of  the  earth  by  enabling  him  to  visit  evciy  part  of  it. 
Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amaiti,  a  town  ot  considerable  trade  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great  discovery,  about  the  year  one 
thousand  lliree  hundred  and  two.  It  hath  been  often  the  late  of  those  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  enriched  science  and  improved 
the  arts  by  their  inventions,  to  derive  more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the 
happy  edorls  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  still  more 
cruel :  through  the  inattention  or  ignorance  of  contemporary  historians,  he 
has  been  detrauded  even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  such  a  Just  title. 
We  receive  from  them  no  information  with  respect  to  bis  profession,  his 
character,  the  precise  time  when  he  made  this  important  discovers*,  or  the 
accidents  and  inquiries  which  led  to  it.  The  knowledge  of  tins  event, 
though  productive  of  greater  effects  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race,  is  transmitted  to  us  without  any  of  those  circumstances  which 
can  gratify  the  curiosity  that  it  natunilly  awakens.t  But  tbonjih  the  use 
of  the  compass  might  enable  the  Italians  to  perform  the  short  voy:iges  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  with  greater  security  and  exfirditicin.  its  in- 
fluence was  not  so  sudden  or  extensive  as  in^  mediately  to  render  navigation 
adventurous,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discoveiy.  Many  causes  comltined 
in  preAenling  this  benehcial  invention  from  proaucing  its  full  effect  instanta- 
neously. i\Ien  relinquisli  ancient  habits  slowly  and  vvith  reluctance.  They 
are  aveise  to  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.  The 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Italians,  it  is  probable,  laboured  to  conceal  the 
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hnpp^  (liJicovnry  of  their  counlryriK'ii  Iroin  otlier  nations.  I'he  art  ul 
st<nnn(i;  l)y  liii!  roinpass  vvilii  siicli  fkill  and  accuracy  as  to  inspire  a  lull 
contidfiict!  ill  its  direction,  was  adjiiired  gradually,  hailors  unatcusloincd 
to  quit  ttiu  MJ^iit  of  land,  durst  not  lauikcli  out  at  oiicu  and  conunit  llioinsi-lvet 
to  unknown  seas.  AccordiuKlyt  near  half  a  century  elapsed  I'ruin  the  time 
of  Gioia's  discovery,  before  nav ij^ttors  ventured  into  any  seas  vvhicii  tbey 
had  not  heen  accustomed  to  freciuent. 

The  lirst  ap(>earance  of  u  holder  spirit  may  he  dated  from  tho  voj^aget 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands.  By  what  accident 
tliey  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  those  small  isles,  which  lie  near  live  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above  a  hundred  and  litty  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  contemporary  vvritere  have  not  explained.  But, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  all  the  diflerent 
kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was  then  divided,  were  accustomed  to  make 
piratica4  excursions  thither,  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to  <^ai  ry 
themolfas  slaves.  Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the  rieht  claimed  by  the  Holy 
See  to  dispose  of  all  countries  possessed  by  infidels,  erected  those  isles 
into  a  kina;doin  in  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-lour,  and 
conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la  Cerda  descf^nded  from  the  royal  family  ol 
Castile,  But  that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  of  power  to  assert  lii» 
nominal  title,  having  never  visited  the  Canaries,  John  de  Bcthencourt,  a 
Norman  l)aron,  obtained  a  grant  •f  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile.* 
Bcthencourt,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  which  distinguished  the 
adventurers  of  his  country,  attempted  and  effected  the  concjuest ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his  family,  as  a 
fief  neld  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Previous  to  this  expedition  of  Bethcn 
court,  his  countrymen  settled  in  Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canary 
Islands  [lJ65].  But  their  voyages  thither  seem  not  to  have  been  under- 
taken inconsequence  of  any  public  or  regular  plan  for  extending  navigation 
and  attempting  new  discoveries.  They  were  either  excursions  suggested 
by  that  roving  piratical  spirit  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from  their 
ancestors,or  the  commercial  enterprises  of  private  nierchantSj  which  attracted 
so  little  notice  that  hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contem- 
porary authors.  In  a  general  survey  of  the  progress  of  discovery,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this  event ;  and  leaving  it  among  tliose  of 
dubious  existence,  or  of  small  importance,  we  may  conclude,  that  though 
much  additional  information  concerning  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  had 
been  received  by  travellers  who  visited  them  by  land,  navigation  at  the  be- 
t^inningof  the  fifteenth  century  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state  to  which 
It  had  attained  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence  aecreed  that  men  wtit 
to  pass  the  limits  within  which  they  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  opr  »> 
to  themselves  a  more  ample  field  wherein  to  display  their  talents,  their 
enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first  considerable  eftorts  towards  this  were 
not  made  by  any  of  the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe,  or  by  those  who 
had  ajjolica  to  navigation  witn  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  The 
glory  of  leading  the  way  in  this  new  career  was  reserved  for  Pr  rt,  igal,  one 
of  the  smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms.  "As  the 
attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the 
globe  with  which  mankind  were  then  unacquainted.,  not  only  improved  and 
extended  the  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  such  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
enterprise  as  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  of  which  I  propose  to 
write  the  history,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  rise,  the  progress, 
and  success  of  their  various  naval  operations.  It  was  in  this  school  that  the 
discoverer  of  America  was  trained  ;  and  unless  we  trace  the  steps  by  whico 
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his  instructors  and  g[uides  advanced,  it  will  be  impossible  to  comprehend 
the  circumstances  which  suggested  the  idea,  or  facilitated  the  execution,  of 
his  great  design. 

Various  circumstances  prompted  the  Portuguese  to  exert  their  activity  In 
this  new  dii'ection,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish  undertakings  apparently 
superior  to  tlie  natural  tbrce  of  their  monarchy.  The  kings  oi  rortugal, 
having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  dominions,  had  acquired  power  as 
well  as  gloiy,  by  the  success  of  their  arms  against  the  infidels.  By  their 
victories  over  them,  they  had  extended  the  royal  authority  beyond  the  nar 
row  limits  within  which  it  was  originally  circumscribed  in  Portugal,  as  welJ 
as  in  other  leudal  kingdoms.  They  had  the  command  of  the  national  force, 
could  rouse  it  to  act  with  unitecf  vigour,  and,  after  the  expulsion  ol'  the 
Moors,  could  employ  it  without  dread  of  interruption  Irom  any  domestic 
enemy.  By  the  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  lor  several  centuries  against 
the  Mahometans,  the  martial  and  adventurous  spirit  which  distinguished  all 
the  European  nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was  improved  and  heightened 
among  the  Portuguese.  A  fierce  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  augmented  the  militaiy 
ardour  of  the  nation,  and  I'ormed  or  called  forth  men  of  such  active  and 
daring  genius  as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakings.  The  situation  of  the 
kingaoai,  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  did  not  aflbrd  free  scope  to^he  activity  of  the  Portuguese  by 
land,  as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  was  no  match  lor  that  ot  Castile. 
But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  state,  in  which  there  were  many  commodious 
harbours  ;  the  people  had  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  navigation,  and  the  sea  was  open  to  them,  presenting  the 
only  field  of  enterprise  in  which  they  could  distinguish  themselves. 

Such  \vas  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
when  John  I.  surnamed  the  Bastard,  obtained  secure  possession  of  the 
crown  by  the  peace  concluded  with  Castile,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior  courage 
and  abilities,  had  opened  his  way  to  a  throne  which  of  right  did  not  belong 
to  him.  He  instantly  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
public  order,  or  domestic  tranquillity,  without  finding  some  employment  for 
the  restless  spirit  of  his  subjects.  With  this  view  he  assemblecl  a  numerous 
fleet  at  Lisbon,  composed  of  all  the  ships  which  he  could  fit  out  in  his  own 
kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from  foreigners.  This  great  armament  was^ 
destined  to  attack  the  Moors  settled  on  the  coast  of  Barbaiy  [1412,]  While 
it  was  equipping,  a  few  vessels  were  appointed^  to  sail  along  the  western 
shore  of  Alrica  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  discover  the  unknown 
countries  situated  there.  From  tliis  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may  date 
•he  cuir.iiiencement  of  that  spirit  of  discovery  which  opened  the  barriers 
that  had  so  long  shut  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one  half  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  tune  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on  this  new  voyage,  the  art 
of  navigation  was  still  verj'  imperfect.  Though  Alrica  lay  so  near  to  Por- 
tugal, and  the  I'ertility  ol  the  countries  already  known  on  that  continent 
invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully,  the  Portuguese  had  never  ventured  to 
sail  beyond  Cape  JVon.  That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports,  was 
hitherto  considered  as  a  boundary  which  could  not  be  passed.  But  the  nations 
of  Europe  had  now  acquired  as  much  knowledge  as  emboldened  them  to 
'  the  prejudice:!  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  their  ancestors.     I'he 
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long  reign  of  ignorance,  the  constant  enemy  of  every  curious  inquiiy  and 
of  eveiy  new  undertaking,  was  approaL-hing  to  its  period.  U'he  light  o' 
science  began  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  llomans 
began  to  l,e  read  with  admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by 
the  Anbians  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  31oois  settled  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numeious  in  both  these 
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Kingdoms.  Geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography,  the  sciences  on  which 
the  art  of  navigation  is  founded,  became  ulijects  of  studious  attention. 
The  memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was  rev  ived,  and  the 
progress  of  their  navigation  and  commerce  began  to  be  traced.  Some  oi 
the  causes  which  have  obstructed  the  cultivation  of  science  in  Portugal^ 
during  this  century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  In  the  same 
manner,  in  the  fiJteenth  century ;  [9]  and  tiie  Portuguese  at  that  period 
seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  side  of  tlie  Alps  m  lite- 
raiy  pursuits. 

As  the  genius  oi  the  age  favoured  the  execution  of  that  new  undertaking, 
to  which  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country  invited  the  Portuguese  ;  it  proved 
successful.  The  vessels  sent  on  the  discovery  doubled  that  ibnnidable 
<pe,^  which  had  terminated  the  progress  of  Ibrmer  navigators,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  hundre"*  and  sixty  miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  'ts 
•cky  clifts,  which  Sifetched  a  considerable  way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared 
more  dreadful  than  the  promontory  which  they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese 
commanders  durst  not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lisbon,  more 
satisfied  with  having  advanced  so  far,  than  ashamed  of  having  ventured  no 
further. 

Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  increased  the  passion  for  discovery 
which  began  to  arise  in  Portugal.  The  fortunate  issue  of  the  king's  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors  of  Barbary  added  strength  to  that  spirit  in  the 
nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new  undertakings,  in  oruei  to  render  these  suc- 
cessful, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  a  person  who 
f)ossessed  abilities  capable  of  discerning  what  was  attainable,  who  enjoyed 
eisure  to  form  a  regular  system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  w!io  was 
animated  with  ardour  that  would  persevere  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
pulses. Happily  lor  Portugal,  she  Ibund  all  those  qualities  in  Henry  Duke 
of  Viseo,  the  Iburtli  son  of  King  John,  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  of 
Heniy  IV.  king  of  England.  Tiiat  prince,  in  his  early  youth,  having  ac- 
companied his  lather  in  his  expedition  to  Barbara*,  distinguished  himself 
by  many  deeds  of  valour.  To  the  martial  spirit,  which  was  Jlie  charac- 
teristic of  every  man  of  noble  birlh  at  that  time,  he  added  all  the  acconi 
plishnionts  of  a  more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He  cultivated  the 
arts  ami  sciences,  which  were  then  unknown  and  despised  by  persons  of 
his  rank.  He  applied  with  peculiar  fondness  to  the  study  of  geography; 
and  by  the  instruction  of  able  masters,  as  well  as  by  the  accouius  of  tra- 
vellers, lie  early  acqui-red  such  knowltidge  of  the  liai)i*able  glolje,  as  dis- 
cov  ?red  Mie  great  probability  of  Hndiiig  new  and  opulent  countries,  by  sail- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Such  an  object  was  Ibrmetl  to  awaken  the 
enthusiasm  anil  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  espoused  with  the  utmost 
zeal  the  patronage  of  a  design  which  might  prove  as  beneficial  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  splendid  and  lionourablo,  in  (.nier  tliat  he  might  pursue  this 
ereat  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired  frt)m  court  immedialelj'  alter 
his  return  fi'om  Africa,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  X'iii- 
cent,  where  the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  tiioughts  con- 
tinually towards  his  lavourile  project,  and  encouraged  him  to  execute  it. 
In  this  rulieat  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his 
country,  who  aided  him  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  information  to 
the  Ahjors  of  Barbary,  who  were  accustomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the 
interior  provinces  ol  Africa  in  quest  of  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  other  rich 
commodities.  He  consulted  the  .lews  seitleif  in  Portngal.  By  promises, 
rewards,  and  marks  of  respect,  he  allureil  into  his  service  several  persons, 
foreignei-s  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent  lor  their  skill  in  navi- 
gation. In  taking  those  preparatory  steps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prince 
were  seconded  by  his  private  virtues.  His  integrity,  his  aftabiliiy,  his 
respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  countiy,  engaged  persons 
of  all  ranks  to  applaud  his  design,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it.    His 
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schemes  were  allowed,  by  the  greater  part  of  his  countiymen,  to  proceed 
neither  from  ambition  nor  the  desireof  wealth,  but  to  How  Iroin  the  warm  be- 
nevolence of  a  heart  eager  to  promote  tlie  haf)piness  of  mankind,  ami  which 
jastly  entitled  him  to  assume  a  motto  for  his  device,  that  described  the 
quality  by  which  he  wished  to  be  distinguished,  the  talent  of  doing  good. 

His  first  effort,  as  is  usual  at  the  commencement  of  any  new  undertaking, 
was  extremely  inconsiderable.  He  fitted  out  a  single  ship  [141 8 j,  and 
giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gonzales  Zarco  and  Tristan  Vaz,  two 
genrtlemen  of  his  household,  who  voluntarily  offered  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise, he  instructed  them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador, 
and  thence  to  steer  towards  the  south.  They,  according  to  the  mode  of 
navigation  which  still  prevailed,  held  their  course  along  the  shore  ;  and  by 
following  that  direction,  they  must  have  encountered  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  attempting-  to  pass  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune  came  in  aid 
to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from  being  altogether 
fruitless.  A  sudden  squall  ot  wind  arose,  drove  them  out  to  sea,  and  when 
they  expected  every  moment  to  perish,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  island, 
which  Irom  their  happy  escape  they  named  Porto  Santo.  In  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  this  small  island  appeared  a  matter  of  «uca 
moment,  that  they  instantly  returned  to  Portugal  with  tlie  good  tidings,  and 
were  received  by  Henry  with  the  applause  and  honour  due  to  lortunate 
adventurers.  Tliis  faint  dawn  of  success  filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  favourite  object,  with  such  sanguine  hopes  as  were  sufficient  incite- 
ments to  proceed.  Next  year  [1419]  Henry  sent  out  three  ships  under  the 
same  commanders,  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew  Perestrellow,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  which  they  had  discovered.  When  thcv 
began  to  settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  towards  the  south  a  fixod 
spot  in  the  horizon  like  a  small  black  cloud.  By  degrees,  they  were  led 
to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  land ;  and  steering  towards  it,  tliey  arrived 
at  a  considerable  island,  uninhabited  and  covered  with  wood,  which  on 
that  account  they  called  Madeira.''^  As  it  was  Henry's  chief  object  to 
render  his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country,  he  immediately  equipped  a  fleet 
to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  to  these  islands  [l420l.  By  his  provident 
care,  they  were  furnished  not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  domestic 
animals  common  in  Europe ;  but,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  would  prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
other  productions,  he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  t'rom  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  rich  wines  of  whicn  were  then  in  great  request,  and  plants  of  the  sugar- 
cane from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  intioduced.  These  throve 
so  prosperously  in  this  new  country,  that  the  benefit  of  cultivating  thcin  was 
immediately  perceived,  and  the  sugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly  became 
articles  of  some  consequence  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal.! 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first  settlement  to  the  west 
of  the  European  continent  i  gan  to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared 
less  chimerical,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their  voyages  to  Ma- 
deira, the  Portuguese  were  gradually  accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigation, 
and,  instead  of  creeping  servilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the  open 
sea.  In  consequence  of  taking  this  course,  Gilianez,  who  commanded  one 
of  prince  Henry's  ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador  [143'3],  the  boundary  of 
the  Portuguese  navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  unpassable.  This  successful  voyage,  which  the  igno- 
rance of  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  tamous  exploits  recorded 
in  history,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  navigation,  as  it  discovered  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa,  still  v^ashed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretching  to- 
wards the  south.    Part  of  this  was  soon  explored ;   the  Portuguese  ad- 


*  Historical  Relation  of  the  first  Discovery  of  Mad«irn,  translated  from  the  Portugueie  of  Fran. 
Alcabrano,  p.  13,  &c       t  Lud.  Guicciardiui  Ue«critt.  de  Paesi  Boasl,  p.  180,  lai. 
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vanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  they  discovered 
the  river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coast  extending  fiona  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape 
de  Verd. 

Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  guided  in  their  discoveries,  or  en 
couraged  to  attempt  them,  by  the  light  and  information  which  they  received 
from  trie  works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  geographers.  But  when 
they  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the  notion  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  heat  which  reigned  perpetually  there  was  so  excessive  as 
to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for  some  time,  from  proceeding. 
Their  own  observations,  when  they  first  ventured  into  this  unltnown  and 
foriiiidabie  region,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal, 
the  Portuguese  had  found  the  coast  of  Africa  inhabited  by  people  nearly 
resembling  the  Moors  of  Barbarj'.  When  they  advanced  to  the  south  of 
that  river,  the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on  a  new  appearance.  They 
beheld  men  with  skins  black  as  ebony,  witn  short  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  thick 
lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  features  which  are  now  known  to  distinguish  the 
race  of  negroes.  This  surprising  alteration  they  naturally  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  heat,  and  if  they  should  advance  nearer  to  the  line,  they  began 
to  dread  that  its  eflects  would  be  still  more  violent.  Those  dangers  were 
exaggerated ;  and  many  other  oMections  against  attempting  further  disco- 
veries were  proposed  by  some  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  ignorance,  from 
envy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudenr  •:  which  rejects  whatever  has  the  air 
of  novelty  or  enterprise,  had  hitherto  condemned  all  prince  Henry's  schemes. 
They  represented,  that  it  was  altogether  chimerical  to  expect  any  advantage 
from  countries  situated  in  that  region  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
antiquity  had  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men ;  that  their 
forefathers,  satisfied  with  cultivating  the  territory  which  Providence  had 
allotted  them,  did  not  waste  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  by  fruitless  pro- 
jects in  quest  of  new  settlements  ;  that  Portugal  was  already  exhausted  by 
the  expense  of  attempts  to  discover  lands  which  either  did  not  exist,  or 
which  nature  destined  to  remain  unknown;  and  was  drained  of  men,  who 
might  have  been  employed  in  undertakings  attended  with  more  certain  suc- 
cess, and  productive  ot  greater  benefit.  But  neither  their  appeal  to  the 
authority  ot'  the  ancients,  nor  their  reasonings  concerning  the  interests  ol 
Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  the  determined  philosophic  mind  of 
prince  Henry.  The  discoveries  which  he  had  already  made,  convinced  him 
that  the  nncients  had  little  more  than  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  the  torrid 
zone.  I  le  was  no  less  satisfied  that  the  political  arguments  of  his  opponents, 
with  respect  to  the  interest  of  Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded. 
In  those  sentiments  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  his  brother  Pedro, 
who  governed  the  kingdom  as  gunrdian  of  their  nephew  Alphonso  V.  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  during  hi.-s  niinority  [1430] ;  and,  instead  oi 
slackening  his  efforts,  Henry  continued  to  pursue  iii:  discoveries  with  fresh 
ardour.  ' 

But  in  order  to  silence  all  the  murmui3  of  opposition,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in  favour  of  his  operations. 
With  this  view  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  and  represented,  in  pompous  terms, 
the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  had  exerted  himself  during 
twenty  years,  in  discovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  whicn  were  utter  strnngers  to  true  religion,  wandering  in  heathen  daik- 
ness,  or  led  astray  by  the  delusions  of  Mahomet.  He  besought  the  holy 
father,  to  whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
subject,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a  righl  to  all  the  countries  pos- 
sessed by  infidels,  which  should  lie  discovered  by  the  industiy  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  subdued  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  He  entreated  him  to  eniofn 
all  Christian  powers,  under  the  highest  penalties,  not  to  molest  Porfiigai 
while  engaged  in  this  laudable  enterj)rise,  and  to  prohibit  them  fro;n  seit/ing 
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in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Portuguese  should  discover.  He  pro- 
misea  that,  in  all  their  expeditions^  it  should  be  the  chief  object  of  his 
countrymen  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  increase  the  flock  of  the  universal 
pastor.  As  it  was  by  improving  with  dexterity  every  favourable  conjunct 
ture  for  acquiring  new  powers,  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  gradually 
extended  its  usurpations,  Eugene  IV.,  the  Pontiff  to  whom  this  application 
was  made,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself.  He 
instantly  perceived  that,  by  complying  with  prince  Henry's  request,  he 
might  exercise  a  prerc^ative  no  less  flattering  in  its  own  nature  than  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  accordingly  issued,  in 
which,  after  applauding  in  the  strongest  terms  the  past  efforts  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  exhorting  them  to  proceed  in  that  laudable  career  on  which  they 
had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  countries  which 
they  should  discover,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  such  a  laige  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe,  would  now  appear,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  no  person  in 
the  fifteenth  century  doubted  that  the  Pope  in  the  plentitude  of  his  apos- 
tolic power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it.  Prince  Henry  was  soon  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  this  transaction.  His  schemes  were 
authorized  and  sanctified  by  the  bull  approving  of  them.  The  spirit  of 
discovery  was  connected  with  zeal  for  religion,  which  in  that  age  was  a 
principle  of  such  activity  and  vigour  as  to  influence  the  conduct  of  nations. 
All  •  Christian  princes  were  deterred  from  intruding  into  those  countries 
which  the  Portuguese  had  discovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  progress  of 
their  navigation  and  conquests.  [10] 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  soon  .pread  over  Europe.  iMen 
long  accustomed  to  circumscribe  tne  activity  ar  d  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  within  the  limits  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  confined,  were 
astonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of  navigation  so  suddenly  enlaiged,  and  a 
prospect  opened  of  visiting  regions  of  the  globe  the  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  in  former  times.  The  learned  and  speculative  reasoned  and 
formed  theories  concerning  those  unexpected  discoveries.  The  vulgar 
inquired  and  wondered ;  while  enterprising  adventurers  crowded  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  soliciting  prince  Henry  to  employ  them  in  this  honourable 
service.  Many  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  particular,  who  ivere  at  that 
time  superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the  science  of  naval  affairs,  entered 
aboard  the  Porti^uese  ships,  and  acquired  a  more  perfect  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  profession  in  that  new  school  of  navigation.  In  emu- 
lation of  these  foreigners,  the  Portuguese  exerted  their  own  talents.  The 
nation  seconded  the  designs  of  the  prince.  Private  merchants  formed  com- 
panies [l446j,  with  a  view  to  search  for  unknown  countries.  The  Cape 
de  Vera  Islands,  which  lie  off  the  promontory  of  that  name,  were  discovered 
[1449],  and  soon  after  the  isles  called  Azores.  As  the  former  of  these  are 
above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  liundred 
miles  from  any  continent,  it  is  evident  by  their  venturing  so  boldly  into  the 
open  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had  by  lliis  time  improved  greatly  in  the  art 
of  navigation. 

While  the  passion  for  engaging  in  new  undertakings  was  thus  warm  and 
active,  it  received  an  unfortunate  check  by  the  death  of  prince  Henry 
[1463],  whose  superior  knowledge  had  hitherto  directed  all  tiie  operations 
of  the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronage  had  encouraged  and  protected 
them.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  tliey  deiived  fiom 
these,  the  Portuguese  during  his  life  did  not  advance  in  their  utmost  progress 
towards  the  south,  within  five  decrees  of  tiie  equinoctial  line ;  and  after 
their  continued  exertions  for  half  a  century  [fmin  1412  to  1463],  hardly 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  age 
Acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  navieration  in  its  state  of  maturity  and  'so- 
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^yovemeiit,  those  essays  of  its  early  years  must  necessarily  appear  feeble 
and  uiiskiil'ui.  But  inconsiderable  as  tiiey  may  be  deemed,  they  were  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations  into  a  new  channel,  to 
excite  an  enterprising  'pirit,  and  to  point  the  way  to  future  discoveries. 

Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portugal  at  the  time  of  prince 
Henry's  death,  was  so  much  engaged  in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions  against  the  Moors  in 
Barbary,  that,  the  force  of  his  kingdom  being  exerted  in  otlier  operations, 
he  could  not  prosecute  the  discoveries  in  Africa  with  ardour.  He  committed 
the  conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Gomez,  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  to  whom 
he  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  which 
prince  Henry  had  taken  possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  opj-ression  ot 
a  monopoly,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished.  It  ceased  to  be  a  national 
object,  aiuf  became  the  concern  o(  a  priv;>te  man  more  attentive  to  his  own 
gain  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Some  progress,  however,  was  made 
The  Portuguese  ventured  at  length  Ll'^'^lJ*  to  cross  the  line,  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  found  that  region  ot  tlie  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  scorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habitable,  but  populous 
and  fertile. 

John  II.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso  [1481],  possessed  talents 
capable  both  of  forming  and  executing  great  designs.  As  part  of  his  reve- 
nues, while  prince,  had  arisen  from  duties  on  the  trade  with  the  newly 
discovered  countries,  this  naturally  turned  his  attention  towards  them,  and 
satisfied  him  with  respect  to  their  utility  and  importance.  In  proportion  as 
his  knowledge  of  these  countries  extenaed,  the  possession  of  them  appeared 
to  be  of  greater  consequence.  While  the  Portuguese  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  of  Senegal,  thev  found  all  that 
extensive  tract  to  be  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a  wretched 
people  professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  subject  to  the  vast  empire 
of  Morocco.  But  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  power  and  religion  of  the 
Mahometans  were  unknown.  The  country  was  divided  into  small  inde- 
pendent principalities,  the  population  was  considerable,  the  soil  fertile,*  and 
the  Portuguese  soon  discovered  that  it  produced  ivory,  rich  gums,  gold,  and 
other  valuable  commodities.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  commerce  was 
enlarged,  and  became  more  adventurous.  Men,  animated  and  rendered 
active  by  the  certain  prospect  of  gain,  pursued  discoveiy  with  greater 
eagerness  than  when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiosity  and  hope. 

This  spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement  of  vigour  from  the  countenance 
of  such  a  monarch  as  John.  Declaring  himself  the  patron  of  every  atte  ipt 
towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  araour  of  his  grand-uncle 
prince  Henry,  and  with  superior  power.  The  eftects  of  this  were  imme- 
diately felt.  A  powerful  fleet  was  htted  out  [1484],  which  after  discovering 
the  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  line,  and  the  Portuguese,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven, 
and  observed  the  stars  of  another  hemisphere.  John  was  not  only  solicitous 
to  discover,  but  attentive  to  secure  the  possession  of  those  countries.  He 
built  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  he  sent  out  colonies  to  settle  there  ;  he 
established  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  more  powerful  kingdoms; 
he  endeavoured  to  lender  such  as  were  feeble  or  divided  tributary  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the  petty  princes  voluntarily  acknowledged 
themselves  his  vassals.  Others  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms 
A  regular  and  well  digested  system  was  formed  with  respect  to  this  new 
object  of  policy,  and,  by  firmly  adhering  to  it,  the  Portuguese  power  ana 
commerce  in  Africa  were  established  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

By  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Africa,  the  Portuguese 
SfraJuallv  acoui'ed  some  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  that  countiy  which 
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Ihey  had  not  visited.  The  information  which  (hey  received  from  the  natives, 
added  to  what  they  had  observed  in  theii  jwn  voyages,  began  to  open 
prospects  more  extensive,  and  to  suggest  (he  idea  of  scuemeo  more  iispor 
lant  than  those  which  had  hitherto  aJlured  an  1  occupied  them.  They  had 
detected  the  error  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  tiie  torrid  zohb 
They  found  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  that  the  continent  of  Africa, 
instead  of  extending  in  breadth,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemy,*  al 
Ihat  tin)e  tlie  oracle  and  guide  ol  the  learned  in  the  science  of  geography 
appeared  sensibly  to  contract  itself,  and  to  bend  towards  the  east.  This 
induced  them  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician  voyages 
round  Africa,  which  had  long  been  deemed  fabulous,  and  led  them  to 
conceive  iiopes  that,  by  following  the  same  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the 
East  Indies,  and  engross  that  commerce  which  has  been  the  source  of  wealth 
and  power  to  every  nation  possessed  of  it.  The  comprehensive  genius  ot 
prince  Henry,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  words  of  the  Pope's  bull,  had 
early  Ibrmeu  some  idea  of  this  navigation.  But  though  his  countrymen,  at 
that  period,  were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  extent  of  his  views  and 
schemes,  all  the  Portuguese  mathematicians  and  pilots  now  concurred  in 
representing  them  as  well  founded  and  practicable.  The  king  entered 
with  warmth  into  their  sentiments,  and  began  to  concert  measures  for  this 
arduous  and  important  voyage. 

Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  were  finished,  accounts  were 
transmitted  from  Africa,  that  various  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned 
a  mighty  kingdom  situated  on  their  continent,  at  a  great  distance  towards 
♦he  east,  the  king  of  which,  according  to  their  description,  professed  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Portuguese  monarch  immediately  concluded,  that 
this  must  be  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by 
a  mistake  of  llubruquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  East, 
absurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John  ;  and,  as  he  hoped  to 
receive  inlormation  and  assistance  from  a  Christian  prince,  in  prosecuting  a 
scheme  that  tended  to  propagate  their  common  faith,  he  resolved  to  open, 
if  possible,  some  intercourse  with  his  court.  With  this  view,  he  K;ade 
choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam  and  Alphonso  de  Payva,  who  were  perfect 
masters  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  sent  them  into  the  East  to  se:iicli  for 
the  residence  of  this  unknown  potentate,  and  to  make  him  prolTers  of 
friendship.  They  had  in  chaise  likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence 
the  nations  which  they  visited  could  supply,  with  respect  to  the  trade  ol 
India,  and  the  course  of  navigation  to  that  continent.! 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land,  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  he  wished  so  ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  design  by  sea.  The  conduct  of  a  voyage  for 
this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and  important  which  the  Portuguese  had 
ever  projected,  was  committed  to  Bartholomew  Diaz  [148()],  an  olFicer 
whosesas^acity,  experience,  and  fortitude  rendered  him  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, lie  stretched  boldly  towards  the  south,  and  proceeding  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  to  which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto  advanced,  discovered 
near  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exDosed,  by  a  succession  of  violent  tempests  in  unknown  seas,  and  by 
the  tif;quent  mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  c.damities  of  lamine  which  he 
suffered  from  losing  his  storesliip,  could  deter  him  from  [)rosfcuting  his 
enterprise.  In  recompense  of  his  labours  and  perseverance,  he  at  'as*; 
descried  that  lofty  promontory  which  bounds  Africa  to  the  soutli.  Bui  to 
descry  it  was  all  that  he  had  in  his  power  to  accomplish.  'J'lie  \  iolence  ol 
the  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  the  turbulent  spirit  ol 
the  sailors,  compelled  him  to  return  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in 
which  he  discovered  a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  rny  former  navigator, 
Diaz  had  called  the  promontory  which  terminated  his  voyage  Cabo  Tor 
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menloso,  or  the  Stormy  Cape  ;  but  the  king,  his  master,  ns  he  now  entertained 
no  doubt  ol'  having  lound  the  long-desired  route  to  India,  gave  it  a  name 
more  inviting,  and  of  better  omen,  Tlie  (Jape  of  Good  Hope.* 

Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  confirmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence wliich  John  received  over  land,  in  conscviuence  of  his  embassy  to 
Abyss''  lia.  Covillam  and  Fayva,  in  obedience  to  their  master's  inslructiona, 
had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From  that  city  they  travelled  along  with  a 
caravan  of  Egyptian  merchants,  and,  embarking  on  tlie  Red  Sea,  arrived  at 
Aden,  in  Arabia.  There  they  separated;  Fayva  sailed  directly  towards 
Abyssinia ;  Covillam  embarked  lor  the  Last  Indies,  and,  having  visited 
Calecul,  Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast,  returned  to  Sofala,  on 
the  east  side  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he 
had  lixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unfortunately  the  ibrmer  was 
cruelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia  ;  but  Covillam  found  at  Cairr  vo  Portuguese 
Jews,  whom  John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to  every  circumstance 
that  could  facilitate  the  execution  ot  his  schemes,  had  despatched  after 
them,  in  order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  communicate 
to  them  new  instructions.  By  one  of  tliese  Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to 
Portugal  a  journal  of  his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the 
trade  of  India,  together  with  exact  maps  of  the  coasts  on  which  he  had 
touched  ;  and  from  what  he  himself  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  infor- 
mation of  skilful  seamen  in  different  countries,  he  concluded,  that,  by  sailing 
round  Africa,  a  passage  might  be  tound  to  the  East  Indies.t 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam's  opinion  and  report  with  the  disco- 
veries which  Diaz  had  lately  made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  ol  sailing  from  Europe  to  India.  But  the  vast 
length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious  storms  which  Diaz  had  encuuntered 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese  to 
such  a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they  were  now  become  adven- 
turous and  skilful  mariners,  that  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their 
minds  lor  this  dangerous  and  extraordinary  voyage.  The  courage,  how- 
ever, and  authority  of  the  monarch  gradually  dispelled  the  vain  feare  of 
his  subjects,  or  made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought  himself 
now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  that  i^reat  design  which  had  been  the 
principal  object  of  his  reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  ijecame  sc 
vehement,  that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and  bereaved  him  of  sleep 
through  the  night.  While  he  was  taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom 
and  experience  could  suggest,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
Avhich  was  to  decide  concerning  the  late  of  his  favourite  project,  the  fame 
of  the  vast  discoveries  which  the  Portuguese  had  already  made,  the  reports 
concerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  they  had  received  from  the 
East,  and  llie  prospect  of  the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated,  drew  the 
attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  held  them  in  suspense  and 
expectation.  By  some,  the  maritime  skill  and  navigations  of  the  I'ortuguese 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  Phenicians  and  Cartliaginians,  and  exalted 
aljove  tlieiu.  Others  formed  conjectures  concerning  the  revolutions  which 
the  success  of  the  Portuguese  schemes  might  occasion  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  tlie  political  state  of  Europe.  The  Venetians  began  to  be  disquieted 
with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their  Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of 
which  was  the  chief  source  ol  their  power  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the 
Portuguese  already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth  of  the  East.  But  during 
this  interval,  which  gave  such  scope  to  the  various  workings  of  curiosity,  ol 
hope,  and  ol'  fear,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  event  no  less 
extraordinary  than  unexpected,  the  discovery  of  a  New  World  situated  on 
the  West ;  and  the  eyes  and  admiration  ot  mankind  turned  immediately 
towards  that  great  object. 
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Among  the  fureigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
Portuguese  had  allured  into  their  sen'ice,  was  Christopher  Colon,  or 
Columbus,  a  subject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor  place 
of  his  birth  is  known  with  certainty  [ill;  but  he  was  descended  of  an 
honourable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes. 
His  ancestors  having  betaken  themselves  for  subsistence  to  a  seafaring  lifo, 
Columbus  discovered  in  his  early  youth  the  peculiar  character  and  talents 
which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profession.  His  parents,  instead  of  arting 
this  original  propensity  of  his  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  andconfimiea 
it  by  the  education  which  they  gave  him.  After  acciuiring  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latm  tongue,  the  only  language  in  which  science  was  taught  at  that 
time,  he  was  instructed  in  geometiy,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and  the  art 
of  drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  such  ardour  and  predilection,  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  navigation,  his  favourite  object,  that  he 
advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  study  of  them.  Thus  qualified,  he 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  [1461],  and  be^an  his  career  on  that 
element  which  conducted  him  to  so  much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were 
to  those  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen  tne  Genoese 
frequented.  This  being  a  sphere  too  narrow  for  his  active  mind,  he  made 
an  excursion  to  the  northern  seas  [1467],  and  visited  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
to  which  the  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to  resort  on  account  of 
its  fisheiy.  As  navigation,  in  every  direction,  was  now  become  enterprising, 
he  proceeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced 
several  degrees  within  the  polar  circle.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  by  a 
voyage  which  tended  more  to  enlai^e  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  than 
to  improve  his  fortune,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  famous  sea-captain 
of  his  own  name  and  family.  This  man  commanded  a  small  S(]uadroi» 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  by  cruising  sometimes  against  the 
Mahometans,  sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  coiintry  in 
trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus* 
continued  for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage  than  for 
his  experience  as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly  laden  from 
the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together 
with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled.  In  this 
dreadful  extremity  liis  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar ;  and  by  the  support 
of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the  shore,  though  above 
two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a  life  reserved  for  great  undertakings.* 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  for  the  Journey,  he  repaired  to  Lisbon, 
where  many  of  his  countrymen  were  settled.  They  soon  conceived  such  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that  they  warmly  solicited 
him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  naval  skill  andf  experience  could 
not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous.  To  eveiy  adventurer  animated  either 
with  curiosity  to  visit  new  countries,  or  with  ambition  to  distinguish  himseF, 
tlie  Portuguese  service  was  at  that  time  extremely  inviting.  Columbus 
listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and,  having  gained 
the  esteem  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lisbon.  This  alliance,  instead  of  detaching  him  from  a  seafaring  iife, 
contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a 
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desire  oi  extending  it  still  further.  Ills  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Perestrello,  one  ol'  the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  early 
navigatioas,  and  who,  under  his  protection,  had  discovered  and  planted  the 
islands  of  Porto  Sanlo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  possession  of  the  joumala 
and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator ;  and  from  them  he  learned  the  course 
which  the  Portuguese  had  held  iti  making  their  discoveries,  as  well  as  the 
various  circumstances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them  in  their  attempts. 
The  study  of  these  soothed  and  intlamed  his  favourite  passion ;  and  while  he 
contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  nevy  countries 
which  Perestrello  had  seen,  his  impatience  to  visit  them  became  irresistible. 
In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during 
several  years  to  trade  with  that  island,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
settlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had 
discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.* 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  during  such  a  variety  ol 
voyages  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  with  which  at  that  time  any 
intercourse  was  carried  on  by  sea,  he  v\  as  now  become  one  oi'  the  most 
skilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But,  not  satistled  with  that  praise,  his  air.bition 
aimed  at  something  more.  The  successful  progress  of  the  Portuguese 
navigators  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  emulation,  which  set  every 
man  of  science  upon  examining  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
discoveries  wliich  they  had  made,  or  that  afforded  a  prospect  of  succeeding 
in  any  new  and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  of  Columbus,  naturally 
inquisitive,  capable  of  deep  reflection,  and  turned  to  speculations  of  this 
kind,  was  so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Portuguese  had  founded  their  schemes  of  discoveiy,  and  the  mode  on  which 
they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to  form  an  idea  of 
improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishing  discoveries  which  hitherto 
they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  was  the  important 
object  in  view  at  that  period.  From  the  time  that  the  Portuj^uese  doubled 
Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their  nav  igations, 
ana  in  comparison  with  it  all  their  discoveries  in  Africa  appeared  incon 
siderable.  I'he  fertility  and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  lor  many  ages  : 
its  spices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  high  request  througTiout 
Europe,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Venetians,  arising  from  their  having 
engrossed  this  trade,  had  raised  the  envy  of  all  nations.  But  how  intent 
soever  the  Portuguese  were  upon  discovering  a  new  route  to  those  desirable 
regions,  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards  the  south,  in  hopes  of 
arriving  at  India  by  turning  to  the  east  alter  they  had  sailed  round  the  further 
extremity  of  Africa.  This  course  was  still  unknown,  and  even  if  discovered, 
was  of  such  immense  length,  that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  must  have 
appeared  at  that  period  an  undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very 
uncertain  issue.  More  than  half  a  century  had  been  employed  in  advancing 
from  Cape  Non  to  the  equator ;  a  much  longer  space  ol  time  might  elapse 
before  the  more  extensive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accomplished. 
These  reflections  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  danger,  and  tediousness  ©f  the 
course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pursuing,  naturally  led  Columbus  to 
consider  whether  a  shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  the  East  Indies  might 
not  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  seriously  every  circumstance 
suggested  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  navigation  ;  after  comparing  attentively  the  observations  of  modem  pilots 
with  tlie  hints  and  conjectures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  last  concluded,  that 
by  sailing  directly  towards  the  west,  acixjss  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries, 
which  pix)bably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  must  infallibly 
be  discovered. 
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Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  jroni  different 
•ourcfs,  induced  him  to  a(iopt  tliis  upiniun,  ssceiiiirigly  as  chimerical  as  it 
was  iMjw  afid  exlraoiuinary.  The  spherical  ligtire  ot  the  earth  was  knovirn, 
and  its  niagiiilude  ascertained  wiil»  some  degiee  ol'  accuracy.  From  this 
it  was  evident,  that  tlie  continents  ol'  Europe,  Asia,  and  Alrica,  as  lar  as 
they  were  known  at  that  time,  Ibrnied  but  a  hinall  portio'  ol  the  terraqueous 
globe.  It  was  suitable  to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wisdom  and  beiiehcence 
ol'  the  Author  ol'  Nature,  to  believe  that  the  vast  space  still  unexplored  was  not 
covered  entirely  by  a  waste  unprotitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries 
lit  lor  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewise  extremely  probable  that 
the  continent  on  this  side  ui  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity 
of  land  in  the  other  hemisphere.  These  conclusions  coiiceniiiig  the  existence 
of  another  continent,  drawn  from  the  tigure  and  structure  ot  the  gloi)e,  were 
conlirnied  by  the  observaliuiis  and  conjectures  of  niodern  navigators.  A 
Portuguese  pilot,  having  stretched  tuither  to  the  west  than  was  usual  at  that 
time,  look  up  a  piece  of  t".i):;,°r  artilicially  carved  lloating  upon  the  sea; 
and  j'S  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  w  esterly  wind,  tie  concluded  that  it 
«ame  liom  some  unknown  land  situated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus's  brother- 
in-law  had  lound  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira  isles,  a  piece  of  timber  lashioned 
m  the  same  manner,  and  brought  by  the  same  wind  ;  and  had  seen  likewise 
canes  of  an  enormous  si/e  lloating  upon  the  wa\es,  which  resembled  those 
described  by  Ptolemy  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.*  After 
a  course  of  westerly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were  olliii  driven  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Azores ;  and  at  one  time,  the  dead  bodies  ot  two  men 
with  shigular  features,  resembling  neither  the  inhabitants  ot  Europe  nor  of 
Airica,  were  ci  t  ashore  there. 

As  the  lorce  of  this  unit  d  evidence,  arising  from  theoretical  principles 
and  practical  observations,  led  Columbus  to  expect  the  discovery  ol  new 
countries  in  the  western  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to  believe  that 
these  must  be  connected  with  the  continent  of  India.  Thougti  the  ancients 
had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India  further  than  the  banks  ol  the  Ciunges, 
yet  some  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  describe  tlie  provinces  beyond  that 
river.  As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnily  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  immense  extent.  Ctesias 
allirmed  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  Onesicrilus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalist  follows,!  contended  that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part 
of  the  habitable  earUi.  Nearchus  asserted,  that  it  wutiJd  take  lour  months 
to  march  in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  India  to  the  otlier.J  The 
journal  of  JMarco  Polo,  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  East  far  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to  conliiin  these 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his  magniticent  descriptions  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Catliay  and  Cipungo,  and  of  many  other  countries  the 
names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Eurojc,  India  appeared  to  'le  a  region 
of  vast  extent.  From  these  accounts,  wliich,  however  detective,  were  the 
most  accurate  that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period  with 
respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  East,  Columbus  drew  a  just  conclusion. 
He  contended  that,  in  proportion  ;s  the  continent  of  India  stretched  out 
towards  the  East,  it  must,  in  consequence  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth, 
approach  near  to  the  islands  which  had  lately  been  discovered  to  the  west 
ol  Alrica ;  that  the  distance  from  Uie  one  to  the  other  w  as  probably  not 
very  considerable  ;  and  that  the  most  direct  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  East  was  to  be  lound  by  sailing  due  west.  [I'i]  This 
notion  concerning  the  vicinity  of  India  to  the  western  parts  of  om-  continent, 
was  countenanced  by  some  eminent  writers  among  the  ancients,  the  sanction 
of  whose  authority  was  necessary,  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  lavourable 
reception  to  any  tenet.    Aristotle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns  ol 
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Hprculf<t,  (»r  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  imt  tar  removed  from  the  F-ust  Indies, 
and  tliat  there  rnitrht  be  a  cotnmunication  bjf  sea  between  tlieni.*  Seneca. 
m  terms  still  niore  explicit,  alVirms,  that  with  a  lair  wind  one  miglit  sail 
from  Spain  to  India  in  a  tew  days.t  The  famous  Atlantic  island  described 
by  Plato,  and  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  which  an 
unknown  continent  was  situated,  is  represented  by  him  as  lying  at  no  e;real 
distance  from  Spain.  After  weighin;^  all  these  particulars,  Columbus,  in 
whose  character  the  modesty  and  dillidence  of  true  genius  were  united  with 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  u  projector,  did  not  rest  with  such  absolute 
assurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  as  not  to  consult  such  of  bis  contemporaries  as  were  capable  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  support 
of  his  opinion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  ibur  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  discovering  new 
countries,  by  sailing  westward,  to  Paul,  a  physician  of  Florence,  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography,  and  who,  I'rom  the  learning  as  well  as 
candour  wliicii  he  discovers  in  his  reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  entitled 
to  the  contiJeiice  which  Columbus  placed  in  hwn.  He  warmly  approved 
of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  contirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged 
Columbus  to  persevere  in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must 
redound  so  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  benefit  of  Europe.J 

To  a  mind  less  capable  of  forming  and  of  executing  great  designs  than 
that  of  Columbus,  all  those  reasonings  and  observations  ai.d  authorities 
•would  have  served  only  as  the  Ibundation  of  some  plausible  and  fruitless 
theory,  which  might  have  furnished  matter  for  ingenious  discourse  or  fanciful 
conjecture.  Hut  with  his  sanguine  and  enterprising  temper  speculation  led 
directly  to  action.  Fully  satislied  himself  with  res[>ect  to  the  truth  of  his 
system,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  ii  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  to  set  out 
upon  a  >yage  of  discovery.  The  first  step  towards  this  was  to  secure  the 
patronage  ot  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe  capable  of  under- 
taking such  an  enterprise.  As  long  absence  had  not  extinguished  the  affection 
which  he  bore  to  his  native  country,  he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  and  invention.  With  this  view,  he  laid  his  scheme  before  the 
senate  of  Genoa,  and,  making  his  country  the  first  tender  of  his  service, 
oflFered  to  sail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic  in  quest  of  the  new  regions 
which  he  expected  to  discover.  Hut  Columbus  had  resided  lor  so  many 
years  in  toreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  Ins 
abilities  and  cliaracter ;;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  distant  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  just  idea  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  ibunded  his  hopes  ot  success.  They  inconsiderat<  ,  rejected 
his  proposal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and  lost  lor  ever  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient  splendour.§ 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country,  Columbus  was  so  little 
discouiiged  by  the  repulse  which  he  had  received,  that  insttjaii  of  relin 
quishing  his  undertaking  he  pursued  it  with  fresh  ardour.  He  made  bis 
next  overture  to  John  U.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  dominioas  he  had  been 
long  established,  and  whom  he  considered  on  that  account,  as  having  the 
second  claim  to  his  service.  Here  every  circumstance  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  more  favourable  reception  :  he  applied  to  a  monarch  of  an  enterprising 
genius,  no  incompetent  judge  in  naval  attairs,and  proud  of  patronising  every 
attempt  to  d.scover  new  countries.  His  subji,.  's  were  the  most  experienced 
navigators  in  Europe,  and  the  least  apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by  the 
novelty  or  boldness  of  any  maritime  expedition.  In  Portugal,  the  professionaJ 
skill  cf  Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal  good  qualities,  were  thoroughly 
<nown .  and  as  the  former  rendered  it  probable  that  his  scheme  was  not 
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altoffctlHT  visionnry,  the  latter  exempted  him  from  the  susiiicidii  ot'  anv 
Biniiiter  intentiuii  in  proposing;  it.  Accordingly,  tiie  kiiig  li.stt'iied  to  liiiii  fn 
the  must  p;raciou8  manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of  Wis  |)lun  to 
Die^o  Orti^,  bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  tininerit  cos- 
mo^<-iphers,  wliom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  nialterH  of  this  kind. 
As  m  Genoa,  iffiiorance  had  opposed  and  disappointed  Co!utiil)Us  :  in  Lisbon, 
he  had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no  less  formidable.  The  persons 
according  to  whose  decision  his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted,  or  rejected,  had 
lioen  the  chief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  navigations,  and  li.id  advised  to 
search  lor  a  passage  to  India  by  steering  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  Columbus  recommcndea  as  shorter  and  more  certain.  Jliiy  could 
not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal  without  submitting  to  llie  double 
mortification  of  condemning  their  own  theory,  Jind  acknowiediiing  his 
superior  sagacitj.  After  tc-ising  him  with  captious  questions,  ami  starting 
mnumerai)le  obiections,  with  a  view  of  betraying  him  into  sucli  a  paiticular 
explanation  of  his  system  as  mitfht  draw  from  him  a  full  discovery  of  its 
nature,  they  deterred  passing  a  nnal  judgment  with  respect  to  it.  in  the 
mean  time  they  conspired  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  and  advaiiliigcs  which 
he  expected  from  the  success  of  his  scheme,  advising  the  king  to  (ksi)atch 
a  vessel  secretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery  by  tbilowing 
exactly  the  course  which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out.  John,  forgc;ttiiig 
on  this  occasion  the  sentiments  becoming  a  monarch,  mennlv  adopted  this 
perfidious  counsel.  But  the  pilot  chosen  to  execute  Colunmus's  |)lan  had 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitufle  of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  arose, 
no  sight  of  approaching  land  appeared,  his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned 
to  Lisbon,  execrating  the  project  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous.* 

Upon  discovering  this  dishonourable  transaction,  Columbus  felt  the 
mdignation  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  resent- 
ment determined  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  a  nation  capable  ol  such 
flagrant  treachery.  He  instantly  quilted  the  kingdom,  and  landed  in  Spain 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-lour. 
As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  tlie  protection  of  any  patron  whom  he 
could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he 
resolved  ito  propose  it  in  person  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  at  that  time 
governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  liut  as,  he  had 
already  experienced  the  uncertain  issue  of  application  to  kings  and  ministers, 
he  tcKik  the  precaution  of  sending  into  England  his  brother  IJarlholomew, 
to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas,  in  order  that  be  might 
negociate  at  the  same  time  with  Henry  VII.,  who  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Columbus  entertained  doubts  and  fears 
with  respect  to  the  reception  of  his  proposals  in  the  Spanish  court,  Spain 
was  at  tliat  juncture  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada,  the  last  of 
the  Moorish  kingdoms  fn  that  country.  The  wary  and  suspicious  temper 
of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to  relish  bold  or  uncommon  designs.  Isabella, 
though  more  generous  and  enterprising,  was  under  the  inlliience  of  her 
husband  in  all  her  actions.  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  efforts  to 
extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  had  beheld  the  amazing 
progrf:»s  of  discovery  among  their  neighbours  the  Portuguese  without  one 
attempt  to  imitate  or  to  rival  them.  'I'he  war  with  the  Infidels  afl()rded  an 
ample  field  to  the  .lational  activity  and  love  of  glory.  Under  circumstances 
so  unfavourable,  ,\  was  impossible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  progress  with 
a  nation  naturally  slow  ami  dilatory  in  tbrming  all  its  resolutions.  His 
character,  however,  was  admirably  adapted  to  that  of  the  people  whose 
confidence  and  protection  he  solic-.ted.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in 
lis  depuilinent ;  circumspect  in  his  ^vords  and  actions,  irreproachable  in  bis 
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mnralt,  and  cxetrvplary  in  his  attention  to  ail  llic  duties  and  fuiictioiis  ot 
reliijiim.  liy  (jiMlitifS  so  respcctaltle,  fic  not  only  Kii"*'d  many  private 
fritMirls,  l)nt  icquiredsuch  fruntiral  esteem,  that,  notv/'itiistaiidin^  tin;  plainncsi 
of  his  appearance,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  liis  lortune,  lie  was  not 
considered  as  a  mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indipencc  liad  suijgested  a 
visionary  pn)jert,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose  propositions  serious 
attention  was  due. 

Fejilinind  and  Isabella,  thouf^h  fully  occupied  by  their  operations  ap:ainst 
the  IVfix)rs.  paid  so  much  regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  tlie  con-sideralion 
of  his  j)lan  to  the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera.  He  consulted 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  were  supposed  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect 
to  a  suljecl  of  this  kinrl.  liut  true  science  had  hitherto  made  .so  little 
pro^i^rcss  in  Si)ain,  that  the  pretended  philosophers,  selected  to  jiid^c  in  a 
matter  of  .such  moment,  did  not  comprenend  the  first  principles  upon  which 
Columbus  tbunded  his  conjectures  and  hopes.  Some  of  them,  from  mi-staken 
notions  concerning  the  dimetiiiions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voy;ige  to 
those  remote  parts  of  the  east  which  Columbus  e.xpected  to  discover,  could 
not  be  perl'orined  in  le.ss  tlian  three  years.  Others  cor.cluded,  tli.it  vMUv.r  he 
would  find  the  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  ancient  philosophers ;  or,  if  he  should  persist  in  steering  towards  the 
west  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  |j;lolie  would 
prevent liis  return,  and  that  he  must  inevitably  perish  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  twoopposite  hemispheres  which  nature 
had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  particular 
di.scu.ssioii,  many  rejected  the  scheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a  ma.xim, 
under  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprising  shelter  themselves  in  every 
age,  "  That  it  is  presumptuous  in  any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
possesses  knowledge  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  united."  They 
maintained,  that  iMhere  were  really  any  such  countries  as  Columbus  pre- 
tended, they  could  not  have  remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  former  ages  have  left  the  glory  of  this  invention  to 
an  obscure  Genoese  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  address  to  negotiate  with  men 
capable  of  alvancing  such  strange  propositions.  Hq  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  still  more  intr.ictable, 
the  pride  of  filse  knowledge.  Alter  innumerable  conferences,  and  wasting 
five  yens  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  int'orin  and  to  satisly  judges  so  little 
capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Talavera  at  last  made  such  an  unfa- 
vourable i'(!port  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  acquaint 
Colu'iibiis,  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  should  be  brought  to  a  jieriod 
it  vvoiilil  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  eiilerpn.-*e. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  sol"ten  the  harshness  of  this  declaration, 
Coliiinljus  (-onsidered  it  as  a  final  rejection  of  his  proposals.  Hut,  happily 
for  mankind,  that  superiority  of  geniu.s,  which  is  capable  of  forming  great 
and  uncommon  design.'?,  is  u.sualiy  accompanied  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm, 
which  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delays  nor  damped  by  disappointment. 
Columbus  was  of  this  .sanguine  temper.  Though  lie  Mi  deeply  the  cruel 
blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immediately  from  a  court  where  he 
had  been  amused  so  long  with  vain  expectations,  his  confidence  in  the  just 
ness  of  lii.s  own  .system  did  nut  diminisli,  and  his  impatience  to  doiiion.strate 
the  truth  of  it  by  an  actual  experiuieiit  became  gre.ater  than  ever.  Having 
courted  the  protection  of  sovereign  states  without  success,  he  applied  next 
to  persons  ot  interior  rank,  and  adlressed  successively  the  Dukes  of  Medina 
Sidoiiia  Mini  Medina  Cell,  who,  though  subjects,  were  possessed  of  power 
ami  opulence  more  than  equal  to  the  enterprise  which  he  projected.  His 
negotiations  with  them  proved  as  fruitless  as  those  in  which  he  had  been 
hitiiei'toeiigaged;  for  these  noblemen  iveie  either  as  little  coiiviiicedb}  Colum- 
bus's ai^Uiiienls  as  their  superiors,  or  they  were  afraidof  alarming  tlu;  jealousy 
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and  ofTeniliiig  the  pride  of  Ferdinand,  l)y  countenancing  a  scheme  which  be 
had  rejected.* 

Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  such  a  succession  of  disap- 
pointments, Columbus  had  to  sustain  the  additional  distress  of  having 
received  no  accounts  of  his  brother  whom  he  had  sent  to  tlie  court  of  England, 
In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing 
detained  him  a  prisoner  for  several  years.  At  length  he  made  his  escape, 
and  arrived  in  London,  but  in  such  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  emjjloy  himself,  during  a  considerable  time  in  drawing  and  selling  maps, 
in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would  purchase  a  decent  dress  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  He  then  laid  bei'ore  the  King 
the  proposals  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  his  brother;  and  not- 
withstanding Henry's  excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which  rendered 
him  averse  to  new  or  extensive  uni.ortakings,  he  received  Columbus's 
overtures  with  more  appiobation  thai,  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  presented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his  brother's  fate,  ana 
having  now  no  prospect  of  encouragement  in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the 
courl  i)f  England  in  person,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  more  favourable 
reception  there.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and 
taken  measures  for  the  disposal  of  his  children  during  his  absence,  when 
Juan  I'erez,  the  guardian  oi  the  monasteiy  of  Rabida,near  Palos,  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  earnestly  solicited  him  to  defer  his  journey  for  a 
short  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  oi  some  credit 
with  queen  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally.  He  v.as  warinl}' 
attached  to  Columbus,  with  whose  abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  curiosity  or 
by  Iriendship,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  his  system,  in 
conjunction  with  a  physician  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  con- 
siderable proficient  in  mathematical  knowledge.  This  investigation  satisfied 
them  so  thorouf^hlv,  with  respect  to  the  soliilitv  of  the  principles  on  which 
Columbus  foundedf  his  opii  en,  and  the  probability  of  success  in  executing 
the  plan  which  he  propose^.,  that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country 
from  being  deprived  of  the  gloiy  and  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the 
patrons  of  such  a  grand  enterprise,  ventured  to  write  to  Isabella,  conjuring 
'jer  to  consider  the  matter  anew  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  person  whom  she  respected,  Isabella 
desired  Perez  to  repaiij'  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  siege  of  Granada,  the  court  resided  at  that  time,  that  she 
might  confei  with  him  upon  this  important  subject.  The  first  effect  of 
their  interview  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court,  accom- 
panied with  the  present  of  a  small  sum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  As 
there  was  now  a  certain  prospect  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would 
speedily  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  reduction  of  Granada,  which 
would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  undertakings  ;  this,  as 
well  as  the  mark  of  royal  favour,  with  which  Columbus  had  been  lately 
honoured,  encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with  greater  confidence  tjian 
lorinerly  in  support  of  his  schemer  The  cliief  of  these,  Alonso  dt  Quiiita- 
nilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Castile,  and  Luis  de  Santangcl,  icccIn  or 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Aragon,  whose  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting 
this  great  design  entitles  their  names  to  an  honourable  place  in  histoiy, 
introduced  Columbus  to  many  pe'«ons  i^C  high  rank,  and  interested  them 
warmly  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  io  inspire  Ferdinand  with  favourable  sett 
tiinents.    He  still  regaraed  Columbus's  pnject  as  extravagant  and  (Jiiinc» 

*  Life  of  Cohimb.  c.  13     Ilerrcra,  dec.  I.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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rical ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  partisans  ineffectual,  he  had 
the  address  to  employ,  in  this  new  negotiation  with  him,  some  of  the  persons 
who  liad  formerly  pronounced  his  scheme  to  be  impracticable.  To  their 
astonishment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them  with  the  same  confident 
hopes  of  success  as  formerly,  and  insisied  upon  the  same  high  recompense. 
He  proposed  that  a  small  fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to 
attempt  the  discovery,  and  demanded  to  be  appointed  hereditaiy  admiral 
and  viceroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  discover,  and  to  have 
the  tenths  of  the  profits  arising  from  them  settled  iirevocably  upon  himse.'f 
and  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to  advance  the  eighth 
part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  accomplishing  his  design,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  a  proportional  share  of  benefit  from  the  adventure 
If  the  enterprise  should  totally  miscarry,  he  made  no  stipulation  for  any  re- 
ward or  emolument  whatever.  Instead  of  viewing  this  conduct  as  the 
clearest  evidence  of  his  full  persuasion  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
system,  or  being  struck  with  that  magnanimity  which,  after  so  many  delays 
and  repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original  claims,  the  per 
sons  with  whom  Columbus  treated  began  meanly  to  calculate  thfi  expense 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  demanded.  The 
expense,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  represented  to  be  too  great  for  Spain  in 
the  present  exhausted  state  of  its  finances.  They  contended  that  the  honours 
and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even  if  he  should 
perform  the  utmost  of  what  he  had  promised ;  and  if  all  his  sanguine  hopes 
should  prove  illusive,  such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would  be 
deemed  not  only  inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this  imposing  garb  of 
caution  and  prudence,  their  opinion  appeared  so  plausible,  and  was  so 
warmly  supported  by  Ferdinand,  that  Isabella  declined  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation  with  him  which 
she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the  disappointments 
which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Isabella,  like 
an  unexpected  ray  of  light,  had  opened  such  prospects  of  success  as  en- 
couraged him  to  nope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end ;  but  now  darkness 
and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly  support 
the  shock  of  such  an  unforeseen  reverse.  He  withdrew  in  deep  anguish 
from  court,  with  an  intention  of  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  England  as  his 
last  resource. 

About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
triumphal  pomp,  took  possession  of  a  city  [Jan.  2,  1492],  the  reduction  of 
which  extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  ^he  heart  of  their  dominions,  and 
rendered  them  masters  o?  all  the  provinces  extending  from  the  bodom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  spirits  which  ac- 
i;ompanies  success  elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprising,  Q,uintanilla 
an  I  Santangel,  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  t(X)k  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  situation,  in  order  to  make  one  effort  more  in 
behall  of  their  friend.  They  addi-essed  themselves  to  Isabella  ;  and  after 
expressing  some  surprise,  that  she,  who  had  always  been  the  munificent  pa- 
troness of  generous  undertakings,  should  hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the 
most  splendid  scheme  that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any  monarch ;  they 
represented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and 
virtuous  character,  well  qualified,  by  his  experience  in  navigation,  as  well 
as  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  to  form  just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  globe  ana  the  situation  of  its  various  regions  ,  that,  by  offering 
to  risk  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execution  of  nis  scheme,  he  gave  the 
most  satisfying  eviderce  both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  success  ;  thai  the 
sum  requisite  for  equipping  such  an  armament  as  he  demanded  was  incon- 
siderable, and  me  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  \vere 
immense  ;  that  he  demanded  no  recompense  for  his  invention  and  InbcMir 
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but  what  was  to  arise  from  the  countries  which  he  should  discover ;  thati 
as  it  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to  iiialie  this  noble  attempt  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  ojien  an  intercourse  with  regions 
hitherto  unknown,  so  it  would  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  her  pietjr 
and  zeal,  after  re-establishing  the  Christian  mith  in  those  provinces  of  Spain 
from  which  it  had  been  long  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which 
she  might  communicate  the  light  and  blessings  of  divine  truth ;  tha  if  now 
she  did  not  decide  instantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irretrievably  lost , 
that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries,  where  some  prince, 
more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  close  with  his  proposals,  and  Spain 
would  for  ever  bewail  that  fatal  timiditjr  which  had  excluded  her  from  the 
f  lory  and  advantages  that  she  had  once  in  her  power  to  have  enjoyed. 

These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of  such  authority,  and  at  a 
juncture  so  well  chosen,  produced  the  desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all 
fdabella's  doubts  and  feare ;  she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  instantly  recalled, 
declared  her  resolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own  terms,  and,  regretting 
the  low  estate  of  her  finances,  generously  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  m  making  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand,  and,  in  order  to  save  her  from  having  recourse  to  such  a  mortilyiiig 
expedient  for  procuring  .money,  engaged  to  advance  immediately  the  sum 
that  was  requisite.* 

Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  journey,  when  the  messenger 
from  Isabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  unexpected 
resolution  in  his  favour,  he  returned  directly  to  Santa  Fe,  though  some 
remainder  of  dilfidence  still  mingled  itself  with  his  joy.  But  the  cordial 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  Isabella,  together  with  the  near  prospect 
of  setting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  ol  his 
thoughts  and  vvisheii,  soon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered in  Spain  during  eiu,ht  tedious  years  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  The 
negotiation  now  went  forward  with  facility  and  despatch,  and  a  treaty  or 
capitulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.     The  chief  articles  of  It  were  :— 

1.  Feidii.und  and  Isabella,  as  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  constituted  Columbus 
their  high  admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands,  and  continents,  which  should  be 
discovered  by  his  industry;  and  stipulated  that  he  and  his  heirs  lor  ever 
should  enjoy  this  office,  with  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 

2.  They  appuinted  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  continents 
which  lie  should  discover;  but  it",  tor  the  better  administration  ol"  affaiis,  it 
should  hereafter  be  necessaiy  to  establish  a  separate  governor  in  any  of 
those  countries,  they  authorized  C^olumhus  to  name  three  persons  of  whom 
they  would  choose  one  for  that  office  ;  and  the  dignity  of  victToy,  with  all 
its  immunities,  was  likewise  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Coluinlius. 

3.  'J'hey  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  liciis  for  ever,  the  tenlh  of  the  dee 

Erofifs  accruing  from  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which 
(!  should  discover.  4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  lawbuit 
shall  arise  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction  in  the  countries  which 
should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  determined  by  the  solo  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one-<iighth  part  of  what  should  be  expended  in 
preparing  tor  the  ex})editio!i,  and  in  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries 
which  he  should  discover,  and  entitled  him,  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of 
the  prolit.t 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Isabewa 
in  this  transaction,  his  distrust  of  Columbus  was  still  so  violent  that  he 

•  Hc!fen\,  doc.  1.  lib.  I.  c.  8.  t  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  15.    Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  9 
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reftised  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Aragon.  As  the  whole 
expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayea  by  the  crown  of  Castile, 
Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
tlie  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  success. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Isabella,  by  her  attention  and  activity 
in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  some 
reparation  to  Columbus  for  the  t'me  which  he  had  lost  in  fruitless  solicitation. 
By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  upon  her  was  adjusted;  and 
Columbus  waited  on  the  king  and  queen  in  order  to  receive  their  final 
instructions.  Every  thing  respecting  the  destination  and  conduct  of  the 
voyage  they  committed  implicitly  to  the  disposal  of  his  prudence.  But 
that  tnej'  might  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of  oifonce  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
they  strictly  enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Portuguese  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to  which  the 
Portuguese  claimed  right  as  discoverers.  Isabella  had  ordered  the  ships 
of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  command  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  ot 
Palos,ri  small  maritime  town  in  the  province  of  Andalusia.  As  the  guardian 
Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus  had  already  been  so  much  iiideijted. 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  ne,  l)y  the  infiuence  of  tlia* 
good  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  by  his  own  connection  with  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  raised  among  them  what  he  wanted  of  tiie  sum  that  he  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  advance,  but  engaged  several  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the 
voyage.  The  chief  of  these  associates  were  three  broth.ers  of  the  name 
of  Pinzon,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in  naval  affairs, 
who  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But  after  all  the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was  not 
suitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  v.hich  it  was  equipped,  or 
to  the  importance  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  destined,  it  consisted  of 
three  vessels.  The  largest,  a  ship  of  no  considerable  burden,  was  com- 
manded by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  S(tnta  Aluriuy 
out  of  respect  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  honoured  with  singular 
devotion.  Of  the  second,  called  the  Pinia,  Maiton  Pinzon  was  captain,  and 
his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  JVigtui,  was  under  ll a- 
command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  These  two  were  light  vessels  hanlly 
superior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats.  The  squadron,  if  it  merits  tl..'. 
name,  was  victualled  lor  twelve  months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men, 
mostly  sailors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers  who  Ibllowed  the  u>!!ii(i!"  o 
Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isaliella's  court,  whom  she  ap[)oinlcd  ;.> 
accompany  him.  Though  the  expense  ol'  the  undertaking  was  one  oi  llie 
circumstances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retanlcil  so 
long  the  negotiation  with  Columbus,  the  sum  employed  in  fitting  sm^'  this 
squadron  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ship-building  in  the  fil'teciuli  century  was  extreiuily  nn'e, 
and  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  accommodatetl  to  the  short  and  easy  xoyaues 
along  the  coast  which  they  weri;  accuslonunl  to  ()('rl<)rm,  it  is  a  prnoi'  of 
the  courage,  as  well  as  enterprising  genius  of  Columbus,  that  he  ventured, 
with  a  fleet  so  unfit  for  a  distant  navigation,  to  explore  unknown  seas,  win  re 
he  had  no  chart  to  e:uide  him,  no  knowledge  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and 
no  experience  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  His  eagerness 
to  accomplish  the  great  design  which  had  so  long  engrossed  his  thoughts, 
made  him  overlook  or  disregard  every  circumstance  that  woulil  have 
intimidated  a  mind  less  advenMirous.  He  pushed  forward  the  preparations 
\vith  such  ardour,  and  was  seconded  so  elfertually  by  the  persons  to  whom 
Isabella  committed  the  superintendence  of  this  business,  that  every  thing 
was  soon  in  readiness  tor  the  voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply 
impi-essed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  he  would  not  set  out  upon  an  expe- 
dilion  so  arduous,  and  of  which  one  great  object  was  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  faith,  without  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and 
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protection  of  Heaven.  With  this  view,  he,  together  wiih  all  the  persons 
under  his  command,  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of 
Rabida.  After  confessing  their  sins,  and  obtaining  absolution,  they  received 
the  holy  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his 
prayers  to  theirs  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so  zealously 
patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up  their  sup- 
plications to  Heaven  for  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they 
wished  rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  arrived  there  [Aug.  1'3]  without  any  occurrence  that  would 
have  desened  notice  on  any  other  occasion.  But,  in  a  voyage  of  such 
expectation  and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  object  of  attention. 
The  rudder  of  the  rinta  broke  loose  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbour  ;  and 
that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious  than  unskilful,  as  a 
certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in  the 
short  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill 
appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  expected  to 
be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to  the 
best  of  his  power  ;  and  having  supplied  himself  with  fresh  provisions,  he 
took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  %vesterly  of  the  Canaiy 
Islands,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said  to  begin ;  for 
Columbus,  hold,ing  his  course  due  west,  left  immediately  the  usual  track  of 
navigation,  and  stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The  iiret 
day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way  ;  but  on  the  second  he 
lost  sight  of  the  Canaries  ;  and  many  of  the  sailors,  dejected  already,  and 
dismayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  befran 
to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to  shed  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  more  to 
behold  land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  assurances  of  success,  and 
the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  m  those  opulent  regions  whither  he  was  con- 
ducting them.  This  early  discovery  of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  taught 
Columous  that  he  must  prepare  to  struggle  not  only  with  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  which  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking, 
but  with  such  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
the  people  under  his  command ;  and  he  perceived  that  the  art  of 
governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  less  requisite  for  accomplishing 
the  discoveries  which  he  had  in  view,  than  nava!  skill  and  undaunted 
courage.  Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  country  by  which  he  was 
employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of  a  pro- 
jector, virtues  of  another  species,  which  are  rarely  united  with  them.  He 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  insinuating  address,  a 
patient  perseverance  in  executing  any  plan,  the  perfect  government  of  his 
own  passions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  ascendant  over  those  of  other 
men.  All  these  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  command,  were  accom- 
panied with  that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profession,  which  begets 
confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  To  unskilful  Spanish 
sailors,  accustomed  only  to  coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterrinean,  the 
maritime  science  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  exprri'  ncc,  im- 
proved by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Puriuguese, 
appeared  immense.  As  soon  as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  every  thing 
bv  his  sole  authority ;  he  superintended  the  execution  of  every  order  ;  and 
allowing  himself  only  a  lew  hours  for  sleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times 
upon  deck.  As  his  course  lay  through  seas  which  had  not  formerly  been 
visited,  the  sounding  line,  or  insti-umcnts  for  observation,  were  continually 
in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Porlugiiese  disc  iverers,  he  attended 
t)  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appear 
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ance  of  fi  ilies,  of  seaweeds,  and  of  every  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and 
entered  every  occurrence,  with  a  minute  exactness,  in  the  journal  which  he 
kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could  not  fail  of  alarming  sailor*  habitu- 
ated only  to  short  excursions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  progress  which  they  made.  With  this  view,  though  they  run 
eighteen  leagues  on  the  second  day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that 
they  had  advanced  only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  same  artifice 
of  reckoning  short  during  the  whole  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  astonishing  than  new 
They  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compasses,  did  not  point 
exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but  varied  towards  tlie  west ;  and  as  they  proceeded, 
this  variation  increased.  This  appearance,  which  is  now  familiar,  though 
it  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  into  the  cause  of  which  the 
sagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions  oi 
Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean, 
far  from  the  usual  course  of  navigation  ;  nature  itself  seemed  to  be  altered, 
and  the  only  guide  which  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus, 
with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason  for  this  appearance, 
wh'ch,  thougn  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  them,  that 
it  dispelled  their  fears,  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  this  course  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade 
wind,  which  blows  invariably  from  east  to  west,  between  the  tropics  and  a 
few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  steady  gale  with  such 
uniform  rapidity  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  shift  a  sail.  When  about 
four  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  sea  so 
covered  with  weeds,  that  it  resembled  a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in 
some  places  they  were  so  thick  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  vessels.  This 
strange  appearance  occasioned  new  alarm  and  disquiet.  The  sailors  ima 
giiied  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  navigable 
ocean ;  that  these  floating  weeds  would  obstruct  their  further  progress, 
and  concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  some  lai^e  track  of  land,  which  had 
sunk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus  endeavoured  to  per 
suade  them,  that  what  had  alarmed  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them, 
and  was  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  approncbing  iand.  Al  the  siiiie  time, 
a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  cried  them  lorvvard.  Several  birds  were  seen 
hovring  about  the  ship  [i^],  and  directing  their  flight  towards  the  west. 
1  he  desponding  crew  resumed  some  degree  of  spirit,  and  began  to  entertain 
fresh  hopes. 

Upon  the  first  of  October  they  were,  according  to  the  admiral's  reckon- 
ing, seven  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but 
lest  his  men  should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  naviga 
tion,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  leagues,  and  fortunately,  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  those 
of  the  other  ships,  had  skill  su'Ticient  to  correct  this  error,  and  discover  the 
deceit.     'I'hey  had  now  been  above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had   pro 
cpeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed  possi 
ble  ;  all  their  prognos;  :s  of  discovery,  drawn  from  the  iiight  of  birds  and 
other  circumstrinces,  had  proved  fallacious  ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  theirown  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time  to 
time  fla  I  tered  and  amused  them,  had  been  altogether  ilh.sive,  and  their  prospect 
of  success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.     These  reflections  occurred 
often   to  men  who  had  no  other  object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and 
discourse  concerning  the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedition 
'J'liey  made  impression  at  first  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and,  extending 
by  dfgioes  to  such  as  were  better  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  contagion 
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spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  From  secret  whispers  or  miirtriunngs, 
they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  complaints.  Thev  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying  such  regard  to  the  vain 

t>romises  and  rash  conjectures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the 
Ives  of  so  many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical  scheme 
They  affirmed  that  Ihey  had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  so  far 
in  an  unknown  and  hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing 
to  follow  any  longer  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruction.  They 
contended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while 
their  crazy  vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  but  exprecsed 
their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had 
ijithcrto  been  so  favourable  to  their  course,  must  render  it  impossible  in  sail 
in  an  opposite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Columbus  should  be  compelled  by 
f'  Tce  to  adopt  a  m.easure  on  which  their  common  safety  depended.  Some 
i.i  he  more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  certain  niothod 
of  I  etting  rid  at  once  of  his  remonstrances,  to  throw  him  into  tbc  ,sea,  being 
pei  uaded  that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unsuccessful 
pri-;ector  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into  wiih  no  curiosity, 
^o'umbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He  had  observed, 
with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing 
dfi;  Action  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now  ready  to  burst  out 
into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He 
aileoted  to  seem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstanding  the 
agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  min(|,  he  appeared  wiih  a  cheerful 
countenance,  like  a  man  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and 
confident  of  success.  Son)etimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation 
to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  work  upon  their  ambition 
or  avarice,  by  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they 
were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions  he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority, 
and  threatened  them  with  vengeance  from  their  sovereign,  if,  by  their 
dastardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the 
gloiy  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Even  with  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  persuasive,  and  not  only 
restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which  they  meditated,  but 
prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for  some  time  longer. 

As  tliey  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land  seemea  to  be 
more  certain,  nnd  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began  •o  appear 
in  flocks,  making  towards  the  southwest.  Columbus,  in  imitation  ot  the 
PortU2,uese  navigators,  who  had  boon  guided,  in  several  of  their  discoveries, 
by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that  quarter 
whither  tb'-y  pointed  their  flijrht.  But,  after  holding  on  for  several  days  in 
this  ncvv  direction,  without  a.cv  bettf .  uccess  than  formerly,  ha'ving  sct>n 
nc  ol)ject,  during  thirty  days,  'jt  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  bio 
companions  subsided  fister  th.n  they  had  risen:  tieir  fears  revived  with 
additional  force ;  impatience,  >  ^  ""e,  and  despair,  a|  i>eared  in  every  conrs- 
nance.  All  sense  of  subordinaiion  was  lost ;  the  onicers.  who  had  hithtito 
concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now 
took  part  with  the  private  men  ;  they  assembled  tumiiHiiously  on  the  deck, 
expostulated  with  their  commander,  iiiingicd  threats  with  thr-irexpostulatii'iis, 
and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Colu'iibus 
perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  lormer 
arts,  which,  having  been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  efff-t ;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  tor  ti)e  sm  cess  of  the  ex  ledition  among 
men  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extinji'iiisht'd  eve',  ffenerous  sentimont.  He 
8aw  that  it  was  no  less  vnin  to  tliink  ol  eniplovinc;  either  gentle  o>'  severt 
measures  to  quell  a  inuliny  so  'jciH.'ral  and  so  vIiaUm)!.  It  was  necessary',  mi 
all  these  accounts,  to  s-jothe  passions  which  he  could  no  longer  coiniiiand. 
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and  to  e;ive  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  checked.  Me  promised 
soleflinly  to  his  nien  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request,  provider!  they 
would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  command  for  three  days  longer,  and 
if,  durinu[  that  time,  land  were  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain.* 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their  faces  again  towards 
their  native  'ountry,  this  proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  mireasonabie. 
Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himself  to  a  term  so  short. 
The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and  promising, 
Jiat  he  deemeu  them  infallible.  Forsorie  days  the  sounding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brouglit  up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no 
great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increased,  and  were  composed  not  only 
of  seafowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from 
the  shore.  'I'he  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floatmg,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artifichally  carved.  The 
sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries, 
perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  apjjear- 
ance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and  during  the  night  the  wind 
became  unequal  and  variable.  From  all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  was 
so  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of 
October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled, 
and  tlie  ships  to  lie  to,  keeping  strict  watch,  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore 
in  the  night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  ana  expectation,  no  mnn  shut 
his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where 
they  exj-ected  to  discover  the  land,  which  liad  been  so  long  the  object  of 
their  (vishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Coiumbus,  standing  on  the  forecastle, 
observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Ciuttierez, 

3age  of  tlie  Queen's  wardrobe.    Gutticrez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to 
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Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  nil  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were 
carried  from  place  to  place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of 
land!  land!  was  heard  t'rom  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  a  head  of  the 
other  ships.  Rut,  having  been  so  often  dpc(  ived  by  fallacious  appearances, 
every  man  was  now  become  slow  of  beliet",  and  w;,iled  in  all  the  anguish  of 
uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  rlay.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned 
[Oct.  I'i],  all  doubts  and  fears  were  (iisj)elled.  From  eveiy  ship  an  island  was 
seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  w  hose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  \s  ell  stored 
with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Dcitin, 
as  a  hymn  of  thnnk^'iving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other 
ships,  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  oflice  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  coniniander. 
riiey  threw  tliemsc'ves  at  the  tt'el  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self- 
condeinnation  minglea  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon 
their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so  iiiuch 
iinnecessar}-  disquiet,  ;md  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of"  his 
well-concerteil  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had  "o 
lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Jleaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design 
80  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

\s  soc  1  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  armed.  They 
ro^^ed  towards  the  island  with  their  colours  displaj^ed,  with  v.arlike  music, 
and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast,  tl'';y  saw  it  covered 
with  a  iiiultiliide  ol  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
together,  ^vhose  attitudes  and  g(!stures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
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at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view.  Columbus 
was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand. 
His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which 
they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and 
prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting 
their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of 
the  country,  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind,  in 
their  new  discoveries.* 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
natives,  who  gazed  in  silent  admiration  upon  actions  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  consequences.  The 
dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their 
arms,  appeared  strange  and  surprising.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they 
had  traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemecf  to  move  upon  the  waters  with  wings, 
and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound  resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning 
and  smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  began  to  resnect  then 
new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  concluded  that  tney  were 
children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the  scene  now  before  them. 
Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few  marks  of  cultivation. 
The  climate,  even  to  the  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked. 
Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was 
bound  in  tresses  around  their  headrf.  They  had  no  beards,  and  every  part 
of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  ausky- 
copper  colour,  their  features  singular,  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  shaped  and  active. 
Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of  their  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with 
glaring  colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon  became 
Familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawksbells,  glass  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity  of 
value  that  they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to 
his  ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats,  which  they 
called  canoes,  and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree, 
they  rowed  them  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  first  interview 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing  was  con- 
ducterl  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  Formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
which  they  might  derive  from  the  regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view. 
The  latter,  siujple  and  undiscerning,  had  no  foresight  of  the  calamities  and 
desolation  which  were  approaching  tlitir  country. 

Columbus,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  admiral  and 
viceroy,  called  the  island  which  he  had  discovered  San  Salvador.  It  if 
Detter  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani,  which  the  natives  gave  to  it,  and 
is  one  of  that  lai^e  cluster  of  islands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahatr\a  isles 
It  i"  situated  above  three  thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Goinera  ;  from 
which  the  squadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the  south 
of  it ;  so  little  had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  westerly  course,  which  he 
had  chosen  as  the  most  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  ilay  in  visiting  the  coasts  of  the  island  ;  and 
from  the  universal  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  was 
not  the  rich  country  for  which  he  sought.    But,  conformably  to  his  theori' 
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f  onceniing  the  discovery  of  those  regions  of  Asia  which  stretched  tovvarda 
the  east,  he  concludecf  that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  isles   which 

feograpiicrs  described  as  situated  in  the  great  ocean  adjacent  to  India.* 
laving  obsened  that  most  of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen  wore  small 
plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  he  eagerly  inquired 
where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  towards  the  soiith,  and 
made  him  comprehend  by  signs,  that  gold  abounded  in  countries  siluated  in 
that  quarter.  Thither  he  immediately  determined  to  direct  his  course,  in 
full  conticlence  of  finding  there  those  opulent  regions  which  haci  been  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  his  toils  and 
dangers.  Me  took  along  with  him  seven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
that,  by  acquiring  the  Spanish  language,  they  might  serve  as  guides  and 
interpreters  ;  and  those  innocent  people  considered  it  as  a  mark  ofdistinction 
when  they  were  selected  to  accompany  him. 

He  saw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largest,  on  whicl. 
he  bestowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandina,  and 
Isabella.  But,  as  their  soil,  productions,  and  inhabitants  nearly  rcjombled 
those  of  Sail  Salvador,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  them.  He  inquired  every 
where  forj^old,  and  the  si^ns  that  were  uniformly  made  by  way  of  answer, 
confirmed  him  in  the  opmion  that  it  was  brought  from  the  south.  He 
followed  that  course,  and  soon  discovered  a  country  which  appeared  very 
extensive,  not  perfectly  level,  like  those  which  he  nad  already  visited,  but 
80  diversified  with  rising  grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he 
was  uncertain  whether  it  might  prove  an  island,  or  part  of  the  continent. 
The  natives  of  San  Salvador,  whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cuba; 
Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Juaria.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  with  his  squadron,  and  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he 
approached  the  shore.  But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  the  ships  in  that  place, 
he  sent  some  Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of  San  Salvador, 
to  view  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  They,  having  advanced  above 
sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  reported,  upon  their  return,  that  the  soil  was 
richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  discovered  ;  that, 
besides  many  scattered  cottages,  they  had  found  one  village,  containing 
above  a  thousand  inhabitants ;  that  the  people,  though  naked,  seemed  to 
be  more  intelligent  than  those  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with 
the  same  respectful  attention,  kissing  their  feet,  and  honouring  them  as  sacred 
beings  allied  to  heaven;  that  they  had  given  them  to  eat  a  certain  root,  the 
taste  of  which  resembled  roasted  chestnuts,  and  likewise  a  singular  species 
of  corn  called  maize,  which,  either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground  into  meal, 
was  abundantly  palatable  ;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  four-fooled  animals 
in  the  countiy,  but  a  species  of  dogs,  which  could  not  bark,  and  a  creature 
resembling  a  rabbit,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size  ;  that  they  had  observed 
some  ornaments  of  gold  amon?  the  people,  but  of  no  great  value,  j 

These  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  of  the  natives  to  accompany 
them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  gold  of  which  they  made  their 
ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacan.  By  tnis  word  they  meant  the  middle 
or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  Columbus,  being  ignorant  of  their  language, 
as  well  as  unaccustomed  to  their  pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts  runnmg 
continually  upon  hisown  theoiy  concerning  the  discover}'  of  the  East  Indies, 
he  was  led,  by  the  reseml)lance  of  sound,  to  suppose  that  they  spoke  of 
the  great  Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opulent  kingdom  ofCathay,  described 
by  Alamo  I'olo,  was  not  vcrj-  remote.  This  induced  him  to  employ  some 
lime  in  viewing  the  countrj'.  He  visited  almost  every  harbour,  from  Porto 
del  Principe,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  :  but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  which  every 
where  presented  themselves,  and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fiertility  of  tht 
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soil,  both  \Nliich,  frcm  their  novelty,  made  a  more  lively  impression  Ujion 
his  irn;igii).ition  [I'lJ,  he  did  not  (ind  gold  in  such  quantity  as  wassuflicK  :l 
tosatisly  Litlier  tlie  avarice  of  his  followers,  or  the  expectations  of  the  court 
to  vvliicn  lit;  was  to  return.  'J'iie  peo|)le  ol'  the  coufitry,  as  much  astoni-hed 
at  his  engenu'ss  in  quest  of  gold  as  (he  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  poin'td  towards  the  east,  where  an  island  which  they  called 
Hayti  was  situ.tted,  in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among 
hem.  Columbus  ordered  his  squadron  to  bond  its  course  tliither  ;  but 
ftlarton  Alonso  Pinz(  ,  impatient  to  be  the  first  who  should  take  possespi'U 
of  the  treasures  which  this  fwjuntry  was  supposed  to  contain,  quitted  his 
companions,  regardless  of  all  the  admiral's  signals  to  slacken  sail  until  they 
should  come  u]   with  him. 

Columbu*,  I-  tjirded  !>y  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  Jla^ti  fill  the  sixth 
of  December.  He  called  tlif"  port  w  here  he  f]i«t  touched  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  island  itself  Esj .'  lola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by  which  he  was 
employed  ;  and  it  is  Ij.  only  country,  of  those  In-  had  yet  discovered,  which 
has  retnltied  the  name  that  he  traveit.  As  he  could  neither  meet  with  the 
Pinta,  II'  I  have  any  inu  rcou;>  with  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great 
constem,  >ii  towards  the  woois,  he  soon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and,  sailing 
alony  die  uuilhern  coast  of  the  island,  lit;  entered  .''lothcr  harbour,  which  he 
called  Conception.  Here  he  was  more  fortunate  ;  his  people  overtook  a 
woman  who  was  fl'i!>:'  ''om  them,  and  after  treating  her  with  great  gentle- 
ness, liisniissed  h.r  witn  a  present  of  such  toys  as  they  knew  were  most 
valued  in  those  rej,ions.  The  description  which  she  gave  to  her  countrymen 
of  the  hun.anity  and  wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers;  their  admiration 
of  tho  trinkets,  whi'  li  she  showed  'vith  exultation;  and  their  eagerness  to 
participate  of  the  same  fivours  ;  renuved  all  their  fears,  and  induced  many 
of  them  to  n  pair  to  the  liarl.our.  The  strange  objects  which  they  behelu, 
and  the  baubles  whirh  Cohirabus  cstowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified  their 
curiosiiv  ,  iid  their  wishes.  I  hey  nearly  resembled  the  people  of 
GuanahaniaiiU  Csiba.  They  were  naked  like  t'l.-^m,  ignorant  and  simple; 
and  sceme  I  to  be  equnlly  Uiiacquainted  w  ith  all  the  arts  which  apju  ar  most 
iiecessaiy  in  polished  societies  ,  but  they  were  gentle,  credulous,  iiid  timid, 
to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  easy  to  acquire  the  ascendant  over  tl><'m,  espe- 
cially as  their  e.\<  pssive  admiration  led  them  into  the  same  error  with  the 
people  of  the  other  .'-lands,  in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals, 
and  descended  imnietliately  from  heaven.  'J'hey  possessed  gold  in  greater 
abundance  than  their  neighbours,  which  they  readily  exchanged  for  bells, 
beads,  or  pins  ;  and  in  this  unequal  trallic  both  parties  were  highly  pleased, 
each  considering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the  transaction.  Here  Columbus 
was  visited  by  a  prince  or  cazique  of  the  countiy.  He  appeared  with  all 
the  pomp  known  among  a  simple  people,  bein^-  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin 
upon  the  .-.loLiIdersof  lour  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
served  him  willi  great  respect.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  stately, 
very  reserved  towards  his  own  people,  but  with  Cjlumbus  and  the  Spaniards 
extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral  some  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a 
girdle  of  curious  workmanship,  receiving  in  return  presents  of  small  value, 
out  highlv  acceptable  to  him.* 

ColuiiiLus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines  which  yielded  gold, 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse, 
concerning  their  situation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out  a  mountainous 
country,  which  they  called  Cibno,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  further 
towards  the  east.  Struck  with  this  sound,  which  appeared  to  him  the  same 
with  Cipiutp-o,  the  name  by  whic  h  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  o  the 
east,  distinguished  the  island  of  .'apan,  he  no  longer  doubted  with  respect 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  to  the  remote  partj 
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of  Asia  ;  rirul,  in  full  expectation  of  roacliinj?  soon  those  regunis  which  had 
been  tlio  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directeti  his  course  towards  the  east.  He 
put  into  a  corninodious  harbour,  winch  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  founU 
that  district  to  b«  under  the  government  of  a  powerfol  cazique,  naiiuM) 
Guarnnahart,  who,  as  he  afteivvards  learned,  was  one  ol  the  five  sovereigns 
amon><  whom  the  whole  island  was  divided.  He  immediately  s -nl  messen 
gei^  to  Columbus,  who  in  his  naine  delivered  to  him  the  present  of  a  nia'ik 
curiously  fashioned  with  tlie  ear^,  nose,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  anJ 
invileil  nim  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  near  the  harln  nr  now  called  (^apt 
Francois,  some  leagues  towards  the  east.  Columbus  liespatched  some  oi 
his  ollicers  to  visit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himself  with  gi'  iter 
dignity,  seemed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned  with  such  favour- 
able accounts  both  of  the  countir  antl  of  the  people,  as  made  Coltimbua 
impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  whicli  he  had  been  i     ''cd. 

He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St.  Thomas,  on  the  tvventy-li  A 

December,  with  a  t'air  wind,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm  ;  and  as,  an  up 

multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  for  two  ui^.^,  he 
retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  some  repose,  having  committed  the 
helm  to  the  pilot,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.  The 
pilot,  'dreading  no  danger,  carelessly  left  the  helm  to  an  unexperienced 
cabin  boy,  ana  the  ship,  carried  away  by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a 
rock.  The  violence  of  the  shock  awakened  Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the 
deck.  There  all  was  confusion  and  despair.  He  alone  retained  presence 
of  mind.  He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an 
anchor  astern;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  they  made  oflF  towards  the  Nigna, 
which  was  about  half  a  league  distant.  He  then  commanded  the  masts  to 
be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too 
late;  the  vessel  opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  wafer  that  its 
loss  was  inevitafile.  The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  timely  assistance 
of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  save  their  lives.  As  soon  as 
the  islanders  heard  of  this  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,  with  their 
prince  (iuacanahari  at  their  head.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
distress  in  wbicli  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their 
detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  sincere  condolence. 
Nfot  satislie  1  with  tiiis  unavailing  e.xpression  of  their  sympathy,  they  put  to 
sea  a  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards,  assisted 
in.savini;  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck;  and,  by  the  united 
labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  every  thing  of  value  was  carried  ashore. 
As  fast  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guacanahari  in  person  took  chaise  of 
them.  By  his  orders  they  were  all  deposited  in  one  place,  and  armed 
sentinels  were  posted,  who  kept  tlit;  multitude  at  a  distance,  in  order  to 
prevont  them  not  only  from  eiivbezzling,  but  Irom  inspecting  too  curiously 
what  belonged  to  their  guests.  [15]  Next  morning  this  prince  visited 
Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured  lo  console 
him  for  his  loss,  by  offering  all  that  he  possessed  to  repair  it.* 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  such  that  he  stood  in  need  c(  consolation. 
He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubted 
but  that  his  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for  Europe,  in  order  to  have 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  first  tidings  of  the  extraordinaiydiscoveiies  which 
had  been  made,  and  to  preoccupy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sov-ereign,  as  to 
rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.  There 
remained  but  one  vessel,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  the  sciuadron, 
to  traverse  such  a  vast  ocean,  and  carry  so  many  men  back  to  Europe. 
Each  of  those  circumstances  was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus 
with  the  utmost  solicitude.  The  desire  ot  overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing 
the  um'ivc)uial)le  impressions  which  his  misrepresentations  might  make  in 
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Sjpain,  made  it  necessary  to  return  thither  without  delay.  The  difficulty 
of  taking  such  a  number  of  persons  on  board  the  Nigna  confirmed  him  in 
an  opinion  which  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the 

1)eople,.had  already  induced,  him  to  form.  He  resolved  to  leave  a  part  ot 
ns  crew  in  the  island,  that  by  residing  there,  they  might  learn  the  language 
of  the  natives,  study  their  disposition,  examine  the  nature  of  the  country, 
search  for  mines,  prepr.:o  lor  the  commodious  settlement  of  the  colony  with 
which  he  purposed  to  return,  and  thus  secure  and  facilitate  the  acc|uisition 
of  those  advantages  which  he  expected  from  his  discoveries.  When  he 
mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved  of  the  design  ;  and  from  impatience 
under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  from  the  levity  natural  to  sailors,  or 
from  the  hopesof  amassing  wealtli  ina  country  which  afforded  such  promising 
specimens  of  its  riches,  many  offered  voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number 
of  those  who  should  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  but  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Guacanahari;  and  iiis  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon 
presented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proposing  it.  Columbus 
having,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  by  broken  words  and  signs,  expressed 
some  curiosity  to  know  the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to  fly 
with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  ships,  the  cazique  informed 
him  that  the  country  was  much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people, 
whom  he  called  Carribeans,  who  inhabited  several  islands  to  the  south-east. 
These  he  described  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  in 
blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to 
fall  into  their  hands;  and  as  the  Spaniards  at  their  first  r^pearance  were 
supposed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the  natives,  however  numerous,  durst  not 
face  in  battle,  they  had  recourse  to  their  usual  method  of  securing  their 
safety,  by  flying  into  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  woods.  Guacanahari, 
while  speaking  of  those  dreadful  invaders,  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
terror,  as  well  as  such  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  his  own  people  to 
resist  them,  as  led  Columbus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at 
the  proposition  of  any  scheme  which  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  an  addi- 
tional security  against  their  attacks.  He  instantly  offered  him  the  assistance 
of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies:  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  h;s 
people  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  he  served,  anc\ 
offered  to  leave  in  the  island  such  a  number  of  his  men  as  should  be  suffi- 
cient, not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  future  incursions,  but  to 
avenge  tfieir  past  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal,  and  thought 
himself  already  safe  under  the  patronage  of  beings  sprung  fiom  heaven, 
and  superior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The  ground  was  marked  out  lor  a 
small  tort,  which  Columbus  called  JVavidad,oecause  he  had  landed  there 
on  Christmas  day.  A  deep  ditcl;  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were 
fortified  with  pallisades,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out  of  the  admnal's  ship, 
were  planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  was  finished;  that  simple 
race  of  men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erecting  tiiis  hrst 
monument  of  their  own  servitude.  During  this  time,  Columbus,  by  his 
caresses  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increase  the  high  opinion  which  the 
natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  endeavoured  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  their  disjposition  to  do  good,  he  wished  likewise 
to  give  them  some  striking'  idea  of  their  power  to  punish  and  destroy  such 
as  were  the  objects  of  their  indignation.  With  this  view,  in  presence  of  a 
vast  assembly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  oruor  of  battle,  and  maae  an  ostenta- 
tious but  innocent  display  of  the  sharpness  of  the  Spanish  swords,  of  the  force 
of  their  spears,  and  the  operation  of  their  cross-hows.  These  rude  people, 
strangers  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with  any  hostile  weapons  but 
arrows  of  reed  pointed  with  the  bones  of  (ishes,  wooden  svvord!«,  andjavelinf 
hardened  in  the  fire,  vvnndeied  and  trembled.     Before  this  surprise  or  fear 
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uaa  time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be  fired.  The  sudden 
explosion  struck  them  witli  such  terror  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground, 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands ;  and  when  tney  beheld  the  astonishing 
effect  of  the  bullets  among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been 
pointed,  they  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  men,  who  had  the 
command  of  such  destructive  instruments,  and  who  came  armed  with 
thunder  and  lightning  against  their  enemies. 

After  giving  such  Impressions  both  of  the  beneficence  and  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  might  have  rendered  it  easy  to  preserve  an  ascendant  ovet 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people  to 
remain  in  the  island.  He  intrusted  tne  command  of^thcse  tu  Diego  de 
Arado,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  investing  him  with  the  same  powers  which 
he  himself  had  received  from  Ferdinana  and  Isabella ;  and  furnished  him 
with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant 
colony.  He  strictly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  among  themselves, 
to  yield  an  unreserved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to  avoid  giving  otfence 
to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaction,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  ol 
Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put  themselves  in  his  power  by  straggling  in  small 
parties,  or  marching  too  far  from  the  fort.  He  promised  to  visit  them  soon 
with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full 
possession  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries,  in  the 
mean  time  he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
to  place  their  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous  light.'* 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  colony,  he 
left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  and  steering  towards  the  east,  discovered  and  gave  names  to 
most  of  the  harbours  on  tne  northern  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  sixth  he 
descried  the  Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  separation  of  more 
than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  by  pretending 
that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  course  by  stress  of  weather,  and  prevented 
from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  still  suspected 
his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well  what  he  urged  in  his  own  defence 
to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  false,  was  so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  for  venturing  upon  any  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  such  satisfaction 
in  this  junction  with  his  consort,  which  delivered  him  from  many  disquieting 
apprehensions,  that,  lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admittea  of  it  without 
dilticulty,  and  restored  him  to  favour.  During  his  absence  from  the 
admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several  harbours  in  the  island,  had  acquired 
some  gold  by  trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery  of 
any  importance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his  men, 
Columbus  now  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  The 
former  having  suflfered  much  during  a  voyage  of  such  an  unusual  length, 
were  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  expressed  the  utmost  impatience  to 
revisit  their  native  country,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  absent,  and 
where  they  had  things  so  wonderful  and  unheard-of  to  relate.  Accordingly, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  north  east,  and 
soon  lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  some  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had 
taken  from  the  different  island*^  which  he  discovered ;  and  besides  the  gold, 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  research,  he  had  collected  specimens  of  all 
the  productions  which  were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the 
several  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and  other  natura< 
curiosities,  which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  die 
wonder  of  the  people.  The  voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  fourteenth  ol 
February,  and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred  leagues  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  when  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  blow  with  increasing 

*  Oviedo  ap  Rnmusio,  iii.  p.  83.    E.    Hcrrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  1.  c.  30.    Life  of  Columhua,  c.  34. 
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rage,  wliich  terminated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  thing  that  the  naval 
skill  and  experience  of  Columbus  could  devise  was  employed  in  order  to 
4ave  the  ships.  But  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
itorm,  and,  as  they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruction  seemed  inevitable 
The  sailors  had  recourse  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation 
of  saints,  to  vows,  and  charms,  to  eveiy  thing  that  relidon  dictates,  ot 
superstition  suggests  to  the  affrighted  mind  of  man.  s^q  prospect  ol 
deliverance  appearing,  thejf  abandone  i  themselves  to  despair,  and  expected 
every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Besides  the  passions 
which  naturally  agitate  and  aLrm  tne  human  mind  in  such  awful  situations, 
when  certain  aeatn,  in  one  of  his  most  terrible  forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus 
had  to  endure  feelings  of  distress  peculiar  to  himself.  He  dreaded  that 
ail  knowledge  of  the  amazing  discoveries  which  he  had  made  was  now 
to  pensh  ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of  every  benefit  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  happy  success  of  his  schemes,  and  his  own  name 
would  descend  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  rash  deluded  adventurer,  instead  ol 
being  transmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  conductor  of  the 
most  noble  enterprise  that  had  ever  been  undertaken.  These  reflections 
extinguished  all  sense  of  his  own  personal  danger.  Less  affected  with  the 
loss  of  life  than  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  had  attempted 
and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  upon  a  parchment  a  short 
account  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  of  the  course  which  he  had 
taken,  of  the  situation  and  riches  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  of  the  colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Having  wrapped  up  this  in  an 
oiled  cloth,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cask 
carefully  stopped  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some 
fortunate  accident  might  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
world.*[l6] 

At  length  Providence  interposed  to  save  a  life  reserved  for  other  services. 
The  wind  abated,  the  sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  discovered  land ;  and  though  uncertain  what 
it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They  soon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Marj',  one  of 
the  Azores  or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  There, 
after  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in  which  Columbus  displayed  no 
less  spirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and 
whatever  else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  disquieted 
him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hurri- 
cane, did  not  appear  ;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had  foundered  at 
sea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished ;  afterwards,  his  former  suspicions 
recurred,  and  he  became  apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had  borne  away  for 
Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him,  and  by  giving  the  first  account  of 
his  discoveries,  might  obtain  some  share  of  his  iame. 

In  orrler  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  soon  as  the  weather  would 
permit  [Feb.  24].  At  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near 
the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  disaster, 
another  storm  arose,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  violence;  and  alter 
driving  before  it  during  two  days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  river  Tagus  [March  4],  Upon  application  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lisbon  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  which  it  was  natural  for  tbe  Portuguese  to  feel,  when  they  beheld 
another  nation  entering  upon  that  province  of  discovery  which  they  had 
hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their  own,  and  in  its  first  essay  not  only  rivalling 
but  eclipsing  their  fame,  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of 
distinction  due  to  a  man  who  had  performed  things  so  extniordinary  and 
unexpected.  The  King  admitted  him  into  his  presence,  treated  him  with 
the  highest  respect,  and  listened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  ol  his  voyagt 

'  •  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  37.    HiTiura,  dcr.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  I,  0 
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with  admiration  mingled  with  regret.  While  Columbus,  on  his  part, 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  the  importance  of  his  dii>coveried,  and 
of  being  now  able  to  prove  the  solidity  of  his  schemes  to  those  veiy 
persons,  who,  with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  th  .mselves,  and  fatal  to  their 
^untry,  bad  lately  rejected  them  as  the  projects  oi  ^  visionary  or  designing 
adventurer.* 

Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that  he  remained  only 
five  days  in  Lisbon.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  jrart  oi 
Palos,  seven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when  he  set  out  thence 
upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was  discovered  approaching  the 
port,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  oraer  to  welcome 
their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their  voyage. 
When  the  prosperous  issue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strange 
people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  singular  productions,  brought  from  the 
countries  which  had  been  discove.-ed,  the  effusion  of  joy  was  general  and 
unbounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired ;  Columbus  was 
received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  and  all  the  people  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  tbey  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully  conducted  and  crowned  with 
success  a  voyage  of  greater  length  and  of  more  importance  than  had  been 
attempted  in  any  former  age.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  bad  driven 
far  to  the  noi  th,  enter  the  harbour. 

The  first  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the  King  and  Queen,  who  were 
then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  success.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no 
less  astonis^^ed  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected  event,  desired  Columbus, 
in  terms  the  most  respectful  and  flattering,  to  repair  .mmediately  to  court, 
that  from  his  own  mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his  extraordinary 
services  and  discoveries.  During  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people 
crowded  from  the  adjacent  country,  following  him  every  where  with  admi 
ration  and  ap  "ause.  His  entrance  into  the  city  was  conducted,  by  ordei 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  pomp  suitable  to  the  great  event,  which 
added  such  distinguishing  lustre  to  their  reign.  The  people  whom  he 
brought  along  with  him  from  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
marclied  first,  and  by  their  singular  complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity  of  their 
features,  and  uncouth  finery,  appeared  like  men  of  another  species.  Next 
to  thern  were  carried  the  ornaments  of  gold,  fashioned  by  tlie  rude  art  ot 
the  natives,  the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and  dust  of  the  same 
metal  gathered  m  the  rivers.  After  these  appeared  the  various  cotntnodities 
of  the  new  discovered  countries,  tosrelher  with  their  curious  productions. 
Columbus  himself  closed  the  procession,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  extraordinary  man,  whose 
superior  sagacity  and  fortitude  had  conducted  their  countrymen,  by  a  route 
concealed  from  past  ages,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  received  nim  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  seated  upon  a 
throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they  stood  up, 
and  raising  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  commanded  niui  to  take 
his  seat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account 
of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  and  compdsure  no  less 
suitable  to  tne  disposition  of  the  Spanish  nation  than  to  the  dianity  of  the 
audience  in  which  he  spoke,  and  with  that  modest  simplicity  which 
characterizes  men  of  superior  minds,  who,  satisfied  with  naving  performed 
great  actions,  court  not  vain  applause  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  their 
exploits.  When  he  had  finished  his  narration,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling 
down,  offered  up  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  discovery  of  those 
new  regions,  from  which  they  expected  so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  UDOi 
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the  kingdoms  subject  to  thei:  government.  [17]  Eveiy  mark  of  iionour 
that  gratitude  or  admiration  coula  suggest  was  conferred  uuon  Columbus. 
Letters  patent  were  issued,confinning  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges 
contained  in  the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fe  ;  his  family  was  enno- 
bled ;  the  king  and  queen,  and  after  their  example  the  courtiera,  treated  him 
on  every  occasion  with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  paid  to  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  But  what  pleased  him  most,  as  it  gratified  his  active  mind, 
bent  continually  upon  great  objects,  was  an  order  to  equip,  witiiout  delay, 
an  armament  ot  such  force  as  might  enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  already  discovered,  but  to  go  in  search  of 
those  more  opulent  regions  which  he  still  confidently  expected  to  find.* 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the  lame  of  Columbus's 
successful  voyage  spread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention.  The 
multitude,  struck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  that  a  new  world  had 
been  tbund,  could  hardly  believe  an  event  so  much  above  their  conception. 
Men  of  science,  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature,  and  of  discerning 
the  effects  of  this  great  discovery,  received  the  account  of  it  with  admiration 
and  ioy.  Thev  spoke  of  his  voyage  with  rapture,  and  congratulated  one 
anotner  upon  their  felicity  in  having  lived  in  the  period  when,  by  this  ex- 
traordinary event,  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  so  much 
extended,  and  such  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and  observation  opened,  as  would 
iead  mankind  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  productions 
of  the  habitable  globe.t  [l8]  Various  opinions  and  conjectures  were 
formed  concerning  the  new  found  countries,  and  what  division  of  the  earth 
they  belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  tenaciously  to  his  original  opinion, 
that  they  should  be  reckoned  a  part  of  those  vast  regions  in  Asia,  conipre- 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  India.  This  sentiment  was  confirmed 
by  the  observations  which  he  made  concerning  the  productions  of  the 
countries  he  had  discovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  India,  and  he 
had  met  with  such  promising  samples  of  it  in  the  islands  which  he  visited, 
as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.  Cotton,  another 
production  of  the  East  Indies,  was  common  there.  The  piir;ent()  of  the 
islands  he  imagined  to  be  a  species  of  the  East  Indian  pepper.  He  mistook 
a  root,  somewhat  resembling  rhubarb,  for  that  valuable  drug,  which  was 
ihen  suppo.sed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.J  The  birds  brought 
home  by  him  were  adorned  with  the  same  rich  plumage  which  distin- 
guishes tlioise  of  India.  The  alligator  of  the  one  country  appeared  to  be 
the  same  with  the  crocodile  of  the  other.  After  weighinjg  all  these  circum- 
stances, not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus.  The  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  w»'re  considered  as  a  part  of  India.  In  consequence  of  this 
notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to  them  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
a  ratification  of  their  former  agreement,  which  was  granted  to  Columbus 
upon  his  retuni.§  Even  after  the  error  which  gave  rise  to  this  opinion  was 
detected,  and  the  true  position  of  the  New  World  was  ascertained,  the 
name  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  West  Indies  is  ^iven  by  all  the 
people  of  Eun)pe  to  the  countiy,and  that  of  Indians  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  name  by  which  Columbus  distinguished  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  was  so  inviting,  the  specimens  of  their  riches  and  fertility  which 
he  produced  were  so  considerable,  and  the  reports  of  his  companions, 
delivered  frequently  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  travellers,  so  fa  vourable, 
aa  to  excite  a  wonderful  spirit  ofenterprise  among  the  Spaniards.  Though 
little  accustomed  to  naval  expeditions,  they  were  impatient  to  set  out  upon 
their  voyage.  Volunteers  ofevery  rank  solicited  to  be  employed.  Allured 
by  the  inviting  prospects  which  opened  to  their  ambition  and  avaricei 
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neitner  the  length  nor  danger  of  the  navigation  intimidated  them.  Cautiuua 
as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  tu  every  thing  new  or  adventurous,  i)e  seemi 
to  have  catched  the  same  spirit  with  his  subjects.  Under  its  inlluence, 
preparations  lor  a  second  expedition  were  carried  on  with  rapidity  unusual 
in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed  not  inconsiderable  in  the 
present  age.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  some  of  whicli  were 
of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  persons,  among  whom 
were  many  of  nobie  families,  who  had  served  in  honourable  stations.  The 
greater  part  of  these,  being  destined  to  remain  in  the  countr;^,  were  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  rec^uisite  for  conquest  or  settlement,  with  all  kinds 
of  European  domestic  animals,  with  such  seeds  and  plants  as  were  most 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  West  indies,  with  utensils  and  instruments 
of  eveiy  sort,  and  with  such  artilicers  as  might  be  most  useful  in  an  infant 
colony.* 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title  to  the  possession  of  the  newly  discovered 
countries  upon  its  operations  alone.  'I'he  example  of  the  Portuguese,  as 
well  ar  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made  it  necessaiy  to  obtain  Irom  tlie 
Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  those  territories  which  they  wished  to  occupy. 
The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  supposed 
to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Alexander 
VI.,  a  pontin'  infamous  for  every  crime  which  disgraces  humanity,  tilled  the 
Papal  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's  subject,  and  veiy 
solicitous  to  secure  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  bis  ambitious  schemes  in  favour  of  his  own  family,  be  was  extremely 
willii^  to  gratify  the  Spanish  monarclis.  By  an  act  of  liberality  whico 
cost  him  nothing,  and  that  served  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  and  pretensions 
of  the  Papal  See,  he  granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the 
countries  inhabited  bylnfidels,whichtheyhaddiscovered,or  should  discover; 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  he  derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  he  con- 
ferred on  the  crown  of  Castile  vast  regions,  to  the  possession  of  which  he 
himself  was  so  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
their  situation,  and  ignorant  even  oT  their  existence.  As  it  was  necessaiy 
to  prevent  this  grant  trom  interfering  with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  he  appointed  that  a  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to 
rale,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a 
imit  between  them ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to 
the  east  of  this  ima^inaiy  line  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to  the  west  ot 
it  upon  the  Spaniaras.f  Zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith  was  the 
consideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  soliciting  this  bull,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  ibr  issuing  it.  In  order  to  manifest  some 
concern  for  this  laudable  object,  several  friars,  under  the  direction  of  Father 
BoyI,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apostolical  vicar,  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Columbus,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives.  The  Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  along 
with  him,  having  received  some  tincture  of  Christian  knowledge,  were 
baptized  with  much  solemnity,  the  king  himself,  the  prince  his  son,  and  the 
chief  persons  of  his  court,  standing  as  their  godfathers.  Those  first  fruits 
of  the  New  World  have  not  been  followed  by  such  an  increase  as  pious  men 
wished,  and  had  reason  to  expect. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  thus  acquired  a  title,  which  was  then 
deenied  completely  valid,  to  extend  their  discoveries  and  to  establish  theii 
dominion  over  such  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing  now  retarded 
the  departuseof  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely  impatient  to  revisit 
the  colony  which  be  had  left,  and  to  pursue  that  career  of  gloiy  upon  wbicl 
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he  had  entered.  He  set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  tw»;nty-fifth  of 
September,  and  toucliin^  again  at  the  island  of  Guniera,  lie  steercil  lurtiier 
towards  the  south  than  in  liis  former  voyage.  By  holding  this  course,  he 
eqjoyed  more  steadily  the  benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within 
the  tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a  large  cluster  of  islands,  situated 
considerably  to  the  east  of  those  which  he  had  already  discovered.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  after  his  departure  from  Gomera  [Nov.  2l,  he  made  land.* 
It  was  one  of  the  Carribbee  or  Leeward  Islands,  to  which  tie  gave  the  name 
of  Deseada,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of  his  crew  to  discover  some  part 
of  the  Mew  World.  After  this  he  visited  successively  Dominica,  Atari- 
^aiante,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  San  .Tuan  de  Puerto  Kico,  and  several  other 
islands,  scattered  m  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the  north-west.  All 
these  he  Ibund  to  be  inhabited  by  that  tierce  race  of  people  whom  Guacan- 
ahaii  had  painted  in  such  frightful  colours.  His  descriptions  appeared  not 
to  have  been  exaggerated.  'I  he  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land  without 
meeting  with  such  a  reception  as  discovered  the  martial  and  during  spirit 
of  the  natives ;  and  in  their  habitations  were  found  relics  of  those  horrid 
feasts  which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 
But  as  Columbus  was  ea^er  to  know  the  state  of  the  colony  which  he 
bad  planted,  and  to  supply  it  with  the  necessaries  of  which  he  supposed  it 
to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  those  islands,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  Hispaniola  [Nov.  22J.t  When  he  anived  off  Navidad,  the 
station  in  which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  comniatid  ol 
Arada,  he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expected  every 
moment  to  see  them  running  with  transports  of  joy  to  welcome  their 
countrymen.  Full  of  solicitude  about  their  safety,  and  foreboding  in  his 
mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  instantly  to  land.  All  the  natives 
from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But  the  fort 
which  he  had  built  was  entirely  detnolished,  and  the  tattered  garments,  the 
broken  arms  and  utensils  scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrison.J  While  the  Spaniards  were  shedding 
tears  over  those  sad  memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  brother  of  the 
cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.  From  him  Columbus  received  a  particular 
detail  of  what  had  happened  alter  his  departure  from  the  island.  The 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to 
diminish  the  superstitious  veneration  with  which  their  hrst  appearance  had 
inspired  that  simple  people.  By  their  own  indiscretion  and  ill  conduct,  the 
Spaniards  speedily  etfaced  those  favourable  impressions,  and  soon  convinced 
the  natives,  that  they  had  all  the  wants,  and  weaknesses,  and  passions  ot 
men.  As  soon  as  the  powerful  restraint  which  the  presence  and  authority 
of  Columbus  imposed  was  withdrawn,  the  garrison  tnrew  off  all  regard  tor 
the  otlicer  whom  he  had  invested  with  command.  Regardless  of  the 
prudent  instructions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  became  inde- 
pendent, and  gratilied  his  desires  without  control.  1  he  gold,  the  women, 
the  provisions  of  the  natives,  were  nil  the  prey  of  those  licentious  oppressors 
They  roamed  in  small  parties  over  the  island,  extending  their  rapncity  and 
insolence  to  every  corner  of  it.  Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people  were,  those 
unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused  their 
courat^e.  The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whose  country  the  Spaniards  chiefly 
mfested  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  contained,  surprised  and  cutiff 
several  of  them,  while  they  straggled  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  tlieir 
conduct  had  been  altogether  inoffensive.  He  then  assembled  his  subjects, 
and  surrounding  the  fort,  set  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
m  defending  it ;  the  rest  perished  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  by 
crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.    Guacanahari,  whom  all  their  exactions  had 
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not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  amis  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  endea> 
voiiring  to  protect  them,  had  received  a  wound,  by  which  he  was  stil 
confined.* 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the  suspicions  which  the 
Spaniards  entertained  with  respect  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacannhari,  Columbus 
perceived  so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  juncture  for  inc.iiring  iniu  his 
conduct  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  that  ne  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of 
his  otHcers,  who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  that  Prince,  and  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  attacking  his  subjects  He  represented 
to  them  the  nec.isity  of  securing  the  friendship  of  some  potentate  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  Facilitate  the  settlement  which  they  intended,  and  the 
danger  of  driving  the  natives  to  unite  in  some  desperate  attempt  against 
them,  by  such  an  ill-timed  and  unavailing  exercise  of  rigour.  Instead  oj 
wasting  his  time  in  punishing  past  wrongs,  he  took  precauliuns  for  preventing 
any  future  injury.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  situation  more 
healthy  and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of 
a  town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  person  to 
put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  common  safety  depended,  the  liousea 
and  ramparts  were  soon  so  far  advanced,  by  their  united  labour,  as  to  afford 
them  shelter  and  security.  This  rising  city,  the  first  that  the  Europeans 
founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroness 
the  Queen  of  Castile.t 

In  cariying  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had  not  only  to  sustain  all 
the  hardships,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant  colonies 
are  exposecl  when  they  settle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but  he  had  to 
contend  with  what  was  more  insuperable,  the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and 
mutinous  disposition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot 
climate,  the  natural  inactivity  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  increase.  Many 
of  them  were  gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  latigue  of  bodily  labour, 
and  all  had  engaged  in  tbe  enterprise  with  the  sanguine  hopes  excited  by 
the  splendid  and  exaggerated  description  of  their  countrymen  who  returned 
from  the  first  voyage,  oi'  by  the  mistaken  opinion  of  Colunibus,  that  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered  was  either  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo, 
or  the  Ophir,J  from  which  Solomon  imported  those  precious  commodities 
which  suddenly  diffused  such  extraordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom. 
But  when,  instead  of  that  golden  harvest  which  they  had  expected  to  reap 
without  toil  or  pains,  the  Spaniards  saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was 
rem'  u.  is  well  as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  att;:ined  but  by  the 
slow  ;i,id  persevering  efl'orts  of  industry,  the  disappointment  of  those 
chimeri  al  hopes  occasioned  such  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on  despair, 
and  led  to  general  discontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive 
their  spirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  exhibiting  the 
specimens  of  gold  daily  broup;ht  in  from  different  parts  of  the  island. 
They  bad  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised  as  scanty  and  inconsiderable. 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  which  niijjht 
have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Happily  he  discovered  it ; 
and,  seizing  the  ringleaders,  punished  some  of  them,  sent  others  prisoners 
into  Spain,  whither  he  despatched  twelve  of  the  ships  which  had  served 
as  transports,  with  an  earnest  request  for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a  large 
supply  of  provisions.§ 

1494.]  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idleness  which,  by  allowit^ 
his  people  leisure  to  brood  over  their  disap[)()inlment,  nourishecl  the  spini 
of  discontent,  Columbus  planned  several  expeditious  into  the  interior  part  ol 
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IhjB  countij.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Alonxo  da 
Qjeda,  a  vigilant  and  enterprising  officer,  to  visit  the  district  of  Cibao,  which 
was  said  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,&nd  followed  him  in  person 
with  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  In  this  expedition  he  displayed  all  the 
pomp  of  military  magnificence  that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  strike  the 
imagination  of  tne  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  flying,  with  martial 
music,  and  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  sumttinies  in  the  front 
and  Bci  netimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were  tne  first  horses  which  appeared 
in  the  New  World,  they  were  objects  of  terror  no  loss  than  of  admiration 
to  the  Indians,  who,  having  no  tame  animals  themscl\es,  were  unacaiiainted 
with  that  vast  accession  of  power  which  man  hath  acquired  by  subjecting 
them  to  his  dominion.  They  supposed  them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They 
imagined  that  the  horse  and,  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed 
they  were  astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  strength  they  considered 
as  irresistible.  But  while  Columbus  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natives 
with  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love 
and  confidence.  He  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
justice  in  all  his  transactions  with  tiiem,and  treated  tliem,on  every  occasion, 
not  only  with  humanity,  but  with  indulgence.  The  district  of  Cibao 
answered  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was  mountainous 
and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  ana  brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in 
dust  or  in  grains,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The  Indians  had 
never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of  gold.  To  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too  complicated  and 
laborious  for  their  talents  and  industry,  and  they  had  no  such  high  value  for 
gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the  stretch  in  order  to 
obtain  it.*  The  small  quantity  of  that  precious  metal  which  they  possessed, 
was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  riveis,  or  washed  from  the  mountains 
by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within  the  tropics.  But  from  those  indications, 
the  Spaniards  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich  treasures 
in  its  oowels,  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to  be  masters.!  In  order  to  secure 
the  command  of  this  valuable  province,  Columbus  erected  a  small  fort,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  some  of 
bis  incredulous  followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  produced 
gold,  until  they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their 
nands.| 

The  account  of  those  promising  appearances  of  wealth  in  the  country  of 
Cibao  came  very  seasonably  to  comfort  the  desponding  colony,  which  was 
affected  with  distresses  of  various  kinds.  The  stock  of  provisions  which 
had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  mostly  consumed  |  what  remained  was 
so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate  as  to  be  almost 
unfit  for  use  ;  the  natives  cultivated  so  small  a  portion  of  ground,  and  with 
so  little  skill,  that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  sutlicient  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence ;  the  Spaniards  at  Isabella  had  hitherto  neithertime  nor  leisure  toclear 
the  soil,  so  as  to  reap  any  considerable  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  On  all 
these  accounts,  they  became  afraid  of  perishing  with  hunger,  and  wtre 
reduced  already  to  a  scanty  allowance.  At  the  same  time,  the  diseases 
predominant  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  which  rage  chiefly  in  those  uncultivated 
countries  where  the  hand  of  industry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the 
marshes,  and  confined  the  rivers  within  a  certain  channel,  began  to  spread 
among  them.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unusual  symptoms  of  those 
maladies,  they  exclaimed  against  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the 
former  voyage,  who,  by  their  splendid  but  deceitful  descriptions  of  Hispa- 
niola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land, 
where  they  must  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  distempers. 
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Several  of  the  officers  and  persons  of  note,  instead  of  checking,  joined  in 
those  seditious  complaints.  Father  Uoyi,  the  apostolical  vicar,  was  one  ot 
the  most  turbulent  and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority  and  address 
of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination  and  tran^iuillity  in  the  colony. 
Threats  and  promises  were  alternately  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
nothing  contributed  more  to  soothe  the  malecontents  than  the  prospect  of 
finding,  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  such  a  rich  store  of  treasure  as  would  be  a 
recompense  for  ail  their  sufferings,  and  efface  the  memory  of  ibrmer 
disappointments. 

\Vhen,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  so  fat 
restored  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  island,  Columbus  resolved  to 
pursue  his  discoveries,  that  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  whetiier  those  new 
countries  with  which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  connected  with 
any  region  of  the  earth  alreaoy  known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  coii- 
sitlered  as  a  separate  portion  ot  the  ^lobc  hitherto  unvisited.  He  appointed 
his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  officers,  to  govern 
the  island  in  his  absence ;  and  ^ave  the  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
Don  Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the 
island,  and  endeavour  to  establitih  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the 
inhabitants.  Having  left  them  very  particular  instructions  with  respect  to 
their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  24tb  of  April,  with  one  sliip  and 
two  small  barks  under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  live 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  ahnost  all  the  numerous  hardships  to  which 
persons  of  his  profession  are  exposed,  without  making  any  discovery  ol 
importance,  except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba  [19],  he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an  incredible 
Dumber  of  small  islands,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Uarden. 
In  this  unknown  course,  among  rocks  and  shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  con- 
trary winds,  assaulted  witli  furious  storms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almost  incessant  between  the  tropics.  At 
length  his  provisions  fell  short ;  his  crew,  exhausted  with  fatigue  as  well  aa 
hunger,  murmured  and  threatened,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most 
desperate  extremities  against  him.  Beset  w  ith  danger  in  such  various  forms, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  continual  watch,  to  observe  every  occurrence  with 
his  own  eyes,  to  issue  every  order,  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it. 
On  no  occasion  was  the  extent  of  his  skill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  so 
much  tried.  To  these  the  squadron  owed  its  salety.  But  this  unremitted 
fatigue  of  body,  and  intense  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  consti- 
tution, though  naturally  vigorous  and  robust,*brought  on  a  feverish  disorder, 
which  terminated  in  a  letriargy,  that  deprived  hiin  of  sense  and  memory, 
and  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  his  life.* 

But,  on  his  return  tc  Hispaniola  [Sept.  27],  the  sudden  emotion  of  joy 
which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Isabella, 
occasioned  such  a  flow  of  spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his  recovery. 
It  was  now  thirteen  years  since  the  two  brothers,  whom  similarity  of  talents 
united  in  close  friendship,  had  separated  from  each  other,  and  during  that 
long  period  there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  them.  Bartholomew, 
after  tinishing  his  negotiation  in  the  court  of  England,  had  set  out  for  Spain 
by  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  received  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  which  his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  voyage,  and  that  he  was 
then  preparing  to  embark  on  a  second  expedition.  '1  hough  this  naturally 
induced  him  to  pursue  his  journey  with  the  utmost  despatch,  the  admiral 
had  sailed  for  Hispaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Fercfinand  and  Isabella 
received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a  person  whose 
merit  and  services  rendered  him  so  conspicuous ;  and  as  they  kne^v  what 
consolation  his  presence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded  him  to 
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take  the  command  of  three  ships,  which  they  had  appointed  to  carry 
provisions  to  the  colony  at  Isabella.* 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  when  Columbus  stood  more 
in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of  assistuig  him  with  his  counsels,  or  of  dividing^ 
with  him  the  cares  ana  burdens  of  |>;ovcrnment.  For  althouij;h  the  provisions 
now  brought  from  Europe  afforded  a  temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from 
the  calamities  of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  m  such  quantity  as  to  support 
them  long,  and  the  island  did  not  hitherto  yield  what  was  suliicient  for  tlieir 
sustenance.  They  were  threatened  with  another  danger,  still  more  formida- 
ble than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and  which  demanded  more  immediate 
attention.  No  sooner  did*Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his  voyage  oi 
discovery,  than  the  soldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been  set  free 
from  discipline  and  subordination,  scorned  all  restraint.  Instead  of  con- 
forming to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus,  they  dispersed  in  straggling 
patties  over  the  island,  lived  at  discretion  upon  the  natives,  wasted  their 
provisions,  seized  their  women,  and  treated  that  inoffensive  race  with  all  th 
insolence  of  military  oppression.! 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their  sufferings  might  come 
to  a  period  by  the  voluntaiy  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  submitted  in 
silence,  and  dissembled  their  sorrow ;  but  they  now  perceived  that  the  yoke 
would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spaniards  had  built  a 
town,  and  surrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had  erected  forts  in  different 
places.  They  had  enclosed  ana  sown  several  fields.  It  was  apparent 
that  they  came  not  to  visit  the  country,  but  to  settle  in  it.  Though  the 
number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable,  the  state  of  cultivation  among 
these  rude  people  was  so  imperfect,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to  their 
own  consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  afford  subsistence 
to  their  new  guests.  Their  own  mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive, 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  so  enervating,  the  constitution  of  their  bodies 
naturally  so  feeble,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  oi 
industry,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  small. 
A  handful  of  maize,  or  a  little  of  the  insipid  bread  made  of  the  cassada- 
root,  was  sufficient  to  support  men  whose  strength  and  spirits  were  not 
exhausted  by  any  vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The  Spaniards, 
though  the  most  abstemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them 
excessively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  consumed  as  much  as  several  Indians. 
This  keenness  of  appetite  surprised  them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
insatiable,  that  they  supposed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  country 
because  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immo- 
derate desire  of  food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourishiiienf.J 
Self-preservation  prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  departure  of  guests  who 
wasted  so  fast  their  slender  stock  of  provisions.  The  injuries  which  flicy 
suffered  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event.  They  had  long  expected 
that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own  accord.  They  now  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened,  either 
by  the  slow  consumption  of  famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their  oppressors,  it 
was  necessary  to  assume  courage,  to  attack  those  formidable  invaders  with 
united  force,  and  drive  them  from  the  settlements  of  which  they  had 
violently  taken  possession. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  prevailed  among  the  Indians, 
(lyhen  Columbus  returned  to  Isabella.  Inflamed,  by  the  unprovoked  out- 
rages of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their  gentle  natures, 
formed  to  suffer  and  submit,  seemed  hardly  susceptible,  they  wailed  only 
lor  a  signal  from  their  leaders  to  fall  uj>on  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
Gaziques  bad  already  surprised  and  cut  off  several  stragglers.  The  dread 
b{  this  impending  danger  united  the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  the 
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authority  of  Columbus,  as  they  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  committing 
theinsc'lvos  to  his  prudent  guiuance.  It  was  now  necuwary  to  hii ve  rucourso 
to  arms,  the  employing  of  which  against  the  Indians  Columbus  had  hitherto 
avoided  with  the  greatest  solicitude.  Uneuual  as  the  conflict  may  seem, 
between  the  naked  inhal;  itants  of  the  New  VVorld  armed  with  clubs,  sticks 
hardened  in  the  tire,  wooden  swurds,  and  arrows ;  tinted  with  bonis  or  flints, 
and  troops  accustomed  to  the  discipline,  and  provided  with  the  instruments 
of  destruction  known  in  the  Kurupcan  art  of  war,  the  situation  of  the 
Spaniards  was  far  from  being  exempt  Irom  damper.  The  vast  superiority 
of  the  n.itives  in  number  compensated  many  defects.  A  handtui  of  men 
was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation.  One  adverse  event,  or  even  any 
unforeseen  delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  war,  mij^ht  prove  fatal  to  the 
.Sj)aniards  Conscious  that  success  depended  on  the  vigour  aiul  rapidity  ot 
his  operations,  Columbus  instantly  assembled  his  forces.  They  wei-e 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  Diseases,  engendered  by  the  warmth 
and  h'imidity  of  the  country,  or  occasioned  by  their  own  licentiousness,  had 
rage<*  among  them  with  much  violence  ;  experience  had  not  yet  taught  them 
the  oirteitherof  curing  these,  or  the  precautions  requisite  for  guarding  aganist 
thetj ,  two-thirds  ol  the  original  adventurers  were  du.id,  and  many  oi 
thor^  who  survived  were  incapable  of  service,*  The  body  which  took 
the  licld  [iMarch  24,  1495)  consisted  only  of  two  hundred  fool,  twenty 
horse,  and  twenty  large  dogs;  and  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem  to 
mention  the  las'  at  compr.ping  part  of  a  military  I'orce,  they  were  not  perhaps 
the  least  formidable  and  der.truclive  of  the  whole,  when  emploved  against 
naked  and  timid  Indians.  All  the  caziques  of  the  island,  Ciuacanahari 
excepted,  who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in 
arms  to  oppose  Columbus,  with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  historians,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
draw  the  Spaniard]  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  tney 
were  so  imprudent  a^  to  take  their  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most  open 
plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow  them  time  to  perceive  their 
error,  or  to  alter  their  position.  He  attacked  them  during  the  night,  when 
undisciplined  ti\>opii  pre  least  capable  of  acting  with  union  and  concert,  and 
obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  The  constprnation  with  which  the 
Indian?  were  filled  by  the  noise  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire  arms,  by  the 
impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  the  dogs  was  so 
great,  that  they  tlirew  down  their  weapons,  and  fled  without  attempting 
resistance.  Many  were  slain  ;  more  were  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to 
serviliilc  [20]  ;  and  so  thoroughly  were  the  rest  intimidated,  that  from  that 
moment  tney  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  relinquishing  all  thoughts 
of  contendiiig  with  aggressors  whom  they  deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  several  months  in  marching  through  the  island,  and 
in  subjecting  it  to  the  Spanish  government,  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition.  He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Each  person  who  lived  in  those  districts  where  gold  was  found, 
was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  haw  k's  bell ; 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were 
demanded.  This  was  the  first  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served 
as  a  precedent  for  exactions  still  more  intolerable.  Such  an  imposition  was 
extremely  contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Columbus  had  hitherto  inculcated 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  them.  But  intrigues  were  carrying 
on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in  order  to  undermine  his  power^ 
and  discredit  his  operations,  which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  bis  own 
system  of  administration.  Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  of  the  countries  discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to  Spam 
Maigarita  and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court,  and  in  order  to  justify  the»> 
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own  conduct,  or  to  gratify  their  resentment,  watched  with  malevolent 
attention  for  every  opportunity  of  spreading  insinuations  to  his  detriment. 
Many  of  the  courtieR)  viewed  his  growing  reputation  and  power  with 
envious  eyes.  Fonseca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
chiel  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Columbus,  for  some  reason  which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not 
mentioned,  that  he  listened  with  partiality  to  every  invective  ag:ain8t  him. 
It  was  not  easy  for  an  unfriended  stranger,  unpractised  in  courtly  arts,  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  so  many  enemies.  Columbus  saw  that  there 
was  but  one  method  of  supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing  all  his 
adversaries.  He  must  produce  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  would  not  only 
justify  what  he  ha4  reported  with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  country,  but 
encourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  prosecutiiifr  his  plans. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  it  forced  him  not  only  to  impose  this  heavy  tax 
upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exact  payment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour ;  and  may 
be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  deviating  on  this  occasion  from  the  mildness 
and  humanity  with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people.* 

The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight  which  the  Indian.«  were  obliged  to 
employ  in  procuring  the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  most 
intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accustomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  careless 
improvident  indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  such  a  regular  and 
persevering  exertion  of  industry,  and  felt  it  such  a  grievous  restraint  upon 
their  liberty,  that  they  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  for  obtaining  deliverance 
from  this  yoke,  which  demonstrates  the  excess  of  their  impatience  and 
despair.  They  formed  a  scheme  of  starving  those  oppressors  whom  they 
dursi  not  attempt  to  expel  j  and  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Spaniards,  they  concluded 
the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  practicable.  With  this  view  they  suspended 
all  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  they  sowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up  the 
roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which  were  planted,  and,  retiring  to  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their 
enemies.  This  desperate  resolution  produced  in  some  degree  the  effects 
which  they  expected.  The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  extreme  want ; 
but  they  received  such  seasonable  supplies  of  jDrovisions  from  Europe,  and 
found  so  many  resources  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry,  that  they 
suffered  no  great  loss  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims  of 
their  own  ill-concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people,  shut  up  in  the 
mountainous  or  woodea  part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  tlie  earth,  soon  t'elt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine. 
This  brought  on  contagious  diseases ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished,  after 
experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various  forms.! 

But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanish 
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settlement,  the  calamities  occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasters 
attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  seas,  were  all  represented  as  the  effects  ot 
his  restless  and  inconsiderate  ambition.  His  prudent  attention  to  preserve 
discipline  and  subordination  was  denominated  excess  of  rigour;  the 
punishments  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  disorderly  were 
imputed  to  cruelly.  These  accusations  gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous 
court,  that  a  commissioner  was  appointeato  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to 
inspect  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  By  the  recoinmcndation  of  his 
enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bedchamoer,  was  (lie  person  to  whom 
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this  important  trust  was  committed.  But  in  this  choice  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  influenced  by  the  obsequious  attachment  of  the  man  to  their 
interest,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  station.  PuflFed  up  with  sucli  sudden 
elevation,  Aguado  displayed,  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous 
self-importance,  and  acted  with  all  the  disgusting  insolence  which  are  natural 
to  little  minds,  when  raised  to  unexpected  dignity,  or  employed  in  functions 
to  which  they  are  not  equal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  every  accusa 
tion  against  Columbus,  and  encouraging^  not  only  the  malecontent  Spaniards, 
but  even  the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he 
fomented  the  spirit  of  dissension  in  the  ifland,  without  establishing  any 
re;rulations  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redress  the  many  wrongs, 
with  trie  odium  of  which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral's  admmistration. 
As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  how  humiliating  his  situation  must  be,  if  he 
should  remain  in  the  country  while  such  a  partial  insptctor  observed  his 
motions  and  controlled  his  jurisdiction,  he  took  the  resolution  of  returning  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  transactions,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  poirits  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  adversaries,  before 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  whose  justice  and  discernment  he  expected  an 
equal  and  a  favourable  decision  [1496].  He  committed  the  admmistration 
ot  affairs,  during  his  absence,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his  brother,  with  the 
title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant-Governor.  By  a  choice  less  fortunate, 
and  which  proved  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony,  he  appointed 
Francis  Roldan  chief  justice,  with  very  extensive  powers.* 

In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  course  different  from  that  which 
he  had  taken  in  his  former  voyage.  He  steered  almost  due  east  from 
Hispaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude ;  as  experience 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  stretching 
to  the  north,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  south-west  winds.  By  this  ill 
advised  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  between  the  New  and 
Old  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  detiect  in  naval  skill, 
he  was  exposed  to  infinite  fatigue  and  danger,  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
the  trade  winds,  which  blow  without  variation  from  the  east  between  the 
tropics.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  such  a 
navigation,  he  persisted  in  his  course  with  his  usual  patience  and  firmness, 
but  made  so  little  way  that  he  was  three  months  without  seeicg  land.  At 
length  his  provisions  ibegan  to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  scanty 
allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  a  day  for  each  person.  The  admiral  fared 
no  better  than  the  meanest  sailor.  But,  even  in  this  extreme  distress,  he 
retained  the  humanity  which  distinguishes  his  character,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  some  of  whom  proposed 
to  leed  upon  the  Indian  prisoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others 
insisted  to  throw  them  overboard,  in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
their  small  stock.  He  represented  that  they  were  human  beings,  reduced 
by  a  common  calamity  to  the  same  condition  with  themselves,  and  entitled 
to  share  an  equal  fate.  His  authority  and  remonstrances  dissipated  those 
wild  ideas  suggested  by  despair.  Nor  had  they  time  to  recur;  as  he  came 
soon  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  all  their  fears  and  sutTerings 
ended.t 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but  determined  confidence 
of  a  man  conscious  not  only  of  integritj',  but  of  having  performed  great 
servires.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  facility  in  lending 
too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  unfounded  accusations,  received  him 
with  such  distinguished  marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with 
shame.  Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard  of  at  that 
juncture     The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton,  and  otlier  commodities  of  value 
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which  Columbus  produced,  seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  maleccntents 
had  propagated  with  respect  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  By  reducing 
the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  imposing  a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had 
secured  to  Spain  a  lar^e  accession  of  new  subjects,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  revenue  that  promised  to  be  considerable.  By  the  mines  which  he  had 
found  out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  copious  was  opened. 
Great  and  unexpected  as  those  advantages  were,  Columbus  represented 
them  only  as  preludes  to  future  acquisitions,  and  as  the  earnest  of  more 
impr)rtant  discoveries,  which  he  still  meditated,  and  to  which  those  he  had 
alri,idy  made  would  conduct  him  with  ease  and  certainty.* 

The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  made  such  an 
impression,  not  only  upon  Isabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being 
the  patroness  of  all  Columbus's  enterprises,  but  even  upon  Ferdinand,  who 
having  originally  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt 
to  doubt  of  their  success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony  of 
Hispaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it  a  permanent  establish- 
ment, and  to  furnish  Columbus  with  such  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to 
search  for  those  new  countries  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be  confident. 
The  measures  most  proper  for  accomplishing  both  these  designs  were 
concerted  with  Columbus.  Discovery  had  been  the  sole  object  of  the  first 
voyage  to  the  New  World  ;  and  though,  in  the  second,  settlement  had  been 
pixiposed,  the  nrecautions  taken  for  tnat  purj)ose  had  either  been  insuffi- 
cient, or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  unforeseen  calamities  arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a  plan  was 
to  be  formed  of  a  regular  colony,  that  might  serve  as  a  model  in  all  future 
establishments.  Every  particular  was  considered  with  attention,  and  the 
whole  arranged  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise  number  of 
adventurers  who  should  be  permitted  to  embark  was  fixed.  They  were 
to  be  of  different  ranks  and  professions,  and  the  proportion  of  each  was 
established  according  to  their  usefu!iiess  and  the  wants  of  the  colony.  A 
suitable  number  of  women  were  to  be  chosen  to  accompany  these  new 
settlers.  As  it  was  the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  country  where 
scarcity  of  food  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  distress,  a  considerable 
body  of  husbandmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then 
no  conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those  productions  of  the  New 
World  which  have  since  yielded  such  lai^e  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe, 
but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  sanguine  hopes  with 
respect  to  the  riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  discovered,  a 
band  of  workmen,  skilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging  and 
refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  All  these  emigrants  were  to 
receive  pay  and  subsistence  for  some  years,  at  the  public  expense.! 

Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  But  as  it  was  foreseen  that  few  would  enga  voluntarily  to  settle 
in  a  country  whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  of  their 
countrymen,  Columbus  proposed  to  trnnsjport  to  Hispaniola  such  malefactors 
as  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  less 
atrocious  nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain" proportion  of  the  offenders 
usually  sent  to  the  galleys,  should  be  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines 
which  were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  given  without  due  reflection,  was 
as  inconsiderately  adopted.  The  prisons  of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order 
to  collect  members  for  the  intended  colony  ;  and  the  judges  empowered  to 
try  criminals  were  instructed  to  recruit  it  by  their  future  sentences.  It  was 
not,  however,  with  such  materials  that  the  loundations  of  a  society,  destined 
to  be  permanent,  should  be  laid.  Industry,  sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual 
confidence,  are  indispensably  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement,  where  purity 
of  morals  must  contribute  more  towards  establishing  order  than  the  operation 
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or  authority  of  laws.  But  when  such  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt  is 
admitted  into  the  original  constitution  of  ihe  political  body,  the  vices  of 
those  unsound  and  incurable  members  will  probably  infect  the  whole,  and 
must  certainly  be  productive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effects.  This  the 
Spaniards  fatally  experienced ;  and  the  other  European  nations  having 
successively  imitated  the  practice  of  Spain  in  this  particular,  pernicious 
consequences  have  followed  in  their  settlements,  which  can  be  imputed  to 
no  other  cause.* 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and  despatch,  the  royal 
approbationof  every  measure  and  legulaticn  that  he  proposed,  his  endeavours 
to  carry  thetn  into  execution  were  so  long  retardea,  as  must  have  tired  out 
the  patience  of  any  man  less  accustomed  to  encounter  and  to  surmount 
difficulties.  Those  delays  were  occasioned  partly  by  that  tedious  formality 
and  spirit  of  procrastination,  with  which  the  Spaniards  conduct  business, 
and  partly  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  which  was  drained  by  the 
expense  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  only  son 
with  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  that  of  Jc^^nna,  their  second  daughter,  with 
Philip  Archduke  of  Austria  ;t  but  must  be  tiJ^fly  imputed  to  the  malicious 
arts  of  Columbus's  ene.nies.  Astonished  at  tut  reception  which  he  met 
with  upon  his  return,  and  overawed  by  his  preseure,  they  gave  way,  for 
some  time,  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppose.  Their  enmity, 
however,  was  too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inactive.  They  resumed  their 
operations  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Fonseca,  the  minister  for  Indian  affairs, 
who  was  now  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Badajos,  they  threw  in  so  many 
obstacles  to  protract  the  prepnntions  for  Columbus's  expedition,  that  a  year 
elapsed|  before  he  could  procure  two  ships  to  cany  over  a  part  of  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  colony,  and  almost  two  years  were  spent  before 
the  small  squadron  was  equipped,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  take  the 
command.§ 

1498.]  This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of  no  great  burden,  and 
but  indifferently  provided  for  a  long  or  dangerous  navigation.  The  voyage 
which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a  course  different  from  any  he  had  under 
taken.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  fertile  regions  ot  India  lay  to  the 
south-west  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  he  proposed,  as  the 
most  certain  method  of  finding  out  these,  to  stand  directly  south  from  the 
Canary  or  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  until  he  came  under  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  then  to  stretch  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind  for  such  a  course, 
xvhich  blows  invariably  between  the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set  sail 
[May  30],  and  touched  first  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands  [July  4].  From  the  former  he  despatched  three  of  his  ships  with  a 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  colony  in  Hispaniola;  with  the  other  three,  he 
continued  his  voyage  towards  tne  south.  No  remarkable  occurrence 
happ'-"  d  until  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the  line  [July  19]. 
Thei\  y  were  oecalmed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  bet  ime  so 
exces;  hat  many  of  their  wine  casks  burst,  the  liquors  in  others  soured, 
and  their  provisions  corrupted.il  The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured 
so  far  to  the  south,  were  afraid  that  the  ships  would  take  fire,  and  began  to 
apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning  the 
destructive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were 
relieved,  in  some  measure,  from  their  tears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain. 
This,  however,  though  so  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenseness  of  the  heat. 
The  admiral,  who  with  his  usual  vigilance  had  in  person  directed  eveiy 
operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  so  much  exhausted  by 
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fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout, 
accompatiied  with  a  fever.  Ail  these  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his  course  to  the  north- 
west,  in  order  to  reach  some  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  where  he  might  refit, 
and  be  supplied  with  provisions. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the  round  top  surprised  them 
with  the  joyful  cry  of  Land!  They  stood  toward  it,  and  discovered  a 
considerable  island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it  still 
n^tains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
This,  though  a  river  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New 
World,  far  surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It  rolls  towards 
the  ocean  such  a  vast  body  of  water,  and  rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous 
force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  uncommon 
he  ght,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and  agitation  of  the  waves  no  less 
surprising  than  formidable.  In  this  conflict,  the  irresistible  torrent  of  the 
river  so  iar  prevails,  that  it  freshens  the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood.* 
Columbus,  before  he  could  conceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  those 
adverse  currents  and  tempestuous  waves,"  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difliculty  that  he  escaped  through  a  narrow  strait,  which  appeared  so 
tremenaous.that  he  called  it  La  Boca  del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  conster- 
nation which  this  occasioned  permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  an 
appearance  so  extraordinary,  he  discerned  in  it  a  source  of  comfort  and 
hope.  He  justly  concluded  that  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as  this  river  con- 
tained, could  not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  but  must  flow  through  a  countiy 
of  immense  extent,  ancl  of  consequence  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to  discover. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  stood  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of  those  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed 
in  several  places,  and  had  some  intercourse  with  the  people,  who  resembled 
those  of  Hispaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life.  They  wore, 
as  ornaments,  small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable  value,  which 
they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  They  seemed  to  possess  a 
better  understanding  and  greater  courage  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
The  countiy  produced  four-footed  animals  of  several  kinds,  as  well  as  a 
great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits.t  The  admiral  was  so  much  delighted 
with  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that,  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer, 
he  imagined  it  to  be  the  Paradise  described  in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty 
chose  lor  the  residence  of  man  while  he  retained  innocence  that  renderea 
him  worthy  of  such  a  habitation.^  [21]  Thus  Columbus  had  the  gloiy 
not  only  of  discovering  to  mankind  the  existence  of  a  new  World,  but  made 
considerable  progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  and  was  the  first 
man  who  conducted  the  Spaniaras  to  that  vast  continent  which  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  their  empire,  and  the  source  of  their  treasures  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  sha'  ered  condition  of  his  ships,  scarcity  of  provisions, 
his  own  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented 
him  from  puisuing  his  discoveries  any  further,  and  made  it  necessaiy  to 
bear  away  for  Hispaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  discovered  the  islancfs  ot 
Cubagua  and  Maigarita,  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for  their 
pearl-fishery.  When  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola  [Aug.  30],  he  was  wasted 
to  an  extreme  degree,  with  fatigue  and  sickness  ;  but  found  the  affairs  oi 
the  colony  in  such  a  situation  as  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  enjoying  that 
repose  ot  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  countiy  duiing  his  absence.  His 
brother,  the  adelantado,  in  consequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admiral 
gave  before  his  departure,  bad  removed  the  colony  from  Isabella  to  a  more 


*  Giimilla  Hist,  de  I'Orenoque,  torn.  i.  p.  14.  f  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii,  c.  9 — U.    Lifo  ol 
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commodious  station,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  St  Domingo,*  which  was  long  the  most  considerable  European  town  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courti  in  the  Spanish  dominions 
there.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  established  in  this  new  settlement, 
the  adelantado,  that  they  might  neither  languish  in  inactivity,  nor  have 
leisure  to  form  new  cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  ot  the  island  which 
his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  reduced  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were 
unable  to  resist,  they  submitted  every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  im- 
posed. But  they  soon  tbund  the  burden  to  be  so  intolerable  that,  overawed 
as  they  were  by  the  superior  power  of  their  oppressors,  they  took  arms 
against  them.  Those  insurrections,  however,  were  not  formidable.  A 
conflict  with  timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful 
issue. 

But  while  the  adelantado  'vas  employed  against  them  in  the  field,  a 
mutiny  of  an  aspect  far  moro  alarming  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards. 
The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Koldan,  whom  Columbus  had  placed  in 
a  station  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  colony.  A  turbulent  and  inconsiuerate  ambition  precipitated  him 
into  this  desperate  measure,  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  The  arguments 
which  he  employed  to  seduce  his  countrymen  were  frivolous  and  ill 
founded.  He  accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrc^ande  and 
severity ;  he  pietended  that  they  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent 
dominion  in  the  country ;  he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  thev  might  more  easily 
reduce  the  remainder  to  subjection ;  he  represented  it  as  unworthy  of 
Castilians,  to  remain  the  tame  ana  passive  slaves  of  these  Genoese 
adventurers.  As  men  have  always  a  propensity  to  impute  the  hardships 
of  which  they  feel  the  pressure  to  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers ;  as  eveiy 
nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and  exaltation  of  foreigners, 
Roldan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen.  His 
character  and  rank  added  weight  to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Spaniards  made  choice  of  him  as  their  leader ;  and,  taking  arms  agains* 
the  adelantado  and  bis  brother,  seized  the  king^s  magazine  of  provisions, 
and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  preserved 
by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columhus.  The  mutineers 
•  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued 
not  only  to  disclaim  the  adelantado's  authority  themselves,  but  excited  the 
Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke.t 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  landed  at 
St.  Domingo.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  three  ships  which  he  had 
despatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.  By  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  carried  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a 
haroour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and  his  seditious 
followers  were  cantoned.  Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the  commanders 
of  the  ships  his  insurrection  against  the  adelantado,  and,  employing  his 
utmost  address  to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set  on  shore  a 
considerable  part  of  the  new  settlers  whom  they  brought  over,  that  they 
might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It  reouired  but  few  aiguments  to 
prevail  with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cause.  They  were  the  reliise  of  the 
jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idleness,  licentiousness,  and  deeds  of  violence  were 
familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  course  of  life  nearly  resembling 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  commanders  of  the  ships 
perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their  imprudence  in  disembarking  so  many 
of  their  men,  stood  away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a  few 
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days  after  the  admiral ;  but  their  stock  of  provisions  was  so  wasted  during 
a  voyage  ol  such  long  continuance  that  they  brought  little  relief  to  tlie 
colony.^ 

By  this  junction  with  a  band  of  such  bold  and  desperate  associates, 
Rolaan  became  extremely  ibrmidabic,  and  no  less  extravagant  in  hia 
demands.  Columbus,  though  filled  with  resentment  at  his  ingratitude,  and 
highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his  Ibllowers,  made  no  haste  to  take 
the  field.  He  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  tlames  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power  and  strength  of  both 
nmst  be  so  much  wasted  as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite 
and  complete  their  destruction.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that  the 
prejudices  and  passions  which  incited  the  rebels  to  take  arms,  had  so  far 
mlecled  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  adverse, 
and  all  cold  to  the  service.  From  such  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  situation,  he  chose  to 
negotiate  rather  than  to  light.  By  a  seasonable  proclamation)  ollering  free 
pardon  to  such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he  made 
nupression  upon  some  of  the  malecontents.  By  engaging  to  grant  such  as 
should  desire  it  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain,  be  allured  all  those  uiilbr- 
tunate  adventurers,  who,  Irom  sickness  and  disappointment,  were  disgusted 
with  the  country.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Koldan  in  his  former  othce, 
ne  soothed  his  pride ;  and,  by  complying  with  most  of  his  demands  in 
behalf  ot'  his  followers,  he  satisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and 
without  bloodshed,  but  after  many  tedious  negotiations,  he  dis!<olved  this 
dangerous  combination,  which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin  ;  and  restored 
the  appearance  of  order,  regular  government,  and  tranquillity.! 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  mutineers,  lands  were  allotted 
them  in  dilterent  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Indians  settled  in  each  district 
were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  tor  the  use  of  those  new 
masters  [I4y»J.  The  pertbrmance  of  this  work  was  substituted  in  place  of 
the  tribute  lormerly  imposed  ;  and  how  necessary  soever  such  a  regulation 
might  be  in  a  sickly  and  leeble  colony,  it  introduced  among  the  tSpaniards 
the  tieparcimientos,  or  distributions  of  Indians  established  by  them  in  all 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that  unhappy 
people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous  oppession.|  This  was 
not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  it  prevented 
Columbus  Irom  prosecuting  his  discoveries  on  the  continent,  as  self-pre- 
servation obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  person  his  brother  the  adelantado, 
and  the  saiioi's  whom  he  intended  to  have  employed  in  that  service.  As 
soon  as  his  afl'airs  would  permit,  he  sent  some  of  tiis  ships  to  Spain  with  a 
journal  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  description  ot  the  new  countries 
vt'hich  he  had  discovered,  a  chart  of  the  coast  along  which  he  had  sailed, 
and  specimens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  pro- 
ductions which  he  had  acquired  by  tratiicking  with  the  natives.  At  the 
same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  he 
accused  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  such  violent 
convulsions  as  threatened  its  dissolution,  but  of  having  obstructed  every 
attempt  towards  discovery  and  improvement,  by  tlieir  unprovoked  rebellion 
against  their  superiors,  and  proposed  several  regulations  for  the  better 
government  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  extinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit, 
which,  though  suppressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out  with  additional 
rage.  Koldan  and  his  associates  did  not  neglect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the 
same  ships,  an  apology  for  their  own  conduct,  together  with  their  recrimi- 
nations upon  the  admiral  and  bis  brothers.    Unlbrtunately  ibr  the  honour  ot 

*  Heirera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ill.  c.  13.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  78, 70.  f  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  UL  e. 
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Spain  and  the  happiness  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  most  credit  in  the 
court  of  Ferdiiiana  and  Isabella,  and  produced  unexpected  effects.* 

But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  these,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  some 
events,  which  merit  attention,  »oth  on  account  of  their  own  importance,  and 
tlieir  connection  with  the  history  of  the  New  World.  While  Columbus 
was  eiia^aged  in  his  successive  voyages  to  the  west,  the  spirit  of  discovery 
did  not  laM|;;uish  in  Portugal,  the  kin[;dom  where  it  first  acquired  vigour- 
and  ?)ecaiiie  enterprising.  Self-condertmation  and  neglect  were  not  the  only 
sentiuients  to  which  the  success  of  Columbus,  and  reflection  upon  their  own 
imprudence  in  rejecting  his  proposals,  gave  rise  among  the  Portuguese. 
TIjey  excited  a  general  emulation  to  surpass  his  performances,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  make  some  reparation  to  their  country  for  their  own  error.  With 
this  view,  Emanuel,  who  inherited  the  enterprismg  genius  of  his  predecessor, 
persisted  in  their  grand  scheme  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  6l"  Good  Hope,  and  soon  alter  his  accession  to  the  throne  equipped 
a  squamon  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vasco_ 
de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage,' 
equal  to  the  station.  The  squadron,  like  all  those  fitted  out  for  discoveiy 
in  the  inlaricy  of  navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  consisting  only  of  three 
vessels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  t6  the  service.  As  the 
Europeans  were  at  that  time  littie  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  trade- 
winds  and  periodical  monsoons,  which  render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  as  well  as  In  the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  India,  at  some 
seasor)s  easy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous  but  almost  impracticable,  the 
time  clitK«en  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  most  improper  during  the  whole 
year.  I  fe  set  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,  [1497],  and,  standinp^ 
towards  the  south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months  with  contrary  wincfs 
before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  their  violence  began 
to  abate  [Nov.  20]  ;  and  during  an  interval  of  calm  weather,  Gania  doubled 
that  formidable  promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boundary  of 
navigation,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  north-east,  along  the  African 
coast.  He  touched  at  several  ports ;  and  after  various  adventures,  which 
the  Portuguese  iiistorians  relate  with  high  but  just  encomiums  upon  his 
conduct  and  intrepidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda. 
Throughout  all  the  vast  countries  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Portuguese  had 
found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated,  strangers  to  letters,  to  arts,  and 
commerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  ofEurope  no  less  in  their 
features  and  complexion  than  in  their  manners  and  institutions.  As  they 
advanced  from  this,  they  observed,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  that  the 
human  form  gradually  altered  and  improved ;  the  Asiatic  features  began 
to  predominate,  marks  of  civilization  appeared,  letters  were  known,  the 
Mahometan  religion  was  established,  and  a  commerce  far  from  being  incon- 
sidera!)le  was  carried  on.  At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India  were  in 
the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  pursued  his  voyage  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  success,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived 
at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  What  he  oeheld  of  the  wealth, 
the  populousness,  the  cultivation,  the  industry,  and  arts  of  this  highly 
civilized  country,  far  surpassed  any  idea  that  he  had  formed,  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  which  the  Europeans  had  hitherto  received  of  it.^  But 
as  he  possessed  neither  sufficient  force  to  attempt  a  settlement,  nor  proper 
commodities  with  which  he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  consequence 
he  hastened  back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  his  success  in  performing 
a  voyage,  the  longest,  as  well  as  most  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made 
■ince  the  first  invention  of  navigation.    He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  four 

*  HerrerB,  dec.  1.  lib.  Ul.  c.  14.    Benxon.  HmU  Nov.  Orb.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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teenth  of  September,  one  thousand  ("our  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  years 
two  months  and  five  days  from  the  time  lie  left  that  port.* 

Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mankind  made  greater 
process  in  exploring  the  state  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all  the  pges 
which  had  elapsed  previous  to  that  period.  The  spirit  of  discovery,  feeble 
at  first  and  cautious,  moved  williin  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  made  its 
efforts  with  hesitation  and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  surcHss,  it  became 
adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  tlio  course  o*"  its  pro- 
gression, it  continued  to  acquire  vigour,  an.l  advanced  at  length  with  a 
rapidity  and  force  which  burst  through  all  the  limits  within  which  ignorance 
arid  fear  had  hitherto  circumscribed  the  activity  of  the  human  race.  Almost 
fifty  years  were  employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de  Verd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only 
twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  former.  In  less  than  thirty  years  they 
ventured  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  intoanoiher  hemisphere,  and  penetrated 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  forty-nine  degrees 
from  Cape  de  Verd.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  the  century,  a  New 
World  was  discovered  in  the  west,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  East, 
unknown  seas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication,  long 
desired,  but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the 
opulent  regions  of  India.  In  comparison  with  events  so  wonderful  and 
unexpected,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid  faded  away 
and  disappeared.  Vast  objects  now  presented  themselves.  The  human 
mind,  roused  and  interested  by  the  prosf)ect,  engaged  with  ardour  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  direction. 

This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened  in  Spain,  began 
soon  to  ofterate  extensively.  All  the  attempts  towards  discovery  made  in 
that  kingdom  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Sovereign.  But  now  private  adventurers,  allured  by  the 
magnificent  descriptions  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited,  as 
well  as  by  the  specimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced,  offered  to  fit 
out  squadrons  at  their  own  risk,  and  to  go  in  quest  oi  new  countries.  The 
Spanish  court,  whose  scanty  revenues  were  exhausted  by  the  charge  of  its 
expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they  openea  alluring  piospects 
of  fiiture  benefit,  yielded  a  very  sparing  return  of  present  profit,  was 
extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of  discovery  upon  its  subjects. 
It  seizerf  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  avarice,  the  ingenuity, 
and  efforts  of  projectors  instrumental  in  promoting  designs  of  certain  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  though  of  doubtful  success  v^ith  respect  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  first  propositions  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a 
gallant  and  active  officer,  who  had  accompanied  Coiumbus  in  his  second 
voyage.  His  rank  and  character  procured  him  such  credit  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships,  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  royal  license,  authorizing  the  voyage.  The  powerful 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Badajos  easily  secured  success  in  a  suit 
so  agreeable  to  the  court.  Without  consulting  Columbus,  or  regarding 
the  rights  and  jurisdiction  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitulation 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeaa  was  permitted 
to  set  out  for  the  New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  course,  the  bishop 
communicated  to  him  the  admiral's  Journal  of  his  last  voyage,  and  his 
charts  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Ojeda  struck  out  into  no 
new  path  of  navigation,  but  adhering  servilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria  f^layl.  He  traded  with  the 
natives,  and,  standing  to  the  west,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and 
ranged  along  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  beyond  that  on  which  Columbus 

*  Ramusio,  vol.  i.  113.  1). 
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Itad  touched.  Havings  thus  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Cdumbut,  that  thii 
countiy  wa^  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hispaniola 
to  Spam  [October!,  with  some  reputation  as  a  discoverer,  but  wito  little 
benefit  to  ihoae  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expedition.* 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  Ibii 
trovage.  In  what  station  be  served  is  uncertain ;  but  as  he  was  an  experienced 
sailor,  and  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  8ub><ervient  to  navigation^ 
he  seems  to  have  aci^uired  such  authority  amon^  his  companions,  that  they 
willingly  allowed  him  to  have  a  chiefshare  in  diiecting  their  operations 
during  tne  voyage.  Soon  ai\er  bis  return,  he  transmitted  an  account  of  his 
adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his  countrymen ;  and  labouring  with 
the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address 
and  confidence  to  frame  his  narrative  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
the  glory  of  having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World. 
Amerigo  s  account  was  drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but  with  sohie  elegance. 
It  contained  an  amusii^  history  of  his  voyage,  and  iudicious  observations 
upon  the  natural  psoductions,  the  inhabitants,  ana  the  customs  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  visited.  As  it  was  the  first  description  of  any  part 
of  the  New  World  that  was  published,  a  performance  so  wel!  calculated  to 
gratify  the  passion  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated 
rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  which  Ajunerigo 
was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called  by  his 
name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjust,,  has 
perpetuated  this  eiptor.  By  the  universal  consent  of  nations,  America  is  the 
name  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold  pretensions  of 
a  fortunate  impostor,  have  roobed  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a 
distinction  which  belonged  to  him.  The  name  of  Amerigo  has  supplanted 
that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind  may  regret  an  act  of  injustice,  which, 
having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  is  now  too  late  to  redress.  [22] 

During  the  same  year,  another  voyage  of  discovery  was  undertaken. 
Columbus  not  only  introduced  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  into  Spain,  but 
all  the  first  advr->;;K  ,s  who  distinguished  themselves  ih  this  new  career 
were  formed  by  bis  iiistructions,  and  acquired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and 
information  which  ^'lalified  them  to  inutate  his  example  Alonso  Nig^no, 
who  had  served  under  the  admiral  in  his  last  expe  Jition,  fitted  out  a  single 
ship,  in  conjunction  with  Christopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville,  and 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  greater  attention  to  private  emolument  than  to  any  general  or  national 
object.  Nigno  and  Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance  ;  but 
they  brought  home  such  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls  as  inflamed  their  couiv 
tiymen  with  the  desire  of  engaging  in  similar  adventures.t 

Soon  after  [aan.  13,  1600],  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral's 
companions  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed  from  Palos  with  four  ships.  He  stood 
boldly  towards  the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  ventured  across 
the  equiioctial  line ;  but  he  seems  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  the  coast 
beyona  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  these 
navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus,  and  believed  that 
the  countries  which  they  had  discovered  were  part  of  the  vast  continent  of 
India.| 

During  the  la^*  year  of  the  fiAeenth  centuiy,  that  fertile  district  of 
America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinzon  had  stopped  short,  was  more 
fully  discovered.  The  successful  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  East  Indies  having 
encouraged  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  so  powerful  as  not  only 
lo  carry  on  trade  but  to  attempt  conquest,  he  gave  tne  command  of  it  to 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.    In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was 

*  Henera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  1, 9, 3.       f  P-  Martyr,  dec.  p.  8T.    Herrera,  dae.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  S 
t  Herrera,  dee.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.    P.  Hartyt,  dec.  p.  95. 
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certain  of  meeting  with  variable  breezes  or  frequent  calms,  which  might 
retard  his  voyaee,  Cabral  8too<l  out  to  sen,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west,  that, 
to  bis  surprise,  he  found  himself  upon  the  shore  of  an  unlcnown  country,  in 
the  tenth  degree  bej;ond  the  line.  He  imagined  at  first  that  it  was  some 
island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto  unobserved  ;  but,  proceeding  along 
its  coast  for  several  days,  he  was  led  gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country 
so  extensive  formed  a  part  of  some  great  continent.  This  latter  opinion 
was  well  founded.  The  country  with  which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  tha» 
province  in  South  America  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brasil.  He  landed ; 
and  having  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  climate,  he  took  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
and  despatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which 
appeared  to  be  no  less  important  than  it  was  unexpected.*  Columbus's 
discovery  of  the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an  active  genius  enlightened 
oy  science,  guided  by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a  regular  plan  executed 
with  no  less  courage  than  perseverance.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the 
Portuguese,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great 
design  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to  have  formed  and 
perlected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus  had  not  conducted  mankind  to 
America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  ini^ht  have  led  them,  a  few  years 
later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extensive  continent.t 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  by  those  successive  voyages,  were 
daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  whicli  Columbus  had  made  known  to  them,  he 
himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which  hi} 
Services  should  have  oeen  recompensed,  was  struggling  witli  every  distress 
in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  command,  oi 
the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he  served,  could  involve  him.  Thougl' 
the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  tnr 
mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  island 
Several  of  the  malecontents  continued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  alter- 
nately, in  order  to  check  their  incursions,  or  to  punish  their  crimes.  The 
perpetual  occupation  and  disquiet  which  this  created,  prevented  him 
from  giving  due  attention  to  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his  enemies  in 
the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number  of  such  as  were  most  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  retumins:  to  Europe  with 
the  ships  which  he  despatched  from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  disappointment 
of  all  their  hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these  unfortunate  adventurers  against 
Columbus  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  distress,  by  exciting 
compassion,  rendered  their  accusations  credible,  and  their  complaints  inte- 
resting. They  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly  with  memorials, 
containing  the  detail  of  tiieir  own  grievances,  and  the  articles  of  their 
charge  against  Columbus.  Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared 
jn  public,  they  surrounded  them  in  a  tumultuaiy  manner,  insisting  with 
importunate  cjamours  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  de- 
manding vengeance  upon  the  author  of  their  sutferings.  They  insulted  the 
admiral  s  sons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching  them  as  the  offspring 
of  the  projector,  whoie  fatal  curiosity  baa  discovered  those  pernicious 
rtgions  winch  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove  the  grave  of 
its  people.  These  avowed  endeavours  of  the  malecontents  from  America 
to  ruin  Columbus,  were  seconded  by  the  secret  but  more  dangerous  ip,sinu- 
ations  of  that  party  among  the  courtiers,  which  had  always  thwarted  his 
schemes,  and  envied  his  success  and  credit.J 

Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a  willing  but  with  a  partial 
ear,  to  these  accusations.      Notwithstanding  the  flattering  acounts  which 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Uh.  Iv.  c.  7.       t  Ibid  dec.  I.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.       t  Llf^  of  Coliinibiu,  c.  85. 
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Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches  of  America,  the  remittances  from  it  had 
hitherto  been  so  scanty  that  they  fell  far  short  of  defraying  the  expanse  of 
the  armaments  fitted  out.  'i'he  gloiy  of  the  discovery,  together  with  the 
prospect  of  remote  comtnercial  advantages,  was  all  that  Spain  had  yet 
received  in  rett  n  for  the  efforts  which  she  had  made.  But  time  had 
already  diminished  the  first  sensations  of  joy  which  the  discoveiy  of  a 
New  World  occasioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  object  to  satisfy  the 
cold  interested  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  nature  of  commerce  was  then  so 
little  uiiderst(x>d  that,  where  immediate  gain  was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of 
distant  benefit,  or  of  slow  and  moderate  returns,  was  totally  disregarded. 
Ferdinand  considered  Spain,  on  tins  account,  as  having  lost  by  the  enterprise 
of  Columbus,  and  imputed  it  to  his  mi^icoticluct  and  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, that  a  country  abounding  in  gold  had  yielded  notning;  of  value  to  its 
conquerors.  Even  Isabella,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  which  she 
entertained  of  Columbus  had  uniformly  protected  him,  was  shaken  at  length 
by  the  numljer  and  boldness  of  his  accusers,  and  began  to  suspect  that 
a  disaffection  so  general  must  have  been  occasioned  by  real  grievances  which 
called  for  redress.  The  Bishop  of  Badujos,  with  his  usual  animosity  against 
Columbus,  encouraged  these  suspicions,  and  confirmed  them. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  calumny,  a 
resolution  fatal  to  Cfolutnbus  was  taken.  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of 
Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with  full  powers  to  inquire 
into  (he  conduct  of  Columbus,  and  if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  malad- 
ministration proved,  to  supersede  him,  and  assume  the  government  of  the 
island.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  condemnation,  when  this  preposterous 
commission  made  it  the  interest  of  the  Judge  to  pronounce  the  person  whom 
he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Though  Columbus  had  now  composed  all  the 
dissensions  in  the  island ;  though  he  had  brought  both  Spaniards  and 
Indians  to  submit  peaceably  to  his  government ;  tnough  he  had  made  such 
effectual  provision  for  working  the  mines,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as 
would  have  secured  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  large 
profits  to  individuals ;  Bovadilla,  without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature 
or  merit  of  those  services,  discovered  from  the  momf^nt  that  he  landed  in 
Hispaniola,  a  determined  purpose  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal.    He  took 

Eossession  of  the  admiral  s  house  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  master 
nppened  at  that  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his  guilt  had 
been  already  fully  proved  ;  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
King's  stores  by  violence  ;  he  required  ail  persons  to  acknowledge  hiin  as 
supreme  governor ;  he  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  confined  by  the  admiral, 
and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  answer  for  his 
conduct ;  transmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  summons,  a  copy  of  the 
royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to. his  commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  affected  with  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  his  own  conduct. 
He  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  a  respectful  silence,  and 
repaired  directly  [October]  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial  judge 
whom  they  had  authorized  to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him 
into  his  presence,  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  arrested,  to  be  loaded  »vith 
chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  ship.  Even  under  this  humiliatii^  reverse 
of  fortune,  the  firmnessof  mind  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Columbus 
did  not  forsake  him.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  and  solacing  hiIn^l.li 
with  reflecting  upon  the  great  things  which  he  nacf  achieved,  he  endun-d 
this  insult  offered  to  his  character,  not  only  with  composure  but  with 
dignity.  Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy  to  mitigate  his  sufferings. 
Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  himself  so  extremely  popular,  by  granting 
various  immunities  to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who 
applied  lor  them,  and  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  -'iscipline  and  gov^rmnent. 
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that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  mostlv  adventuren,  whom  thf>ir  indigence  of 
crimvq  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  exprt-ss'iii  tlie  moit 
indocent  satisfaction  with  the  dis|;race  and  imprisonmnent  of  Columbus. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  now  ihey  should  eipoy  an  unci  nt  rolled  liljti(jr 
more  suitable  to  their  disposition  and  lomier  habilsof  life.  Amun^  personi 
thus  prepared  to  censure  the  proceedings,  and  to  asperse  the  chiir^ctcr  of 
Columl)us,  Rovadilla  collected  materials  for  a  chan2;e  against  him.  All 
accusations,  the  most  improbable  as  well  as  inconsi.stcnt.  were  received. 
No  inlbrmer,  however  infamous,  was  rejected.  The  result  of  this  inquest, 
no  lefls  indecent  than  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters: 
and,  .adding  cruelty  to  insult,  he  confined  them  in  different  ships,  ana 
excluded  them  from  the  conifort  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  mlfi;hf 
have  soothed  their  common  distress.  But  while  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola 
viewed  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general 
a})probation,  which  reflects  dishonour  upon  their  name  and  country,  one  man 
still  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  actions  which  Columbus  had 
performed,  and  was  touched  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  pity 
due  to  his  rank,  his  a^e,  and  his  merit.  Aionzo  de  Valejo,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  on  board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  soon  as  he  was  clear 
of  the  island,  approached  his  prisoner  with  great  respect,  and  offered  to 
release  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjustly  loaded.  **  No," 
replied  Columbus  with  a  generous  indignation,  "I  wear  these  irons  in 
coasequence  of  an  order  trom  my  sovereigns.  They  shall  find  me  aa 
obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunctions.  By  their  command  I  have 
been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set  me  at  liberty."* 

Nov.  23.]  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  extremely  short  As 
soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought 
home  a  prisoner  and  in  chains,  the^  perceived  at  once  what  univ«nal 
astonishment  this  event  must  occasion,  and  what  an  impression  to  their 
disadvantage  it  must  make.  All  Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  ungenerou.n  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed  actions 
worthy  of  the  highest  recompense,  and  would  exclaim  against  the  ii^justice 
of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whose  reig/ihc  had  rendered  illustrious. 
Ashamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  some  reparation 
for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  stain  which  it  mignt  fix  upon  their  character, 
they  instantly  issued  orders  to  set  Columous  at  liberty  [Dec.  17],  invited 
him  to  court,  and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  Columbus  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereigns.  He  remained  for  some  time  silent ; 
the  various  passions  which  agitated  his  mind  suppressing  his  power  of 
utterance.  At  length  he  recovered  himself,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a 
long  discourse,  producing  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  his  own  integrity  as 
well  as  good  intention,  and  evidence,  no  less  clear,  of  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies,  who,  not  satisfied  with  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured  to 
deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour  and  his  fame.  Ferdi- 
nand received  him  with  decent  civility,  and  Isabella  with  tenderness  and 
respect.  They  both  expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happened, 
disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined  in  promising  him  protection 
and  future  favour.  But  though  they  instantly  dearaded  Bovadilla,  in  order 
to  remove  from  themselves  any  suspicion  of  having  authorized  his  violent 
proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus  his  jurisdiction  and  privileges 
as  viceroy  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Though  willing  to 
appear  the  avengers  of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jealousy  which 
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prompted  them  tu  invcit  Bovadilla  with  such  authority!  m  nut  it  hi  hii 
power  tu  treat  the  admiral  with  liuli((nity,  still  subsistud.  I'hey  were 
afraid  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so  highly  indebted :  and 
retaining  him  at  court  under  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  N  it  hulas 
de  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  governor  ol 
Hispaniola.* 

f;o|umbus  was  deeply  aflected  with  this  new  injury,  which  came  from 
hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed  in  makinf^  reparation  for  his  past 
sutTeriri|r9.  The  sensibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  every  thing  that 
implies  any  suspicion  uf  their  iiiteu;rity,  or  that  wears  the  aspect  of  an 
afTront,  is  exquimte.  Culuinbus  had  experienced  both  froni  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  ungenerous  conduct  exasperated  him  to  such  a  deirree  that  he 
could  no  loiip;t  I  conceal  the  sentiments  which  it  excited.  Wherever  he 
went  he  carri»^d  about  with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those 
fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  constantly  hung  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders,  that  when  he  died  they  should  be 
buried  in  his  grave  .t 

1501.]  Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  discovery,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
check  \vnich  it  ha<l  received  by  the  ungenerous  imatmentof  Ine  man  who 
first  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous.  [January]  Hoderigo 
de  Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction,  fitted  out  two  ships  in  copartnery  with 
John  de  la  Cosa,  who  having  served  under  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages 
was  deemed  the  most  skilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  steered  directly  towards 
the  continent,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and,  proceeding  to  the  west, 
discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra 
Firme,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after  OJeda, 
with  his  former  associate  Amerigo  Vespucci,  set  cut  upon  a  second  voyage, 
and,  being  unacquainted  with  tne  destination  of  Bastidas,  held  the  same 
course  and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The  voyage  of  Bastidas  wat 
pnisperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfortunate.  But  both  tended  to 
mcrease  the  ardour  of  discovery :  for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards  acquired 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  American  continent,  their  idea  of  its 
opulence  and  fertility  increased.| 

Before  these  adventurers  returned  from  their  voyages,  a  fleet  was 
equipped,  ^t  the  public  expense,  for  carrying  over  Ovando,  the  new 
governor,  to  Hispaniola.  His  presence  there  was  extremely  requisite,  in 
order  to  stop  tne  inconsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whose  imprudent 
administration  threatened  the  settlement  with  ruin.  Conscious  of  the  violence 
and  iniquity  of  his  proceedings  against  Columbus,  he  continued  to  make  it 
his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favour  and  support  of  his  countrymen,  by 
accommodating  himself  to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  With  this  view, 
he  established  regulations  in  every  point  the  reverse  of  those  which  Columbus 
dcmed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  severe 
disci  i..v.,necessary  inorder  tohabituate  thedissolute  and  corrupted  members 
of  ». .  ich  tiie  societj'  was  composed,  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  subordination, 
he  suffered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license  as  encouraged  the  wildest 
excesses.  Instead  of  protecting  the  Indians,  he  eave  a  legal  sanction  to  the 
oppression  of  that  unhappy  people.  He  took  the  exact  number  of  such  as 
survived  their  past  calamities,  divided  them  into  distinct  classes,  distributed 
them  in  property  among  his  adherents,  and  reduced  all  the  people  of  the 
island  to  a  state  of  complete  servitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards 
was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  nethod  of  acquiring  wealth 
but  that  of  searching  for  gold,  this  servitude  became  as  pievous  as  it  was 
unjust.  The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  compelled 
to  work  in  the  mines,  by  masters  who  imposed  their  tasks  without  mercy  or 


*  Henera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  10—12.    Life  of  Columbui,  c.  67 
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discretior..  Labour  so  disproportioned  to  their  strength  and  former  habits 
of  life,  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  witii  such  rapid  consumption,  as  must 
have  soon  termuiated  in  tlie  utter  extinction  r '  ihe  ancient  inhabitants  oi 
the  country.* 

The  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy  to  those  disorders  hastened 
Ovando's  departure.  He  had  the  command  of  the  most  respectable  arma- 
ment hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  consisted  of  thirty-t  wo  ships, 
on  board  of  which  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  embarked  with  an 
intention  of  settling  in  the  country.  [1502.]  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  Bovadilla  resigned 
bis  chaise,  and  was  commanded  to  return  instantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
answer  lor  his  conduct.  Roldan  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  mutineers, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing  Columbus,  were  required  to  leave 
the  island  at  the  same  time.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the 
natives  to  be  free  subjects  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  service  was  to  be  expected 
contrary  to  their  own  mclination,  and  without  paying  them  an  adequate  price 
for  their  labour.  With  respect  to  the  Spaniards  meniselves,  various  regu- 
lations were  made,  tending  to  suppress  the  licentious  spirit  which  had  been 
80  fatal  to  the  colony,  and  to  establish  that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on 
which  society  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  increase  and 
stability.  In  order  to  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which  private  persons  were 
supposed  to  make  by  working  the  mines,  an  ordinance  was  published, 
directir^  all  the  gold  to  be  brought  to  a  public  smclting-house,  and  declaring 
one  half  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown.j 

While  these  steps  were  taking  for  securing  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  the  colony  which  Columbus  had  planted,  he  himself  was  engaged  in  the 
unpleasant  employment  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful  court,  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  merit  and  services,  he  solicited  in  vain.  He 
demanded,  in  terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinstated"  in  his  office  of  viceroy  oVer  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered.  By  a  strange  fatality,  the  circumstance  which 
he  urc;ed  in  support  of  his  claim,  determined  a  jealous  monarch  to  reject 
it.  The  greatness  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  pros[)ect  of  their  increasing 
value,  made  Ferdinand  consider  the  concessions  in  the  capitulation  as 
extravagant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid  of  intrusting  a  subject  with  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  extensive, 
and  might  ^row  to  be  no  less  formiaable.  He  inspired  Isabella  with  the 
same  suspicions ;  and  under  various  pretexts,  equally  frivolous  and  unjust, 
they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requisitions  to  perform  that  which  a  sofemn 
compact  bound  them  to  accomplish.  After  attendii^  the  Court  of  Spain 
for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove 
Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  apprehensions ;  and  perceived  at  length  that 
he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an 
"interested  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  discourage  him  from  pursuing 
the  great  object  which  first  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  excited 
him  to  attempt  discovery.  To  open  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies  was 
his  original  and  favourite  scheme.  This  still  engrossed  his  thoughts ;  and 
either  from  his  own  observations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some 
obscure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by  Bastidas  and  de 
la  Cosa  of  their  expedition,  he  conceived  an  opinion  that  beyond  the  con- 
tinent of  America  there  was  a  sc%  which  extended  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  by  which  a  communica- 
tion might  be  opened  with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known. 
By  a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this  strait  or  isthmus  to  be 

*  Herrern,  dec.  I.  lib.  |v.  c.  II,  Sec.     Oviedn  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  07.     Bcnzon  Hut.  Ub.  i.  e  12. 
p.  31.  t  Solorzano  PollUca  Indiana,  iib.  i.  c.  13.    Uvrrcra,  litc.  1.  lib,  iv.  c.  U. 
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situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Darieri.  Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  o' 
an  advanced  age,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  broken  with  infirmities,  he 
offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
which  would  ascertain  tnis  important  point,  and  perfect  the  grand  scheme 
which  from  the  beginning  he  prop«jsed  to  accomplisli.  Several  circumstances 
concurred  in  disposing  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
this  proposal.  They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable 
employment  for  removing  from  court  a  man  with  whose  demands  they 
deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whose  services  it  was  indecent  to 
neglect.  Though  unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not  insensible 
of  his  merit,  and  from  their  experience  of  his  skill  and  conduct,  had  reason 
to  give  credit  to  his  conjectures,  and  to  confide  in  his  success.  To  these 
considerations,  a  third  must  be  added  of  still  more  powerful  influence. 
About  this  time  the  Portuguese  fleet,  under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies ; 
and,  by  the  richness  of  its  cai^o,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
idea  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility 
of  the  East.  The  Portuguese  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their  discoveries 
than  the  Spaniards.  They  had  opened  a  communication  with  countries 
where  industry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourished  ;  and  where  commerce  had 
been  longer  established,  and  carried  to  greater  extent  than  in  any  region 
of  the  earth.  Their  first  voyages  thither  yielded  immediate  as  well  as  vast 
returns  of  profit,  in  commodities  extremely  precious  and  in  great  remaest. 
Lisbon  became  immeliately  the  seat  of  commerce  and  wealth  ;  while  Spain 
had  only  the  expectat.on  of  remote  benefit,  and  of  future  gain,  from  the  western 
world.  Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  rtiar 
Columbus's  offer  to  conduct  them  to  the  East,  by  a  route  which  he  expected 
to  be  shorter,  as  w<  11  as  less  dangerous  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  had 
taken.  Even  Ferlinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and  warmly- 
approved  of  the  undertaking. 

But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  the  nation,  Columbus 
could  procure  only  four  small  barks,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed 
seventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accustomed  to  brave  danger, 
and  to  engage  n  arduous  undertakings  with  inadequate  force,  be  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  command  of  this  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, anrt  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  the  historian  of  his  actions 
accompanied  him.  He  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched, 
as  usual,  at  the  Canary  islands ;  from  thence  he  proposed  to  have  stood 
directly  for  tlie  continent ;  but  his  lai^est  vessel  was  so  clumsy  and  unfit 
for  service,  as  constrained  him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  in  hopes  ot 
exchanging  her  for  some  ship  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando. 
When  he  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  [June  29],  he  found  eighteen  of  these 
ships  ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.  Columbus 
immediately  acquainted  the  governor  with  the  destination  of  his  voyage, 
and  the  accident  which  bad  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route.  He  requested 
permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  miglit  negotiate  the 
exchange  of  his  ship,  but  that  he  might  take  shelter  during  a  violent  hurri- 
c;»ne,  of  which  he  discerned  the  approach  from  various  prognostics  which 
hiS  experience  and  sagacity  had  taught  him  to  observe.  On  that  account. 
he  advised  him  likewise  to  put  off  for  some  days  the  departure  of  tne 
fleet  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando  refused  his  request,  and  despised  his 
counsel.  Under  circumstances  in  which  humanity  would  have  afforded 
refuge  to  a  stranger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance  into  a  countr_v  ot 
which  he  bad  discovered  the  existence  and  acquired  the  possession.  His 
salutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greatest  attention,  was  regarded  as 
the  dream  of  a  visionary  prophet,  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  predict  an 
event  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  1  Tie  fleet  set  sail  for  Spain. 
Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadfiil  impetuosity.  Columbus, 
aware  of  the  danger,  took  precautions  against  ii,  and  saved  his  little  squadron, 
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The  fleet  destined  for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the  rashness  and 
obstinacy  of  its  coinmanaers  deserved.  Of  eighteen  ships  two  or  three 
only  escaped.  In  this  general  wreck  perished  Buvadilla,  Koldan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  persecuting  Columbus, 
and  oppressing  the  Indians.  To^etiier  with  themselves,  all  the  wealth 
nhich  they  ^had  acquired  by  their  injustice  and  cruelty  was  swallowed  up. 
It  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  «esoi;  an  immense  sum  at  that 
period,  and  sufficient  not  only  to  have  screened  them  from  any  severe  scrutiny 
mto  their  conduct,  but  to  have  secured  them  a  gracious  reception  in  the 
Spanish  court.  Among  the  ships  that  escaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the 
effects  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his 
fortune.  Historians,  struck  with  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters,  as 
well  as  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  conspicuous  in 
those  events,  universally  attribute  them  to  an  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man,  and  to  punish  the 
oppressors  of  an  innocent  people.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race 
of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  occurrence,  it  made  a  different  im- 
pression. From  an  opinion  which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain 
with  respect  to  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  sagacity 
and  inventions,  they  believed  Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers,  and  imagined  that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by 
magical  art  and  incantations  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.* 

Columbus  soon  left  Hispaniola  [July  14],  where  he  met  with  such  an 
inhospitable  reception,  and  stood  towards  the  continent.  After  a  tedious 
and  dangerous  voyage,  he  discovered  Guanaia,  an  island  not  far  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview  with  some 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  w  ho  arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  They  appealed 
to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  piogress  in  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts  than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto  discovered.  In 
return  to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards,  made,  with  their  usual  eager- 
ness, concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  tney 
wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  directed  them  to  countries  situated  to  the 
west,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
most  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering  in  quest  of  a  country  so  inviting, 
which  would  have  conducted  him  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich 
Empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon  his  favourite  scheme  of 
findmg  out  the  strait  which  he  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Indian 
ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the  east  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this 
navigation  he  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios  to  a  harbour  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he  called 
Porto  Bello.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the  imaginary  strait,  through  which 
he  expected  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  sea ;  and  though^  he  went 
on  shore  several  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  penetrate 
so  far  as  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico 
from  the  great  Southern  ocean.  He  was  so  much  delighted,  however, 
with  the  fertilitj'  of  the  country,  and  conceived  such  an  idea  of  its  wealth 
fn)m  the  specimens  of  gold  prodiuced  by  the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leave 
a  small  colony  upon  the  river  Belen,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  himself  to  Spain  [150^],  in  order  to 
procure  what  was  requisite  for  rendering  the  establishment  permanent.  But 
the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  people  under  his  coirimand,  deprived  Colum- 
bus of  the  glory  of  planting  the  nrst  colony  on  the  continent  of  America 
Their  insolence  and  rapaciousness  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms  ;  and 
as  these  were  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitants 
cf  the  islands,  they  cut  off'^part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
abandon  a  station  which  was  found  to  be  untenable.! 
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This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with  from  any  of  the  Ame- 
rican nations,  was  not  the  only  misfortune  that  befell  Columbus :  it  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  all  the  disasters  to  which  navigation  is  exposed 
Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  threatened 
his  leaky  vessels  with  destruction  |  while  his  discontented  crew,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute 
bis  commands.  One  of  his  ships  perished  ;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
another,  as  unfit  for  service  ;  and  witn  the  two  which  remamed,  he  quitted 
that  part  of  the  continent,  which,  in  his  anguish,  he  named  the  Coast  of 
Vexation,*  and  bore  away  for  Hispaniola.  New  distresses  awaited  him 
in  this  voyage.  He  was  ariven  back  by  a  violent  tempest  from  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  his  ships  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  were  so  much  shattered  by  the 
shock  that  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  reached  Jamaica  [June  24], 
where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them  aground,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking. 
The  measure  of  his  calamities  seemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was  cast  ashore 
upon  an  island  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  only  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  His  ships  were  ruined  beyona  the  possibility  of 
being  repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to  Hispaniola 
appeared  impracticable  ;  aiid  without  this  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  rolief. 
His  genius,  fertile  in  resources,  and  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  extre- 
mities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  discovered  the 
only  expedient  which  afforded  any  prospect  of  deliverance.  He  had 
recourse  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives,  who,  considering  the 
Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occasion,  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  theii  canoes,  each 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  with  fire,  and  so  misshapen 
and  awkward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were 
fit  only  for  creeping  along  the  coast,  or  crossing  from  one  side  of  a  bay  to 
another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fieschi,  a  Genoese,  two  gentlemen  parti 
cularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly  offered  to  set  out  for  Hispaniola, 
upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues.f  This  they  accomplished  in  ten 
days,  after  surmounting  incredible  dangers,  and  enduring  such  fatigues  that 
several  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  them  sunk  under  it,  and  died. 
The  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola  was  neither  such 
as  their  courage  merited,  nor  the  distress  of  the  persons  from  whom  they 
came  rejiuired.  Ovando,  from  a  mean  jealousjr  of  Columbus,  was  afraid 
of  allowing  him  to  set  foot  in  the  island  under  his  government.  This  unge- 
nerous passion  hardened  his  heart  against  every  tender  sentiment  which 
reflection  upon  the  services  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compas- 
sion for  his  own  fellow-citizens,  involved  in  the  same  calamities,  must  have 
excited.  Mendez  and  Fieschi  spent  eight  months  in  soliciting  relief  for 
their  commander  and  associates,  without  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  passions  agitated  the  mind  of  Columbus  and 
his  companions  in  adversity.  At  first,  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance, 
from  the  success  of  Mendez  and  Fieschi's  voyage,  cheered  the  spirits  ot 
the  most  desponding.  After  some  time  the  most  timorous  began  to  suspect 
that  they  had  miscarried  in  their  daring  attempt  [1504].  At  length,  even 
the  most  sanguine  concluded  that. they  had  perished.  The  ray  of  hope 
which  had  broke  in  upon  them,  made  their  condition  appear  now  more 
dismal.  Despair,  heightened  by  disappointment,  settled  in  every  breast. 
Their  last  resource  had  failed,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  prospect  of 
ending  their  miserable  days  among  naked  savages,  far  from  tlicir  countiy 
and  their  friends.  The  seamen,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
threatened  the  life  of  Columbus,  whom  tney  reproached  as  the  author  of 
all  their  calamities,  seized  ten  canoes,  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  and,  despising  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  made  off  with 
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them  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the  natives  mur 
mured  at  the  long  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  countiy.  As  their 
mdustiy  was  not  greater  than  that  ot  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  like 
them  they  found  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many  strangers  to  be  altoge- 
thei  intolerable.  They  began  to  bring  in  provisions  with  reluctance,  they 
furnished  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  those 
supplies  altogether.  Such  a  resolution  must  have  been  quickly  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards.  Their  safety  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  the  Indians ;  and 
unless  they  could  revive  the  admiration  and  reverence  with  which  that 
simple  people  had  at  first  beheld  them,  destruction  was  unavoidable. 
Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  had  in  a  great  measure 
effaced  those  impressions  which  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  suggested  a  happy  artifice,  that  not  only  restored 
but  heightened  the  high  opinion  which  the  Indians  had  originally  entertained 
of  them.  By  his  skill  in  astronomy,  he  knew  that  there  was  shortly  to  be  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He  aosembled  all  the  principal  persons  of  the 
district  around  him  on  the  day  before  it  happened,  and,  after  reproaching 
them  for  their  fickleness  in  withdrawing  their  affection  and  assistance  from 
men  whom  they  had  lately  revered,  he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and 
governs  the  world  :  that  he,  offended  at  their  refusing  to  support  men  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favour,  was  preparing  to  punish  this  crime 
with  exemplary  severity,  and  that  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold  her 
light,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  wrath  and  an 
emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  To  this  marvellous 
prediction  some  of  them  listened  with  the  careless  indifference  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  America ;  others,  with  the  credulous  astonishment  natural 
to  barbarians.  But  when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and 
at  length  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all  were  struck  with  terror.  They  ran 
with  consternation  to  their  houses,  and  returning  instantly  to  Columbus 
loaded  with  provisions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  intercede 
with  the  Great  Spurit  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threat 
ened.  Columbus,  seeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  promised  to 
comply  with  their  desire.  The  eclipse  went  off,  the  moon  recovered  its 
splendour,  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished  profusely 
with  provisions,  but  the  natives,  with  superstitious  attention,  avoided  eveiy 
thing  that  could  give  them  offence.* 

During  those  transactions,  the  mutineers  had  made  repeated  attempts  to 
pass  over  to  Hispaniola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  seized.  But,  from 
their  own  misconduct  or  the  violence  o'' '^e  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts 
were  all  unsuccessful.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  towards 
that  part  of  the  island  where  Columbus  remained,  threatening  him  with 
new  insults  and  danger.  While  they  were  advancing,  an  event  happened, 
more  cruel  and  afllicting  than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded  from  them. 
The  governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  filled  with  some  dark 
suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a  small  bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver 
his  distressed  countrymen,  but  to  spy  out  their  condition.  Lest  the  sympathy 
of  those  whom  he  employed  should  afford  them  relief,  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tion, he  gave  the  command  of  this  vessel  to  Escobar,  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  Columous,  who,  adhering  to  his  instructions  with  malignant  accuracy,  cast 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  island,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small 
boat,  observed  the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  ot 
empty  compliments  to  the  admiral,  received  his  answer,  and  departed. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  descried  the  vessel  standing  towards  the  island, 
every  heart  exalted,  as  if  the  long  expected  hour  of  their  deliverance  had 
at  length  arrived  ;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  suddenly,  they  sunk  into  the 
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deepest  dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though 
he  felt  most  sensibly  this  wanton  insult  which  Ovando  added  to  his  past 
neglect,  retained  sucn  composure  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  followers. 
He  assured  them  that  JVIendez  and  Fieschi  had  reached  Hispaniola  in  safety ; 
that  they  would  speedily  procure  ships  to  carry  them  off;  but,  as  Escobar's 
vessel  could  not  take  them  all  on  board,  that  he  had  refused  to  go  with  her, 
because  he  was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  companions  of  his 
distress.  Soothed  with  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  and  delighted 
with  his  apparent  generosity  in  attending  more  to  their  preservation  than  to 
his  own  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  lie  regained  their  confidence.* 

Without  this  confidence  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  mutineers,  who 
were  now  at  hand.  AH  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  those  desperate  men  had 
no  effect  but  to  increase  their  frenzy.  Their  demands  became  eveiy  day 
more  extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent  and  bloody.  The 
common  safety  rendered  it  necessary  to  oppose  them  with  open  force. 
Columbus,  who  had  been  lone  afflicted  with  the  gout,  could  not  take  the 
field.  His  brother,  the  adelantado,  marched  against  them  [May  20]. 
They  quickly  met.  The  mutineers  rejected  with  scorn  terms  of  accom- 
modation, which  were  once  more  offered  them,  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the 
attack.  They  fell  not  upon  an  enemy  unprepared  to  receive  them.  In  the 
first  shock,  several  of  their  most  darmg  leadei-s  were  slain.  The  adelan- 
tado, whose  strength  was  equal  to  his  courage,  closed  with  their  captain, 
wounded,  disarmed,  and  took  him  prisoner.!  At  sight  of  this,  the  rest 
fled  with  a  dastardly  fear  suitable  to  their  former  insolence.  Soon  after, 
they  submitted  in  a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Hardlv  was  tranquillity  re- 
established when  the  ships  appeared,  whose  arrival  Columbus  had  promised 
with  great  address,  though  he  could  foresee  it  with  little  certainty.  With 
transports  of  joy  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  island  in  which  the  unfeeling 
jealousy  of  Ovando  had  suffered  them  to  languish  above  a  year,  exposed  to 
misery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  [Aug.  13],  the  governor,  with  the  mean 
artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  labours  to  atone  for  insolence  by  servility, 
fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had  attempted  to  ruin.  He 
received  Columbus  with  the  most  studied  respect,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  distinguished  him  with  every  mark  of  honour.  But  amidst  those 
overacted  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and 
malignity  latent  in  his  heart.  He  set  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mutineers, 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  over  in  chains  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes  ;  and 
threatened  such  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  their  conduct.  Columbus  submitted  in  silence  to  what  he 
could  not  redress ;  but  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  quit  a  country 
which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  who  had  treated  hmi,  on  every 
occasion,  with  inhumanity  and  injustice.  His  preparations  were  soon  finished, 
and  he  set  sail  for  Spam  with  two  ships  [Sept.  12].  Disasters  similar  to 
those  which  had  accompanied  him  through  life  continued  to  pursue  him 
to  tlie  end  of  his  career.  One  of  his  vessels  being  disabled,  was  soon  forced 
back  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other,  shattered  by  violent  storms,  sailed  several 
hundred  leagues  withjuiy-masts,  and  reached  with  difficulty  the  port  of  St 
Lucar  [December].| 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  most  fatal  that  could  have 
befallen  him,  and  which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the  death  ot 
his  patroness  Q,ueen  Isabella  [Nov.  9],  in  whose  justice,  humanity,  and 
favour  he  confided  as  his  last  resource.  None  now  remained  to  redress  his 
wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  ^or  his  services  and  sufferings,  but  f'erdinand,  who 
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j^  ,       nad  so  long  opposed  and  so  often  injured  him.    To  solicit  a  prince  thus 
'^  prejudiced  against  him  was  an  occupation  no  less  irksome  than  hopeless. 

In  this,  however,  was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  close  of  his  days. 
As  soon  as  his  health  was  in  some  degree  re-established,  he  repaired  to 
court  ;  and  though  he  was  received  there  with  civility  barely  decent,  be 
plied  Ferdinand  with  petition  after  petition,  demanding  the  punishment  of 
nis  oppressors,  and  the  restitution  of  all  the  privileges  oestowed  upon  him 
by  the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Ferdi- 
nand amused  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  promises.  Instead  of 
granting  his  claims,  he  proposed  expedients  in  order  to  elude  them,  and 
spun  out  the  affair  with  such  apparent  art,  as  plainly  discovered  his  intention 
that  it  should  never  be  terminated.  The  declining  heahh  of  Columbus 
flattered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  soon  delivered  from  an 
importunate  suitor,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  this  illiberal  plan. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of 
a  monarch  whom  he  had  served  with  such  fidelity  and  success,  exhausted 
with  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  and  broken  with 
the  infirmities  which  these  had  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  life 
at  Valiadolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May.  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  composure  of  mind 
suitable  to  the  magnanimity  which  distinguished  bis  character,  and  with 
sentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  respect  for  leligion  which  he 
maiufested  in  eve>yoccunence  of  his  hfe.'*^ 
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While  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  last  voyage,  several  events  worthy 
of  notice  happened  in  Hispaniola.  The  colony  there,  the  parent  and  nurse 
of  all  the  subsequent  establishments  of  Spain  m  the  New  World,  gradually 
acquired  the  form  of  a  regular  and  prosperous  society.  The  humane 
solicitude  of  Isabella  to  protect  the  Indians  from  oppression,  and  particularly 
the  proclamation  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to  compel  them 
to  work,  retarded,  it  is  true,  for  some  time  the  progress  of  improvement. 
The  natives,  who  considered  exemption  from  toil  as  extreme  felicity,  scorned 
every  allurement  and  reward  by  which  they  were  invited  to  labou'  The 
Spaniards  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  either  to  work  the  mines  or 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  Several  of  the  first  colonists  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  service  of  the  Indians,  quitted  the  island,  when  deprived  of 
those  instruments,  without  which  they  knew  not  how  to  cariy  on  any 
operation.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  who  came  over  with  Ovando,  were 
seized  with  the  distempers  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  space  above 
a  thousand  of  them  died.  At  the  same  time,  the  exacting  one  naif  of  the 
product  of  the  mines,  as  the  royal  share,  was  found  to  be  a  demand  so  exor- 
bitant that  no  adventurers  would  engage  to  work  them  upon  such  terms.  In 
order  to  save  the  colony  irom  ruin,  Ovando  ventured  to  relax  the  rigoui  of 
the  royal  edicts  [1505].  He  made  a  new  distribution  of  (he  Indians  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for  a  stated  time,  in  diggirg 
the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground  ;  but  in  order  to  screen  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  having  subjected  them  again  to  servitude,  he  enjoined 
their  masters  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum,  as  the  price  of  their  work.    He 
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reiiuced  llie  ruyal  share  of  the  gold  founa  in  the  mines  from  the  half  to  the 
third  part,  and  soon  after  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at  which  it  long  remained. 
Notwithstanding  Isabella's  tender  concern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  Royal  revenue,  Ovando 
persuaded  the  court  to  approve  of  both  these  regulations.* 

But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  oppression,  though  during  a 
short  interval,  now  felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be  so  galling  that  they  made 
several  attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty.  This  the  Spaniards  consi- 
dered as  rebellion,  and  took  arms  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  subjection. 
When  war  is  carried  on  between  nations  whose  state  of  improvement  is  in 
any  degree  similar,  the  means  of  defence  bear  some  proportion  to  those 
employed  in  the  attack ;  and  in  this  equal  contest  such  efforts  must  be  made, 
such  talents  are  displayed,  and  such  passions  roused,  as  exhibit  mankind  to 
view  in  a  situation  no  less  striking  than  interesting.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  histoiy  to  observe  and  to  delineate  men  at  a  juncture  when  their, 
minds  are  most  violently  agitated,  and  all  their  powers  and  passions  are 
called  forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war,  and  the  struggles  between 
contending  states,  have  been  deemed  by  historians,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem,  a  capital  and  important  article  in  the  a.inals  of  human  actions. 
But  in  a  contest  between  naked  savages,  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
European  nations,  where  science,  courage,  and  discipline  on  one  side,  were 
opposed  by  ignorance,  timidity,  and  disorder  on  tne  other,  a  particular 
detail  of  events  would  be  as  unpleasant  as  uninstructive.  If  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  humanity, 
had  softened  the  pride  of  superiority  into  compassion,  and  had  induced  them 
to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  instead  of  oppressing  them, 
some  sudden  acts  of  violence,  like  the  too  rigorous  chastisements  ot 
impatient  instructors,  might  have  been  related  without  horror.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  consciousness  of  superiority  operated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  Spaniards  were  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  natives  of  America  in 
improvement  of  every  kind,  that  they  viewed  them  with  contempt.  They 
conceived  the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace  they  subjected  them 
to  servitude.  In  war  they  paid  no  regard  to  those  laws  which,  by  a  tacit 
convention  between  contending  nations,  regulate  hostility,  and  set  some 
bounds  to  its  rage.  They  considered  them  not  as  men  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  out  as  slaves  who  had  revolted  against  their  masters.  Their 
caziques,  when  taken,  were  condemned,  like  the  leaders  of  banditti,  to  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments ;  and  all  their  subjects,  without 
regarding  the  distinction  of  ranks  established  among  them,  were  reduced 
to  the  same  state  of  abject  slavery.  With  such  a  spirit  and  sentiments  were 
hostilities  carried  on  against  the  cazique  of  Higuey,  a  province  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  This  war  was  occasioned  by  the  perfidy 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  violating  a  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the 
natives,  and  it  was  terminated  by  hanging  up  the  cazique,  who  defended 
his  people  with  bravery  so  far  superior  to  that  of  his  countrymen,  as 
entitled  nim  to  a  better  fate.t 

The  conduct  of  Ovendo,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  was  still  more 
treacherous  and  crue  The  province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which 
extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane  is  now  situated  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  was  subject  to  a  female  cazique,  named  Anacoana, 
highly  respected  by  the  natives.  She,  .from  that  partial  fondness  with  which 
the  women  of  America  were  attached  to  the  Europeans  (the  cause  of 
which  shall  be  afterwards  exr^lained),  had  always  courted  the  friendship 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  loaded*  them  with  benefits.  But  some  of  the  atlhe 
mnts  of  Koldan  having  settled  in  her  country,  were  so  much  exasperated 
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at  her  endeavourine  to  restrain  their  excesses,  that  they  accused  her  ui 
having  formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  exterminate  the 
Spaniards.  Ovando,  thoufi^h  he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was  due  to 
such  profligate  men,  marched,  without  further  inquiry,  towards  Xaraeua, 
with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy  horsemen.  To  prevent  the  Indians 
from  taking  alarm  at  this  hostile  appearance,  he  gave  out  that  his  sole 
intention  was  to  visit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his  countrymen  had  been  so  much 
indebted,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  to  regulate  with  her  the  mode 
of  levj'ing  the  tribute  payable  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order 
to  receive  this  illustrious  guest  with  due  honour,  assembled  the  principal  men 
in  her  dominions,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  ;  and  advancing  at  the 
head  of  these,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
«he  welcomed  Ovando  with  songs  and  dances,  according  to  the  mode  oi 
the  country,  and  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  her  resioence.  There  he 
.  was  feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  kindness  of  simple  hospitality,  and 
amused  with  the  games  and  spectacles  usual  among  the  Americans  upon 
occasions  of  mirth  and  festivity.  But  amidst  the  security  which  this 
inspired,  Ovando  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  his  unsuspicious  enter- 
tainer and  her  subjects ;  and  the  mean  perfidy  with  which  he  executed  this 
scheme,  e(}ualled  his  barbarity  in  forming  it.  Under  colour  of  exhibiting 
to  the  Indians  the  parade  of  a  European  tournament,  he  advanced  with  his 
troops,  in  battle  array,  towards  the  house  in  which  Anacoana  and  the  chiefs 
who  attended  her  were  assembled.  The  infantry  took  possession  of  all  the 
avenues  which  led  to  tne  village.  The  horser  ,,i  encompassed  the  house. 
These  movements  were  the  otject  of  admiration,  without  any  mixture  of 
fear,  until,  upon  a  signal  which  had  been  concerted,  the  Spaniards  suddenly 
drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  the  Indians,  defenceless,  and  astonished 
at  an  act  of  treachery  which  exceeded  the  conception  of  undesigning  men. 
In  a  moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her  attendants  were  seized  and 
bound.  Fire  was  set  to  the  house  ;  and  without  examination  or  conviction, 
all  these  unhappy  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  their  own  country,  were 
consumed  in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was  reserved  for  a  more  ie;nominious 
fate.  She  was  carried  in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  the  formality  of 
a  trial  before  Spanish  judges,  she  was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of 
those  veiy  men  who  had  betrayed  her,  to  be  publicly  hanged.* 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment  of  their  princes  and 
nobles,  who  were  oljjects  of  their  highest  reverence,  the  people  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Hispanic;asubmitted,  without  further  resistance,  to  the  Spani<«h 
yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella  all  the  regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  their  servitude  were  forgotten.  The  small  gratuity  paid  to  them 
as  the  price  of  their  labour  was  withdrawn,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  them  were  increased  [1506].  Ovando,  without  any  restraint, 
distributed  Indians  among  his  friends  in  the  island.  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
the  Queen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World,  cont'erred  grants  of  a  similar  nature  upon  his 
courtiers,  as  the  least  expensive  mode  of  rewarding  their  services.  They 
farmed  out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprietors,  to  their 
countrj'men  settled  in  Hispaniola  ;  and  that  wretched  people,  being  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  both,  the  exactions  of 
their  oppressors  no  longer  knew  any  bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy 
was,  and  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  it  i)roduced,  for  some  time, 
very  considerable  effects.  By  calling  forth  the  torce  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  exerting  itself  in  one  direction,  the  working  of  the  mines  was  carried 
on  with  amazing  rapidity  and  success.  During  several  years  the  gold  brought 
into  the  royal  smelting  houses  in  Hispaniola  amounted  annually  to  four  hundred 
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and  sixt^  >us?nd  peeon,  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  whicht 
if  we  attend  to  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  money  since  the  l)ej!:inninK 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  times,  must  appear  a  consideral)le 
sum.  Vast  fortunes  were  created,  of  a  sudden,  by  some.  Others  dissipated, 
in  ostentatious  profusion,  what  they  acquired  with  facility.  Dazzled  by 
both,  new  adventurers  crowded  to  America,  with  the  most  eager  impatience, 
0  share  in  those  treasures  which  had  enriched  their  countrymen ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  unheaithiness  ot  the  climate 
the  colony  continued  to  increase.* 

Ovando  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wisdom  and  justice  not  inferior  to 
the  rigour  with  which  he  treated  the  Indians.  He  established  equal  laws  ; 
and,  by  executing  them  with  impartiality,  accustomed  the  people  of  the 
colony  to  reverence  them.  He  founded  several  new  towns  in  flifferenl  parts 
of  the  island,  and  allured  inhabitants  to  them  by  the  concession  of  various 
immunities.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
some  branch  of  industry  more  useful  than  that  of  searching  tor  gold  in  the 
mines.  Some  slips  of  the  sugarcane  having  been  brought  from  the  Canary 
islands  by  way  of  experiment,  they  were  found  to  thrive  with  such  increase 
in  the  rich  soil  and  warm  climate  to  which  they  were  transplanted,  that 
the  cultivation  of  them  soon  became  an  oliject  of  commerce.     Extensive 

f)lantations  were  begun  ;  sugarworks,  which  the  Spaniards  called  inf:en{os, 
rom  the  various  machinery  employed  in  them,  were  erected,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  was  the  great  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  most  considerable  source  of  their 
wealth.t 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  were  powerfully  seconded  by  Ferdinand.  The  large  remittances 
which  he  received  from  the  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  which  he  had  hitherto 
affected  to  undervalue.  Fortune,  and  his  own  address,  having  now  ex- 
tricated him  out  of  those  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by 
the  death  of  his  Qjueen  [1507],  and  by  his  disputes  with  his  son-in-law 
about  the  government  of  her  dominions,^  he  had  full  leisure  lo  turn  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  America.  To  his  provident  sagacity  Spain  is 
indebted  for  many  of  those  regulations  vvhichf  gradually  formed  that 
system  of  profoimu  but  jealous  policy,  by  which  she  coverns  her  dominions 
in  the  New  World.  He  erected  a  court  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Casa  de  Cnntratacion,  or  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  persons  eminent 
for  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom  he  committed  the  administration  of  American 
affiirs.  This  board  assembled  regularly  in  Seville,  and  was  invested  with 
a  distinct  and  extensive  jurisdiction.  He  ^ave  a  regular  form  to  ecclesias- 
tical government  in  America,  by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
together  with  clergymen  of  subordinate  ranks,  to  take  charge  of  the  Spaniards 
established  there,  as  well  as  of  the  natives  who  should  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  but  notwithstanding  the  obsequious  devotion  of  the  Spanish  court  to 
the  pap;il  see,  such  was  Ferdinand's  solicitude  to  prevent  any  liireign  power 
from  claiming  jurisdiction,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  new  dominions, 
that  he  reserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole  right  of  patron.ige  to  the 
benefices  in  America,  and  stipulated  that  no  papal  bull  or  mandate  should 
be  promulgated  there  until  it  was  previously  examined  and  apjiioved  of  by 
his  coun  il.  With  the  same  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to 
be  exported  to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there  without  a  special 
license  from  that  council.6 

But,  notwithstanding  tins  attention  to  the  police  and  welfare  of  the  colony, 
a  calamity  impended  which  threatened  its  dissolution.    The  original  inha- 
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bitants,  on  whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  depended  for  their 
prosperity,  and  even  their  existence,  wasted  so  fast  that  the  extinction  of  tlie 
whole  race  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  When  Columbus  discovered  Hispa- 
niola,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  least  a  million.* 
They  were  now  reduced  to  sixty  thousand  in  the  space  of  fifteen  vean. 
This  consumption  of  the  human  species,  no  less  amazir^  than  rapia,  was 
the  effect  ot  several  concurring  causes.  The  natives  of  the  American 
islands  were  of  a  more  feeble  constitution  than  the  inhabitants  of  tile 
other  hemisphere.  The>  could  neither  perform  the  same  work  nor  endure 
the  same  fa%ue  with  men  whose  organs  were  of  a  more  vigorous  c()n> 
formation.  The  listless  indolence  in  which  they  delighted  to  pass  their 
days,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  their  debility,  contributed  likewise  to  increase 
it,  and  rendered  them  from  habit,  as  well  as  constitution,  incapable  of  hard 
abour.  The  food  on  which  they  subsisted  afforded  little  nourishment,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  to  invigorate 
a  languid  frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  active  industry.  The 
Spaniards,  without  attending  to  tnose  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Americans,  imposed  tasks  upon  them  which,  though  not  greater  than 
Europeans  might  have  performed  with  ease,  were  so  disproportioned  to 
their  strength,  that  man;  sunk  under  the  fatisrue,  and  ended  their  wretched 
days.  Others,  prompted  by  impatience  and  despair,  cut  short  their  own 
lives  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine,  brought  on  by  compelling  such  numbers 
to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved 
fatal  to  many.  Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occasioned  by  the  hardshijps 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  others  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans,  wno  communicated  to  them  some  of  their  peculiar  maladies, 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  island.  The  Spaniards,  being  thus  deprived 
of  the  instruments  which  they  wore  accustomed  to  empIoy,Tound  it  impos- 
sible to  extend  their  improvements,  or  even  to  carry  on  the  w«rks  which 
they  had  already  begun  [1508].  In  order  to  provide  an  immediate  remedy 
for  an  evil  so  alarming,  Ovando  proposed  to  transport  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lucayo  islands  to  Hispaniola,  under  pretence  that  they  mi^ht  be  civilized 
with  more  facility,  and  instructed  to  greater  advantage  in  the  Christian 
religion,  if  they  were  united  to  the  Spanish  colony,  and  placed  under  the 
immediate  Inspection  of  the  missionaries  settled  there.  Ferdinand,  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  act  of  violence  which  policy 
lepresented  as  necessaiy,  gave  his  assent  to  the  proposal.  Several  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of  which  informed  the 
natives,  with  whose  language  they  were  now  well  acquainted,  that  they 
came  from  a  delicious  country,  in  which  the  departed  ancestors  of  the 
Indians  resided,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  invite  their  descendants  to  resort 
thither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  enjoyed  there  by  happy  spirits.  That  simple 
people  listened  with  wonder  and  credulity :  ana,  fond  of  visiting  their 
relations  and  friends  in  that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spaniards  with 
eagerness.  By  this  artifice  above  forty  thousand  were  decoyed  into  His- 
paniola, to  share  in  the  sufferings  whicn  were  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
that  island,  and  to  mingle  their  groans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretched 
race  of  men.t 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on  their  operations  in  the 
mines  of  Hispaniola  with  such  ardour  as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed 
to  have  engrossed  their  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  discovery  lan- 
guished ;  and,  since  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus,  no  enterprise  of  any 
moment  had  been  undertaken,  but  as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  rendered 
it  impossible  to  acquire  wealth  in  that  island  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
formerly.,  this  ui^ed  some  of  the  more  adventurous  Spaniards  to  search  for 
new  countries,  where  their  avarice  might  be  gratified  with  more  facility. 


*  Uerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  z.  c.  IS.      t  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.    Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.    Gomara  Hist.  c.  41. 
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Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who comir'  '«"^  under*  ando  in  the  cnstern  district 
of  llispaniola,  pastied  over  to  thi>  i»/hiiii  of  Si  i  jan  do  Puerto  Kicu,  \  hicb 
Columbua  had  discovered  in  his  second  voyitge,  and  penetrated  iiitn  tho 
interior  part  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the  soil  to  he  fertile,  and  ex- 
pected, trom  some  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  the  information  of  the 
inhahitants,  to  discover  mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains,  Ovando  periiiitti"  I 
him  to  attempt  making  a  settlement  in  the  island.  This  was  easily  ilTeclcd 
hy  an  officer  eminent  Tor  conduct  no  less  than  for  courage.  In  a  tew  years 
Puerto  Rico  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  the  nativ(!.s  were 
reduced  to  servitude  ;  and  being  treated  with  the  same  inconsiderate  rgour 
as  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  the  race  of  origrinal  inhabitants,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  suflferings,  was  soor.  exterminated.* 

About  the  same  time  Juan  Diazde  Soils,  in  conjunction  with  Vincent  Yanez 
Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus's  original  companions,  made  a  ''jypge  to  the  conti- 
nent. They  held  the  same  coui-se  which  Columbus  *iad  taken  as  fir  as  the 
island  of  Guanaios ;  but,  standing  from  thence  to  tlie  west,  they  discovered 
a  new  and  extensive  province,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yucatan, 
and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast  of  that  counlry.f 
Though  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice, 
because  it  led  to  discoveries  of  greater  iniportance.  For  the  same  reason 
the  voyage  of  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the  command 
of  Ovando  he  sailed  round  Cuba,  and  first  discovered  with  certainly,  that 
this  country,  which  Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent, 
was  a  large  island.^ 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last  occurrences  under  the  adini 
nistration  of  Ovando.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son,  Don 
Diego,  had  been  empbved  in  soliciting  Ferdinand  to  grant  him  the  offices 
of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  together  with  all  the  other 
immunities  and  profits  which  descended  to  him  by  Inheritance,  in  consequence 
of  the  original  capitulation  with  hi)  father.  But  if  these  dignities  and 
revenues  appeared  so  considerable  to  Ferdinand,  .that,  at  the  expense  of 
being  deemed  unjust  as  well  as  ungrateful,  he  had  wrested  them  from 
Columbus,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  unwilling  to  confer  them 
on  his  son.  Accordingly  Don  Diego  wasted  two  years  in  incessant  but 
fruitless  importunity.  Weary  of  this,  he  endeavoured  at  length  to  obtain 
by  a  legal  sentence  .vhat  he  could  not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  inte- 
rested monarch.  He  commenced  a  suit  against  Ferdinand  before  the 
council  which  managed  Indian  affairs ;  and  that  court,  with  integrity  which 
'eflects  honour  upon  its  proceedings,  decided  against  the  king,  and  sustained 
Don  Diego's  claim  of  the  viceroyalty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges 
stipulated  in  the  capitulation.  Even  after  this  decree  Ferdinand's  repugnance 
to  put  a  subject  in  possession  of  such  extensive  rights  might  have  thrown 
in  new  obstacles,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  taken  a  step  which  interested  very 
powerful  pei-sons  in  the  success  of  his  claims.  The  sentence  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank  so  elevated,  and  a  fortune  so 
opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  marriage  with  Donna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  commendator  of  Leon, 
and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  king.  The  duke  and  his  family  espoused  so  wariiily  the 
cause  of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  could  not  resist  their  solicitatioa"? 
[1509].  He  recalled  Ovando,  and  appointed  Don  Diego  his  successor, 
though  even  in  conferring  this  favour  he  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy ; 
for  he  allowed  him  to  assume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  viceroy, 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him.§ 

Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola,  attended  by  hisbrother,his  uncles, 

*  Hp".:.!,  (lee.  1.  lib.  vil.  c.  1—4.     Gnmara  Hist.  e.  44.     Ilrlacion  de  B.  dc  Ins  Cmu,  p.  10 
t  Ibid.  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  17        t  Ibid.  lib.  vli.  e.  1.       $  Ibid.  dee.  1.  Ub.  vil.  c.  4,  fcc. 
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hit  wife,  whom  tlio  courtesy  of  the  Span-nrds  honoured  with  the  title  of  vice- 
qiieeii,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  fwrsonn  ol  Inilh  m-xcs  l)orn  ot  j^ikmI  thmiheii. 
He  lived  with  a  splendour  and  m;if;^niliccrice  liitherlo  unknown  in  the  New 
World;  and  the  iamily  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to  errjoy  the  hoiKuira  and 
rewards  due  to  his  inventive  ^renins,  of  whirl,  he  himself  liad  heeti  cruelly  de^ 
frauded.  The  colony  itself  acquired  iwtw  l.jstre  by  the  accessitm  of  so  many 
inhabitants,  of  a  difllerent  rank  and  chancter  from  most  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  mii^rated  to  America,  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  I'aniilies  in  the 
Spanish  settlements  are  descended  from  the  persons  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied Don  Diego  Columbus.* 

No  benefits  accrued  to  the  unhapny  natives  from  this  change  of  ifovernors. 
Don  Die^o  was  not  only  authorizeit  ny  a  royal  edict  to  continue  the  refxtr' 
limtentos,  or  distribution  of  Indians,  but  the  particular  number  which  he 
mi£;ht  grant  to  every  person,  according  to  his  rank  in  the  colony,  was  spe- 
citied.  He  availed  himself  of  that  permission  ;  and  soon  after  he  lamleci  at 
St.  Domingo,  he  divided  such  Indians  as  were  still  unappropriated,  among 
his  relations  and  attendants.! 

The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply  with  an  instruction 
which  he  received  from  the  king,  about  settling  a  colony  in  Cubagua,  a 
stnall  island  which  Columbus  had  discovere  I  in  his  third  voyage.  Though 
this  baiTon  spot  hardly  yielded  sul)sistence  to  its  wretched  inhabitants, 
such  quantities  of  those  oysters  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its 
coast,  that  it  did  not  long  escape  the  intpiisitive  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  became  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  Large  fortunes  were  acquired 
by  the  tishery  of  jiearls,  which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour. 
'1  he  Indians,  especiall}'  those  from  the  Lucayo  islands,  were  compelled  to 
dive  for  thein  ;  and  this  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employment  was  an  addi- 
tional calamity  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extinction  of  that 
devoted  race.f 

AI)out  this  period,  Juan  Diazde  Solis  and  Pinzon  set  out,  in  conjunction, 
upon  a  second  voyage.  They  stood  directly  south,  towards  the  equinoctial 
line,  which  Pinzon  had  formerly  crossed,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  forfieth 
degree  of  southern  latitude.  They  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  conti- 
nent of  America  stretched  on  their  right  hand  through  all  this  vast  extent  ot 
ocean.  They  landed  in  different  places,  to  take  possession  in  name  of  thei: 
sovereign  ;  but  though  the  country  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile  and 
inviting,  their  force  was  so  small,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for  discoveiy 
than  making  settlements,  that  they  left  no  colony  behind  them.  Their 
voyage  served,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more  exalted  and  adequate 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe. § 

Though  it  was  about  ten  years  since  Columbus  had  discovered  the  main 
land  of  America,  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in  an> 
part  ol  it.  What  had  been  so  long  neglected  was  now  seriously  attempted, 
and  with  considerable  vigour ;  though  the  plan  for  this  purpose  was  neither 
tormed  by  the  crown,  nor  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  carried 
on  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  private  adventurers.  The  scheme  totik  its 
rise  t'roin  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  as  a  diso 
rerer,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation,  but  no  wealth,  lint 
his  character  for  intrepiuity  and  conduct  easily  procured  him  associates,  who 
advanced  the  money  requisite  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 
About  the  same  time,  Diego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a  lnn?e  fort'ine 
in  Hispaniola,  formed  a  similar  design.  Ferdinand  encouragevl  h(Mh  ;  and 
though  he  refused  to  advance  the  smallest  sum,  he  was  extremely  liber  1  of 
titles  and  patents.  He  erected  two  governments  on  the  continent,  on*  ex- 
tending trom  Cape  de  Vela  to  theGuL  of  Darieii,  and  the  other  from  that  to 
Cape  Graciiisa  Dios.     The  former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  the  latter  to  Xicuessa. 

•  Ovitdo.  lib.  iii.c.  I.  t  Rfcopilaclon  d(!  [."VOfl.  lib.  vi.tit.  8  I.  1,9       Ilorrora,  dcr    I   lib. 
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Ojf'H.T  fitted  out  a  ship  and  l.vo  bripantines  with  three  hundred  men. 
Xiciit'ssa,  sis  vt"*»el!i,  with  Rcvt'ti  hundred  and  cijfhty  men.  They  sailea 
iil/oiit  the  same  time  Crom  St.  DnminKo  for  their  respective  governments. 
In  order  to  i^'ivv  their  titU;  to  thase  countries  some  appearance  of  validity, 
severd  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain  were  employed  to 
prusc.rilm  the  mode  in  which  they  should  take  possession  of  them.*  There 
IS  not  in  the  history  of  mankind  any  thing'  more  singular  or  extravat^ant  than 
the  form  which  tliey  devised  for  this  purpose.  They  instructed  those 
invaders,  as  sixwi  as  they  landed  on  the  continent,  to  declare  to  the  natives 
tlin  priticipal  articles  ot  the  Christian  faith ;  to  acquaint  them  in  parti- 
cular, with  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  roue  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  ;  to  inform  them  of  (he  grant  which  this  holy  pontifT  had  made  of 
tlieir  country  to  (he  king  of  Spain  ;  to  require  them  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  that  religion  which  the  Spaniards  made  '-  .own  to  them;  and  to  submit 
lo  (he  sovereign  whose  authority  they  proclinined.  If  the  natives  refused  to 
comply  with  this  requisition,  (he  terms  of  which  must  have  been  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  uninitructud  Indians,  then  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  were 
nulliorized  to  attack  thein  with  fire  and  sword ;  to  reduce  them,  their 
wives  and  children,  to  a  state  of  servitude  ;  and  to  compel  them  by  force 
to  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  Ihe  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
to  which  they  wouM  not  voluntarily  subject  themselves  ['iJ>\. 

As  the  innauliiip.t!  of  the  continent  could  not  at  once  yield  assent  to 
doctrines  too  refined  fo^  their  uncultivated  understandings,  and  explained  to 
them  by  interpreters  imperfecily  acquainted  with  their  language  ;  as  they 
did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest,  of  whom  they  had  never  heard, 
could  have  any  right  to  dispose  of  their  country,  or  how  an  unknown  prince 
giiould  claim  jurisdiction  over  them  as  his  subjects  ;  they  fiercely  opposed 
the  new  invaders  of  their  territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavoured 
to  effect  by  force  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion.  The 
conteiiifjorary  writers  enter  into  a  very  mini  e  detail  in  relating  their 
trifisactions;  but  as  they  made  no  discovery  of  importance,  nor  established 
any  permanent  settlement,  their  adventures  are  not  entitled  to  any  consi- 
derable place  in  the  general  history  of  a  period  where  romantic  valour, 
struggling  with  incredible  hardships,  distinguishes  every  effort  of  the 
Spanish  arms.  They  found  the  natives  in  those  countries  of  which  they 
went  to  assume  the  government,  to  be  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  islands.  They  were  free  and  warlike.  Their 
arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poison  so  noxious,  that  every  wound  was  followed 
with  certain  death.  In  one  encounter  they  slew  above  seventy  of  Ojeda's 
followers,  and  the  Spaniarils,  for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Nicuessa  was  opposed  by  people  equally 
resolute  in  defence  of  their  possessions.  Nothing  could  soften  their 
ferocity.  Though  the  Spaniards  employed  every  art  to  soothe  them,  and  to 
gain  their  confidence,  they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse,  or  to  exchange 
any  friendly  odice,  with  men  whose  residence  among  them  they  considered 
as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and  independence  [1510].  This  implacable  enmity 
of  the  natives,  though  it  rendered  an  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
their  country  extremely  dilficult  as  well  as  dangerous,  might  have  been 
surmounted  at  length  by  the  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  arms,  ana  their  skill  in  the  art  of  war.  But  every  disaster 
which  can  be  accumulated  upon  the  unt'ortunate  combined  to  complete  their 
ruin.  The  loss  ot  their  ships  by  various  accidents  upon  'in  unknown 
co.ist,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  a  climate  the  most  noxious  in  ai'  America, 
the  want  of  provisions  unavoidable  in  a  country  imperfectly  cultivated, 
dissension  among  themselves,  and  the  incessant  nostilities  of^the  natives, 
involved  them  in  a  succession  of  calamities,  the  bare  recital  of  which  strikes 

*  Herrera.  dec.  1  lib  vii.  c.  15. 
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one  with  horror.  Though  they  received  two  considerable  reinforcements 
from  Hispaniola,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  this  unhappy 
expedition  perished,  in  less  than  a  year,  in  the  most  extreme  miseiy.  A 
few  who  survived  settled  as  a  feeble  colony  at  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Darien,  under  the  command  of  V asco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who, 
in  the  most  desperate  exigencies,  displayed  such  courage  and  conduct  as 
first  gained  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  marked  him  out  as  their 
leader  in  more  splendid  and  successful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  adventurer  m  this  expedition  who  will  appear  with  lustre  in  more 
important  scenes.  Francisco  Pizarro  was  one  of  (Djeda's  companions,  and 
in  tnis  school  of  adversity  acquired  or  improved  the  talents  which  titled  him 
for  the  extraordinanr  actions  which  he  afterwards  performed.  Hernan 
Cortes,  whose  name  Became  still  more  famous,  had  likewise  engaged  early 
in  this  enterprise,  which  roused  ail  the  active  youth  of  Hispaniola  to  arms ; 
but  the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in  his  subsequent  adventures 
interposed  to  save  him  from  the  disasters  to  which  his  companions  were 
exposed.  He  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  departure  of  the 
fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  tedious  indisposition.* 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  expedition,  the  Spaniards 
were  not  deterred  from  engaging  in  new  schemes  of  a  similar  nature. 
When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually  by  the  persevering  hand  of  industry,  or 
accumulated  by  the  slow  operations  of  regular  commerce,  the  means 
employed  are  so  proportioned  to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
strike  the  imagination,  and  little  to  urge  on  the  active  powers  of  the  mind 
to  uncommon  efforts.  But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  almost 
instantaneously;  when  gold  and  pearls  were  procured  in  exchange  for 
baubles ;  when  the  countries  which  produced  these  rich  commodities, 
defended  only  by  naked  savages,  might  be  seized  by  the  first  bold  invader ; 
objects  so  singular  and  alluring  roused  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  Spaniards,  who  rushed  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that  was 
opened  to  wealth  and  distinction.  While  this  spirit  continued  warm  and 
vigorous,evei7  attempt  either  towards  discoveiy  or  conquest  was  applauded, 
and  adventurers  engaged  in  it  with  emulation.  The  passion  for  new  under- 
takings, which  characterizes  the  age  of  discoveiy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  stopping  short  in  their  career.  But 
circumstances  peculiar  to  Hispaniola,  at  this  juncture,  concurred  with  it  in 
extending  their  navigation  ana  conquests.  The  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated  the  race,  many  of  the 
Spanish  planters,  as  I  have  already  observed,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  their  works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look  out  for 
settlements  in  some  country  vvhere  people  were  not  yet  wasted  by  op- 
pression. Others,  with  the  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom 
wealth  pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow, had  squandered  in  thoughtless  prodigality 
what  they  acquired  with  ease,  ?.nd  were  driven  by  necessity  to  embark  in 
the  most  despeiate  schemes,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all 
these  causes,  wlum  Don  Di^go  Columbus  proposed  [1511]  to  conquer  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  to  establish  a  colony  there,  many  persons  of  chief 
distinction  in  Hispaniola  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  measure.  He  gave 
the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service  to  Diego  Velasquez, 
one  of  his  father's  companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and  who,  having  been 
loi^  settled  in  Hispaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  with  such  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  prudence,  that  he  seemed  to  be  well  qualified  for 
conducting  an  expedition  of  importance.  Three  hundred  men  were  <  'eemed 
■ufficient  Tor  the  conquest  of  an  island  of  above  seven  hundred  mil^  in 

*  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vil.  a  U,  fcc.    Gomara  HUt.  c.  57,  58, 59.     Benzon.  HiM.  Ub.  i.  e.  1&-S31 
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length,  and  filled  with  inhahitanls.  But  thev  were  of  the  same  unwarlike 
character  with  the  people  of  Hispaniola.  'I  hey  were  not  only  intimidated 
by  the  appearance  of  their  new  enemies,  but  unprepared  to  resist  them. 
For  though,  from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  adjacent 
island,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  descent  on  their  territories,  none  ol 
the  small  communities  into  which  Cuba  was  divided,  had  either  made  any 
provision  for  its  own  defence,  or  had  formed  any  concert  for  their  common 
safety.  The  only  obstruction  the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hatuey,  a 
cazique,  who  had  fled  from  Hispaniola,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cuba.  He  stood  upon  the  detl-nsive  at  their  first 
landing,  and  endieavoured  to  drive  them  back  to  their  ships.  His  lieeble 
troops,  however,  were  soon  broken  and  dispersed ;  and  he  himself  being 
taken  prisoner,  Velasquez,  according  to  the  barbarous  maxim  of  the 
Spaniards,  considered  him  as  a  slave  who  had  taken  arms  against  iiis  master, 
and  condemned  him  to  the  flames.  When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  the 
stake,  a  Franciscan  friar,  labouring  to  convert  him,  promised  him  imme- 
diate admittance  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  "  Are  there  any  Spaniards,"  says  he,  after  seme  pause,  "  in  that 
region  of  bliss  which  you  describe  ?" — "  Yes,"  replied  the  monk,  "  but 
only  such  as  are  worthy  and  good." — ^"  The  best  of  them,"  returned  the 
indignant  cazique,  "  have  neither  worth  nor  goodness  :  I  will  not  go  to  a 
place  where  I  may  meet  with  one  of  that  accursed  race."*  This  dread  t'ul 
example  of  vengeance  struck  the  people  of  Cuba  with  such  terror  that  they 
scarcely  gave  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of  their  invaders ;  and  Velas- 
quez, without  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed  this  extensive  and  fertile  island  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy.f 

The  facility  with  which  this  important  conquest  was  completed  served 
as  an  incitement  to  other  undertakings.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  having 
acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduction  of  Puerto  Rico,  was 
Impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  He  fitted  out  three  ships  at 
his  own  expense,  Tor  a  voyage  of  discoveiy  [1612],  and  his  reputation  soon 
drew  together  a  respectable  body  of  followers.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  the  Lucayo  islands  ;  and  after  touching  at  several  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  Bahama  isles,  he  stood  to  the  south-west,  and  discovered  a  country 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  because 
he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gaj'  and  beautiful 
appearance.  He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places,  but  met  with  such 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and  warlike,  as  con- 
vinced him  that  an  increase  of  force  was  requisite  to  effect  a  settlement. 
Satisfied  with  having  opened  a  communication  with  a  new  country,  of  whose 
value  and  importance  he  conceived  very  sanguine  hopes,  he  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico  through  the  channel  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf'  of 
Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  of  searching  for  new  countries  that  prompted 
Ponce  de  Leon  to  undertake  this  voyage  ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  ot 
those  visionaiy  ideas,  which  at  that  time  oflen  mingled  with  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  ana  rendered  it  more  active.  A  tradition  prevailed  among  the 
natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the  isle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there 
was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew  ihe  youth  and  recall 
the  vigour  of  everjy  person  who  bathed  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of 
finding  this  gjrand  restorative.  Ponce  de  Leon  ann  his  followers  ranged 
through  the  islands,  searchir^  with  fruitless  solicitude  and  labour  for  the 
fountain  which  was  the  chief  object  of  their  expedition.  That  a  tale  so 
fabulous  should  gain  credit  among  simple  and  uninstructed  Indians  is  not 
surprising.  That  it  should  make  any  impression  upon  an  enlightened  people 
appears  in  the  present  age  altogether  incredible.    The  fact,  however,  is 
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certain ;  and  the  most  authentic  Spanish  historians  mention  this  extravagant 
sally  of  their  credulous  countrymen.  The  Spaniards  at  that  period  were 
engaged  in  a  career  of  activity  which  gave  a  romantic  turn  to  their  imagina- 
tion, and  daily  presented  to  them  strange  and  marvellous  objects.  A  New 
World  was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  islands  and  continents,  of 
whose  existence  mankind  in  former  ages  had  no  conception.  In  those 
delightful  countries  nature  seemed  to  assume  another  form  :  every  tree  and 
plant  and  animal  was  different  from  those  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  They 
seemed  to  be  transported  into  enchanted  ground ;  and  after  the  wonders 
which  they  had  seen,  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of  their  admira 
tion,  appeared  to  them  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond  belief.  If  the 
rapid  succession  of  new  and  striking  scenes  made  such  imjiression  even 
upon  the  sound  understanding  of  Columbus,  that  he  boasted  of  h;i  in<i  found 
the  seat  of  Paradise,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  Ponce  de  Lc  .  should 
dream  of  discovering  the  fountain  of  youth.* 

Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discovery  of  much  greater  import- 
ance was  made  in  another  part  of  America.  Balboa  having;  been  raised 
to  the  government  of  the  small  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  by  the 
voluntary  suffrage  of  his  associates,  ^vas  so  extremely  H'^sirous  to  obtain 
bom  the  crown  a  confirmation  of  their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  ot 
his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  a  royal  commission,  which  might 
invest  him  with  a  legal  title  to  the  supreme  command.  Conscious,  however, 
that  he  could  not  expect  success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  ministers, 
with  whom  he  was  unconnected,  or  from  negotiating  in  a  court  to  the  arts 
of  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to  which 
he  aspired,  and  aimed  at  performing  some  signal  service  that  would  secure 
bim  the  preference  to  every  competitor.  FulTof  this  idea, he  made  frequent 
inroads  into  the  adjacent  countrj',  subdued  several  of  the  caziques,  and 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  abounded  more  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  than  in  the  islands.  In  one  of  those  excursions,  the 
Spaniards  contended  with  such  eagerness  about  the  division  of  some  gold, 
that  they  were  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  against  one 
another.  A  young  cazique  who  was  present,  astonished  at  the  high  value 
which  they  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  discern  the  use,  tumbled 
the  gold  out  of  the  balance  with  indignation ;  and  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
"Why  do  you  quarrel  (says  he)  about  such  a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your  own  country,  and  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  distant  nations  for  its  sake,  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  region 
where  the  metal  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  your  admiration  and 
desire  is  so  common  that  the  meanest  utensils  are  wrmed  of  it."  Transported 
with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  companions  inquired  eagerly 
where  this  happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He 
informed  them  that  at  the  distance  of  six  suns,  that  is,  of  six  days' journey, 
towards  the  south,  they  should  discover  another  ocean,  near  to  which  this 
wealthy  kingdom  was  situated  ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that  powerful 
state,  they  must  assemble  forces  far  superior  in  number  and  strength  to  those 
with  which  they  now  ajppeared.j 

This  was  tiie  first  information  which  the  Spaniards  received  concerning 
the  great  southern  ocean,  or  the  opulent  and  extensive  country  known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  objects  suited 
to  his  bojndless  ambition,  and  the  enterprising  ardour  of  his  genius.  He 
immediately  concluded  the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that 
for  which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in  this  part  of  America, 
in  hopes  of  opening  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  East  Indies ;  and  he 
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jectured  that  the  rich  territoiy  which  had  been  described  to  him  must  be 
part  cf  that  vast  and  opulent  region  of  the  earth.  Elated  with  the  idea 
of  performing  what  so  great  a  man  had  attempted  in  vain,  and  eager  to 
accomplish  a  discovery  which  lie  knew  would  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the 
king  than  be'ieticial  to  his  country,  he  was  impatient  until  he  could  set  out 
upon  this  enterprise,  in  comparison  of  which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared 
/nconsiderable.  But  previous  arrangement  and  preparation  were  requisite 
to  ensure  success.  He  began  with  courting  and  securing  the  friendship  of 
the  neighbouring  caziaues.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Hispaniola  with 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof  of  his  past  success,  and  an  earnest  of 
his  future  hopes.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  this,  thcjr  secured  the  tavour 
of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into  the  service.  A  considerable 
reinforcement  from  that  island  joined  him,  and  he  thought  himseU'  in  a  con- 
dition to  attempt  the  discoveiy. 

The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  this  neck 
of  land  which  binds  together  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America, 
IS  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretching  through  its  whole 
extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier  of  solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse 
of  two  opposite  oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost 
inaccessible.  The  valleys  in  that  moist  climate  where  it  rains  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  are  marshy,  and  so  freque  ■  tly  overflowed  that  the 
inhabitants  find  it  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  build  their  houses  upon 
trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  some  distance  from  the  damp  soil,  and  the 
odious  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid  waters.*  Large  rivers  rush  down 
with  an  impetuous  current  fron)  the  high  grounds.  In  a  region  thinly 
inhabited  by  wandering  savages,  the  hand  of  industir  had  done  nothing  to 
mitigate  or  correct  those  natural  disadvantages.  To  march  across  this 
unexplored  country  with  no  other  guides  but  Indians,  whose  fidelity  could 
be  little  trusted,  was,  on  all  those  accounts,  the  boldest  enterprise  on  which 
tlie  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New  World.  But  the  intrepidity 
of  Balboa  was  such  as  distinguished  him  among  his  countrymen,  at  a  period 
wnen  every  adventurer  was  conspicuous  for  daring  courage  [1513].  Nor 
was  bravery  his  only  merit ;  he  was  prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  affable, 
and  possessed  of  those  popular  talents  which,  in  the  most  desperate  under- 
takings, inspire  confidence  and  secure  attachment.  Even  alter  the  iunction 
of  the  volunteers  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  able  to  muster  only  a  hundred 
and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they  were  hardy  veterans,  inured 
to  the  climate  of  America,  and  ready  to  follow  him  through  every  danger. 
A  thousand  Indians  attended  them  to  carry  their  provisions ;  ana,  to  com 
plete  their  warlike  array,  they  took  with  tnem  several  of  those  fierce  dogs, 
which  were  no  less  formidable  than  destructive  to  their  naked  enemies. 

Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  on  the  first  of  September, 
about  the  time  that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  He  proceeded 
by  sea,  and  without  any  difficulty,  to  the  territories  of  a  cazique  whose 
friendship  he  had  gained ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  begin  to  advance  into  the 
interior  part  of  the  country,  than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obstacle,  which 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature  of  the  territory,  or  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  cazicjues,  at  his  approach,  fled  to  the 
mountains  with  all  their  people,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  whatever 
could  afford  subsistence  to  his  troops.  Others  collected  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  oppose  his  progress ;  and  he  quickly  perceived  what  an  arduous 
undertaking  it  was  to  conduct  such  a  body  of  men  through  hostile  nations, 
across  swamps,  .md  rivers,  and  woods,  which  had  never  been  passed  but 
by  st'"iii^:lii;g  '.ndi?ns.  But  by  sharing  in  every  hardship  with  the  meanest 
sol'lie",  by  appeirpg  the  foremost  to  meet  every  danger,  by  piomising 
confidently  to  hr,  ♦rv  ps  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and  riches  superior  to 
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what  liad  been  attained  by  the  most  successful  of  their  countrymen,  he 
inspired  them  with  such  enthusiastic  resolution,  that  thty  I'ollowed  hiin 
without  murmuring.  When  they  iiad  penetrated  a  good  way  into  ths 
mountains,  a  powerful  cazique  appeared  in  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  his  subjects,  to  obstruct  their  prcx^ress.  But  men  vvljo  had  sur- 
mounted so  many  obstacles,  despised  the  opposition  of  such  feeble  enemies 
They  attacked  them  with  impetuosity,  pnd,  haying  dispersed  them  with 
much  ease  and  great  slaughter,  continued  their  march,  'i'hough  their 
guides  had  represented  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of 
six  days,  they  had  already  spent  tweiity-tive  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  woods  and  mountains.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to  sink  under  such 
uninterrupted  fatigue  in  that  suitty  climate,  several  were  taken  ill  of  the 
dysentery  and  other  diseases  frequent  in  that  country,  and  all  became 
impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  laboui'S  and  sufferings.  At  length 
the  Indians  assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they 
should  discover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object  ol  their  wishes.  When, 
with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed  up  the  greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent, 
Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  the  summit, 
that  he  might  be  the  first  who  should  enjoy  a  spectacle  which  he  had  so 
long  desired.    As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea  stretching  in  endless 

Erospect  below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
eaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had  conducted  him  to  a  discovery  so 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  so  honourable  to  himself.  His  followers, 
observing  his  transports  of  joy,  rushed  forward  to  join  in  his  wonder, 
exultation,  and  gratitude.     They  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with 

freat  alacrity,  w-hen  Balboa,  advancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  with 
is  buckler  and  sword,  took  possession  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master,  and  vowed  to  defend  it  with  these  arms,  against  all  his 
enemies.* 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  which  Balboa  first 
discovered,  still  retams  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he 
gave  to  it,  and  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of  the 
petty  princes,  who  governed  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  that  gull,  be  extorted 
provisioas  and  gold  by  force  of  arms.  Others  sent  them  to  him  volun- 
tarily. To  these  acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques-  added  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pearls ;  and  he  learned  from  them,  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  pearl  oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly 
discovered. 

Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  which  served  to  soothe 
and  encourage  his  followers,  he  received  accounts  which  confirmed  his 
sajpgnine  hopes  of  future  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expedition. 
All  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  informing  him 
tliat  there  was  a  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  tame  animals 
to  carry  their  burdens.  In  order  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these,  they 
drew  upon  the  sand  the  figure  of  tne  llamas  or  sheep,  afterwards  tbund  in 
Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught  to  perform  such  services  as  they 
described.  As  the  llama  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  a  camel,  a  beast  of 
burden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
discovery  of  the  pearls,  another  noted  proiiuction  of  that  country,  tended  to 
confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their  mistaken  theory  with  respect  to  the  vicinity 
cf  the  New  World  to  the  East  Iiidies.t 

But  though  the  infonnation  which  Balboa  received  from  the  people  on  the 
coast,  as  welt  as  his  own  conjectures  and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely 
impa<i«nt  to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  prudence  restrained  him  from 
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attemptins  to  invade  it  with  a  handful  of  men  exhausted  hy  faliijue  and 
weakened  l>y  diseases.  [24J  He  determined  to  lead  back  his>  folliiwers,  at 
present,  to  their  settlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next 
season  with  a  force  more  adequate  to  such  an  arduous  enterprise.  In  order 
to  acquiie  a  more  extensive  knowledi^eof  the  isthmus,  he  marched  back  by 
a  diffcent  route,  which  he  found  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  dilKcult  Uian 
that  which  he  had  formerly  taken.  But  to  men  elated  with  success,  and 
animated  with  hope,  nothin?  is  insurmountable.  Balboa  returned  to  Santa 
Maria  [1514],  from  which  ne  had  been  absent  four  months,  with  greater 
glorv  and  more  treasure  than  the  Spaniaids  had  acqi^red  in  any  expedition 
in  the  New  World.  None  of  Balboa's  officers  distinguished  themselves 
more  in  this  service  than  Francisco  Pizarro,  or  assisted  with  greater  courage 
and  ardour  in  opening  a  communication  with  those  countries  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  act  soon  a  more  illustrious  part.* 

Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain  of  the  important  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made :  and  to  demand  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand 
men,  in  order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  opulent  country  concerning 
which  he  had  received  such  inviting  intelligence.  The  first  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy  than  the  unex- 
pected tidings  that  a  passage  was  at  last  found  to  the  great  soullieiii  ocean. 
The  communication  with  Ihe  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the  westward  Oi 
the  iine  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  Pope,  seemed  now  to  be  certain. 
I'lie  vast  wealth  which  flovved  into  Portugal,  from  its  settlements  and 
conquests  in  that  country,  excited  the  envy  and  called  forth  the  emulation 
of  other  states.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  this  lucra- 
tive commerce,  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  was  wiHin|!;  to  make  an 
effort  beyond  what  fialboa  recjuired.  But  even  in  this  exertion,  his  jealous 
policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipathy  of  Fonseca,  now  Bishop  of  Buiigos,  to 
every  man  of  merit  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  New  World,  was  con- 
spicuous. Notwithstanding  Balboa's  recent  services,  which  marked  him 
out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  finish  that  great  undertaking  which  he  had 
begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  overlook  these,  and  to  appoint 
Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the  command  of 
fifteen  stout  vessels  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers.  These  were  fitted  out 
at  the  public  expense,  with  a  libe.'ality  which  Ferdinand  had  never  dis- 
played in  any  tbrmer  armament  destined  for  the  New  World ;  and  such 
was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen  to  follow  a  leader  who  was  about 
to  conduct  them  to  a  countiy  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had  only  to 
throw  their  nets  into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,t  that  fifteen  hunared 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and,  if  the-y  had  not  been  restrained,  a  much 
greater  number  would  have  engagei     i  the  service.^ 

Pedrarias  reached  the  Gulf  of  Da:  ion  without  any  remarkable  accident, 
and  immediately  sent  some  of  his  principal  officers  ashore  to  inform  Balboa 
of  his  arrival,  with  the  king's  commission  to  be  governor  of  the  colony. 
To  their  astonishment,  they  found  Balboa,  of  whose  great  exploits  thfv 


his  own  hut  with  reeds.  Even  in  this  simple  garb,  which  corresponded  so 
ill  with  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  his  new  guests,  Balbo>-  received 
them  with  dignity.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  had  drawn  so  many  adven- 
turers from  the  islands,  that  he  could  now  muster  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
At  the  head  of  those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  with  h;m.  But,  thous;h  his  troops  mur« 
mured  loudly  at  the  injustice  of  the  king  in  superseding  their  commander. 
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and  complained  that  strangers  would  now  reap  the  fi  lits  of  fhoir  toil  and 
succeds,  Balboa  submitted  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  received  Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  character.* 

Notwithstanding  Ihis  moderation,  to  which  Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  government,  he  app)inted  a  judicial  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  Balboa's  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of  Niciiess:i,  and  imposed 
a  considerable  fine  upon  him,  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had 
then  been  guilty.  Balboa  felt  sensibly  the  mortiiication  of  being  subjected 
to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a  place  where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  firs/ 
station.  Pedrarias  ccjuld  not  conceal  his  jealousy  i/f  his  superior  merit ;  so 
that  the  resentment  of  the  one  and  the  envy  of  the  other  gave  rise  to  dissen- 
sions extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony.  It  was  threatened  with  a  cala- 
mity still  more  fatal.  Pedrarias  had  landed  in  Darien  at  a  most  unlucky  time 
of  the  year  [July],  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  in  that  part  of  the 
torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour  down  such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in 
more  temperate  ciima*es.t  The  village  of  Santa  Mar'a  was  seated  in  a 
rich  plain,  environed  with  marshes  and  woods.  The  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans was  unable  to  withstand  the  pestilential  influence  of  such  a  situation, 
in  a  climate  naturally  so  noxious,  and  at  a  season  so  peculiarly  unhealthy. 
A  violent  and  destructive  malady  carried  off  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
accompanied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme  scarcity  of  provision  augmented  this 
distress,  as  it  rendered  it  impossible  to  find  proper  refreshment  for  the  sick, 
or  the  necessary  sustenance  lor  the  healthy  .J  In  the  space  ot  a  month,  above 
six  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  utmost  misery.  Dejection  and  despaii 
spread  through  the  colony.  Many  principal  persons  solicited  their  dismis- 
sion, and  were  glad  to  relinc|uish  all  their  hopes  of  wealth,  in  order  to 
escape  from  that  pernicious  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert  those  who 
remained  (rom  brooding  over  their  misfortunes,  by  finding  them  employment. 
With  this  view,  he  sent  several  detachments  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  to  levy  gold  anion"-  the  natives,  and  to  search  lor  the  mines  in 
which  it  was  produced.  '1  iiose  rapacious  adventurers,  more  attentive  to 
present  gain  than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  future  pmgress,  plun- 
dered without  distinction  wherever  they  marched.  Regardless  oi  the 
alliances  which  Balboa  had  made  with  several  of  the  caziques,  they  stripped 
them  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty.  By  their  tyranny  and  exactio.  , 
which  Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority  or  inclination,  did  not  restrain, 
all  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  deso- 
lated, and  the  Spaniards  were  inconsiderately  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  they  might  have  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  in  extend 
ing  their  conquests  to  the  South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  saw  with  concern  that 
such  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded  the  execution  of  his  favourite  scheme^ 
sent  violent  remonstrances  to  Spain  against  the  imprudent  government  ot 
Pedrarias,  who  had  ruined  a  happy  and  flourishing  colony.  Pedrarias, 
on  the  other  hand,  accused  him  of  having  deceived  the  King,  by  magnifying 
bis  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  i  false  representation  of  tne  cpulence  and 
value  of  the  country.§ 

Ferdinand  became  sensible  at  length  of  his  imprudence  in  superseding 
the  most  active  and  experienced  officer  he  had  in  the  New  World,  and,  by 
way  of  compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  with  very  extensive  privi- 
leges and  authority.  At  the  same  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  suppon 
Balboa  in  all  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with  him  concerning  every 
measure  which  he  himself  pursued.  [1515]     But  to  effect  such  a  sudden 

•  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  13, 14.  f  Richard,  Hist.  Nalurclle  do  1' Air,  lorn.  I,  p.  204. 
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transition  from  inveterate  enmity  to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's 

!)ower.  Pedrarias  continued  to  treat  his  rival  witli  neglect ;  and  Balboa's 
brtune  being  exhausted  by  the  i)ayment  of  his  fine,  and  other  exactions  of 
Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make  suitable  preparations  for  taking  possession  of 
his  new  government.  At  length,  by  the  interposition  and  exhortations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought  to  a  reconciliation ;  and,  in  order  to 
cement  this  union  more  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Balboa.  [1516.J  The  first  effect  of  their  concord  was,  that 
Balboa  was  permitted  to  make  several  small  incursions  into  the  countryk 
These  he  conducted  with  such  prudence,  as  added  to  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired.  Many  adventurers  resorted  to  him,  and,  with 
the  CO  mtenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  South  Sea.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
build  vessels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to  those  provinces  which  he 
purposed  to  invade.  [1517.J  After  surmounting  many  obstacles,  and 
enduring  a  variety  of  those  hardships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  con- 
quercs  of  Arnerica^he  at  length  finished  four  small  brigantines.  In  these, 
with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  a  force  superior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro 
afterwards  undertook  the  same  expedition,  he  was  ready  to  sail  towards 
Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected  message  from  Pedrarias.*  As  his 
reconciliation  with  Balboa  had  never  boen  cordial,  the  progress  which  his 
son-in-law  was  making  revived  his  ancient  enmity,  and  aaded  to  its  rancour. 
He  dreaded  the  prosperity  and  elevation  of  a  man  whom  he  had  injured 
so  deeply.    He  suspected  that  success  would  encourage  him  to  aim  at  inde- 

S>endence  upon  his  jurisdiction ;  and  so  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatred, 
ear,  and  jealousy  operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
vengeance,  he  SK^mpled  not  to  defeat  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  his  country.  Under  pretexts  whi  h  were  false,  but  plausible,  he  desired 
Balboa  to  postpone  his  voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  to  repair  to  Ada,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  him.  Balboa,  with  the  unsus- 
picious confidence  of  a  man  conscious  of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the 
summons;  but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Pedrarias,  whose  iinpatience  to  satiate  his  revenge  did  not  suffer  him  to 
languish  long  in  confinement.  Judges  were  immediately  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  trial.  An  accusation  of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  against  the  governor  was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced;  and  though  the  iu'.  •^s  who  passed  it,  seconded  by  the 
whole  colony,  interceded  warmly  for  iiis  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inex- 
orable I  and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  public 
execution  of  a  man  whom  they  universally  deemed  more  capable  than  any 
one  who  had  borne  command  in  America,  of  forming  and  accomplishing 
great  designs.!  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned  was 
relinquished.  Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  injustice  of  his 
proceedings,  was  not  only  screened  from  punishment  by  the  powerful  patron- 
age of  the  Bishop  of  Buigos  and  other  courtiers,  but  continued  in  power. 
Soon  after  he  obtained  permission  to  remove  the  colony  from  its  unwhole- 
some station  of  Santa  Maria  to  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus ; 
and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of  healthfulness  by  the  change, 
the  commodious  situation  of  this  new  settlement  contributed  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  extensive  countries 
situated  upon  the  oouthern  Ocean.| 

During  these  transactions  in  Darien  [1515],  the  history  of  which  it  was 
proper  to  carry  on  in  an  uninterrupted  tenour,  several  important  events 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  discovery,  the  conquest,  and  government  of 
other  provinces  in  the  New  World.    Ferdinand  was  so  intent  upon  opening 
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a  communication  with  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands  by  (he  wes»  'hat  in  the 
year  one  thousanr*  five  hundred  and  fifteen  he  fitted  out  two  ''  ^  j  at  his  own 
expense,  in  order  to  attempt  such  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  command  of  them 
to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators 
in  Spain.  He  stood  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  entered  a  river  which  he 
called  Janeiro,  where  an  extensive  commerce  is  now  carried  on.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  a  spacious  bay,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  entrance 
into  a  strait  that  communicated  with  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but,  upon  advancing 
further,  he  found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vast  rivers 
by  which  the  southern  continent  of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring 
to  make  a  descent  in  this  country,  De  Solis  and  several  of  his  crew  were 
slain  by  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  their  bodies  in  pieces, 
roasted  atid  devoured  them.  Discouraged  with  the  loss  of  their  commander, 
and  terrified  at  this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Spaniards  set  sail  for 
Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  further  discovery.*  Though  this  attempt 
proved  alwrtive,  it  was  not  without  benefit.  It  turned  the  attention  of 
mgenious  men  to  this  course  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
fortunate  voyage,  by  which,  a  few  years  posterior  to  this  period,  the  great 
design  that  Ferdinand  had  in  view  was  accomplished. 

'rhough  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed  in  extending  their 
discoveries  and  settlements  in  America,  they  still  considered  Hispaniola  as 
their  principal  colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Don  Diego  Columbus 
wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to  have  rendered  the  members  of  this 
colony,  who  were  most  inimediately  under  his  jurisdiction,  prosperous  and 
happy.     But  he  was  circumscribed,  in  all  his  operations  by  the  suspicious 

f)olicy  of  Ferdinand,  who  on  every  occasion,  and  under  pretexts  the  most 
irivofous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and  encouraged  the  treasurer,  the  judges, 
and  other  subordinate  otlicers  to  counteract  his  measures,  and  to  dispute  his 
authority.  The  most  valuable  prerogative  which  the  governor  possessed 
was  that  of  distributing  Indians  amons:  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  island. 
The  rigorous  servitude  of  those  unhappy  men  having  been  but  little  mitigated 
by  all  the  regulations  in  their  lavour,  the  power  of  parcelling  out  such 
necessary  instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to  the  governor  great 
influence  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  strip  him  of  this,  Feraiimnd  created 
a  new  office,  with  the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  Rodrigo  Albuquerque,  a  relation  of  Zapata,  his  confidential  minister 
Mortified  with  the  injustice  as  well  as  indignity  of  this  invasion  upon  his 
rights,  in  a  point  so  essential,  Don  Diego  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  place 
wnere  his  power  and  consequence  were  almost  annihilated.  He  repaired 
to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress.t  Albuquerque  entered 
Upon  hisoTice  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  adventurer  impatient  to 
amass  wealth.  He  began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of  Indians  in  the 
island,  and  found  that  from  sixty  thousand,  who  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eight  survived  after  all  their  sufferings,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  fourteen  thousand.  These  he  threw  into  separate  divisions  or 
lots,  and  bestowed  them  upon  such  as  were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the 
highest  price.  By  this  arbitrary  distribution  several  of  the  natives  were 
removed  from  theiroriginal  habitations,  many  were  taken  from  their  ancient 
masters,  and  all  of  them  subjected  to  heavier  ourdens,  and  to  more  intolerable 
labour,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors. — Those  additional 
calamities  completed  the  miseiy,  and  hastened  on  the  extinction  of  tliis 
wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men.J 

The  violence  of  these  proceedina;s,  together  with  the  fatal  consequences 
which  attended  them,  not  only  excited  complaints  among  such  as  thought 


•  Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  i  c.  7.    V.  Martyr;  dec.  p.  317. 
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themselTes  aggrieved,  but  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  retained  any 
sentiments  of  humaruty.  From  the  time  that  ecclesiastics  were  sent  as 
instructors  into  America,  they  perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which  their 
countrymen  treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  ministiy  altogether  fruitless. 
The  missionaries,  in  conformity  to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which 
they  were  employed  to  publish,  eaily  remonstrated  against  the  maxims  of 
.he  planters  with  respect  to  the  Americans,  and  condemned  the  rejiartimi- 
entoSf  or  distributions,  by  which  they  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their 
con(juerors,  as  no  less  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  than  to  sound  policy.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  instruction 
of  the  Americans  was  originafiy  committed,  were  most  vehement  in  testi- 
fying against  the  repartiinientos.  In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eleven,  Montesino,one  of  their  most  eminent  preachers,  inveighed  against 
this  practice,  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  popular  eloquence.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
colony,  and  all  the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers,  complained  of  the 
monk  to  his  superiors;  but  ^hey,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his 
doctrine  as  equally  pious  and  seasonable,  '^'he  Franciscans,  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  opposition  and  rivalship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders, 
discovered  some  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  laity,  and  to  espouse  the 
defence  of  the  repartimientos.  But  as  they  could  not  with  decency  give 
their  avowed  approbation  to  a  system  of  oppression  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not  justify, 
and  alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the  colony,  unless  the  Spaniards 

f)ossessed  such  dominion  over  the  natives  that  they  could  compel  them  to 
abour.* 

The  Dominicans,  regardless  of  such  political  and  interested  considerations, 
would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the  rigour  of  their  sentiments,  and  even 
refused  to  absolve,  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of  their  countiymen  as 
continued  to  hold  the  natives  in  servitude.!  Both  parties  applied  to  the 
king  for  his  decision  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinana  empowered 
a  committee  of  his  pivv  council,  assisted  by  .«!ome  of  the  most  eminent 
civilians  and  divines  in  Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaiiiola  in 
sujpport  of  their  respective  opinions.    After  a  long  discussion,  the  spccuiative 

{loint  in  controversy  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
ndians  were  declared  to  be  a  free  people  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
of  men ;  but  notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  repartimientos  were  continued 
upon  their  ancient  footing.f  As  this  determination  admitted  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  eflbrts 
to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  additional  boldness  and  zeal.  At 
length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their  remon- 
strances and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  council  [161"3], 
declaring,  that  after  mature  consideration  of  the  Apostolic  Bull,  and  other 
titles  by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  jpossessions  in  the 
New  World,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  man ;  that  unless  the^  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  that  no  further  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  con- 
cemii^  the  lawfulness  of  the  repartimientos,  as  tne  king  and  council  were 
willira^  to  take  the  charge  iS  that  upon  their  own  consciences ;  and  that 
therefore  the  Dominicans  and  monks  of  other  religious  orders  should  abstain 
for  the  future  from  those  invec!  ive:  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable  but 
tl-informed  zeal,  they  had  utte.cd  against  that  practice.§ 
That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree  might  be  fully  understood, 

•  Herrern,  dec.  I  lib.  viil. c.  11.    Oviedo,  lih.  iii. c.  6.  p.  I'T.  t  Ovudo,  lib.  iii  n.  6.  p.  97, 
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Fenlinnnd  conferred  new  erants  of  Indinns  upon  several  of  Iiis  courtiers  [25]. 
But,  in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights  o( 
humanity,  he  published  an  edict,  in  whicfi  he  enrleavoured  to  provide  for 
the  mild  treatment  of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which  he  sulijected 
them  ;  he  regulated  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  should  lie  required 
to  perform  ;  he  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  clothed  and 
fen,  anil  gave  directions  with  respect  to  their  instructions  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity.* 

JJut  the  Dominicans,  who  fmm  their  experience  of  what  was  past  judged 
concerning  the  future,  soon  perceived  the  inefficacy  of  those  provisions,  and 
foretold,  that  as  long  as  it  was  the  mterest  of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  rigour,  no  puolic  regulations  could  render  their  servitude  mild  or 
tolerable.  They  considered  it  as  vain,  to  waste  their  own  time  and  strength 
In  attempting  to  communicate  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  to  men  whose 
spirits  were  1)1  oken  and  ttieir  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  ol 
them  in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of  their  superiors  to  remove  to 
the  continent,  and  to  pursue  the  object  of  their  mission  among  such  of  the 
natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corru()ted  by  the  example  of  the  S|)aniards,  or 
alienated  by  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith.  Such  as  remained  in 
Hispaniola  continued  to  remonstrate,  with  decent  firmness,  ajj,ainst  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  Indians.! 

The  violent  operations  ot  Albuquerque,  the  new  distributor  of  Indians, 
revived  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  against  the  repnrtimievtas,  and  called 
forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  possessed  all  the  courage, 
the  talents,  and  activity  requisite  in  supporting  such  a  desperate  cause. 
This  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Cii  as,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in 
order  to  settle  in  that  island.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent 
among  ecclesiastics,  with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  reducing  the 
natives  to  servitude ;  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  own  share 
in  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  conquerors,  declaring  that  he 
should  ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exercised  for  a 
moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow-creatures.|  From,  that  time 
he  became  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians;  and  by  his  bold  interpositions 
m  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and  character, 
he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting  some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  coun- 
tn-men.  He  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proceedings 
of  Albuquerque  ;  and  though  he  soon  found  that  attention  to  his  own 
interest  rendered  this  rapacious  officer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  aban- 
don the  wretched  people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  instantly 
set  out  for  Spain,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  opening  the  eyes  and 
softening  the  neart  of  Ferdinand,  by  l[hat  striking  picture  of  the  oi)pressi()n 
of  his  new  subjects  which  he  would  exhibit  to  his  view.§ 

He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  King,  whom  he  found  in  a  declining 
state  of  health.  With  much  freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  repre- 
sented to  him  all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  reparttmientns  in  the  New  World, 
boldly  charging  him  with  the  guilt  of  having  authorized  tWs  impious 
measure,  which  had  brought  misery  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and 
innocent  race  of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his  protection. 
Ferdinand,  whose  mind  as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeel)led  by  his  dis- 
temper, was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another 
juncture  he  would  have  despised.  He  listened  with  deep  compunction  to 
the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  promised  to  take  into  serious  consideration 

♦  He rrern,  dec.  I.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  t  Id.  iWd.  Touron.  HIstoire  G*n«rale  de  1' Ani^riqiie,  torn,  i 

p.  aw.  ♦  Fr.  Aug.  Davila  I'ndilla  Hist,  de  la  FiiiidaMoiidi' la  Prnviiiciadcdt.  Jiu!i>  do  Mexico, 

&:)0;l,  304      llcrrcra,  dec.  I.  iil).  x.  c    li.'.  &  Hernia,  dec.  J.  lib  x.  c.  18.    Dw.  3,  lib.  i.  c.  It 
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the  monns  of  redressing  the  evil  .«f  which  he  complained.  But  death  pre- 
v«'nte(l  liini  from  executing;  his  resolution.  Chnrlcs  of  Austria,  to  v\  horn  all 
his  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  t'me  in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the 
Low  ('ouiitiies.  Las  Casas,  with  his  usual  ardour,  prepared  immediately 
to  set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  tne  young;  monarch, 
when  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  as  ree;cnt,  assunned  the  reins  of  (government 
in  Castile,  commanded  him  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged  to  hear 
his  complait)ts  in  person. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  attention  equal  to  its  importance  ; 
and  as  his  impetuous  mind  delighted  in  schemes  hold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonisfied  the  ministers  trained  up  under  the  formal 
and  cautious  administrationof  Ferdinand.  Without  regarding  eitherthe  rights 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  established  by  tne  late  King,  he 
resolved  to  send  three  persons  to  America  as  supcrinterJents  of  all  the  colonies 
there,  with  authority,  after  examining  all  circumstan*  es  on  the  spot,  to  decide 
finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in  question.  It  was  a  matter  of  delibera- 
tion and  delicacy  to  choose  men  qualified  for  such  an  important  station. 
As  all  the  laymen  settled  in  America,  or  who  had  been  consulted  in  (he 
administration  of  that  department,  had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Spaniards 
could  not  keep  possession  of  thoir  new  settlements,  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  rlominion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could  not  rely  on 
their  impartiality,  and  determined  to  commit  the  tnjst  to  ecclesiastics.  As 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides  in  the 
controversy,  he,  from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded  both  these 
fraternities  from  the  commission.  He  confined  his  cnoice  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Jerome,  a  small  but  respectable  order  in  Spain.  With  the  assistance  of 
their  general,  and  in  concert  with  Las  Casas,  he  soon  pitched  upon  three 
persons  whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  charge.  To  them  he  joined  Zuazo, 
a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished  probity,  with  unbounded  power  to  regu- 
late all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las  Casas  was  appointed  to 
accompany  them,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Indians.* 

To  vest  such  extraordinary  powers,  as  might  at  once  overturn  the  system 
of  government  established  in  the  New  World,  in  four  persons,  who,  from 
their  humble  condition  in  life,  were  little  entitled  to  possess  this  high  autho- 
rity^, appeared  to  Zapata,  and  other  ministers  of  the  late  king,  a  measure  so 
wild  and  dangerous,  that  they  refused  to  issue  the  despatches  necessary  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Ximenes  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to 
brook  opposition  to  any  of  his  sf^iemes.  He  sent  for  the  refractory  minis- 
ters, and  addressed  tlu^m  in  such  a  tone  that  in  the  utmost  consternation  they 
obeyed  his  orders.t  The  superintendents,  with  their  associate  Zuazo  and 
Las  Casas,  sailed  for  Si.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  fii-st  act  of  their 
authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  the 
Spanish  courtiers,  or  to  any  person  not  residing  in  America.  This,  together 
with  the  information  which  had  been  received  from  Spain  concerning  tlie 
object  of  the  commission,  jpread  a  general  alarm.  The  colonists  concluded 
that  they  were  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands  with  which  they 
carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of  consequence,  ruin  was  unavoidable. 
But  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  such  caution  and  prudence  as 
soon  dissipated  all  their  fears,  'i'hey  discovered,  in  everj'  step  of  theii 
conduct,  a  knowledgeofthe  world,  ana  of  affairs,  which  is  seldom  acquired 
in  a  cloister ;  and  displayed  a  moderation  as  well  as  gentleness  still  more 
rare  among  persona  trained  up  in  the  solitude  and  austerity  of  a  monastic 
life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information  from  every  quarter ;  they  com- 
pared the  different  accounts  which  they  received  ;  and,  after  a  mature 
consideration  of  the  whole,  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  tht 
colony  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas, 
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*n(l  rcco'innonilcd  by  tlie  Carrlinal.  They  plainly  i)crccivc(l  thai  the  Spaniard* 
BTttletl  in  America  were  su  lew  in  number,  that  they  could  neither  work  the 
irrines  which  had  been  opened,  nor  cultivate  the  country  j  that  they  depended 
forefTccting  l>oth  upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and,  it  deprived  of  it,  they 
must  instantly  relinquish  their  conquests,  or  give  up  all  the  advantages  which 
they  derivetf  from  them  :  that  no  allurement  was  so  powerful  as  tosurinount 
the  natural  aversion  of  the  IndiaiM  to  any  laliorious  elTort,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  authority  of  a  master  could  compel  them  to  work  ;  and  if  they  were 
not  kep'  constantly  under  the  eve  and  discipline  of  a  superior,  so  great  was 
their  natural  listlessncss  and  naifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to 
religious  instruction,  nor  observe  those  rites  of  Christianity  which  they  bad 
been  already  taught.  Upon  all  those  accounts,  the  superintendents  found 
it  necess.iry  to  tolerate  the  repartiinientoa,  and  to  sutler  the  Indians  to  remain 
under  subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.  They  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours, however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  etfects  of  this  establishment,  tiid  to 
secure  to  the  Indians  the  consolation  of  the  best  treatment  compatible  with 
a  state  of  servituile.  For  this  purpose,  they  revived  Ibniier  regul.ilions, 
they  prescribed  new  ones,  they  neglected  no  circumstance  that  tcjided  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  yoke  ;  and  by  their  authority,  their  example,  and 
their  exhortations,  they  laboured  to  inspire  their  countiymen  with  sentiments 
of  equity  and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  people  upon  whose  industrj- 
they  dependcof.  Zuazo,  in  his  department,  seconded  the  endeavours  of  the 
superintendents.  He  reformed  the  courts  of  justice  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  their  decisions  equitable  as  well  as  expeditious,  and  introduced 
various  reijulations  which  »reat  y  improved  the  interior  policy  of  the  colony. 
The  satislaction  which  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  superintendents  gave 
way  now  universal  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  New  Wodd  ;  and  all 
admired  the  boldness  of  Ximenes  in  having  departed  from  the  ordinary 
path  of  business  in  forming  his  plan,  as  well  as  his  sagacity  in  pitching  upon 
persons  whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  disinterestedness  rendered  them 
worthy  of  this  high  trust.* 

Las  Casas  alone  was  dissatisfied.  The  prudential  consideration  which 
influenced  the  superintendents  made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  regarded 
their  idea  of  accommodating  their  conduct  to  the  state  of  the  colony,  as  the 
maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid  policy,  which  tolerated  what  was  unjust 
because  it  was  beneficial.  He  contended  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature 
free,  and,  as  their  protector,  he  required  the  superintendents  not  to  bereave 
them  of  the  common  privilege  of  humanity.  They  received  his  most  virulent 
remonstrances  withou'  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their  own  system. 
The  Spanish  planters  did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and  were  ready 
to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  insisting  in  a  requisition  so  odious  to  them.  Las 
Casas,  in  order  to  screen  himself  Irom  their  rage,  found  it  nccessarj'  to  take 
shelter  in  a  convent  ;  and  perceiving  that  all  his  efforts  in  America  were 
fruitless,  he  soon  set  out  for  Europe,  with  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon 
the  protection  of  a  people  whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  oppressed.! 

Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind  with  which  he  usually  applied 
to  business.  Las  Casas  must  have  met  with  no  very  gracious  reception  upon 
his  return  to  Spain.  But  he  found  the  Cardinal  languishing  under  a  mortal 
distemper,  and  preparing  to  resign  his  authority  to  the  young  king,  w  ho  was 
daily  expected  from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived,  took  possession 
ot  the  government,  and,  by  the  death  of  Ximenes,  lost  a  minister  whose 
abilities  and  integrity  entitled  him  to  direct  his  affairs.  Many  of  the  Flemish 
nobility  had  accompanied  their  sovereign  to  Spain.  From  that  warm  pre- 
dilection to  his  countrymen,  which  was  natural  at  his  age,  he  consulted  inem 
with  respect  to  all  the  transactions  in  his  new  kingdom  •,  and  they,  with 
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ail  iiuliscrcrt  f.'iucrncHfl,  intruded  themselves  into  every  buHJnuss,  and  seized 
aliiuwt  every  dupnrtnient  o(  ndministratiun.*  The  direction  ol'  American 
affairs  was  an  oliject  t(H)  alluring  to  esc.ipo  their  attention.  I.as  Casak 
observed  Iheir  growing:  intliience  ;  and  though  priijectors  are  iriually  too 
tangiiine  to  conduct  tneir  schemes  with  tiincli  dexlority,  he  possessed  a 
bustlini;,  indefatii^ahle  activity,  whicii  sonietiiiics  accoinplishtM  its  puiposci 
with  ^rcatitr  suci.  •°  than  the  most  exquisite  discernment  and  addn  ss.  He 
courted  the  Klem»  ministers  wil'<  assiduity.  He  represented  to  iIhmii  ihc 
absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hithe  to  adopted  with  respect  to  the  jjovern 
tnentof  America,  particularly  (Uirinij;  the  administration  of  Ferdinand,  and 
pointed  out  the  ((elects  of  those  arranu;emerits  which  Ximcnes  had  in- 
troduced. The  memory  ol  Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemints.  'I'lie 
superior  virtues  and  abilities  of  Ximencs  liad  lon(j:  been  the  object  of  their 
envy.  They  I'ondlv  wished  to  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  ctiiidemninp  tlie 
measurt's  both  of  the  monarcli  and  of  the  minister,  and  of  reliecliiiff  some 
discredit  on  their  political  wisdom.  The  friends  of  Uon  Diejro  Columbus, 
a'l  ■."ell  as  the  Spanish  courtiers  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Cardi- 
nal's administration,  joined  Las  Casas  in  censurinp  the  scheme  of  sending 
superintendents  to  America.  This  union  of  so  many  interests  and  passions 
was  irresistible ;  and  inconsequence  of  it  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  tofiether 
with  their  associate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Kodeiigo  de  Figueroa,  a 
lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  island,  and 
received  instructions,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to 
examine  once  more,  v/ith  the  utmost  attention,  the  point  in  controversy 
between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  respect  to  the  treatn>snt 
of  the  nati/es;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  do  every  {n'lna;  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  race.t 

This  was  all  that  the  zeal  uf  Las  Casas  could  procure  at  that  juncture  in 
favour  of  the  Indians.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  improvements 
in  America,  unless  the  Spanish  i)l;mters  could  command  the  laoour  of  the 
natives,  was  an  iniiuperaole  objection  to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free 
subjects.  In  order  to  prtjvide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he 
found  it  was  n  vain  to  mention  his  scheme.  Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase 
a  sufficient  number  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  as  slaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating  the  ground.  One 
of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  had  derived  from  their  disco- 
veries in  Afric.  arose  from  the  trade  in  slaves.  Various  circumstances 
concurred  in  veviving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had  been  long  abolislied 
in  Eun)pe,  and  which  is  no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than 
to  the  principles  of  religion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  three,  a  few  negro  slaves  had  been  sent  into  the  New  VVorld.^  In  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  impor- 
tation of  them  in  greater  numbers.§  They  were  found  to  be  a  more  robust 
and  bardy  race  than  the  natives  of  America.  They  were  more  capable  ot 
enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servitude,  and  the  labour  of  one  negro 
was  computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indiaiis.ll  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
however,  when  solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  rejected 
the  proposition,  because  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of 
men  to  slavery,  while  he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty 
to  another.H  But  Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who 
huny  with  headlong  impetuosity  towards  a  favourite  point,  was  incspable 
of  making  this  distinction.  While  he  contended  earnestly  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people  bom  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enslave  (he 
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inhabitants  of  another  region ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  th« 
Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impose 
one  still  heavier  upon  the  Africans.  Unfortunately  for  the  latter.  Las  Casas's 
plan  was  adopted.  Charles  gjranted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favour- 
tcs,  containing  an  exclusive  right  of  importing  four  thousand  negroes  into 
America.  The  favourite  sola  his  patent  to  some  Genoese  merchants  lor 
twenty-five  thousand  ducats,  and  they  were  the  first  who  brought  into  a 
regular  form  that  commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America,  which 
has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing  extent.* 

But  the  Genoese  merchants  [1518],  conducting  their  operations,  at  firet, 
with  the  rapacity  of  monopolists,  demanded  such  a  high  price  for  negroes, 
that  the  number  imported  into  Hispaniola  made  no  great  change  upon  the 
state  of  the  colony.  Las  Casas,  whose  zeal  was  no  less  inventive  than  inde- 
fn*ia:able,  had  recourse  to  another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians 
He  observed,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  had  settled  hitherto  in  America, 
were  sailors  and  soldiers  employed  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the 
countiy ;  the  younger  sons  ot  noble  families,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
acquirmg  suddien  wealth ;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence 
or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native  land.  Instead  of  such  men,  who 
were  dissolute,  rapacious,  and  incapable  of  that  sober  persevering  industiy 
which  is  requisite  in  forming  new  colonies,  he  proposed  to  supply  the  set- 
tlements in  Hispaniola  and  otner  parts  of  the  New  World  with  a  suHicient 
number  of  labourers  and  husbandmen,  who  should  be  allured  by  suitable 
premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  thev  were  accustomed  to  fatigue, 
would  be  able  to  perform  the  work  to  which  tne  Indians,  frotn  the  feebleness 
of  their  constitution,  were  unequal,  and  might  soon  become  useful  and 
opulent  citizens.  But  though  Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need  of  a  recruit 
of  inhabitants,  having  been  visited  at  this  time  with  the  small-pox,  which 
swept  off  almost  all  tlie  Uuiives  who  had  survived  their  long  continued  op- 
pression ;  and  though  Las  Casas  had  the  countenance  of  the  Flemish 
ministers,  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted 
all  his  projects.t 

Las  Casas  now  despan-ed  of  procuring  any  relief  for  the  Indians  in  those 
places  where  the  Spaniards  were  already  settled.  The  evil  was  become 
so  inveterate  there  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure.  But  such  discoveries  were 
daily  making  in  the  continent  as  gave  a  high  idea  both  of  its  extent  and 
populousness.  In  all  those  vast  regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony 
planted ;  and  except  a  small  spot  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  natives  still 
occupied  the  whole  country.  This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field  for 
the  humanity  and  zeal  of  Las  Casas,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
prevent  a  pernicious  system  from  being  introduced  there,  though  he  had 
failed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  overturn  it  where  it  was  already  esta- 
blished. Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  country 
stretching  along  the  seacoast  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  to  the  western  froniiei 
of  that  province  now  known  by  the  n&me  of  Santa  Martha.  He  proposed 
to  settle  there  with  a  colony  composed  of  husbandmen,  labourers,  und 
»»cclesia''tic3.  He  engaged  in  the  space  of  two  years  to  civilize  ten  thousand 
df  the  r  .lives,  and  to  instruct  them  so  thorouglily  in  the  arts  of  social  liie, 
that  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand 
ducats  should  arise  to  the  king.  In  ten  years  he  expected  that  his  improve- 
•nents  would  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  yield  annually  sixty  thousand  ducats. 
He  stipulated,  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  should  ever  be  permitted  to  settle 
in  this  district ;  and  that  no  Spaniard  whatever  should  enter  it  without  his 
permission.  He  even  projected  to  clothe  the  oeople  whom  he  l(xjk  alon;; 
with  him  in  some  distinguishing  garb,  which  did  not  resemi)le  the  Spanish 
dress,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  different  race  of  men 
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from  those  who  had  hrought  so  many  calamities  upon  .  heir  country.*  From 
this  scheme,  of  which  I  have  traced  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifest  that 
Las  Casas  had  formed  ideas  concerning  the  method  of  treating  the  Indians, 
similar  to  those  by  which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  carried  on  their  great 
operations  in  another  part  of  the  same  continent.  He  supposed  that  the 
Europeans,  by  availing  themselves  of  that  ascendant  which  they  possessed 
in  consequence  of  their  superior  prepress  in  science  and  improvement,  might 
gradually  form  the  minds  of  the  Americans  to  relish  those  comforts  of  which 
tiie/  ^vere  destitute,  might  train  them  to  the  artsof  civil  life,  and  render  them 
capable  of  its  functions. 

But  to  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  and  the  council  of  the  Indies,  this  project 
appeared  not  only  chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  They  deemed 
the  faculties  of  the  i^mericans  to  be  naturally  so  limited,  and  their  indolence 
80  excessive,  that  eveiy  attempt  to  instruct  or  to  improve  them  would  be 
fruitless.  They  contended,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  give 
the  command  of  a  country  extending  above  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast 
to  a  fanciful  presumptuous  enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  government.  Las  Casas,  far  from  being 
discouraged  with  a  repulse,  which  ne  had  reason  to  expect,  had  recourse 
once  more  to  the  Flemish  favourites,  who  zealously  patronized  his  scheme 
ni'jrely  because  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Spanish  ministers.  They  p;e- 
vailetf  with  their  master,  who  had  lately  beei\  raised  to  the  Imperial 
dignity,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  measure  to  a  select  numb«;r  of  his 
privy  counsellors  ;  and  Las  Casas  having  excepted  against  the  members  ot 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  as  partial  and  interested,  tb«y  were  all  excluded. 
The  decision  of  men  chosen  by  recommendation  of  the  Flemir^s  waa 
perfectly  conformable  to  their  sentiments.  They  warmly  approvetf  of  Las 
Casas's  plan,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  restricted 
the  territory  allotted  him  to  threehundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  Cumana; 
allowing  him,  however,  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleased  towards  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.t 

T'his  determination  did  not  pass  uncensured.  Almost  every  person  who 
had  been  in  the  West  Indies  exclaimed  against  it,  and  supported  their 
opinion  so  confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as  maoe  it  advisable 
to  pause  and  to  review  the  subject  more  deliberately.  Charles  himself, 
th()ug;h  accustomed,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  his  ministers  with  such  submissive  deference  as  did  not  promise  that 
decisive  vigour  of  mind  which  distinguished  his  riper  years,  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Flemings  took  part  in  every 
a(T;ii*r  relating  to  America  flowed  from  some  improper  motive,  and  began  to 
discover  an  inclination  io  examine  in  person  into  the  state  of  the  question 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the  proper  manner  ol 
treating  them.  An  opportunity  of  making  this  inquiry  with  great  advantage 
sonn  occurred  |\Iune  20].  Qu'evedo,  the  bishop  of  Darien,  who  had  accom- 
panied Pedrarias  to  the  continent  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirteen,  happened  to  land  at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  resided. 
It  was  quickly  Known  that  his  sentiments  concerning  the  talents  and  dis- 
position of  the  Indians  ditfered  from  those  of  Las  Casas:  and  Charles 
naturally  concluded  that  by  confronting  two  respectable  persons,  who, 
during  their  residence  in  America,  had  full  leisure  to  observe  the  mannen 
of  the  people  whom  they  pretended  t3  describe,  he  might  be  able  to 
discover  which  of  them  had  formed  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  discern- 
ment and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed.  The  emperor  appeared 
with  extiaordinary  pomp,  and  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  great  hall  of 
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the  palace.  His  principal  courtiers  attended.  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  summoned  to  be  present.  The  bishop  of  Darien 
was  called  upon  first  to  deliver  his  opinion.  He,  in  a  short  discourse, 
lamented  the  fatal  desolation  of  America  by  the  extinction  of  so  many  ot 
ts  inhabitants ;  he  acknowledged  that  this  must  be  imputed,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  extensive  rigour  and  inconsiderate  proceedings  of  the 
Spaniards ;  but  declared  that  all  the  people  of  the  New  World  v/hom  he 
bad  seen,  either  in  the  continent  or  in  the  islands,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
race  of  men  marked  out,  by  the  inferiority  of  their  talents,  for  servitude, 
and  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  instruct  or  improve,  unless  they  were 
kept  under  the  continual  inspection  of  a  master.  Las  Casas,  at  greater 
length  and  with  more  fervour,  defended  his  own  system.  He  rejected  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was  born  to  servitude  as  irreligious 
and  inhuman.  He  asserted  that  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  were  not 
naturally  despicable,  but  unimproved ;  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  in  the  pri"" jiples  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  acquiring  the  industry 
and  arts  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  various  oilices  of  social  life ; 
that  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  their  nature  rendered  them  so  submissive 
and  docile,  that  they  might  be  led  and  formed  with  a  gentle  hand.  He 
professed  that  bis  intentions  in  proposing  the  scheme  now  under  considera 
tion  were  pure  and  disint^ii.  'od;  and  though  from  the  accoinplishmunt  ot 
his  designs  inestimable  L  eii..  '  •  '."ould  result  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  he 
never  had  claimed,  nor  e  v  uld  receive,  any  recompense  on  that 
account. 

Charles,  ailer  hearing  buii.,  and  consulting  with  his  ministers,  did  not 
think  himself  sufficiently  informed  to  establish  any  general  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Indians ;  but  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  Las  Casas,  and  as  even  the  bishop  of  Darien  admitted  h's 
scheme  to  be  of  such  importance  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  its  effects, 
he  issued  a  patent  [1522],  granting  him  the  district  of  Cumana  formerly 
mentioned,  with  full  power  to  establish  a  colony  there  according  to  his 
own  plan.* 

Las  Casas  pushed  on  the  preparations  for  his  voyage  with  his  usual 
ardour.  But,  either  from  his  own  inexperience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
or  from  the  sejret  opposition  of  the  bpanish  nobility,  who  universally 
dreaded  the  success  of^  an  institution  that  inight  rob  them  of  the  industrious 
and  useful  hands  which  cultivated  their  estates,  his  progress  in  engaging 
husbandmen  and  labourers  was  extremely  slow,  and  he  could  not  prevail 
on  more  than  two  hundred  to  accompany  him  to  Cumana. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal.  With  this  tilender  train,  hardly 
sufficient  to  take  possession  of  such  a  large  territory,  and  altogether  uneaual 
t  J  any  effectual  attempt  towards  civilizing  its  inhahitants,  he  set  sail.  The 
4rst  place  at  which  he  touched  was  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  There  he 
received  an  account  of  a  new  obstacle  to  tlie  execution  of  bis  scheme, 
n'ore  insuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  encountered.  When  he  left 
America,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  Spaniards 
had  little  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  continent  except  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  But  as  every  species  of  internal  industry 
began  tos'.-jfnate  in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  natives, 
the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those  hands  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
carried  on  their  operations,  this  prompted  them  to  try  various  expedients 
for  supplying  ♦hat  loss.  Considerable  numbers  of  negroes  were  imported ; 
but,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  price,  many  of  the  planters  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them.  In  order  to  procure  slaves  at  an  easier  rate,  some 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
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ol  the  continent.  In  places  where  they  found  themselves  inferior  in  strength, 
ttiey  traded  with  the  natives,  and  gave  European  toys  in  exchange  for  the 
plates  of  gold  v/orn  by  them  as  ornaments ;  but,  wherever  they  could 
surprise  or  overpower  tne  Indians,  they  carried  them  o£f  by  force,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves.*  In  those  predatory  excursions  such  atrocious  acts  of 
violence  and  cruelty  had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name  was 
held  in  detestation  all  over  the  continent.  Whenever  any  ships  appeared, 
the  inhabitants  either  fled  to  the  woods,  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  in  arms 
to  repel  those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tranquillity.  They  forced  some 
parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  with  precipitation ;  they  cut  off  others ; 
and  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment  against  the  whole  nation,  they 
murdered  two  Dominican  missionaries,  whose  zeal  had  prompted  them  to 
settle  in  the  province  of  Cumana.t  This  outrage  against  persons  revered 
for  their  sanctity  excited  such  indignation  among  the  people  of  Hispanioia, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  their  licentious  and  cruel  proceedings,  were 

J>ossessed  with  a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  superstitious  respect 
or  its  ministers,  that  they  determined  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment, 
not  only  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  race. 
With  this  view,  they  gave  the  command  of  five  ships  and  three  hundred 
men  to  Dieg'o  Ocampo,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Cumana 
with  fire  ana  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  His- 
panioia. This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Puerto  Rico,  in  its  way  to 
the  continent ;  and  as  Ocampo  refused  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  immediately 
perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attemjpt  the  execution  of  hw 
pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  war  and  desolation.^ 

In  order  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  this  unfortunate  incident,  he 
set  sail  directly  tor  St.  Domingo  [April  12],  leaving  his  followers  cantoned 
out  amon^  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From  many  concurring  causes, 
the  reception  which  Las  Casas  met  with  in  Hispanioia  was  very  unfavour- 
able. In  his  negotiations  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  censured 
the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  settled  there  with  such  honest  severity  as 
rendered  him  universally  odious  to  them.  They  considered  their  own 
ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  success.  They  were  now  elated 
with  hope  of  receiving  a  lai^c  recruit  of  slaves  from  Cumana,  which  must 
be  relinquished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  settling  his  projected  colony 
there.  Figueroa,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
m  Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity  of  the  Indians, 
that  was  represented  as  decisive  against  the  system  of  Las  C?sas.  He 
collected  in  Hispanioia  a  good  number  of  the  natives,  and  settled  them 
in  two  villages,  leaving  them  at  perfect  liberty,  and  with  the  uncontrolled 
direction  of  their  own  actions.  But  that  people,  accustomed  to  a  mode 
of  life  extremely  different  from  that  which  takes  place  wherever  civiliza- 
tion has  made  any  considerable  progress,  were  incapable  of  assuming 
new  habits  at  once.  Dejected  with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those 
of  their  country,  they  exerted  so  little  iiidustrjr  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
appeared  so  devoid  of  solicitude  or  foresight  in  providing  for  their  own 
wants,  and  were  such  strangers  to  arrangement  in  conducting  their  affairs, 
that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  incapalle  of  being  formed  to  live 
like  men  in  social  life,  and  considered  them  as  children,  who  should  be 
kept  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  superior  to  themselves  in 
wisdom  and  sagacity.§ 

Notwithstanding  all  those  circumstances,  which  alienated  the  persons 
in  Hispanioia  to  whom  Las  Casas  applied  from  himself  and  from  his 
measures,  he,  bv  his  activity  and  perseverance,  bjr  some  concessions  and 
many  threats,  obtained  at  length  a  small  body  ot  troops  to  protect  him 
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and  his  colony  at  their  first  landing.  But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Kico, 
he  found  that  the  diseases  of  the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  several  of  his 
people ;  and  that  others  having  got  employment  in  that  island,  refused  to 
follow  him.  With  the  handful  that  remained,  he  set  sail  and  landed  in 
Cumana.  Ocampo  had  executed  his  commission  in  that  province  with 
such  barbarous  rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants,  sent  others 
in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced  the  rest  to  flv  for  shelter  to  the  woods, 
that  the  people  of  a  small  colony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a  place  which 
be  named  Toledo,  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in  a  desolated  countr}' 
There,  however.  Las  Casas  was  obliged  to  fix  his  residence,  thou|(b 
deserted  both  by  the  tro<^s  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by  those  under 
the  command  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  calamities  to 
which  he  must  be  exposed  in  that  wretched  station.  He  made  the  best 
provision  in  his  power  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  his  followers ,  1  u' 
as  his  utmost  efforts  availed  little  towards  securing  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  returned  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more  effectual  aid  for 
the  preservation  of  men  who,  from  confidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into 
a  post  of  so  much  danger.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  natives,  having 
discovered  the  feeble  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spaniards,  assembled 
secretly,  attacked  them  with  the  fury  natural  to  men  exasperated  by  many 
injuries,  cut  off  a  good  number,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly  in  the  utmost 
consternation  to  the  island  of  Cubagua.  The  small  colony  settled  there 
on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery,  catching  the  panic  with  which  their  coun 
trymen  had  been  seized,  abanaoned  the  island,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remn ined 
in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent  islands,  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
to  the  borders  of  Darien.  Astonished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters. 
Las  Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face  after  this  fatal  termination  of  all 
his  splendid  schemes.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  St.  Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.* 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Cumana  happened  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chosen  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Las  Casas's  negotiations  from  tHeir  first  rise  to  their  final  issue  without 
interruption.  His  system  was  the  object  of  long  and  attentive  discussion ;  and 
though  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  partly  from  his  own 
rashness  and  imprudence,  and  partly  from  the  malevolent  opposition  of  his 
adversaries,  were  not  attended  with  that  success  which  he  promised  with 
too  san^ne  confidence,  great  praise  is  due  to  his  humane  activity,  which 
gave  rise  to  various  regulations  that  were  of  some  benefit  to  that  unhappy 
people.  I  return  now  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  as  tney 
occur  in  the  order  of  time.t 

Diego  Velasquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleven,  still  retained  the  government  of  that  island,  as  the 
deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though  he  seldom  acknowledged  his  supe- 
rior, and  aimed  at  rendering  his  own  authority  altogether  independent  J 
Under  his  prudent  administration,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  most  nourishing 
of  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  fame  of  this  allured  thither  many  persons 
fit>ni  the  other  colonies,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  some  permanent  establish- 
ment or  some  employment  for  their  activity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  west  of 
all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean  which  stretches 
beyond  it  towards  that  quarter  had  not  hitherto  been  explored,  these  circum- 
stances naturally  invited  the  inhabitants  to  attempt  new  discoveries.  An 
expedition  tor  this  purpose,  in  v;hich  activity  and  resolution  might  conduct 
to  sudden  wealth,  was  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age  than  the  patient 
industiy  requisite  in  clearing  ground  and  manufacturing  sugar.    Instigated 
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Dy  this  spirit,  several  officers,  who  had  served  under  Pedrarias  in  Danen, 
entered  into  an  association  to  undertalce  a  voyage  of  discoveiy.  They 
persuaded  Franscisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opulent  planter  in  Cujsa, 
and  a  man  of  distiriguished  couraee,  to  join  with  them  irtne  adventure,  and 
chose  him  to  be  *neir  commander.  Velasquez  not  only  approved  of  the 
design,  but  assisted  in  carrymg  it  on.  As  tne  veterans  from  Darien  were 
extremely  indigent,  he  anu  Cordova  advanced  money  for  purchasing  three 
small  vessels,  and  furnished  them  with  every  thing  requisite  either  for 
traffic  or  for  war.  A  hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  their, 
and  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  eighth  of  February,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  ana  seventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot, 
Antonio  Alaminos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admiral  Columbus,  they 
stood  directly  west,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who 
uniformly  maintained  that  a  westerly  course  would  lead  to  the  most 
important  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  after  their  departure  from  St.  Jago,  they  saw  land, 
which  proved  to  be  Cape  Catoche,  the  eastern  point  of  that  laig^e  peninsula 
projecting  from  the  continent  of  America,  which  still  retains  its  original  name 
of  Yucatan.  As  they  approached  the  shore,  five  canoes  came  off  full  of 
people  decently  clad  in  cotton  garments  ;  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other  part  of  America  possessed  by  naked 
savages.  Cordova  endeavoured  by  small  presents  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  these  people.  They,  though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects  now  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spaniards  to  visit  their 
habitations,  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed  accordingly, 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  country,  they  observed  with  new  wonder 
some  large  houses  built  with  stone.  But  they  soon  found  that,  if  the 
people  ot  Yucatan  had  made  progress  in  improvement  beyond  their  coui 
trymen,  they  were  likewise  more  artful  and  warlike.  For  though  tbiB 
cazique  had  received  Cordova  with  niany  tokens  of  friendship,  he  had 
posted  a  considerable  body  of  his  subjects  in  ambush  behind  a  thicket, 
who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
with  |2|reat  boldness,  and  some  degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  first  flight 
of  their  arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded ;  but  the  Indians 
were  struck  with  such  terror  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  fire  arms,  and 
so  surprised  at  the  execution  done  by  them,  by  the  cross  bows,  and  by  the 
other  weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately.  Cordova 
quitted  a  country  where  he  had  met  with  such  a  fierce  reception,  carrying 
off  two  prisoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a  small  temple  which  he 
plundered  in  his  retreat. 

He  continued  his  course  towards  the  west,  without  losing  sight  of  the  coast, 
and  on  the  sixteenth  day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There  the  natives  re- 
ceived them  more  hospitably;  but  the  Spaniards  were  much  surprised,  that  on 
ail  the  extensive  coast  along  which  they  had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined 
to  be  a  lara^e  island,  they  had  not  observed  any  river  [26].  As  their  water  had 
began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  supply  ;  and  at  length 
they  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potoncnan,  some  leagues  beyond 
Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  protect  the  sailors  while  em- 
ployed in  filling  the  casks ;  but  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  natives 
rustled  down  upon  them  with  such  fury  and  in  such  numbers,  that  forty 
seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  one  man  only  of  the 
whole  body  escaped  unhurt.  Their  commander,  though  wounded  in 
twelve  different  places,  directed  the  retreat  with  presence  of  mind  equal 
to  the  courap:e  with  which  he  had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  nnd 
with  much  difficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  After  this  fptal  repulse, 
nothing  remained  but  to  hasten  back  to  Cuba  with  their  shattered  forces. 
In  their  passage  thither  they  suffered  the  most  exquisite  dist  ess  for  want 
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of  water,  that  men,  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in  small  vessels,  and  ex 
posed  to  the  lieat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  be  supposed  to  endure.    Some  ot 
them,  sinking  under  these  calamities,  died  by  the  way;  Cordova,  their 
commander,  expired  soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba.* 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this  expedition,  it  con- 
tributed rather  to  animate  than  to  damp  a  spirit  of  enterprise  amone 
the  Spaniards.  They  had  discovered  an  extensive  countnr,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance,  and  possessed 
by  a  people  far  superior  in  improvement  to  any  hithf  •")  known  in  Ame- 
rica.      Tnough  they  had  carried  on  little  t.  mm-  intercouise  with 

the  natives,  they  had  brought  off  some  o  .aentsr  '.d,  not  conside- 
rable in  value,  but  of  singular  fabric.  lucse  circumstances,  related 
with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  men  desirous  of  heightening  the  meri< 
of  their  own  exploits,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  romantic  hopcN 
and  expectations.  Great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedi- 
tion. Velasquez,  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  service  so 
meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to  claim  the  government  of  Cuba  in- 
dependent of  the  admiral,  not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his 
own  expense  fitted  out  four  ships  for  the  voyage.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  volunteers,  among  whom  were  -jeveral  persons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
embarked  in  this  enterprise.  The  command  of  it  was  ^iven  to  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage,  with  instructions  to 
observe  attentively  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  he  should  discover, 
to  barter  for  gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were  inviting,  to  settle  a  colonv  in 
some  proper  station.  He  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  pilot,  Alaminos, 
held  the  same  course  as  in  the  former  voyage ;  but  the  violence  of  the 
currents  carrying  the  ships  to  the  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made 
was  the  island  of  Cozuinel,  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
iiade  no  long  stay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  thej 
rea:hed  Potonchan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula.  The  desire  of 
avenging  their  countrymen,  who  had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with  their 
ideas  of  good  policy,  in  jirompting  them  to  land,  that  they  might  chastise 
the  Indians  of  that  listrict  with  such  exemplary  rigour  as  would  strike 
terror  into  all  the  pcjple  round  them.  But  tnough  they  di- embarked  all 
their  troops,  and  carried  ashore  some  field  pieces,  the  Indian.i  fought  with 
f.uch  courage,  that  the  Spaniards  gained  the  victory  with  difficulty,  and 
were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  would 
prove  more  formidable  enemies  than  any  they  had  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
America.  From  Potonchan  they  continued  their  voyage  towards  the  west, 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  casting  anchor  every  evening, 
from  dread  of  the  dangerous  accidents  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  in 
an  unknown  sea.  During  the  day  their  eyes  were  turned  continually 
towards  land,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the 
countiy,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they  beheld  Many 
villages  were  scattered  along  the  coast,  in  wh'ch  they  could  distinguisr 
houses  of  stone  that  appeared  white  and  lofty  at  a  distance.  In  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  they  fancied  these  to  be  cities  adonied  with  towera 
and  pinnacles;  and  one  of  the  soldiers  happening  to  remark  that  this 
country  resembled  Spain  in  appearance,  Grijalva,  with  universal  applause, 
called  it  JVew  Spain,  the  name  which  still  distinguishes  this  extensive  and 
opulent  province  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  [27].  They  landed 
in  a  river  which  the  natives  called  Taba$co  [June  S] ;  and  tlie  fame  of  their 


*  Herrnrn,  doc  3.  lib.  tl.  o.  17, 18.  Hist.  Vordadora  de  la  Conqulatn  dn  la  Niinvs  Kxpnna  pot 
Bornal  Diaz  del  f.'dsiilJo,  cap.  1—7.  Oviedo,  lib.  ivii.  c.  3.  Gomara,  c.  S3.  P.  Martyr  de  IiisulU 
niipcr  invciitis  p  .39. 
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victory  at  Koionchan  having  reached  this  place,  the  cazique  not  onh 
received  thein  amicably,  but  bestowed  presents  upon  them  oi"  such  vulue, 
as  confirmed  the  high  ideas  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  respect 
to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  countiy.  These  ideas  were  raised  still 
higher  by  v\  hat  occurred  at  the  place  where  they  next  touched.  This  was 
.".onsiderably  to  the  west  of  Tabasco,  in  the  province  since  known  by  the 
laint  if  Guaxaca.  There  they  were  received  with  the  respect  paid  to 
superior  beings.  The  people  perfumed  them,  as  they  landed,  with  mcense 
of  gum  copal,  and  presented  to  them  as  offerings  the  choicest  delicacies  of 
.beir  country.  Tney  were  extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new 
vitjitants,  and  in  six  days  the  Spaniards  obtained  ornaments  oi  gold  oi 
curious  workmanship,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousant.  pesos,  in  exchange 
for  European  toys  of  small  price.  The  two  prisoners  ^  nom  Cordova  had 
brought  from  Yucatan,  had  hitherto  served  as  interpreters ;  but  as  they  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  this  country,  the  Spaniards  learned  from 
the  natives  by  signs,  that  they  were  subjects  of  a  great  monarch  called 
Montezuma,  whose  dominions  extended  over  that  and  many  other  provinces 
Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  pleased, 
Grijalva  contmued  his  course  towards  the  west.  He  landed  on  a  small 
island  [June  19],  which  he  named  the  Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  there  the 
Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  horrid  spectacle  of  human  victims, 
wnich  the  barbarous  superstition  of  the  natives  offered  to  their  gods.  He 
touched  at  another  small  island,  which  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this 
place  he  despatched  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velasquez, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  important  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  and 
with  all  the  treasure  that  he  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himself,  with  the  remaining  vessels, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,the  country  still  ap 
peariiig  to  be  well  peopled,  fertile,  and  opulent. 

Several  of  Grijalva's  officers  contended  that  it  was  not  enough  to  have 
discovered  those  delightful  regions,  or  to  have  performed,  at  their  different 
landing-places,  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  them  for  the 
crown  ol  Castile,  and  tnat  their  gior^'  was  incomplete,  unless  they  planted 
a  colony  in  some  proper  station,  which  might  not  only  secure  the  Spanish 
nation  a  footing  in  the  countiy,  but,  with  the  reinforcements  which  they 
were  certain  of  receiving,  might  gradually  subject  the  whole  to  the 
dominion  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  squadron  had  now  been  above  five 
months  at  sea  ;  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  was  exhausted,  and, 
what  remained  of  their  stores  so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use  ;  they  haa  lost  some  men  by  death  ; 
others  were  sickly  ;  the  country  was  crowded  with  people  who  seemed 
to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave;  and  they  were  under  the  government 
of  one  powerful  monarch,  who  could  biing  them  to  act  against  their  invaders 
with  united  force.  To  plant  a  colony  under  so  many  circumstances  ot 
disadvantage,  appeared  a  scheme  too  perilous  to  be  attemjjted.  Grijalva, 
though  possessea  both  of  ambition  and  courage,  was  destitute  of  the 
superior  talents  capable  of  forming  or  executing  such  a  great  plan.  He 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Cuba,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  ot 
liis  voyage,  and  accdinplished  all  that  the  armament  which  he  commanded 
enabled  him  to  perform.  He  returned  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October,  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure  about 
six  months  before.* 

This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful  voyage  which  the 
Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in  the  New  World.  They  had  discovered 
that  Yucatan  was  not  an  island  as  they  had  supposed,  but  part  of  the  great 
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continent  of  America.  From  Potonchan  they  had  pursued  their  course 
for  many  hundred  miles  along  a  coast  formerly  unexplored,  stretching  at 
first  towards  the  west,  and  then  turning  to  the  north;  all  the  country  which 
they  had  discovered  appeared  to  be  no  less  valuable  than  extensive.  As 
soon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba,  Velasquez,  transported  with  success  so 
far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  immediately  despatched  a 
person  of  confidence  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to  Sp4in,  to 
exhibit  the  rich  productions  of  the  countries  which  had  been  discovered 
by  his  means,  and  to  solicit  such  an  increase  of  authority  as  might  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them.  Without  waiting 
for  the  return  of  his  messenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva,  of  whom 
he  was  become  sojealous  or  distrustful  that  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to 
employ  him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a  powerful  armament  as  might 
prove  equal  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much  danger  and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was  now  intent  terminated 
in  conquests  ot  ereater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
achieved,  and  lea  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if  compared 
with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom  they  were  hitherto  acquamted, 
may  be  considered  as  highly  civilized  ;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we 

Croceed  to  the  history  of  events  extremely  different  from  those  which  we 
ave  already  related,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New 
World  when  first  discovered,  and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  manners 
of  the  rude  uncultivated  tribes  that  occupiea  all  the  parts  oi  it  with  which 
tho  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  acquainted. 


BOOK  lY. 

rwEiTTT-Bix  years  had  elasped  since  Columbus  had  conducted  the 
people  of  Europe  to  the  New  VVorld.  During  that  period  the  Spaniards 
nad  made  great  progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions.  They  had 
visited  all  the  islands  scattered  m  different  clusters  through  that  part  oi 
the  ocean  which  flows  in  between  North  and  South  America.  They  had 
sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  had  found  that  it  stretched  without 
interruption  through  this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  discovered 
the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which  opened  new  prospects  in  that  quarter. 
They  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led 
them  to  observe  the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite  direction; 
and  though  they  pushed  their  discoveries  no  further  towards  the  North, 
other  nations  had  visited  those  parts  which  they  neglected.  The  English, 
in  a  voyage  the  motives  and  success  of  which  shall  be  related  in  another 
part  of  this  History,  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  America  from  Labrador 
to  the  confines  of  Florida  ;  and  the  Portuguese,  in  quest  of  a  shorter 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  had  ventured  into  the  northern  seas,  and 
vieHved  the  same  regions.*  Thus,  at  the  period  where  1  have  chosen  to 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New  Worla,  its  extent  was  known  almost 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The 
countries  which  stretch  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  America, 
the  great  empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interior  state  of  the  extensive  dominions 
subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still  undiseovered. 

*  Horrera,  dee.  1.  lib.  vi  c.  16 
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When  we  contemplate  tne  New  World,  the  first  circumstance  that 
strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It  was  not  a  small  portion  of  the  earth, 
80  inconsiderable  that  it  might  have  escaped  tlie  observation  or  research  ol 
former  ages,  which  Columbus  discovered.  He  made  known  a  new 
hemisphere,  larger  than  either  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted 
divisions  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  a 
third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its  position. 
it  stretches  from  the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  southern  latitude, 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  old 
continent  on  that  side  of  the  line.  A  country  of  such  extent  passes  through 
all  the  climates  capable  of  becoming  the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for 
yielding  the  various  productions  peculiar  either  to  the  temperate  or  to  the 
torrid  regions  of  the  earth. 

Next  To  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  which 
it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  observer.  Nature 
seems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  operations  upon  a  larger  scale  and  with 
a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  distinguished  the  features  ol  this  country  by  a 

Eeculiar  magnificence.  The  mountains  in  America  are  much  superior  in 
eight  to  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  tlie  globe.  Even  the  plain  ol 
Quito,  which  may  be  consider  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated 
further  above  the  sea  than  th.  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  stupendous 
ridfe  of  the  Andes,  no  less  remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rises  in 
different  places  more  than  one-third  above  the  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  the 
highest  land  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  said 
toTiide  their  heads  in  the  clouds ;  the  storms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder 
bursts  below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
In  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  everlasting  siiows  [28], 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  proportionably  large,  witn 
which  the  streams  in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either 
for  length  of  course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which  they  roll  towards 
the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Plata  in  Soutn  America,  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Laurence  in  North  America,  flow  in  such  spacious 
channels,  that  long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tide,  they  resemble 
arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  rivers  of  fresh  water  [29], 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicuous  for  grandeur  than 
its  mountains  and  rivers.  There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
which  resembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lalces  in  North  America.  They 
may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh  water  ;  and  even  those  of  the 
second  or  third  class  in  magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  Sea 
escepted)  than  the  greatest  fake  of  the  ancient  continent. 

The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  favourable  to  commercial  inter- 
course. When  a  continent  is  formed,  like  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass, 
unbroken  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  interior  parts,  with  few 
large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the 
ereater  part  of  it  seems  destined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be 
debarred  from  any  active  or  enlarged  communication  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  When, like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean 
of  great  extent,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic ;  or  when,  like 
Asia,  its  coasts  is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the  country,  such 
as  the  Black  Sea,  the  Gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and  of 
Leotanp;  vhen  the  surrounding  seas  are  filled  with  lare;e  and  fertile 
islands,  and  the  continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers, 
those  regions  may  be  said  to  possess  whatever  can  facilitate  the  progress 
of  their  mhabitants  in  commerce  and  improvement.  In  all  these  respects 
America  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  other  quartere  of  the  globe.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  flows  in  between  North  and  South  America,  may 
be  considered  as  a  Mediterranean  sea,  which  opeas  a  maritime  commerce 
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with  all  the  fertile  countries  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  islamU 
scattered  in  it  are  inferior  only  to  those  in  the  Indian  Archipelngo,  id 
number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value.  As  we  stretch  along  the  northeni 
division  of  the  American  hemisphere,  the  Bay  of  Chesaijeak  presents  a 
spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  the  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts  of 
provinces  no  less  fertile  than  extensive  ;  and  if  ever  the  progress  ofculture 
and  population  shall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in  the  more 
northern  districts  of  America,  Hudson's  Bay  may  become  as  subservient 
to  commercial  intercourse  in  that  quarter  of  the  dobe,  ps  the  Baltic  is  in 
Europe.  The  other  great  portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompassed  on 
every  side  by  the  sea,  except  one  narrow  neck  which  separates  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spacious  bays 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  its  interior  parts  are  rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of 
large  rivers,  fed  by  so  many  auxiliary  streams,  flowing  in  such  various 
directions,  that  almost  without  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  industry  and 
art,  an  inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  through  all  the  provinces  from 
the  river  De  la  Plata  totheGulfofParia.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  nature  confined 
to  the  southern  division  of  America ;  ils  northern  continent  abounds  no  less  in 
rivers  which  are  navigable  almost  to  their  sources,  and  by  its  immense 
chain  of  lakes  provision  is  made  for  an  inland  communication,  more  extensive 
and  commodious  than  inany  quarterof  the  globe.  Tlie  countries  stretching 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  on  one  side,  to  that  of  California  on  the  other, 
which  form  the  chain  that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  continent 
together,  are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their  coast  on  one 
side  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Octan,  on  the  omer  by  the  Pacific.  Some 
of  their  rivers  flow  into  the  former,  some  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to  them 
all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  result  from  a  communication  with 
both. 

But  what  most  distinguishes  America  from  other  parts  of  the  earth  is  the 
peculiar  temperature  of  its  climate,  and  the  different  laws  to  which  it  is 
subject  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold.  We  cannot 
determine  with  precision  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
merely  by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  equator.  The  climate  of  a 
country  is  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the 
extent  of  continent,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  height  of  adjacent  moun- 
tains, and  many  other  circumstances.  The  influence  of  these,  however, 
is  from  various  causes  less  considerable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
continent ;  and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any  country  there,  we  can 
pronounce  with  greater  certainty  what  will  be  the  warmtn  of  its  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 

The  maxims  whicn  are  founded  upon  observation  of  our  hemisphere 
will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In  the  New  World,  cold  predominates.  The 
rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  those  regions  which  should 
be  temperate  by  their  position.  Countries  where  the  grape  and  the  fig 
should  ripen,  are  buried  under  snow  one  half  of  the  year;  and  lancfi 
situated  in  ^Ile  same  parallel  with  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  perpetual  frosts,  which  almost 
destroy  the  power  of  vegetation  [:50l.  As  we  advance  to  those  parts  ol 
America  which  lie  in  thesame  parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
blessed  with  a  uniform  enjoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly 
"'  '■'"'"  and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and 
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winter  reigns,  though  during  a  short  period,  with  extreme  severity.  If  w? 
proceed  along  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find 
the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  extending  itself  also  to  this  region  of 
the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of  its  fervour.  While  the  negro  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of 
Peru  breathes  an  airequally  tnild  and  temperate,  and  is  perpetually  shaded 
under  a  canopy  of  gray  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  tlw 
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«iir(.  \iVithout  obstructing  his  friendly  influence.*  Along  the  eastern  coast 
ut  America,  the  climate,  though  more  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in 
other  ^arts  of  the  earth,  is  nevertheless  considerably  milder  than  in  those 
countnes  o**  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  If  from  the 
southern  tropic  we  continue  our  progress  to  the  extremity  oi  the  American 
continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  seas,  and  countries  horrid,  barren,  and 
scarcely  habitable  for  cold,  much  sooner  than  in  the  north.t 

Various  causes  combine  in  rendering  the  climate ot' America  so  extremely 
different  from  that  of  the  ancient  continent.  Though  the  utmost  extent  of 
America  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  discovered,  we  know  that  it  advances 
much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or  Asia.  Botli  these  have 
large  seas  to  the  north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year ;  and  even 
when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is  less  intensely 
cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  But  in 
America  the  land  stretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole, 
and  spreads  out  immensely  to  the  west.  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The 
wind,  in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  so 
impregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keenness,  which  it 
retains  in  its  progress  through  warmer  climates,  and  it  is  not  entirely 
mitigated  until  it  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of 
North  America,  a  north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold  are  synonymous 
terms.  Even  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  moment  that  the  wincf  veers 
to  that  nuarter,  its  penetrating  inhuence  is  felt  in  a  transition  from  heat  to 
cold  no  less  violent  than  sudden.  To  this  powerful  cause  we  may  ascribe 
the  extraordinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  southerD 
provinces,  in  that  part  of  the  globe.;^ 

Other  causes,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the  active  power  of  heat  In 
those  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In 
all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direction 
from  east  to  west.  As  this  wind  holds  its  course  across  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  stretch  along  the  western  shores  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  collected  from  the 
sultry  plains  of  Asia,  and  the  burning  sands  in  the  African  deserts.  The 
coast  of  Africa  is,  accordingly,  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  most 
fervent  heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the  torrid  zone 
But  this  same  wind,  which  brings  such  an  accession  of  warmth  to  the 
countrie«  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverses  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  shore.  It  is  cooled  in  its 
passage  over  tnis  vast  body  of  water,  and  is  felt  as  a  refreshing  gale  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil  ["31],  and  Guiana,  rendering  these  countries,  though 
among  the  warmest  in  Americi,  temperate,  when  compared  with  those 
which  lie  opposite  to  them  in  Africa  ['32].  As  this  wind  advances  in  its 
course  across  America,  it  meets  with  immense  plains  covered  with  imne- 
netrable  forests,  or  occupied  by  large  rivers,  marshes,  and  stagnating 
waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  considerable  degree  of  heat.  At  length 
it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole 
continent.  In  passing  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  summits,  it  is  so 
thoroughly  cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  theri 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  thev  seem  exposed  by  their  situation.§ 
In  the  other  provinces  of  America,  from  Tierra  Ferme  westward  to  the 
Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  tlie  climate  is  tempered,  in  some  places,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  in  others,  by  their  extraordinary 

•  VoyBRe  do  Tflloa,  torn.  i.  p.  453.    An»m  s  Voyage,  p.  184.  t  Anion's  Voynge,  p.  74 ;  and 

VoyagH  de  Quiroii,  cht-r..  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyajtva,  tnm.  xiv.  p.  83.  Rich.trd  Hist.  Naturi  de  I'Air, 
ii.aUS,  fcc.  t  CharlcvoixHigt.de  Nr.uv.  Fr.  iii.  105.    Hist  Giriirale  des  Voyaiico,  torn,  zr 

SI5,  &c.  ^  Acosta  Hist  Novi  Orbis,  lil>.  li.  c.  11.  Biiiron  llijit.  A'aturcllu,  tec.  lont  il.51S,  hC 
U.  107,  &e.    Osborn's  Collect,  of  Voyagtf,  li.  p.  8fiS. 
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humidity,  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous  mountains  scattered  over  this  tract 
The  islands  of  America  in  the  torrid  zone  arc  either  small  or  inountainoui, 
•uid  are  Hinned  alternately  by  refreshing'  sea  and  land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the  southern  limits  o. 
America,  and  in  the  seas  beyond  it,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfying.  It  was  Ion);  supposed  that  a-  vast  continent,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  lav  between  the 
southern  extremity  of  America  and  the  Antarctic  pole.  The  same  prin- 
ciples which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  nortnem 
regions  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt 
at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  immense  extent  of  the 
southern  continent,  and  the  hrge  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean, 
weie  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  occa- 
lioii  the  unusual  sensation  of  cold,  and  the  still  more  uncommon  appearances 
of  frozen  seas  in  that  region  of  the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to 
which  such  influence  was  ascribed,  having  beon  searched  for  in  vain,  and 
the  space  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to  be  nn  open 
lea,  new  coqiectures  must  oe  formed  witn  respect  to  the  causes  of  a  tem- 
perature of  climate,  so  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  experience 
m  countries  removed  at  the  samo  distance  from  the  opposite  pole  [J"3]. 

After  contemplating  those  permanent  and  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
American  continent,  which  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  disposition  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  merits  attention  is  its  condition 
when  first  discovered,  as  far  as  that  depended  upon  the  industry  and  operations 
of  man.  The  effects  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more  extensive 
and  considerable  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine.  When 
we  survey  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  no  small  part  of  that  fertility  and 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work  of  man.  His 
efforts,  when  continued  through  a  succession  of  ages,  change  the  appearance 
and  Improve  the  qualities  oT  the  earth.  As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
continent  has  long  been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts  and 
industry,  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  the  earth  in  that  form  which  it 
assumes  when  rendered  fit  to  be  the  residence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men, 
and  to  supply  them  with  nourishment. 

But  in  the  New  World,  the  state  of  mankind  was  ruder,  and  the  aspect 
of  nature  extremelj^  different.  Throughout  all  its  vast  regions,  there  were 
only  two  monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territory,  or  distinguished 
by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The  rest  of  this  continent  was  possessed 
by  small  independent  tribes,  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  and  neither 
capable  to  correct  the  defects  nor  desirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
hat  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habitation.  Countries 
occupied  by  such  people  were  almost  in  the  same  state  as  5f  they  had 
been  without  inhabitants.  Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
uncultivated  earth  ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry  had  not  taught  the  rivt ij 
to  run  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained  off  the  stagnating  water,  m-ny  of 
the  most  fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or  convf.rted  into 
marshes.  In  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the 
moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling 
forth  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  choked 
with  its  rank  luxuriance  as  to  be  almost  impervious,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shrubs  and 
herbs  and  weeds.  In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature,  a  great  part  of 
the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  which  extend  from  the  bottom  of 
4ie  Andes  to  the  sea,  still  remain.  The  European  colonies  have  cleared  and 
cultivated  a  few  spots  along  the  coast ;  but  the  original  race  of  inhabitants, 
is  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done  nothing  to  op»'n  or  improve  a 
:ountry  possessing  almost  every  advantage  of  situation  and  climate.  As 
tve  advance  towards  the  northern  provinces  of  America,  nature  continues 
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to  wear  tlie  same  uncultivated  aspect,  and,  In  proportion  as  (lie  rieour  of 
tht!  cliniiitc  incrensps,  appears  more  desolate  ana  horrid.  Ther<>  the  iorestt, 
though  not  encumbered  with  the  same  exuberance  of  vegetation,  are  of 
Immense  extent ;  prodigious  marshes  overspread  the  plains,  and  few  marks 
appear  of  human  activity  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  embellish  the 
earth-  No  wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  from  Europe  were  astonished  at 
their  first  er  ranee  into  the  New  World.  It  appeared  to  them  waste, 
solitary,  and  uninviting.  When  the  English  began  to  settle  in  America, 
they  termed  the  countries  of  which  they  t(M)k  posscssior),  Tlie  WiUiervett. 
Nothing  but  their  eager  expectation  of  finding  mines  of  gold  could  have 
Induced  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  through  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
America,  whert  at  every  step  they  observed  the  extreme  difference 
between  the  uncultivated  face  of  nature,  and  that  which  it  acquires  under 
the  forming  hami  of  industry  and  art  [;14]. 

The  lab(  ,ir  and  operations  of  man  not  only  improve  and  embellish  the 
earth,  but  render  it  more  wholesome  and  friendly  to  life.  When  any 
repiv.n  lie:  neglected  .ind  destitute  of  cultivation,  tne  air  stagnates  in  the 
woods  ;  nutria  exhalitions  Mrise  from  the  waters  :  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
loaded  .ilh  rank  jjetatioi!,  feels  not  the  purifying  intluence  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  wind;  ti'  malignity  of  the  distempers  natural  to  the  climate 
increases,  and  t-  •'  maladies  no  less  noxious  are  engendered.  Accordingly, 
all  the  nrovinci  *  of  Ameri'^a,  when  first  discovered,  were  found  to  be 
remart  I  I'  unhealthy.  T'  -  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  every  expedi- 
tion i>.to  {?ie  New  World,  v/liether  destined  for  conquest  or  settlement. 
Thou  h  b_)  the  natural  constitution  of  their  bodies,  their  habitual  tem- 

!)erance,  and  the  persevering  vigour  »f  fSeir  minds,  they  were  as  much 
brmed  as  any  people  in  Europe  for  htt'vo  service  in  a  sultry  climate,  they 
felt  severely  the  fatal  and  pernicious  qualities  of  those  uncultivated  regions 
through  which  they  marched,  or  where  they  endeavoured  to  plant  colonies.. 
Great  numbers  were  cut  off  by  iIk;  unknown  and  violent  diseases  with 
which  they  were  infected.  Such  as  survived  the  destructive  rage  of  those 
maladies,  were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious  influence  of  the  climate. 
They  returned  to  Europe,  according  to  the  description  of  the  early  Spanish 
historians,  feeble,  emaciated,  with  languid  looks,  and  com})lcxions  of  such 
a  sickly  yellow  colour  as  indicated  the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the 
countries  where  they  had  resided.* 
The  uncultivateci  state  of  the  New  World  affected  not  only  the  tem- 
erature  of  the  air,  but  the  qualities  of  its  productions.  The  principle  of 
ife  seems  to  have  been  less  active  and  vigorous  there  than  in  the  ancient 
continent.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  America,  and  the  variety 
of  its  climates,  the  different  species  of  animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much 
fewer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  In  the  islands 
there  were  only  four  kinds  of  ouadrupeds  knowuv  the  largest  of  which 
did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  raobit.  On  the  continent,  the  variety  was 
greater;  and  though  the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not  fail  of  multi- 
plying exceedingly  when  almost  unmolested  by  men,  who  were  neither  so 
numerous,  nor  so  united  in  society,  as  to  be  formidable  enemies  to  the 
animal  creation,  tlie  number  of  distinct  species  must  still  be  considered 
as  extremely  small.  Of  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  animals  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery!  Nature  was  not  only  less  prolific  in  the  New 
World,  but  she  ayinears  likeAvise  to  have  been  less  vigorous  in  her  pro- 
ductions. The  animals  originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  (he  globe 
appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  race,  neither  so  robust  nor  so  fierce  as  those  of 
the  other  continent.    America  gives  birth  to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as 


*  noinara  llist  c.  30  ^.    nvii'dnHist  lib.  11.  c.  13.  lib.  v.e.  jlO.    P.  Martyr,  Epist.  545.    Decad. 
p.  170.  r  Biitron  IIM.  Naturelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  SB. 
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to  be  compared  with  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals  the  lion 
and  tiger  in  strength  and  ferocity  [35].  The  Tapyr  of  Brazil,  the  largest 
quadruped  of  the  ravenous  tribe  in  the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a 
calf  of  six  months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  its  fiercest  beasts  of 
prey,  which  Europeans  have  inaccurately  denominated  lions  and  tigers, 
possess  neither  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous 
cruelty  of  the  latter.*  T  y  are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formidable 
to  man,  and  often  turn  their  uacks  upon  the  least  apjiearance  of  resistance.t 
The  same  qualities  in  the  climate  of  America  which  stinted  the  growth, 
and  enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its  native  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to 
such  as  have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the  other  continent,  or  have 
been  transported  thither  bv  the  Europeans.J  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the 
deer  of  Air'»rica,are  not  tqjal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Old  World.§  Most 
of  the  domestic  animals,  with  which  the  Europeans  have  stored  the  pro* 
vinces  wherein  they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect  either  to  bulk 
or  quality,  in  a  country  whose  temperature  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  favour- 
able to  tne  strength  and  perfection  of  the  animal  creation  [36]. 

The  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth  and  the  vigour  of  the 
more  noble  animals,  were  friendly  to  the  propagation  and  increase  of 
reptiles  and  insects.  Though  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and 
those  odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat,  moisture,  and  corruption,  infest 
every  part  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  they  multiply  faster,  perhaps,  in  America, 
andgrow  to  a  more  monstrous  bulk.  As  this  country  is  on  the  whole  less 
cultivated  and  less  peopled  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  active 
principle  of  life  wastes  its  force  In  productions  of  this  inferior  form.  The 
air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
shocking  and  noxious  reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto  Bello  swarms 
with  toads  in  such  multitudes  as  hide  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  Guaya- 
quil, snakes  and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numerous.  Carthagena  is  inlested 
with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the 
inhabitants.ll  In  the  islands,  lep;ions  of  ants  have  at  different  times  con- 
sumed every  vegetable  production  [37],  and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare 
as  if  it  had  been  burned  with  fire.  The  damp  forests  and  rank  soil  ot 
the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon  teem  with 
almost  every  offensive  and  poisonous  creature  which  the  power  of  a  sultry 
sun  can  quicken  into  life.f 

The  birHs  of  the  New  World  are  not  distinguished  by  qualities  so  con- 
spicuous and  characteristical  as  those  which  we  have  observed  in  its  quad- 
rupeds. Birds  are_  more  independent  of  man,  and  less  affected  by  the 
changes  which  his  industry  and  labour  make  upon  the  state  of  the  earth. 
They  have  a  gjreater  propensity  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
can  gratify  this  instinct  ot  their  nature  without  difficulty  or  danger.  Hence 
the  number  of  birds  common  to  both  continents  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  quadrupeds ;  and  even  such  as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  resemble 
those  with  which  mankind  were  acquainted  in  similar  regions  of  the  ancient 
hemisphere.  The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  like  those  of  the 
same  climate  in  Asia  anJ  Africa,  arc  decked  in  plumage  which  dazzles 
the  eye  with  the  beauty  of  its  colours;  but  nature,  satisfied  with  clothing 
them  in  this  gay  dress,  nas  denied  most  of  them  that  melcdy  of  sound  and 
variety  of  notes  which  catch  and  delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  tem- 
perate climates  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  continent,  are  lesf 

•  BuBbn  Hl«.  Natur.  torn.  Ix.  p.  87.    Mwegravii  Hiit.  Nat.  Brazil,  p  229.  t  Buflbn  Hlit 

N»lur.  li.  13.  303.  AcoMa  Hist.  lib.  Iv.c.  34.  Piaoni*  Hist.  p.  6.  Herrera, dec.  4.  lib  Iv.  c.  I.  lib. 
a.  c.  13.  1  riiurcliill,  V.  p.  691.  Ovalle  Relal. of  (-nili, Church,  lii  p.  10.  Somariiidt  Oviedo, 
1. 14— 33.  Voyase  dii  Dps  MnrchalB,  ill.  39n.  $  Butlon  Hist.  Natur.  ix.  103.  K aim's  Traveto 
I.  108.    Biot.  voy.  de  Francp  Equinox,  p.  330.  ||  Voyagf!  df  Ullon,  torn.  i.  p.  8!)     lb.  p  147. 

Hertcia,  den.  II  Mb.  lii  C.3. 19.  ^I  VnyaKe  dc  Condaniiiie,  p.  107.  Gumllla,  ill.  130,  ic.  Hln. 
GcuBr  del  Voyages,  xiv.  317.  Dumont  M^moires  sur  la  Louiaiaiie,  1. 108  Souiarlo  de  Oviedo.  c. 
99—03. 
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splendid  in  their  appearance  ;  but,  in  compensation  for  that  defect,  they 
liave  voices  of  greater  compass,  and  more  melodious.  In  some  districts 
of  America,  the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  he  un- 
favourable even  to  this  part  of  the  creation.  The  number  of  birds  is  less 
than  in  other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  struck  with  the  amazing  solitude 
and  silence  of  its  forests.*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Ameiica, 
where  the  quadrupeds  are  so  dwarfish  and  dastardly,  should  produce  the 
Condor  wliich  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  over  all  the  Hying  tribe,  in  bulk, 
in  strength,  and  in  courage.f 

The  soil  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  America  must,  of  course,  be 
extremely  various.  In  each  of  its  fjrovinces  we  find  some  distinguishing 
peculiarities,  the  description  of  which  belongs  to  those  who  write  their 
particular  history.  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  the  moisture  and 
cold,  which  predominate  so  remaikably  in  all  parts  of  America,  must 
have  great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  soil  ;  countries  lying  in  the 
same  parallel  with  those  regions  which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of 
vyinter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen  over  in  America  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  Chilled  by  this  intense  cold,  the  ground  never  acquires 
warmth  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits  which  are  found  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we  wish  to  rear  in  America  the  productions 
which  abound  in  any  particular  district  of  the  ancient  world,  we  must 
advance  several  degrees  nearer  to  the  line  than  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as 
it  requires  such  an  mcrease  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the  natural  frigidity 
of  the  soil  and  climate  [3U].  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hofje,  several  of  the 
plants  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the  tropics  are  cultivated 
with  success  ;  whereas,  at  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  and  Charles  Town  in 
South  Carolina,  though  considerably  nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  thrive  with  equal  certainty  [39].  But,  if  allowance  be  made  for  this 
diversity  in  the  degree  of  heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich 
and  I'ertiie  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  countiy  was  thinly  mhabited, 
and  by  a  people  of  little  industry,  who  had  none  of  the  domestic  animals 
which  civilized  nations  rear  in  such  vast  numbers,  the  earth  was  not  ex- 
hausted liiy  their  consumption.  The  vegetable  productions,  to  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and,  being  suffered 
to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  returned  with  increase  into  its  bosom.t  As  trees 
and  plants  derive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  ana  water  ;  if 
they  were  not  destroyed  by  man  and  other  animals,  they  would  render  to 
the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than  they  take  from  it,  and  feed  rather  than  impoverish 
it.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may  have  gone  on  enriching 
for  mariy  ages.  The  vast  number  as  well  as  enormous  size  of  the  trees  in 
America,  indicate  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  soil  hi  its  native  state. 
When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  cultivate  the  New  World,  they  were 
astotiii-lied  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in  its  virgin  mould  ;  and  in 
several  places  the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  is  still  employed  in  diminishing 
and  wasting  its  supeifluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  state  ht 
lur  profitable 
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Having  thus  surveyed  tne  state  of  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  considered  the  peculiar  features  and  qualities  which  dig- 
tingiiif^h  and  characterize  it,  the  next  inquiiT  that  merits  attention  is,  How 
was  America  (leopled  ?  By  what  course  did  mankind  migrate  from  the  one 
continent  to  the  other?  And  in  what  quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a 
communication  was  opened  between  them  ? 

We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from 

»  nnupirr  Vnv.  mi  Pfrou,  17.  Chanvnlon  Vovaao  i  In  MartinlqiiP,  p.  Ofi.  Warren's  Dpsoript 
Suriimiii.  Oshnrirs  Collect.  11.924.  Lfittrrs  Kdlf.  xxiv  p.  Xf}.  Clijirluv.  Hist.dK  la  Nouv.  France, 
til.  IM.  r  \'(ivni!i'(k' I'llnu,  i.  303.     Voyage  do  rimdaniinc,  175.     Rulfon  Hist.  Nnt.  xvU  184. 

Vm  ii^'''  I'll  Hcs  Miiicliais,  iii.  320.         J  Biitliin,  llisl.  Nnliir.  i.  243.     Kulni,  i.  151.        ^  ( 'linili'voli, 
Hi-t  lii' .\oiiv   l°r»ii.  ill.  403.    Voyaie  du  Dus  Marcliai9,  ill.  229.    Lery  ap  de  Bry.  part  iii  |i.  174. 
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the  same  source,  and  that  the  descendantsofone  man,  under  the  protection, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven,  multiplied  and 
replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  the  annals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations 
roach  hack  to  those  remote  ages,  in  which  they  took  possession  of  the 
different  countries  where  they  are  now  settled.  We  cannot  trace  the 
branches  of  this  first  family,  or  point  out  with  certainty  the  time  and 
nianner  in  which  they  divided  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  ^lobe 
Even  among  the  most  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  history 
is  extremely  short ;  and  every  thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obscure. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabitants  of  Ameiica,  who 
have  no  solicitude  about  futurity,  and  little  curiosity  concerning  what  is 
passed,  should  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  their  own  original.  'J'he 
people  on  the  two  opposite  coasts  of  America,  who  occupy  those 
countries  in  America  which  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  continent  are 
so  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  search  among  them  for 
such  information  as  might  discover  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or 
the  ancestors  of  whom  they  are  descended.*  Whatever  light  h;  s  been 
thrown  on  this  subject  is  derived  not  from  the  natives  of  Ameiica,  but 
from  the  inquisitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  discovered  a  New  World, 
removed  at  a  vast  distance  from  every  part  ol  the  ancient  contin«'nt  which 
was  then  known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  appearance  and  manners 
differed  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  the  question  con- 
cerning their  original  became  naturally  an  object  of  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion. The  theories  and  speculations  of  ingenious  men  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  would  fill  many  volumes;  but  are  often  so  wild  and  chi- 
merical, that  I  should  offer  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  my  readers,  ii 
I  attempted  either  minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some  have 
presumptuously  imagined,  that  the  people  of  America  were  not  the  offspring 
of  the  same  common  parent  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they  ioimed 
a  separate  rare  of  men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  consti- 
tution of  tlu'ir  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  their 
minds.  Others  contend,  that  they  are  descended  from  some  remnant  of 
tlie  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  survived  the  deluge  which 
swept  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  species  in  the  days. of  Noah  ; 
and  preposterously  suppose  rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  scatterea  over  an  un- 
cultivated continent,  to  be  the  most  ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth. 
There  is  hardly  any  nation  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  to  which  some 
antiquary,  in  tfn;  extravagance  of  conjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the  honour 
of  peopling  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,  the  Plutinicians,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians,  in  ancient  times,  are  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  this  western  worm.  The  Chinese,  the  Swedes,  the  Nor- 
wegians, the  Wel.'h,  the  Spaniards,  are  said  to  have  sent  colonies  tliitlier 
m  later  ages,  at  different  periods  and  on  various  occasions.  Zealous  advo- 
cates stand  forth  to  supyjort  the  respective  claims  of  tho^o  peo[)le  ;  and 
though  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  casual  resenii)lancc  of 
some  customs,  or  the  supposed  affinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  dif- 
ferent languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been  enifildvcd,  tc 
little  purpose,  in  defence  of  the  opposite  systems.  Those  regions  ot'eonjec- 
tiire  and  controversy  belong  not  to  the  historian.  Mis  is  a  more  limited 
|irovince,  confined  by  what  is  established  by  certain  or  highly  probable 
evidence.  Beyond  this  I  shall  not  venture,  "in  offering  a  few  obi-ervations 
which  may  contribute  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  curious  and  much 
agitated  question 

1.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  by  mere  conjecture 
U)  account  for  the  peopling  of  America.     Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 

•  VlncKas's  Hist,  ol"  ("tililbniia,  i.  60 
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onginallv  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  disjoined  from  it  by  tiie 
shock  01  an  earthquake,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge.  Others  have  ima- 
gined, that  some  vessel  being  forced  from  its  course  bv  the  violence  of  a 
westerly  wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards  the  American  cc  ast, 
and  have  given  a  beginning  to  po})ulation  in  that  desolate  continent.* 
But  with  respect  to  all  those  systems,  it  is  in  vain  either  to  reason  or  inquire, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision.  Such  events  as  they 
suppose  are  barely  possible,  and  may  have  happened.  That  they  ever  did 
h;ippen,  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear  testimony  of  history, 
or  from  the  obscure  intimations  of  tradition. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uncertain  than  the  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  original  of  the  Americans  merely  by  tracing  the  resemblance 
between  their  manners  and  those  of  any  particular  people  in  the  ancient 
continent.  If  we  suppose  two  tribes,  though  placea  in  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  globe,  to  live  in  a  climate  nearly  of  the  same  temperature, 
to  be  in  the  same  state  of  society,  and  to  resemble  each  other  in  the 
degree  of  their  improvement,  they  must  feel  the  same  wants,  and  exert 
the  same  endeavours  to  supply  them.  The  same  objects  will  allure,  the 
same  passions  will  animate  them,  and  the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  will 
arise  in  their  minds.  The  character  and  occupations  of  the  hunter  in  Ame- 
rica must  be  little  different  from  those  of  an  Asiatic  who  depends  for  sub- 
sistence on  the  chase.  A  tribe  of  savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  must 
nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plains  washed  by  the  Mississippi.  Instead 
tiien  of  pixisutning  from  this  similarity,  that  there  is  any  affinity  between 
them,  we  should  only  conclude  that  the  disposition  and  manners  of  men  are 
formed  by  their  situation,  and  arise  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they 
live.  The  moment  that  begins  to  vary,  the  character  of  a  people  must 
change.  In  proportion  as  it  advances  in  improvement,  their  manners  refine. 
tlieir  powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.  In  every  part  of  the  earth,  the 
progress  of  man  hath  been  nearly  the  same  ;  and  we  can  trace  him  in  his 
career  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  until  he  attains  the  industry, 
the  arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polished  society.  There  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful, then,  in  the  similitude  between  the  Americans  and  the  oarbarous 
nations  of  our  continent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia,  and  many  other  authors 
attended  to  this,  they  would  not  have  perplexed  a  subject,  which  they 
pretend  to  illustrate,  by  their  fruitless  endeavour.'  to  establish  an  affinity 
between  various  races  of  people,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  upon  no 
other  evidence  than  such  a  resemblance  in  their  manners  as  necessarily 
arises  from  the  similarity  of  their  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  amonff 
ovr-ry  people,  some  customs  which,  as  they  do  not  /low  from  any  natural 
want  or  desire  peculiar  to  their  situation,  may  be  denominated  usages  of 
arliitrary  institution.  If  between  two  nations  settled  in  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  a  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  any  of  tliese  should  be  discovered, 
one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were  connected  by  some  affinity. 
[(,  for  example,  a  nation  were  found  in  America  that  consecrated  the 
seventh  (lay  to  religious  worship  and  rest,  we  miirbt  justly  suppose  that  it 
had  derived  its  knowledge  of  this  usage,  which  is  of  arbitrary  institution, 
from  the  .lews.  Kut,  if  it  were  discovered  that  another  nation  celebrated 
the  lirst  appearance  of  everj-  new  moon  with  extraordinary  demonstrations 
ol'joy,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  conclude  th  t  the  observation  of  this 
monthly  festival  was  borrowed  tVoni  the  .lews,  but  ought  to  consider  it  merely 
iis  the  expression  of  that  joy  which  is  natural  to  man  on  the  return  of  the 
j  lanet  which  guides  and  cheers  him  in  the  night.  The  instances  of  custom?, 
merely  arbitrary,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres,  are, 
iiidetd,  so  few  and  so  equivocal,  that  no  theoiy  concerning  the  population  of 
the  New  World  ought  to  be  founded  upon  them. 

♦  I'BrsoTi'R  DciiiniiiR  of  .Inphct,  p.  210.     .And  nt  rnlvorx.  Hist,  vol,  xx.  p.  IfMi    P.  FeyjooTniw 
tro  t'riiir.o,  '.om.  v.  p.  301,  &c.     Acosta  Hist.  MorHl.  .Novi  Orbis,  lib.  i.  16.  c.  19. 
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3.  The  theories  which  have  been  formed  with  respect  to  the  orio;inaI  o( 
the  Americans,  from  observation  of  their  religfious  rites  and  practices,  are 
no  less  fanciful  and  destitute  of  solid  foundation.  When  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  people  are  neither  the  result  of  rational  inquiir,  nor  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  revelation,  they  must  needs  be  wild  and  extravagant. 
Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of  the  former,  and  have  not  been  blessed 
with  the  advantages  arising  from  the  latter.  Still,  however,  the  human 
mind,  even  where  its  operations  appear  most  wild  and  capricious,  holds  a 
course  so  regular,  that  in  every  ap;e  and  country  the  dominion  of  particular 
passions  will  be  attended  vvitn  similar  effects.  The  savage  of  Europe  or 
America,  when  filled  with  superstitious  dread  of  invisible  beings,  or  with 
inquisitive  solicitude  to  penetrate  into  the  events  of  futurity,  trembles  alike 
with  tear,  or  glows  with  impatience.  He  has  recourse  to  rites  and  practices 
of  the  same  kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he  supposes  to  be 
impending  over  him,  or  to  divine  the  secret  which  is  the  object  of  his 
curiosity.  Accordingly,  the  ritual  of  superstition  in  one  continent  seems, 
in  many  particulars,  to  be  a  transcript  of  that  established  in  the  other,  and 
both  authorize  similar  institutions,  sometimes  so  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity, 
sometimes  so  bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  create  horror.  But  without 
supposing  any  consanguinity  between  such  distant  nations,  or  imagining 
thit  their  religious  ceremonies  were  conveyed  by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  we  may  ascribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many  instances  seems  very 
amazing,  to  the  natural  operation  of  superstition  and  enthusiasm  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  in  this  inquiry,  that 
America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent  which  had 
maie  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  extremely  rude  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  those  arts  which  are  the  first  essays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance 
towards  improvement.  Even  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  America  were 
strangers  to  many  of  those  simple  inventions  which  were  almost  coeval  with 
society  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  civil  life  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  From  this  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America,  came  off 
from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  less  barbarous  than  their  posterity, 
at  the  time  when  they  wen;  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  For, 
altliough  the  elegant  or  refined  arts  may  decline  or  perish,  amidst  the  violent 
shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disasters  to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the 
necessary  arts  of  life,  when  once  they  have  been  introduced  among  any 
people,  are  never  lost.  None  of  the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  affect 
these,  and  they  continue  to  be  practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  exists. 
If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  savages  of  America,  or  to 
their  progenitors  ;  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge, 
the  utility  of  those  inventions  would  have  preserved  them,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  have  i)een  abandoned  or  forgotten.  VVe  may  concluile, 
then,  that  the  Americans  sprung  from  some  people,  who  were  themselves 
in  such  an  early  and  unimproved  stage  of  society,  as  to  be  unacquaintod 
with  all  those  necessary  arts,  which  continued  to  be  unknown  among  their 
posterity  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

5.  It  appears  no  less  evident  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any 
colony  from  the  more  soulhern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  None  of 
tli€  pjde  tribes  settled  in  that  part  cf  our  hemisphere  can  be  supposed  to 
have  y  isited  a  country  so  remote.  They  possessed  neither  enterprise,  nor 
ingenuity,  nor  power  that  could  pn)inpt  them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them 
to  perform  such  a  distant  vuyage.  That  the  more  civilized  nations  in  Asia 
or  Africa  are  not  the  progenitors  of  the  Americans,  is  manifest  not  only  from 
the  observations  which  1  li;ive  already  made  concernmg  their  ignorance  of 
the  most  simple  and  necessary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  circumstance 
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Whenever  any  people  have  experienced  the  advantages  which  men  enjoy 
by  their  dominion  over  the  inferior  animals,  they  can  neither  subsist  without 
the  nourishment  which  tliese  afford,  nor  carry  on  any  considerable  operation 
independent  of  their  ministry  and  labour.  Accordingly,  the  first  care  of 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe  ;  and  if,  prior  to  them,  the  Tyrians,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Chinese,  or  any  other  polished  people,  had  taken 
possession  of  that  continent,  we  should  have  found  there  the  animals  peculiar 
to  those  regions  of  the  globe  where  they  were  originally  seated.  In  all 
America,  however,  there  is  not  one  anim-.!,  tame  or  wilcf,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  warm  or  even  the  more  temperate  countries  of  the  ancient 
continent.  The  camel,  the  dromedary,  the  horse,  the  cow,  were  as  much 
unknown  in  America  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion.  From  which  it  is  obvious, 
thai  the  people  who  first  settled  in  tii »  western  world  did  not  issue  from 
the  countries  where  those  animals  abound,  and  where  men,  from  having 
bt'en  long  accustomed  to  their  aid,  would  naturally  consider  it  not  only  as 
Deneficial,  but  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  improvement,  and  even  the 
preservation  of  civil  society. 

6.  From  considering  the  animals  with  which  America  is  stored,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  nearest  point  of  contact  between  the  old  and  new  con- 
tinents is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  both,  and  that  there  the 
communication  was  opened,  and  the  intercourse  carried  on  between  them. 
All  the  extensive  countries  in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or 
approach  near  to  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of  various  kinds, 
entirely  different  from  those  in  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  ancient 
continent.  But  the  northern  provinces  of  the  New  World  abound  with 
many  of  the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  such  parts  of  our  i  lettn'sphere 
as  lie  in  a  similar  situation.  The  bear,  the  vvoll,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the 
deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several  other  species,  frequent  the  forests  of 
North  America,  no  less  than  those  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.*  It 
seems  to  be  evident,  then,  that  the  t.vo  continents  approach  each  other  in 
this  quarter,  and  are  either  united,  or  so  nearly  adjacent  that  these  animals 
might  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so  clearly  established  by 
modern  discoveries,  that  the  chief  dithculty  with  respect  to  the  peopling 
of  America  is  removed.  While  those  immense  regions  which  stretch 
eastward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  sea  of  Kamchatka  were  unknown  or 
imperfectly  explored,  the  north-east  extremities  of  our  hemisphere  were 
supposed  to  be  so  far  distant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  communication  should  have  been  carried  on 
between  them.  But  the  Russians,  having  subjected  the  western  part  of 
Siberia  to  their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vast 
country,  by  advancing  towards  the  east  into  unknown  provinces.  These 
were  discovered  by  hunters  in  their  excursions  after  game,  or  by  scltliers 
employed  in  levying  the  taxes;  and  the  court  of  Moscow  estimated  the 
importance  of  those  countries,  only  by  the  smafl^ditio!"  which  they  made  to 
its  revenue.  At  length  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  Russian  thro:-.-.  His 
enlightened,  comprehensive  mind,  intent  upon  every  circumstance  that  could 
aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  reign  illustrious,  discerned  consequences 
ot  those  discoveries  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  his  ignorant 
predecessors.  He  perceived  that  in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Asii 
extended  towards  the  east,  thoy  must  approach  nearer  to  America ;  that  the 
communication  between  the  two  continents,  which  had  long  been  searched 
for  in  vain,  would  jirobably  be  found  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  by  opening 
it,  some  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  western  world  might  be 
made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel.    Such  an  object  suited 
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a  ger.ius  that  delighted  in  grand  schemes.  Peter  drew  up  instructions  with 
his  own  hand  for  prosecuting  this  design,  and  gave  orders  for  carr>'ing  it 
into  execution.* 

His  successors  adopted  his  ideas  and  pursued  his  plan.  The  officers 
whom  the  Russian  court  employed  in  this  service  had  to  struggle  with  so 
many  ditficulties,  that  their  progress  was  extremely  slow.  Encouraged 
by  some  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia,  concerning  a  successful 
voyage  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  round  the 
north-east  promontoiy  of  Asia,  they  attempted  to  follow  the  same  course. 
Vessels  were  fitted  out,  with  this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers 
Lena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  seems  not  to  have 
destined  for  navigation,  they  were  exposed  to  matiy  disasters,  vvi»'"out  being 
able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  No  vessel  htted  out  by  \i>o  Russian 
court  ever  doubled  this  formidable  Cape  [41]  ;  we  are  indebted  for  what 
is  known  of  those  extreme  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries  made  in 
excursions  by  land.  In  all  those  provinces  an  opinion  prevails,  that  there 
are  countries  of  great  extent  and  fertility  which  lie  at  no  considerable 
distance  from  their  own  coasts.  These  the  Russians  imagined  to  be  part 
of  America ;  and  several  circumstances  concurred  not  only  in  confirming 
them  in  this  belief,  but  in  persuading  them  that  some  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds  unknown  in  those 
naked  regions  o(  Asia,  are  driven  upon  the  coast  by  an  easterly  wind.  By 
the  same  wind,  floating  ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days  ;  flights  of  bircTs 
arrive  annually  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the 
inliabitants,  of  an  intercourse  formerly  carried  on  with  some  countries 
situated  to  the  east. 

After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  and  comparing  the  position  of  the 
countries  in  Asia  which  had  been  discovered,  with  such  parts  in  the  north- 
west of  America  as  were  already  known,  the  Russian  court  formed  a 
plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  a  nation  less  accustomed  to 
engage  in  arduous  undeilakings,  and  to  contend  with  great  difliculties. 
Orders  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels  at  the  small  village  of  Ochotz, 
situated  on  the  sea  of  Kamchatka,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Though 
that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnished  nothing  that  could  tie  of  use  in 
constructing  them,  but  some  larch  trees  :  though  not  only  the  iron,  the 
cordage,  the  sails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  tneir  equipmirnt, 
but  the  provisions  for  victualling  them  were  to  be  carried  through  the 
immense  deserts  of  Siberia,  down  rivers  of  diflicult  navigation,  and  along 
roads  almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  Two  vessels  were 
finished,  ana,  under  the  command  of  the  Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow, 
sailed  from  Kamchatka,  in  que^t  of  the  New  World  in  a  quarter  where  it 
had  never  been  approached.  They  shaped  their  course  towards  the  east ; 
and  though  a  stor  n  sixin  separated  the  vessels,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  disasters  befell  them,  the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were  not 
altogether  frustrated.  Each  of  the  commanders  discovered  land,  which  to 
them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and,  according  to 
their  observation,  it  seems  to  be  situated  within  a  few  degrees  ol  the 
north-west  coast  of  California.  Each  set  some  of  his  people  ashore  :  but 
in  one  place  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Russians  approached  :  in  another, 
they  carried  off  those  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their  boats.  The  violence 
of  the  weather,  and  the  distress  of  their  crews,  obliged  both  captains  to 
quit  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  Iheir  return  they  touched  at  several  islands 
which  stretch  in  a  chain  from  east  to  west  between  the  country  which  tliey 
had  discovered  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  had  some  intercourse  w  itn 
the  natives,  who  seemed  to  them  to  resemble  the  North  Americans     TiM>y 
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pifesented  to  the  Russians  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  symbol 
of  friendship  universal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  a  usage  of 
arbitrary  institution  peculiar  to  them. 

Tiious;h  the  islaiias  of  this  New  Archipelago  have  been  frequented  since 
that  time  by  the  Russian  hunters,  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years,  seems  to  have  relinquished  every  thojight 
of  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  quarter.  But  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixtv-eight  it  was  unexpectedly  resumed.  Tlie 
sovereign  who  hnd  been  lately  seated  on  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great, 
possessed  the  genius  and  talents  of  her  illustrious  predecessor.  During  the 
operations  of  the  most  arduous  and  extensive  war  in  which  the  Russian 
empire  was  ever  engaged,  she  formed  schemes  and  executed  undertakings, 
to  which  more  limited  aljilities  would  have  been  incapable  of  attending 
but  amidst  the  leisure  of  pacific  times.  A  new  voyage  of  discovery  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  was  planned,  and  Captain  Krenilzm  and 
Lieutenant  Levaslieff  were  appointed  to  command  the  two  vessels  fitted  out 
lor  that  purpose.  In  their  voyage  outward  they  held  nearly  the  same  coui-se 
with  the  former  navigators,  they  touched  at  the  same  islands,  observed 
their  situation  and  productions  more  carefully,  and  discovered  several  new 
islands  with  which  Behring  and  Tschirikow  had  not  fallen  in.  Though 
they  did  not  proceed  so  Tar  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  the  country  which 
Benring  and  Tschirikow  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent, 
yet,  by  returning  in  a  course  considerably  to  the  north  of  theirs,  they  cor- 
rected some  capital  mistakes  into  which  their  predecessors  had  fallen,  and 
have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of^  future  navigators  in  those 
seas  [42]. 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between  the  continents  in  this 
quarter  rests  no  longer  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  is  established  by  undoubted 
evidence.*  Some  tribe,  or  some  families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the 
restless  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  mio:ht  migrate  to  the  nearest  islands, 
and,  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  navigation  was,  might,  by  passing  from  one 
to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coast  of  America,  and  give  a  beginning  to 
population  in  that  continent.  The  distance  between  the  Marian  or  Ladrone 
islands  and  the  nearest  land  in  Asia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  part  of 
America  which  the  Russians  discoverea,  and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka ;  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  inanilestly  of  Asiatic  extract.  If, 
notwithstanding  their  remote  situation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  islands 
were  peopled  from  our  continent,  distance  alone  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate  about  admitting  that  the  Americans  may  derive  their  original  from 
the  same  source.  It  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  those  seas,  by 
steering  further  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the  continent  of  America  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  to  Asia.  According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 
people  who  inhabit  the  counti-y  about  the  north-east  promontory  of  Asia, 
there  lies,  off  the  coast,  a  small  island,  to  which  they  sail  in  less  than  a  day. 
From  that  they  can  descry  a  lai^e  continent  which,  according  to  their 
iescription,  is  covered  with  forests,  and  possessed  by  people  whose  language 
they  do  not  understand.!  By  them  they  are  supplied  with  the  skins  ol 
martens,  an  animal  unknown  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is 
never  foumi  but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees.  If  we  could  rely  on 
this  account,  we  might  conclude  that  the  American  continent  is  separated 
from  ours  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
con  munication  between  them  would  .anish.  Whai  aid  be  offered  only 
as  a  conjecture,  when  this  History  was  first  published,  is  now  known  to  be 
certain.  The  near  approach  of  the  two  continents  to  each  other  has  beei; 
discovered  and  traced  in  a  voyage  umlertaken  upon  principles  so  pure  and 
90  liberal,  and  conducted  with  so  much  professional  skill,  as  reflect  lustre 
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upon  the  reign  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and  do  honour  to 
the  officers  intrusted  with  tlie  execution  of  it  [43 1. 

It  is  likewise  evident  from  recent  discoveries,  tliat  an  intercourse  between 
our  continent  and  America  mia:ht  be  carried  on  with  no  less  facility  from 
the  north-west  extremities  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century  [A.  D. 
B'M],  the  Norwegians  discovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there. 
The  coriiinunicatlon  with  that  country,aftera  long  interruption,  was  renewed 
in  the  lajit  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  prompted 
by  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith,  have  ventured  to  settle  in  this 
frozen  and  uncultivated  region.*  To  them  we  are  indebted  lor  much 
cu.ious  information  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants.  We  learn 
that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is  separated  from  America  by  a  very 
narrow  strait ;  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into  which  this  strait  conducts, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  united  ;t  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries  nave  some  intercourse  with  one  another;  that  the  Esquimaux  of 
America  perfectly  resemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  aspect,  dress,  and 
mode  of  living;  that  some  sailors  who  had  acquired  the  Knowledge  of  a 
few  words  in  the  Greenlandish  language,  reported  that  these  were  under 
stood  by  the  Esquimaux;  that,  at  length  [A.  D.  1764],  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionaiy,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  visited 
the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  they  spoke 
the  same  language  with  the  Greenlanders;  that  they  were  in  every  respect 
the  same  people,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained  by 
them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.| 

By  these  decisive  facts,  not  only  the  consanguinity  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlanders  is  established,  but  the  possibility  of  peopling  America  from 
the  north  of  Europe  is  demonstrated.  If  the  Norwegians,  in  a  barbarous 
age,  wlien  science  had  not  begun  to  dawn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed 
such  naval  skill  as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland,  their  ancestors, 
as  much  addicted  to  roving  by  sea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by 
land,  might,  at  some  more  remote  period,  accomplish  the  same  voyage, 
and  settle  a  colony  there,  whose  descendants  mipht,  in  progress  of  time, 
migrate  into  America.  But  if,  instead  of  ventunn^  to  sail  directly  t'rom 
their  own  coast  to  Greenland,  we  suppose  that  the  >kjrwe|i:ian8  held  a  more 
cautious  course,  and  advanced  from  Shetland  to  the  Eeroe  islands,  and  from 
them  to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colonies ;  their  progress 
niay  have  been  so  gradual,  that  tliis  navigation  cannot  be  consideied  as 
either  longer  or  more  hazardous  than  those  voyages  which  that  hardy  and 
enterprising  race  of  men  is  known  to  have  performed  in  eveiy  age. 

B.  i'hough  it  be  possible  that  America  may  have  received  its  lirst  inhabit- 
ants from  our  continent,  either  by  the  north-west  of  Europe  or  the  north- 
east of  Asia,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  tiiiit  the  progenitors 
of  all  the  American  nations  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  southern  conlines  ol 
Labrador,  migrated  from  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  Esquimaux 
are  the  only  people  in  America,  who  in  their  aspect  or  character  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans.  They  are  maiiiliestly  a  race  ol 
men  distinct  iiom  all  the  nations  of  the  American  continent,  in  language, 
in  disposition,  and  in  habits  of  life.  Their  original,  then,  may  warrantably 
be  traced  up  to  that  source  which  I  have  pointed  out.  But  aniong  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  America,  there  is  such  a  striking  similitude  in  the  form 
of  their  bodies  and  the  qualities  of  their  minds,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
diversities  occasioned  by  the  influences  of  climate,  or  unequal  progress  in 
improvement,  we  must  pronounce  theni  to  lie  descended  from  one  source. 
There  may  be  a  variety  in  the  shades,  but  we  can  eveiy  where  trace  the 
same  original  colour.  Each  tribe  has  something  peculiar  whicl)  Jistinguislies 

•  rrantz'  Hist,  of  Grconl.  i.  242.  344.      Prevot,  Hist.  Ctn.  dc9  VoyogCB,  torn.  xv.  1!^,  note  (06). 
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t,  but  in  nil  of  thorn  we  discern  certain  features  comtnon  to  the  whole  race. 
It  n  roiiiaritable,  that  in  every  peculiarity,  whether  in  their  pei^ons  or 
disf/f^itions,  which  haracterize  the  Americans,  they  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  ruiie  tril)es  scattered  over  t!ie  nuith-ea&t  of  Asia,  but  almost  none  to 
the  nalior^  settled  in  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  there- 
foio,  re'.r  thein  t(    the   former  origin,  and  conclude  that  their  Asiatic 

Etogenitors,  having  settled  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the  Kussians 
ave  discovered  the  proximity  ot  the  tuo  continents, spread  pradually  over 
its  various  regions.  This  account  of  the  progress  of  population  m  America 
coincides  with  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  concerning  their  own  origin, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  were  preserved  with  more  accuracy,  and 
merit  greater  credit,  than  those  of  any  people  in  the  New  World.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  their  ancestors  came  trom  a  remote  country  situated  to  the 
nortli-wfst  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  point  out  their  various  stations  as 
they  advanced  from  this  into  the  intfMior  provinces,  and  it  is  precisely  llie 
same  route  which  they  must  have  held  if  they  had  been  emigrants  from 
Asia.  The  Mexicans,  in  desciibing  the  appearance  of  their  progcnilois, 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life  at  that  period,  exactly  delineate  those  of 
the  ruile  Tartai's  from  whom  I  suppose  Iriem  to  have  sprung.* 

Thus  have  I  finished  a  Disquisition  which  has  been  neemed  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  would  have  been  imjjroper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  America.  I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but  without  presuming  to 
decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  conjectures,  I  pretend  not  to  establish  any 
system.  When  an  investigation  is,  trom  its  nature,  so  intricate  and  obscure, 
tnat  it  i^  impossible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  certain,  there  niaj 
be  some  merit  in  pointing  out  such  as  are  probable.t 

The  coiidition  and  character  of  the  American  nations,  at  the  time  when 
they  became  known  to  the  Europeans,  deserve  more  attentive  considera- 
tion than  the  inquiry  concerning  their  original.  The  latter  is  merely  an 
object  of  curiosity ;  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
instructive  researches  which  can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.  In 
order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  operations,  we  must  contemplate  man  m  all 
those  various  situations  wherein  he  hr^s  been  placed.  We  must  follow  him 
in  his  progress  through  the  different  stages  ot  society,  as  he  gradually  ad- 
vances from  the  infant  state  of  civil  life  towards  its  maturity  and  decline. 
We  must  observe,  at  each  period,  how  the  faculties  of  his  understanding 
unfold  ;  we  must  attend  to  the  efforts  of  his  active  powers,  watch  the  va- 
rious movements  of  desire  and  affection,  as  they  rise  in  his  breast,  and 
mark  whither  they  tend,  and  with  what  ardour  they  are  exerted.  The 
philosophers  and  historians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home,  our  guides  in 
this  as  well  as  every  other  disquisition,  had  only  a  limited  view  of  this 
subjfcct,  as  they  had  nardly  any  opportunity  of  surveying  man  in  his  rudest 
ana  most  early  state.  In  all  those  regions  of  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  well  acquainted,  civil  society  had  made  considerable  advances,  and 
nations  had  finished  a  good  part  of  their  career  before  they  began  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  Scythians  and  Germans,  the  rudest  people  of  whom 
any  ancient  author  has  transmitted  to  us  an  authentic  account,  possessed 
flocks  and  herds,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds,  and,  when  com- 
pared with  mankind  in  their  primitive  state,  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
attained  to  a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  enlarged  the  sphere  of  contem- 
plation, and  presenteil  nations  to  our  view,  in  stages  of  their  progress, 
much  less  advanced  than  those  wherein  they  have  been  obsencd  m  our 
continent.     In  America,  man  appears  under  the  rudest  form  in  which  we 

•  Acnsiii,  Hist.  Nat.  ot  Mor.  lib  vii.  c  9,  &r,.  Garcia,  Origpn  delod  Indins,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  Tor- 
qiieniaila  Mmmr  liiil.  lib  i  r  9.  &c.  Ilotiirini  nciiailiici  Itlra  do  una  Hist,  do  la  Amur.  Septentr. 
Kxt   Tvii   p   I'JT  t  M^'i'olroa  jur  In  *-iiuisiaiii;,  par  Duinuiit,  toin.  1.  p.  113. 
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can  conceive  him  to  subsist.  We  behold  communities  just  bf  sinning  to 
unite,  anil  may  examine  tlie  sentiments  and  actions  ot  human  beings  in 
the  infancy  of  social  life,  while  they  feel  but  imperfectly  the  force  of  its 
ties,  and  have  scarcely  relinquisheil  their  native  liberty.  That  state  o( 
primeval  simplicity,  which  was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  tba  fanci- 
ful description  oi^  poets,  really  existed  in  the  other.  The  {greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  industry  ami  labour,  ignorant  of  arts,  iin- 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  property,  an<l  enjoying  almost 
witliuiit  restriction  or  control  the  blessings  whicn  (lowed  spontaneously 
from  the  bounty  of  nature.  There  were  only  two  nations  in  this  vast 
continent  which  had  emerged  from  this  ruile  state,  and  had  m;ide  any 
coiisiiierable  progress  in  acquiring  >he  ideas,  and  adopting  the  institutions, 
which  belong  to  polished  societies  Their  govemtnent  and  maimers  will 
fall  naturally  under  our  review  in  relating  the  discovery  ami  conquest  of 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires  ;  and  we  shall  have  there  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  the  Anu;ricans  in  the  state  of  highest  improve- 
ment to  which  they  ever  attained. 

At  present,  our  attention  and  researches  shall  be  turned  to  the  small  in- 
depf.'iident  tribes  which  occupied  every  other  part  of  America.  Among 
these,  though  with  some  diversity  in  their  character,  their  manm.'rs,  and 
institutions,  the  state  of  society  was  nearly  similar,  and  so  extremely  rude, 
i!?:it  the  denomination  of  savdffe  may  be  applied  to  them  all.  In  a  gene- 
ral history  of  America,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  each  petty  community,  or  to  investigate  every  minute  circum- 
stanie  which  contributes  to  form  the  character  of  its  members.  Such  an 
impiiry  would  lead  to  details  of  immeasurable  and  tiresome  extent.  The 
qualities  belonging  to  the  people  of  all  the  differeiit  tribes  have  such  a 
near  res'  iblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the  same  features. 
Where  any  circumstances  seem  to  constitute  a  diversity  in  their  charac- 
ter and  inanners  worthy  of  attentit)n,  it  will  be  sullicient  to  point  these 
out  as  they  occur,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  peculiarhies. 

It  is  extremely  dilHcult  to  procure  satisfying  and  authentic  information 
concerning  nations  while  they  remain  uncivilized.  To  discover  their  true 
character  under  this  rude  form,  and  to  select  the  features  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  requires  an  observer  possessed  of  no  less  impartiality 
than  discernmer.'  For,  in  every  stage  of  society,  the  faculties,  the  sen- 
timents, and  desires  of  men  are  so  accommodated  to  their  own  state,  that 
they  become  standards  jf  excellence  to  themselves,  they  affix  the  idea  ot 
perlection  and  happiness  to  those  attainments  which  resemble  fix  ir  owii. 
and,  wherever  the  objects  and  enjoyments  to  which  they  have  iieen  ac 
customed  are  wanting,  confidently  pronounce  a  people  to  be  barbarous 
and  miserable.  Hence  the  mutual  contempt  with  which  the  members  ot 
communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  improvement,  regard  each  other. 
Polished  nations,  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  tliiir 
knowleilire  and  aits,  are  apt  to  view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  scorn,  an  I. 
in  the  pride  of  superiority,  will  hardly  allow  either  their  occupations,  their 
feelings,  or  their  pieasunjs,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  seldom  been  the 
lot  of  coiiimuiiities,  in  their  early  and  unpniished  state,  to  fall  under  the  od- 
servation  of  persons  endowed  with  force  t  mind  superior  to  vulgar  preju- 
dices, anfl  capable  of  contemplating  man,  unde"  whatever  aspect  he  appears, 
with  a  candid  and  discerning  eye. 

Tho  Spaniards,  who  first  visited  America,  and  who  had  opportunity  oi 
beholiinig  its  various  tribes  while  entire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  any 
change  had  Iieen  made  in  their  ideas  or  manners  by  intercoui'se  with  a  race 
of  miMi  much  advanced  beyond  them  in  improvement,  were  far  from  pos- 
sessing: tb'  qualities  requisite  I'or  observing  the  striking  spectacle  presented 
to  their  view.  Xeither  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  nor  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged,  had  made  such  progress  in  true  science,  as  inspires  enlarged 
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ami  lilieial  sentiments.  Tlie  conauerors  ol'  thf  New  WorM  wt  ip  mostly 
illiterate  iidventurers,  destitute  of  all  the  ideas  v. Iiidi  should  have  diiectid 
tlieni  in  conteinpiatinp:  objects  so  extremely  diiTereiit  I'roni  tliose  wiili  v\|ii(h 
they  were  acquainted.  Surrounded  continually  with  danger  or  struugling 
witn  hardships,  they  had  little  leisure,  and  less  capacity,  lor  any  specuiatiie 
inquiiy.  Eaj^er  to  take  possession  of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opu- 
lence, and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  hy  inhaljitants  so  incapable  to  de 
fend  it,  they  na.stily  promumccd  them  to  he  a  wretched  order  ol  nien,loim- 
ed  merely  for  servitude  ;  and  were  more  employed  in  compntinp  the  profits 
of  their  labour,  than  in  inquiring  into  the  operations  of  their  minds,  or  the 
reasons  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  The  persons  who  penetrated  at 
subsequent  periods  into  the  interit)r  piovinces,  to  v\hich  the  knowledge  and 
devastations  of  the  first  conquerors  (lid  not  reach,  were  generally  of  a  sind 
lar  character  ;  brave  and  enterprising  in  a  high  degree,  but  so  uninformed 
as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  observing  or  describing  what  they  Ik  held. 
Not  only  the  incapcicity  bat  the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards  rendeied 
their  accounts  of  the  peoole  of  America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after 
they  planted  colonies  in  tneir  new  conquests,  a  diftereiicc  in  opinion  aiose 
with  resjiect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One  party,  solicitous  to  len 
der  their  servitude  perpetual,  represented  Uiem  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  race, 
incapable  either  oi  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  or  of  being  trained  to 
the  functions  of  social  lite.  The  other,  full  of  pious  concern  for  their  con- 
vereion,  contended  that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  afiec- 
donate,  docile,  and  by  proper  instructions  and  regulations  might  be  formed 

fradually  into  good  Christians  and  useful  citizens.  This  controversy,  as  I 
ave  already  related,  was  carried  on  with  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural, 
when  attention  to  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  zeal  on  the  other, 
animate  the  disputants.  Most  of  the  laity  espoused  the  former  opinion  ; 
all  the  ecclesiastics  were  advocates  for  the  latter;  and  we  shaH  unilormly 
find  that,  accordingly  as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of  these  parties,  he 
is  apt  to  magnify  the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  delects  of  the  Anuricans 
far  beyond  trulh.  Those  repugnant  accounts  increase  the  difluiilty  ot 
attaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  necessary 
to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Sj)anish  writers  with  distiust, 
ancf  to  receive  their  information  with  some  gniins  of  allowance. 

Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  atter  the  discovery  of  America,  before 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  attracted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  At  length  thoy  iliscovered  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  condition  ana  characterof  the  Americans,  in  their  original  state,  tend- 
ed to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  human  species  ;  might  enable  us  to 
fill  up  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its  progress  ;  and  lead  to  spc- 
cul'ttioiis  no  less  curious  than  imi)ortant.  They  entered  upon  this  new 
field  of  study  with  great  ardour  ;  nut,  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
subject,  they  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  involve  it  in  additional 
obscurity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hastened  to  decide  ;  and  be^an 
to  erect  systems,  when  they  should  have  been  searching  for  facts  on  which 
to  establish  their  foundations.  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  degene- 
racy in  the  human  species  throughout  the  New  World,  and  astonished  at 
beholding  a  vast  continent  occupied  by  a  naked,  feeble,  and  ignorant  race 
of  men,  some  authors,  of  great  naine,  have  maintained  that  this  part  of 
the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  become  til  lor  the 
residence  of  man;  that  every  thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  oiiginal  ; 
and  that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  existence,  andtstill  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career,  were  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  people  of 
a  more  ancient  and  improved  continent.*  Otbei-s  have  imagined,  that, 
under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  checks  and  enervates 

*  M ,  Ac  llutl'oii  HiBt.  Nnt.  Hi.  484,  &.C.  ix.  103. 114.  » 
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the  prinripio  of  life,  man  never  altriineii  in  America  (li^  perfection  whi(  h 
belonjjs  to  bin  nature,  Imt  remitined  an  animal  of  an  inferior  order,  (l»>fec- 
tive  in  llio  vi(j;our  of  liis  hodily  frame,  and  de.Mlituto  of  senNihility,  as  well 
as  of  force,  in  the  o')t'ration.s  of  his  mind.*  In  oj)position  to  both  the>te, 
other  philosophers  have  suupose<l  that  man  arrives  at  his  hiu;hest  ili|j;nity 
and  excellence  loiif(  before  tie  reaches  a  stale  of  refinement  ;  and,  in  the 
rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  displays  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  an  m- 
dependence  of  mind,  and  a  warmtli  of  attachment,  for  which  it  is  vain  to 
search  among  the  membei-s  of  polishod  societies.!  They  seem  to  consi- 
der that  as  the  most  perfect  state  M  man  which  is  the  least  civilized. 
They  describe  the  manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  such  r.ipture,  as 
if  they  proposed  them  lor  models  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  These  con- 
tradictory theories  h:tve  lieen  proposed  with  equal  confidence,  and  un- 
common powers  of  genius  and  eloi|iience  have  been  exerted,  in  order  to 
clothe  them  with  an  ai)pearance  of  truth. 

As  all  those  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  rude  nations  in  America  intricate  and  obscure,  it  is  necessar>'  t(>  carry 
it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches  by  the  intelligent 
observations  of  the  few  philosophers  who  have  visitetl  this  part  of  the 
globe,  we  may  venture  to  fiecide.  When  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  llie 
sujK'rIicial  remarks  of  vulgar  travellers,  of  sailors,  traders,  buccaneers,  and 
missionaries,  we  must  often  pause,  and,  comparing  detached  facts, endeavour 
to  discover  what  they  wanted  sagacity  to  observe.  Without  indulgiiinr 
conjecture,  or  betraying  a  propensity  to  either  system,  we  must  study  with 
equal  care  to  avoid  tne  extremes  of  extravagant  admiration,  or  of  supercilious 
contempt  lor  those  manners  w  hicb  we  describe. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  inquirj'  with  greater  accuracy,  it  should  be 
rendered  as  simple  as  possible.  Man  existed  as  an  individual  liefore  he 
became  the  member  of  a  community  ;  and  the  qualities  which  belong  to 
him  under  his  former  capacity  sliould  be  known,  before  we  proceed  lo 
examine  those  which  arise  from  the  latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly 
necessary  in  investigating  the  manners  of  ruile  nations.  Their  f)olilical 
union  is  so  incomplete,  their  civil  institutions  and  regulations  so  li.'w,  so 
simple,  and  of  such  slemier  authority,  that  men  in  this  state  ought  to  be 
viewed  rather  as  independent  agents,  than  as  mendjersof  a  regular  society. 
The  character  of  a  savage  results  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but  little  influenced  by  his  imperfect 
subjection  to  government  and  order.  I  shall  conduct  my  researches 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order,  proceeding 
gradually  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more  complicated. 

1  shall  consider,  I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  Ine  Americans  in  those 
regions  now  under  review.  II.  The  qualiliesof  their  minds.  III.  Their 
domestic  state.  IV.  Their  political  state  and  institutions.  V.  Their 
system  of  war,  and  public  security.  VI.  The  arts  with  which  they  w  ere 
acquainted.  VII.  Their  religious  ideas  and  institutions.  VIII.  Such 
singular  detaclied  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  former  beads. 
IX.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  general  review  and  estimate  of  their  virtues 
and  defects. 

I.  The  bodilj  constitution  of  the  Americans. — The  human  l)ody  is  less 
afTected  by  climate  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  Some  animals  are 
confined  to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exist  beyond  it ; 
others,  though  they  may  be  brought  lo  bear  the  imuries  of  a  climate 
foreign  to  them,  <iease  to  multiply  when  carried  out  of  that  district  wliich 
nature  destined  to  be  their  mansion.  Kven  such  as  seem  capable  of  being 
natuirili/cd  in  various  climates  feel  the  effect  of  every  remove  from  their 
proper  station,  and  gradually  dwindle  and  degenerate  from  the  vigour  and 
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'he  hair  of  their  heads  is  always  blacit,  luiiu;,  coarse,  and 

hav«f  lu)  l)«;ar(l,  ami  every  part  of  their  jjoily  is  luTreclly  sii 

pnrjions  are  ol'  a  lull  size,  extremely  straight,  aiKl  well  proi 
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perfection  peculiar  to  their  species.  Man  in  the  only  livinp  creature 
whose  iVamc  is  at  once  so  hardy  and  so  flexible,  that  he  can  spreid  over 
the  whole  earth,  hccome  the  inhabitant  of  every  rej^ion,  and  tinixe  and 
multiply  under  every  climate.  Subject,  however,  to  the  general  law  oi 
Nature,  the  human  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
climate  ;  and  when  expo.sed  to  the  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cokl,  its 
size  or  vifj;our  diminishe.s. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  filled  the 
discovciers  with  such  astonishment  that  ihev  wen;  apt  to  imagine  them  a 
race  of  men  dilfereiii  'roin  those  of  the  otiier  hemisphere.  Tlieir  com- 
plexion is  of  a  reddish  brown,  nearly  reHembliric;  the  colour  of  copper.* 
The  hair  of  their  heads  is  always  black,  lonij,  coarse,  and  uncurled.    Tlnjr 

simootli.  'I'lieir 
iporlioned  [ll]. 
Thttir  features  are  regular,  thoujj;h  often  distorted  by  al)surd  endeavours 
tO  improve  the  beauty  of  their  natural  form,  or  to  reriucr  their  aspect  more 
dreadful  to  their  enemies.  In  the  islands,  where  four-fudled  animals  were 
both  few  and  small,  a»l  the  earth  yielded  her  productions  almost  spon- 
taneously, the  constitution  of  the  natives,  neither  braced  by  llic  active 
exercises  of  the  chase,  nor  invijjorated  by  tli"  'iliour  of  cultivation,  was 
extremely  feeble  and  languid.  On  the  continent,  where  the  forests  aliound 
with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes  was 
to  pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired  greater  linnness.  Slill,  however, 
the  Americans  were  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  strength,  'iluy 
re.sembled  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for  labour  [4.'>]. 
They  were  not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  roused 
by  force  from  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  lliey  sunk 
under  tasks  which  the  people  of  the  other  contint  nt  would  have  pertormed 
with  ease.t  This  fceblene.ss  of  constitution  was  universal  an\ong  tde 
inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  America  which  we  are  surveying,  ami  may 
be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  species  there. | 

The  beardless  countenance  and  smooth  skin  of  the  American  seems  to 
indicate  a  defect  of  vigour,  occasioned  by  sotne  vice  in  his  frame.  He  is 
destitute  of  one  sign  of  manhood  and  of  streiiath.  Tlils  peculia  i  y,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  are  distinguished  from  the 
people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be  attributeil,  as  some  travellers  have 
supposed,  to  their  mode  of  subsistence.^  For  llioimli  tlie  food  of  many 
Americans  be  extremely  insipid,  as  they  are  altogether  iinacquainled  with 
the  use  of  .salt,  rude  trihes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  have  subsisted  on 
aliments  equally  simple,  without  this  mark  ol  degradation,  or  any  apparent 
symptom  of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  us  to  suspect  that  there  is 
some  natural  debility  in  their  iVame,  the  smallness  of  tliijir  ai)j)et;le  for 
food  has  been  mentioned  by  many  auth«)rs  as  a  conlirmation  o(  this  sus- 
picion. The  quantity  of  food  which  men  consume  varies  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  the  degree  of  activity 
which  they  exert,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  constitutions.  I'mler 
the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  when  men  pass  their  days  in 
indolence  and  ease,  they  require  less  nourishmetit  than  the  active  inhabitants 
of  temperate  or  cold  countries.  Hut  neither  the  warnUh  of  their  climate, 
nor  their  extreme  laziness,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  defect  ol 
appetite  among  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  with 
onserving  this, not  only  in  the  islands,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded,  in  their  oi)inion, 
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tlie  abitinciice  of  the  most  mortified  hermits  *  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ajipetite  of  the  Spaniards  apjieared  to  the  Americans  insatiably 
voracious ;  and  they  atTrirnicd,  that  one  Spaniard  d-svoured  more  food  in  a 
day  than  was  sufficient  for  ten  Americans.! 

A  proof  of  some  feeljleness  in  their  frrme,  still  more  striking,  is  the 
insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of 
litvo.  That  passion  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  life,  to  be  the  bond  of 
social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness  and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in 
the  hunwn  breast.  Though  the  [)erils  and  hardships  c;"  the  savage  state, 
though  excessive  fatigue  on  some  occasions,  and  the  difficulty  at  all  times 
of  pioc'jring  subsistence,  may  seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to 
have  a  tendency  to  abate  its  \  igour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in  every  other 
|jart  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its  influence  more  powerfully  than  the 
mhabitants  of  the  New  U'orld.  The  negro  glows  with  all  the  w  armth  of 
desire  natural  to  his  climate  ;  and  the  most  uncultivated  Asiatics  discover 
that  sensibility,  which,  from  their  situation  on  the  globe,  we  should  expect 
them  to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an'ainazing  degree,  strangers 
to  the  force  of  this  first  instinct  of  nature.  In  *veiy  part  of  the  New 
World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with  coldness  and  indifliercnce. 
They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  tender  attachment  which  takes  place 
in  civilized  society,  nor  of  that  ardent  desire  conspicuous  among  rude 
nations.  Even  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually  acquires  its  greatest 
vigour,  the  savage  of  America  views  his  female  w  ith  disclain,  as  an  animal 
of  a  less  noble  species.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  the 
assiduity  of  courtsliin,  and  still  less  solicitous  to  preserve  it  by  indulgence 
raid  gentleness. J  Missionaries  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the 
dispassionate  coldness  of  the  American  young  men  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex.§  Ncr  is  this  reserve  to  be  ascribec  to  any  opinion 
which  they  entertain  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  female  chastity.  'J'hat 
is  an  idea  loo  refined  for  a  savage,  and  suggested  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  affection  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bodily  or  mental  qualities  of 
particular  races  of  men,  there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  seducing 
error,  than  that  of  ascribing  to  a  single  cause,  those  characteristic 
peculiarities  which  are  the  effect  of  the  combined  operation  of  many 
causes.  The  climate  and  soil  of  America  di.l'er  in  so  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  this  difference  is  so  obvious  and  striking, 
that  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  laid  hold  on  this  as  sufficient  to 
account  for  what  is  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
rest  on  physical  causes  alone,  and  consider  tiie  feeble  frame  and  languid 
desire  of  the  Americans,  as  consequences  of  the  temperament  of  tlint 
portion  of  the  globe  which  they  occupy.  lUit  the  influences  of  political 
and  moral  causes  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  These  operate  with 
no  less  effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a  full  explanation 
of  the  singular  a])pearances  which  have  been  mentioned.  Wherever  the 
state  of  society  is  such  as  to  create  many  wants  and  desires,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  regular  exertions  of  industry,  tlie  body  accustomed  to 
labour  becomes  robust  and  patient  of  fatigue.  In  a  more  sinifile  state, 
where  the  demands  of  men  are  so  few  and  so  moderate  that  they  may  be 
gratified,  almost  without  any  effort,  by  tho  sponL^neous  productions  of 
nature,  the  powei-s  of  the  body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they  attain  their 
proper  strength.     The  natives  of  Chili  and  of  North  America,  the  two 
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temperate  regions  in  the  New  World,  who  live  by  huntinp^,  nia}^  be  deemed 
an  active  and  vigomus  race,  wlien  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isles,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  continent  where  hardly  any  labour  is  reqnisite 
'o  procure  subsistence.  The  exertions  of  a  hunter  are  not,  however,  so 
regular,  or  so  continued,  as  those  of  persons  employed  in  the  cultu.e  of 
♦he  earth,  or  in  the  various  arts  ;>f  civilized  life ;  and  though  his  agilitv 
.flay  be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  is  on  the  whole  inferior,  if 
mother  direction  were  given  to  the  active  powers  of  man  in  the  New 
■'Vorld,  and  his  force  augmented  by  exercise,  he  might  acquire  a  degree 
of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  present  state  possess.  The  truth  o! 
his  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
l>radual!y  accustomed  to  hard  labour,  their  constitutions  become  robust, 
.»nd  they  have  been  found  capable  of  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed 
not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  si:cl)  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed 
,>eculiar  to  their  conntry,  but  to  equal  any  effort  of  the  natives  either  of 
A.'ica  or  of  Europe  [46], 

Vhe  same  reasoning  will -apply  to  what  has  been  observed  concerning 
•Iwir  jlender  demand  for  food.  As  a  proof  tliat  this  should  be  ascribecl 
a"?  i.'uch  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  of  occupation,  as 
to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of  their  bodies,  it  has  been 
&')St-vtd,  'hat  in  those  districts  where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged 
to  'ixort  aiij'  unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure  sui)sistence,  or 
whe-ev.'ir  .bey  are  employed  in  severe  labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior 
to  thai  oi'  o\her  men,  and  in  somd  places,  it  has  struck  observers  as  remark 
ably  vo-ac'^oii.i.* 

The  operotiin  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  still  more  conspicuous  in 
modifying  'hi-  dto;ree  of  attachment  l)etween  the  sexes.  In  a  state  of  high 
civilization,  thiS  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint,  refined  by  delicacy,  and 
cherished  hy  '"ashio.i,  occupies  and  engross3b  the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a 
simple  instinct  of  naJuro  ;  sentiment  heightens  the  ardour  of  desire,  and 
the  most  tender  enotiuns  of  which  our  frame  is  susceptible  soothe  and 
agitate  the  soul.  This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  those,  who, 
by  their  situation,  are  exempted  from  the  caresana  labours  of  life.  Among 
pei-sons  of  inferior  o.de."",  vyho  are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  incessant 
toil,  the  dominion  of  th's  passion  is  less  violent ;  th?ir  solicitude  to  procure 
subsistence,  and  to  prcviJe  for  the  first  demand  of  nature,  !e;ives  little 
leisure  tor  attending  to  ii.^  second  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  varies  >'o  much  in  persons  of  different  rank  in  polished 
societies,  the  condition  of  rivan  while  he  remains  uncivilized  must  occasion 
a  variation  still  more  apparvmt  We  may  well  suppose,  that  amids'  the 
hardsl)i|)s,  the  dangers,  and  Ih?  simplicity  of  domestic  life,  where  subsist- 
ence is  always  precarious  an(i  o.''ten  scanty,  where  men  are  almost  con- 
tinually engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  thair  enemies, or  in  guarding  against  their 
attacks,  and  where  neither  dress  n-jr  reierve  are  employed  as  arts  of 
female  allurement,  that  the  attenti'Hi  ot  the  Americans  to  their  women 
would  be  extremely  feeble,  without  iniouting  this  solely  to  any  physical 
detect  or  degradation  in  their  fiamo. 

It  is  accorilingly  observed,  that  in  (ho:e  countries  of  America  wherCi. 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  tlie  mildness  of  tjie  climate,  or  some  further 
advances  which  the  natives  have  made  in  improvement,  tlir>  means  of 
subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  of  savage  life  are  less 
sevf'iely  felt,  the  animal  passion  of  the  sexes  becomes  more  arden'. 
Strikinurrxaiiiples  of  this  occur  among  some  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of 
pent  ri\t,-rs  well  stored  with  food,  among  others  who  are  masters  of 
hunting  .iniiinds  abounding  so  miicb  with  game,  that  they  have  a  regular 
and  plentiful  sup[)ly  of  nourishment  with  little  labour.    The  superior  degree 
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of  security  and  aflluence  which  those  tribes  enjoy  is  followed  hy  their 
natural  olfects.  The  passions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  liy  the  hand 
of  nature  acquire  additional  force  ;  new  tastes  and  desires  are  forniod  ;  the 
women,  as  tiiey  are  more  valued  and  admired,  beconie  more  atl<'nii\e  to 
dress  and  ornament ;  the  men  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their  own 
happiness  depends  upon  them,  no  longer  disdain  the  arts  of  winning  their 
favour  and  affection.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  very  dill'erent 
from  that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder  countiymen ;  and  as  hardly 
any  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  gratiticaticn  of  desire,  either  by  religion  or 
laws  or  ilecency,  the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  excessive.* 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  ol'  the  Americans,  hardly  any  of  them 
are  deformed,  or  mutilated,  or  defective  iti  any  of  their  senses.  All 
travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  have  celebrated 
the  uniform  symmetry  and  perfection  of  their  external  figure.  Some 
authors  search  for  the  cause  of  this  appearance  in  their  physical  condition. 
As  the  parents  aie  not  exhausted  or  over  fatigued  with  hard  labour.  d)(;y 
suppose  that  their  children  are  born  vigorous  and  sound.  They  imagine 
that,  in  the  lilierty  of  savage  life,  the  human  body,  naked  and  unconliiied 
from  its  earliest  age,  preserves  its  natuial  form  ;  and  that  all  its  limbs  and 
members  acquire  a  juster  proportion  than  when  lettered  w  ith  arlilitial 
restraints,  which  stint  its  growth  and  distort  its  shape,  j  Something,  w  itliout 
doubt,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes;  but  the  true 
reasons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  connnon  to  all  savage  nations, 
lie  deeper,  atul  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  that 
state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long  and  so  helpless,  that  it  is  extiemely 
difficult  to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  1  heir  means  of  subsistence 
are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Sucli  as  li\e  by  bunting  nmst  range 
over  extensive  countries,  and  shift  often  iVom  place  to  place.  ']"he  care  of 
children,  as  well  as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  devolved  upon  the  women. 
'J'he  distresses  and  hardshijis  of  the  savage  life,  which  are  ol'ten  such  as 
can  hardly  be  supported  Uy  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatal  to  those 
of  more  tender  age.  Afraid  of  undertaking  a  task  so  laborious,  and  ot  such 
long  duration,  as  that  of  rearing  their  offspring,  the  women,  in  some  parts  (jf 
America,  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  use  of  certain  heibs,  and  extin- 
guish the  first  sparks  of  that  life  which  they  are  unable  to  cherish. J  S<^n- 
sibie  that  only  stout  and  well  formed  children  have  Ibrce  of  constitulio'i  to 
struggle  through  such  a  hard  infancy,  other  nations  abandon  and  di ".'.oy 
such  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  defective,  as  unworthy  of  at  toinioii.^ 
Even  wiien  they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without  distinction,  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  perishes  under  the  rigorous  treat- 
ment which  must  be  their  lot  in  the  savage  slate,  that  few  ol'  those  \\!;a 
laboured  under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood. il  '' 1;;  s- 
in  polished  societies,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  secured  vMih 
certainty,  and  acquired  with  ease  ;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are 
often  of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body ;  children  are  pie- 
served  notwitiistanding  their  delects  or  delbrmity,aiHl  grow  up  to  be  useful 
citizens.  In  rude  nations,  such  persons  are  either  cut  off  as  soon  as  lln-y 
are  born,  or,  becoming  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  the  community, 
cannot  long  protract  their  lives.  But  in  those  provinces  of  the  NcW 
World,  where,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Europeans,  more  regular  pro- 
vision has  be(.-n  made  tor  the  subsistence  ol"  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are 
restrained  from  iayinj^  violent  hands  on  their  children,  the  Americans  SlK 
so  far  from  being  eminent  for  any  superior  perfection  in  their  form,  th.it 
one  should  rather  susi)ect  some  peculiar  imbecility  in  the  race,  Irom  the 
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extraordin  uy  number  of  individuals  who  are  deformed,  dwarfish,  mutilated, 
blind,  or  deaf.* 

How  feeble  soever  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  may  be,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  less  variet;/  in  the  human  form  throughout  tliP  New 
VVorld  than  in  the  ancient  continent.  When  Columbus  and  the  other 
discoverers  first  visited  the  ditferent  co\intries  of  America  which  lie  witliin 
the  torrid  zone,  they  naturally  expected  to  find  people  of  the  same 
complexion  with  those  in  the  corresponding  regions  ot  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. To  their  amazement,  however,  they  discovered  that  America 
contained  no  negroes ^j  and  the  cause  of  this  smgular  appearance  became 
as  much  the  object  ot  curiosity  as  the  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.  In  what 
part  or  membrane  of  the  body  that  humour  resides  which  tinges  the 
complexion  of  the  ne^ro  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists 
to  inquire  and  describe.  The  powerful  operation  of  heat  appears  mani- 
festly to  be  the  cause  which  produces  this  striking  variety  in  the  human 
species.  All  Europe,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  temperate  countries  ol 
Africa,  are  inhabited  by  men  of  a  white  complexion.  All  the  torrid  zone 
jn  Africa,  some  of  the  warmer  regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  several  countries 
in  Asia,  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep  black  colour.  If  we  survey  the 
nations  of  our  continent,  making  our  prepress  from  cold  and  temperate 
countries  towards  those  parts  wnich  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vehe- 
ment and  unremitting  heat,  we  shall  find  that  the  extreme  whiteness  ot 
their  s»iin  soon  begins  to  diminish ;  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we 
advance  ;  and,  after  passing  through  all  the  successive  gradations  oi  shade, 
terminates  in  a  uniiorm  unvarying  black.  But  in  America,  where  the 
agency  of  heat  is  checked  and  abated  by  various  causeS;  which  1  have 
already  explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of  that  force  which 
produces  such  wonderful  effects  on  the  human  frame.  The  colour  of  the 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone  in  America  is  hardly  of  a  deeper  hue  than  that 
of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  their  continent.  Accurate 
observers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Americans  in  very 
different  climates,  and  in  provinces  far  removed  from  each  other,  have 
been  struck  with  the  amazmg  similarity  of  their  figure  and  aspect  [47], 

But  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  little  from  one  standfard 
in  fashionii-g  I'le  human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been 
various  and  extravagant.  The  same  fables  that  were  current  in  the  ancient 
continent,  have  been  revived  with  respect  to  the  New  World,  and  America 
too  has  been  peopled  with  human  beings  of  monstrous  and  fantastic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  were  described  to  be 
pigmies  of  three  feet  high  ;  those  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous 
size.  Some  travellers  published  accounts  of  people  with  only  one  eye  : 
(  lliers  pretended  to  have  discovered  men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  and 
inouihs  were  planted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  ner  pro- 
duction?^^ is  indeed  so  great,  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  set  bounds  to  her 
fertility,  and  to  reject  indiscriminately  every  relation  that  does  not  perfectly 
accord  with  our  own  limited  observation  and  experience.  But  th.e  other 
extreme, of  yielding  a  hasty  assent  on  the  slighest  evidence  to  whatever 
has  the  appearance  of  bein^  strange  and  marvellous,  is  still  more  unbe- 
coming a  philosophical  inquirer  ;  as,  in  every  period,  men  are  more  apt  to 
Ne  be'  :^yed  into  error  by  their  weakness  in  believing  too  much,  than  by 
their  a.rogance  in  believing  too  little.  In  proportion  as  science  extends, 
aru  nature  is  examined  with  a  discerning  eye,  the  wonders  which  amused 
ages  of  Ignorance  disappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers  concerning 
An'erica  are  forgotten  ;  the  monsters  which  they  describe  have  been 
searched  for  in  vain;  and  those  provinces  where  they  pretend  to  have 
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found  inhabitants  of  singular  forms,  are  now  known  to  be  possessed  by  a 
peonle  nowise  different  from  the  other  Americans. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discussion,  be  rejected  as  fabulous, 
there  are  other  accounts  of  varieties  in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of 
ihss  New  World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  and  merit  more  attentive 
examination.  This  variety  has  been  particularly  observed  in  three  different 
districts.  The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near  the 
crntre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  of  more  curiosity 
and  intelligence  than  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  an  associate  of 
Buccaneers,  discovered  there  a  lace  of  men  few  in  number,  but  of  a 
sin§;ular  make.  They  are  of  low  stature,  according  to  his  description,  of 
a  feeble  frame,  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.  1  neir  colour  is  a  dead 
milk  white  ;  not  resembling  that  of  lair  people  among  the  Europeans,  but 
without  any  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their  skin  is 
covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white  ;  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  eyebrows,  and  eye-lashes,  are  of  the  same  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of 
a  singular  form,  and  so  weak  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  but  they  see  clearly  by  moonlight,  and  arc  most  active  and  gay  in 
the  night.*  No  race  similar  to  this  has  been  discovered  in  any  other  part 
of  America.  Cortes,  indeed,  found  some  persons  exactly  resembling  the 
white  people  of  Darien  among  the  rare  and  monstrous  animals  which 
Montezuma  had  collected. t  But  as  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire 
extended  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  they  were 

Erobably  brought  thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance  of  those  people  may 
e,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  species.  Among 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  vvell  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  nature 
sometimes  produces  a  small  number  of  individuals,  with  all  the  characteristic 
features  and  qualities  of  the  white  people  ol  Darien.  The  former  are 
called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  Kackerlakes  by  the  Dutch.  In 
Darien  the  parents  of  those  IVhites  are  of  the  same  colour  with  the  other 
natives  of  the  country  ;  and  this  observation  appJies  equally  to  the  anomalous 
progeny  of  the  Negroes  and  Indiai.s.  The  same  mother  who  produces 
some  children  of  a  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings  forth  the 
rest  with  a  complexion  peculiar  to  her  country  .1  One  conclusion  may  then 
be  formed  with  respect  to  the  people  descnbrd  by  Wafer,  the  Albinos  and 
the  Kackerlakes;  they  are  a  degenerated  breed,  not  a  separate  class  of 
men  ;  and  t'rom  some  disease  or  defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour 
and  (iebility  which  mark  their  degradation  are  transmitted  to  thein.  As  a 
decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  ii-  en  observed,  that  neither  the  white  people 
of  D.irien,  nor  the  Albinos  oi  Africa,  proywgate  their  race  :  their  children 
are  of  the  colour  and  tetnperament  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  their  respective 
countri(;s§  [48]. 

The  second  district  that  is  or  upied  by  inhabitants  differing  in  appear 
ance  from  the  other  people  o.  America,  is  situated  in  a  high  northern 
latitude,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  a? 
the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  scattered  over  those  dreary  regions 
are  known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Esijviinaux.  They  the in- 
seives,  with  that  idea  of  their  own  superiority,  which  consoles  the  rudest 
and  most  wretched  nations,  assume  the  name  of  Keralit  or  Aten.  They 
are  of  a  middle  size,  and  robust,  with  heads  of  a  disproportioned  bulk, 
and  feet  as  remarkably  small.  Their  complexion  though  swarthy,  by  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  European 
white  rather  than  to  the  copper  colour  of  America,  and  the  men  have 
beards  which  are  sometimes   bushy  and  long.ll     From  these  marks  of 
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C&tinction,  as  well  as  from  one  still  les'-  equivocal,  the  affinity  of  their 
language  to  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  wluch  I  have  already  mentioned, 
ive  may  conclude,  with  some  de??ree  ol  conhdence,  that  the  Esquimaux 
;ire  a  race  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  ^-ith  equal  certainty  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
third  district,  situate(J  il  the  southern  extremity  A  America.  These  aie 
the  famous  Patagonians,  who,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  have 
afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned,  and  an  object  of  wonder 
to  tlie  vulj2;ar.  They  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  triljes 
which  occupy  the  vast  but  least  known  region  o'  America,  which  extends 
from  llie  river  de  k  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  proper 
station  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior  country  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Negro  ;  but,  in  the  hunting  season,  they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  straits 
wiiich  separate  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land.  The  first  accounts 
of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of  Magellan,* 
who  described  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  hit;h,  and  ol_ 
strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among  se\f'ra!  tribes  of 
animals,  a  disparity  in  bulk  as  considerable  may  be  observed.  Some 
large  breeds  of  horses  and  dogs  exceed  the  more  aimiiiutive  rnc':s  in 
stature  and  strength,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian  is  supposed  to  rise  above  the 
usual  standard  of  the  human  body.  But  animals  attain  the  highest  per- 
tectiunof  their  species  only  in  mild  climates,  or  where  they  find  the  i.m;.';* 
nutritive  food  in  greatest  abundance.  It  is  not  then  in  the  uncultivated 
waste  ol  the  Magellanic  regions,  and  among  a  tribe  o(  improvident  savages, 
that  we  should  expect  to  Hnd  man  possessing  the  highest  honours  of  his 
race,  and  distinguished  by  a  superiority  of  size  and  vigour,  far  beyond 
what  he  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  The  most  explicit 
lud  unexceptionable  evidence  is  requisite,  in  order  to  establish  a  tact 
repugnant  to  those  general  principles  and  laws,  which  seem  to  affect  the 
liuinan  frame  in  every  other  instance,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to  its 
nature  and  qualities.  Such  evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  produced. 
Though  several  persons,  to  whose  testimony  great  respect  is  due,  have 
visited  this  part  of  America  since  the  time  ot  Magellan,  and  Iiave  had 
interviews  with  the  natives;  thou2;h  some  have  affirmed, that  such  as  they 
saw  were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  others  have  formed  the  same  conclusion 
from  measuring  their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead  ; 
yet  their  accounts  vary  Irom  each  other  in  so  many  essential  points,  and  are 
ininj^led  with  so  many  circumstances  manifestly  false  or  I'abulous,  as  detract 
iniicli  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  some  navigators,  and  those 
a;nong  the  most  eminent  of  their  order  for  discernment  and  accuracy,  have 
asserted  that  the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse, 
though  stout  and  well  made,  are  not  of  such  extraordinary  size  as  to  iie 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  [49].  '('he  existence  of 
this  giii,antic  race  of  men  seems,  then,  to  be  one  ol  those  points  in  natural 
hislory,  with  respect  to  which  a  cautious  inquirer  will  hesitate,  and  will 
choose  to  suspend  his  assent  until  more  complete  evidence  shall  decide 
whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fict,  seeming, ly  inconsistent  with  what  reason 
and  experience  have  discovered  ..oncerning  tl:e  structure  and  condition  of 
man,  in  all  the  various  situations  in  which  he  has  been  observed. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  respect  fc  the  constitution  of  the 
mhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  hemisj/here,  we  'uoul  i  attend  not  only  to 
the  make  and  vigour  of  their  holies,  but  consid-  r  vviial  degree  of  health 
they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  (.'l'  loniievity  ihf  y  usually  arrive.  n  the 
simplicity  of  the  savage  state,  when  man  i'*  not  oppressed  with  iatiour,  or 
enervated  by  luxury,  or  disquieted  with  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
this  litie  will  flow  on  almost  untroubled  by  disease  or  suffering,  until  his 
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days  be  terminated  in  extreme  old  age  by  the  gradual  decxya  of  nature 
We  find,  accordingly,  among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  among  other  rude 
people,  persons  whose  decrepit  and  shrivelled  form  seems  to  indicate  an 
extraordmaiy  length  of  life.  But  as  most  of  them  are  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  numbering,  and  all  of  them  as  forgetful  of  what  is  past,  as  they 
are  improvident  of  what  is  to  come,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  age 
with  any  degree  of  precision.*  It  is  evident  that  the  period  of  tlieir 
longevity  must  vary  considerably,  accordin?^  to  the  diversity  of  climates, 
and  their  different  modes  of  subsistence.  They  seem,  however,  to  be 
every  where  exempt  from  many  of  the  distempers  whicii  afflict  polished 
nations,  ^rwc  of  the  maladies,  which  are  the  immediate  offspring  of 
luxury,  ever  visited  them  ;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  lar^uages  bj* 
which  to  distinguish  this  numerous  train  of  adventitious  evils. 

But  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  man  is  placed,  he  is  born  to 
suffer ;  and  his  diseases  in  the  savage  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are, 
like  those  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  resembles  in  his  mode  of  life, 
more  violent  and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engenders  and  nourishes  distempers 
of  one  species,  the  rigour  and  distresses  of  savage  life  bring  on  those  of 
another.  As  men  in  this  state  are  wonderfully  improvident,  and  their 
means  of  subsistence  precarious,  they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to 
exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chase,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  various  degrees  of  abundance  with  which  the  earth 
affords  to  them  its  productions  in  different  seasons.  Their  inconsiderate 
gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the  other,  are 
equally  pernicious.  For  though  the  human  constitution  may  be  accustomed 
by  habit,  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long  famine,  and  then  to 
gorge  voraciously,  it  is  not  a  little  affected  by  such  sudden  and  violent 
transitions.  The  strength  and  vigour  of  savages  are  at  some  seasons 
impaired  by  what  they  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  food ;  at  others  they  are 
aflficted  with  disorders  arising  from  indigestion  and  a  superfluity  of  gross 
aliment.      These  are  so  common,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  tiie 


unavoidable  consequence  of  their  mode  of  subsisting,  and  cutoff  considerable 
numbers  in  luc  ,.r;iiio  of  'ife.  Thej  are  likewise  ixtremely  subject  to 
consumptions,  to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders,!  brought  on 
by  the  immoderate  hardships  and  fatigue  which  they  endure  in  hunting 
and  in  war  ;  or  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  to  which  they  are 
continually  exposed.  In  the  savage  state,  hardships  and  fatigue  violently 
assault  the  constitution.  In  polished  societies,  intemperance  undermines 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal 
effect,  or  tends  most  to  abridge  human  life.  T!ie  influence  of  the  former  is 
certainly  most  extensive.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  luxury  reach 
only  a  few  members  i.-<  any  community ;  tiie  distresses  of  savage  life  are  lelt 
by  all.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  veiy  minute  inquirj',  the  general  perioii 
of  human  life  is  shorter  among  savages  dian  in  well  regulated  and  industri- 
ous societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  severest  scourge  with  which,  in  this  life, 
offended  Heaven  chastens  the  indulgence  of  criminal  desire,  seems  to  iiavo 
been  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By  communicating  it  to  their  conquerois 
they  ha.e  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own  wrongs,  but,  by  adding  lliis 
calamity  to  t  lose  which  formerly  iinbittered  human  lite,  they  have,  perhaps, 
more  than  .oi.nterbalanced  all  the  benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  tiom 
the  discovery  of  the  Ne\v  World.  This  distemper,  from  the  country  ni 
which  it  first  rage),  or  trom  the  people  by  whom  it  was  ^tippooed  to  have 
been  spitjad  over  Europe,  lias  been  sometimes  calleo  the  Neapolitan,  and 
sometimes  tlie  French  .lisease.     At  its  first  appearance,  the  infection  was 
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so  malignant,  its  symptoms  so  violent,  its  ojieration  so  rapid  and  fatal,  as  to 
baillp  all  the  efforts  oi  medical  skill.  Astonishtnent  and  terror  accompanied 
this  unknown  affliction  in  its  progress,  and  men  began  to  dread  the  extmction 
of  the  human  race  by  sucn  a  cruel  visitation.  Experience,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  physicians,  gradually  discovered  remedies  of  such  virtue  as  to 
cure  or  to  mitigate  the  evil.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  its  virulence  seems  to  have  abated  considerably.  At  length,  in  the 
«ame  manner  with  the  leprosy,  which  raged  in  Enrope  for  some  centuries, 
t  may  waste  its  force  and  disappear ;  and  in  some  happier  age,  this 
.restern  infection,  like  that  from  the  east,  may  be  known  only  by  descrip- 
tion [50]. 

II.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  the  bodily  constitution 
of  the  Americans,  our  attention  is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers 
and  qualities  of  their  minds.  As  ''le  individual  advances  from  the  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  of  the  infant  state  to  vigour  and  maturity  of  under- 
standing, something  similar  to  this  may  be  observed  in  the  progress  of  the 
species.  With  respect  t,o  it,  too,  there  is  a  period  of  infancy,  during  which 
several  powers  of  tlie  mind  are  not  unfolded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective 
in  their  operation.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  while  the  condition  of 
man  is  simple  and  rude,  this  reason  is  but  little  exercised,  and  his  desires 
move  within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Hence  arise  two  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  tiie  human  mind  in  this  state.  Its  intellectual  powers  are 
extremely  limited ;  its  emotions  and  efforts  are  few  and  languid.  Both 
these  distinctions  are  conspicuous  among  the  rudest  and  most  unimproved 
of  the  American  tribes,  and  constitute  a  striking  part  of  their  description. 

What,  among  polished  nations,  is  called  speculative  reasoning  or  research, 
is  altogether  unknown  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  and  never  becomes  the 
occupation  or  amusement  of  the  human  faculties,  until  man  be  so  far 
improved  as  to  have  secured,  with  certainty,  the  means  of  su})sistence,  as 
well  as  the  possession  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  The  thoughts  and 
attention  of  a  savage  are  confined  within  the  small  circle  of  objects  imme- 
diately conducive  to  his  preservation  or  enjoyment.  Every  thing  beyond 
that  escapes  his  observation,  or  is  perfectly  indiflFerent  to  him.  Like  a 
mere  animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him  ;  what  is  out 
of  sight,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  little  impression.*  There  are  several 
people  in  America  whose  limited  understandings  seem  not  to  be  capable  of 
forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity  ;  neither  their  solicitude  nor  their 
foresight  extends  so  far.  They  follow  blindly  the  impulse  of  the  appetite 
which  they  feel,  but  are  entirely  regardless  of  distant  consequence^,  and 
even  of  those  removed  in  the  least  degree  from  immediate  apprehension. 
While  they  highly  prize  such  things  as  serve  for  present  use,  or  minister 
to  present  enjoyment,  they  set  no  value  upon  those  which  are  not  the 
ot)ject  of  some  immediate  want.j  When,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening, 
a  uaribbee  feels  himself  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  consideration  will  tempt 
him  to  sell  his  hammock.  But,  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to 
the  business  or  pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slightest  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy.J  At  the  close  of  winter,  while  the  impression  of 
what  he  has  suffered  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
the  North  American,  he  sets  himself  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect  him  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
Buccfeding  season  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  foi^ets 
wli.  I  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more  until  the  return 
of  cold  compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  resume  it.§ 

If  in  concerns  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly  the  most  simple,  the 
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reason  of  man,  while  rude  and  destitute  of  culture,  differs  so  little  from  the 
thoughtless  levity  of  children,  or  the  improvident  instinct  of  animals,  its 
exertions  in  other  directions  cannot  be  very  considerable.  The  objects 
towards  which  reason  turns,  and  the  disquisitions  in  which  it  engages 
must  depend  upon  the  state  in  which  man  is  placed,  and  are  sugges'er' 
by  his  necessities  and  desires.  Disquisitions,  which  appear  the  most  ne 
cessary  and  important  to  men  in  one  state  of  society,  never  occur  totlic  se  ii 
another.  Among  civilized  nations,  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  'm 
deemed  an  essential  and  elementary  science :  and  in  our  continent,  the 
invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so  remote  as  is  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  history.  But  among  savages,  who  have  no  pn)perty  to 
estimate,  no  hoarded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or  multiphcity 
of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  superfluous  and  useless  art.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  some  tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  further  than  three ;  and  have  no 
denomination  to  distinguish  any  number  above  it.*  Several  can  proceed  as 
far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When  they  would  convey  an  idea  of  any 
number  beyond  these,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  intimating  that 
it  is  equal  to  them,  or  with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  recKoned.f  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations  while  extremely 
rude,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  computation.|  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  acquire  such  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  a  variety  of 
objects,  that  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  combine  or  divide  them,  their 
knowledge  of  numbers  increases,  so  that  the  state  of  this  art  among  any 
people  may  be  considered  as  one  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  their  improvement.  The  Iroquoise,  in  North  America,  as  they  are  much 
more  civilized  than  the  rude  inhabitantsof  Brazil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiam, 
have  likewise  made  greater  advances  in  this  respect ;  though  even  their 
arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond  a  thousand,  as  in  their  petty  transactions 
they  have  no  occasion  for  any  higher  number.§  The  Cherokee,  a  less 
considerable  nation  on  the  same  continent,  can  reckon  only  as  far  as  a 
hundred,  and  to  ihat  extent  have  names  for  the  several  numbers:  the 
smaller  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than  ten||  [51  J. 

In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  among  rude  nations 
18  still  more  limited.  The  first  ideas  of  every  human  being  must  be  such 
as  he  rect  ives  by  the  senses.  But  in  the  mind  of  man,  while  in  the  savage 
state,  there  seem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  but  what  enter  by  this  avenue. 
The  objects  around  him  are  presented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  sub- 
servient to  his  use,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  appetites,  attract  his  iiofice ; 
he  views  the  rest  without  curiosity  or  attention.  Satisfied  with  considei  ins: 
them  under  that  simple  mode  in  which  they  appear  to  him,  as  separate  and 
detached,  he  neither  combines  them  so  as  to  form  general  classes,  nor  con- 
templates their  qualities  apart  from  the  subject  in  which  they  inhere,  nor 
bestows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  concerning  them 
Thus  he  is  unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  denominated 
universal,  or  abstract,  or  of  re/lection.  The  range  of  his  understanding 
must,  of  course,  be  very  confined,  and  his  reasoning  powers  be  employed 
merely  on  what  is  sensible.  This  is  so  remarkably  the  case  with  the  ruder 
nations  of  America,  that  their  languages  (ns  we  shall  afterwards  find)  have 
not  a  word  to  express  any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal.  Time, 
space,  substance,  and  a  thousand  terms,  which  represent  abstract  and 
universal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknown  to  them. 11  A  naked  sa\  age, 
cowering  over  the  fire  in  his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched  under  a  te  w 
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branches  which  afford  him  a  temporary  shelter,  has  as  little  inclination  aa 
capacity  for  useless  speculation.     His  thoughts  extend  not  beyond  what 
relates  to  animal  life  ;  and  when  they  are  not  directed  towaros  some  oi 
its  concerns,  his  mind  is  totally  inactive.    In  situations  where  no  extMor- 
dinary  effort  either  of  ingenuity  or  labour  is  requisite,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  simple  demands  of  nature,  the  powers  of  tne  mind  are  so  seldom 
roused  to  any  exertion,  that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almost  dormant 
and  unexercised.    The  numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  rich  plains  of 
South  America,  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands,  and  of  several 
tertile  regions  on  the  continent,  come  under  this  description.     Their  vacant 
countenance,  their  staring  unexpressive  eye,  their  listless  inattention,  and 
total  ignorance  of  subjects  which  seemed  ♦o  be  the  first  which  should 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made  such  impression  upon  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  beheld  those  rude  people,  that  they  considered 
them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  and  could  not  believe  that  they 
belonged  to  the  human  sjiecies.*     It  reqiiiied  llie  authority  of  a  papal 
bull  to  counteract  this  opinion,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  Americans 
were  capable  of  the  functions  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  humanity.! 
Since  that  time,  persons  more  enlightened  and  impartial  than  the  discoverers 
or  conquerors  of"  America,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
most  savage  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  astonished  and  humbled 
with  observing  how  nearly  man  in  this  condition  approaches  to  the  brute 
creation.     But  in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence  cannot  be  procured 
with  the  same  ease,  where  men  must  unite  more  closely,  and  act  with 
greater  concert,  necessity  calls  forth  their  talents  and  sharpens  their  inven- 
tion, so  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more  exercised  and  improved. 
The  North  American  tribes,  and  the  nativesof  Chili,  who  nhabit  tne  tem- 
perate regions  in  the  two  great  districts  of  America,  are  peoj-le  of  cultivated 
and  enlare:ed  understannings,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of 
those  seated  in  the  islands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco. 
Their  occupations  are  more  various,  their  system  of  policy,  as  well  as  of 
war,  more  complex,  their  arts  more  numerous.     But  even  among  them 
the  intellectur'l   powers  are  extremely  limited   in  their  operations,  and, 
unless  when  tuiiied  directly  to  those  objects  which  interest  a  savage,  are 
held  in  no  estimation.     Both  the  North  Americans  and  Chilese,  when  not 
engaged  in  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  loitoi 
away  their  time  in  thoughtless  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any  other 
subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capable  of  occupying  their  minds.t 
If  even  among  them  reason  is  so  much  circumscribed  in  its  exertions,  ana 
never  arrives,  in  its  highest  attainments,  at  the  knowledge  of  those  general 
principles  and  maxims  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  science,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  the  savage  state  are  destitute 
of  their  proper  object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  vigour 
and  en!aqi:ement. 

From  the  same  causes,  the  active  efforts  of  the  mind  are  few,  and  on 
mc^t  occasions  languid.  If  we  examine  into  the  motives  which  rouse 
men  to  activity  in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them  to  persevere  in  fa- 
tiguing exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  strength,  we  shall  find  that  they  arise 
chiefly  from  acquired  wants  and  appetites.  These  are  numerous  and  im- 
portunate ;  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual  agitation,  and,  in  order  to 
gratify  theni.  invention  must  be  always  on  the  stretch,  and  industry  must 
be  incessantly  employed.  But  the  desires  of  simple  nature  are  few,  and 
where  a  favourable  climate  yields  almost  spontaneously  what  suffices  to 
gratify  them,  they  scarcely  stir  the  soul,  or  excite  any  violent  emotion. 
Hence  the  people  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste  their  life  in  a  listless 
iiulolence.    To  be  free  from  occupation,  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment 
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towards  which  they  aspire.  They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched 
out  in  their  hammoclis,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in  perfect  idleness,  without 
changing  their  posture,  or  raisin;;  their  eyes  ("rom  the  grou.id,  or  uttering 
a  single  word.* 

Such  i§  their  aversion  to  labour  that  neither  the  hope  of  future  good 
nor  the  apprehension  of  future  evil  can  surmount  it.     They  appear  equally 
uidiflTerent  to  both,  discovering  little  solicitude,  and  takin /  no  precautions 
to  avoid  the  one  or  to  secure  the  other.     The  cravings  cf  hunger  may 
rouse  them  ;  but  as  they  devour,  with  little  distinction,  whatever  will  ap 
pease  its  instinctive  demands,  the  exertions  which  these  o<casion  ar«'  oi 
short  duration.     Destitute  of  ardour,  as  well  as  variety  ot    desire,  thty 
feel  not  the  force  of  ihose  powerful  springs  which  give  vigour  td   tlw 
movements  of  the  mind,  and  urge  the  patient  hand  ol  induslry  to  pei 
vere  in  its  efforts.     Man,  in  some  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a  for 
rude  that  we  ran  discover  no  etTects  of  his  activity,  and  the  prinripi,  uj 
understanding,  which  should  direct  it,  seems   hardly  to   be   unfolded 
Like  the  other  animals,  he  has  no  fixed  residence  ;  he  has  erected  no  ha- 
bitation to  shelter  him  fmm  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  he  has  taken 
no  measures  for  securing  certain  subsistence  ;  he  neither  sows  nor  reaps  ; 
but  roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits  which  the  earth 
brings  t'orth  in  succession  :  and  in  auest  of  the  game  which  he  kills  in  the 
forest,  or  of  the  fish  whicn  he  catches  in  the  rivers. 

This  description,  however,  api)lies  only  to  some  tribes.  Man  cannot 
continue  long  in  this  state  of  feeble  ana  uninformed  infancy.  He  was 
made  lor  industry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  his  condition,  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  Accordingly, 
among  most  of  the  American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in  rigorous 
climates,  some  efforts  are  employed,  and  some  previous  precautions  are 
taken,  for  securing  subsistence.  The  career  of  regular'  industry  is  begun, 
ar)<i  the  laborious  arm  has  made  the  first  essays  of  its  power.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  improvident  and  slothful  genius  of  the  savage  state  predomi- 
nates. Even  among  those  more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  igno- 
minious and  degracTing.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  a  man 
will  deign  to  put  his  hand.  The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  women.  One-half  of  the  community  remains  inactive,  while  the 
other  is  oppressed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations. 
Thus  their  industry  is  partial,  and  the  foresight  which  regulates  it  is  no 
less  limited.  A  remarlcable  instance  of  thia  occurs  in  the  chief  arrange- 
ment vvitii  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  They  depend  for  their  sul)- 
sistence,  during  one  part  of  the  year,  on  fishing  ;  during  another,  on  hunt- 
ing; during  a  third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of  those  various  seasons,  and 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  respective  exigencies  of  each,  they  cither 
want  sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  theii  consumption,  or  are  so 
incapable  of  any  command  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their  inconsi- 
derate waste,  they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  famine  as  severely  as  'he 
rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What  they  suffer  one  yeai  dops  not  augment 
their  industry,  or  rendertlvcm  more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distresses.t 
This  inconsiderate  thoughtlessness  about  futurity,  the  effect  of  ignorance 
and  the  cause  of  sloth,  accompanies  and  characterizes  man  in  every  stage 
of  savage  life  ;{  and,  by  a  capricious  singularity  in  his  operations,  he  is 
then  least  solicitous  about  supplying  his  wants,  when  the  means  of^  satis- 
fying them  are  most  precarious,  and  procured  with  the  greatest  difli- 
cultv[52]. 

III.   AtHer  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  and  con* 
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tcmplatirtjj  the  powers  of  their  minds,  we  ire  led,  in  the  natural  order  of 
inquirv,  to  consider  Ihem  as  united  to^:ether  in  society.  Hitbrto  our  re- 
searches have  heen  contined  to  the  ojioralionsol  nnderstandiiif;  r(!S|iectina 
theniselve-  , is  individuals;  now  they  will  extend  to  tiie  degree  of  their 
sensibility  and  attieclion  toward:  their  species. 

riie  (lonieslic  state  is  the  (h'st  and  most  simple  form  of  human  associa- 
tion. The  union  of  ihe  sexes  among  different  animals  is  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  in  proportion  to  lh>'  '*e  or  difficulty  of  rearin^r  their  off- 
spring. Among  those  trihes  wherp  ';!-,  £•  ison  ol  inlaricy  is  .-hort,  and  the 
youofi:  soon  acquire  vip;ouror  ;itf-i!it\  u.  ]h  "uianent  union  is  lormed.  Na- 
ture conmiits  the  care  of  trainiri;:  up  die  oif-pring  to  the  inothei  alone,  and 
h<  r  tenderness,  without  any  i  ncr  nshirfla'  ce,  is  equal  to  the  task.  But 
where  the  state  of  infancy  is  U>ug  and  helpless,  and  the  joint  assiduity  oi 
W)th  parents  is  requisite  in  tendiiifr  their  feeble  proffeny,  there  a  more  inti- 
mate connexion  takes  place,  and  > dtitinues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be 
accomplished,  and  the  new  race  f^iow  up  to  full  maturity.  As  the  infancy 
of  man  is  more  feeble  and  helpless  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he 
is  dependent  dnrinp  a  much  longer  period  on  the  care  and  ii  esight  of  his 
parents,  the  union  between  husband  and  wife  came  early  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  solemn  but  as  a  permanent  contract.  A  general  state  of  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  between  the  sexes  never  existed  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  when  men,  destitute  of  arts 
and  industry,  lead  a  liard  precarious  life,  tne  rearing  of  iheir  ])rogeny  de- 
mands the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents ;  and  if  their  union  had 
noi  been  formed  and  continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have 
been  preserved.  Accordingly  in  America,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes, 
a  regular  union  between  husband  and  wife  was  universid,  and  the  rights 
of  marriage  were  understood  and  recogniscil.  In  those  district-  where 
subsistence  was  scanty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family  wa» 
great,  the  man  routined  himself  to  one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more  fertile 
provinces,  the  lacility  of  procuring  food  concurred  with  the  intluence  ol 
climate  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives.* 
In  some  countries  the  marriage-union  subsisted  during  life  ;  in  others,  the 
imj)atience  of  the  Americans  under  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with 
their  natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  very 
slight  pretexts,  and  often  without  ;issigning  any  cause. t 

But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  consiaered  the  obligation  of  this 
contract,  either  as  perpetual  or  only  as  temporary,  (he  condition  of  womer 
was  equa''y  humiliating  and  miserable.  Whether  man  has  been  improved 
by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization  in  society,  is  a  question  which,  in 
he  wantonness  of  disputation,  has  been  agitated  among  philosophers. 
That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinements  of  polished  manners,  lor  a 
happy  change  in  their  state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Tc 
despise  and  to  degrade  the  female  sex  is  a  characteristic  of  the  savage  state 
in  every  part  of  tne  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling  in  strength  and  \v 
courage,  the  chief  manes  of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats  woman, 
as  an  inferior,  with  disdain.  The  Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldness 
and  insensibility  which  has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  their  constitution, 
add  neglect  and  harshness  to  contempt.  The  most  intelligent  travellers 
nave  been  struck  with  this  inattention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women. 
It  is  not,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  a  studied  display  of  tenderness 
and  attachment  that  the  American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  Marriage  itself,  instead  of  being  a 
union  of  affection  and  interests  between  equals,  becomes  among  them  the 
unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave.    It  is  the  observation  oi 

*  Leltr.  rdil'.  23.  31S.  I.nlitiui  Mo'iirn,  i.  ,')54.  Loiy  ap.  do  Hiy,  iii.  234.  .loiiinal  df  rtrlllet  et 
Becliiinii'l,  |,.ff*.  t  I.alitiiii,  i.  .5rO.  .lentil  Joiirii.  Hislor.  345.  Lozaiio  Dtsc.  del  Gtaii  Cliao.i, 
70.     llfFiMi  ("in  .Mrciits  dca  Sauvagos,  p.  30.  33. 
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an  author  whose  opinions  are  deservedly  of  great  weight,  that  whererei 
wives  are  purchased  their  condition  is  extremely  depressed.*  They 
heroine  the  property  and  the  slaves  of  those  who  buy  them.  In  whatever 
part  of  the  globe  this  custom  prevails,  the  observation  holds.  In  countries 
where  refinement  has  made  some  progress,  women  when  purchased  are 
excluded  from  society,  shut  up  in  sequestered  apartments,  and  kept  under 
the  vigilant  guard  of  their  masters.  In  ruder  nations  they  are  cTegraded 
to  the  meanest  functions.  Among  many  people  of  America  the  marriage 
contract  is  properly  a  purchase.  The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  or  with  such  commercial 
transactions  as  take  place  in  more  improved  society,  he  knows  how  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  any  object  which  he  desires  to  possess.  In  some  places, 
the  suitor  devotes  his  service  for  a  certain  time  to  the  parents  c!  the  maid 
whom  he  courts ;  in  others  he  hunts  for  them  occasionally,  or  assists  in 
cultivating  their  fields  and  forming  their  canoes ;  in  others,  he  offers  presents 
of  such  things  as  are  deemed  most  valuable  on  account  of  their  usefulness 
or  rarity .t  In  return  for  these  he  receives  his  wife ;  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  low  estimation  of  women  among  savages,  leads  him  to  con- 
sider her  as  a  female  servant  whom  he  has  purchased,  and  whom  he  has 
a  title  to  treat  as  an  inferior.  In  all  unpolished  nations,  it  is  true,  the 
functions  in  domestic  economy  which  fall  naturally  to  the  share  of^  women 
are  so  many,  that  they  are  subjected  to  hard  labour,  and  must  bear  more 
than  their  lull  portion  of  the  common  burden.  But  in  America  their  con- 
dition is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  depression  so  complete,  that 
servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.  A  wife 
among  most  tribes  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of  burden,  destined  to  every 
office  of  labour  and  fatigue.  While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or 
spend  it  in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to  incessant  toil. 
Tasks  are  imposed  upon  them  without  pity,  and  services  are  received 
without  complacence  or  ^ratitude.|  Every  circumstance  reminds  women 
of  this  mortifying  inferiority.  They  must  approach  their  lords  with  rever- 
ence ;  they  must  regard  them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  eat  in  tneir  presence.§  There  are  districts  in  America  where  this  domi- 
nion is  so  grievous,  and  so  sensibly  felt,  that  some  women,  in  a  wild  emo- 
tion of  maternal  tenderness,  have  destroyed  their  female  children  in  their 
infancy,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable  bondage  to  which 
they  knew  they  were  doomed.!!  Thus  the  first  institution  of  social  life  is 
perverted.  Tnat  state  of  domestic  union  towards  which  nature  leads  the 
human  species,  in  order  to  soften  the  heart  to  gentleness  and  humanity,  is 
rendered  so  unequal  as  to  establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes, 
which  forms  the  one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles  the  other  to 
servility  and  subjection. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this  state  of  depression,  that 
women  in  rude  nations  are  far  from  being  prolific. IT  The  vigour  of  their 
constitution  is  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  wants  and  distresses 
of  savage  life  are  so  numerous  as  to  force  them  to  take  various  precautions 
inorderto  preventtoorapidan  increase  of  their  progeny.  Among  wandering 
tribes,  or  such  as  depend  chiefly  upon  hunting  for  subsistence,  the  mother 
cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  second  child  until  the  first  has  attained  such  a 
degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in  some  measure  independent  of  her  care 
From  this  motive,  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  women  to 
suckle  their  children  during  several  years  ;**  and,  as  they  seldom  marry 
early,  the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over  before  they  can  finish  the  long 


*  Sketches  of  Hist,  of  Mnn,  i.  184.  t  LnfitBU  Mneura,  kc.  i.  560,  &c.  Charley,  iii.  385,  &e. 
Herrcra,  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  Duiiinnt,  ii.  IS'i.  {  Tortre,  ii.  :183.  Borde  UolaL  deg  Mcciira  des 
CaraibcD,  p.  21.  Blet.  357.  Condamine,  p.  110.  Perniin.  i.  79.  $  Gtimilla,  I.  15:1.  Barrore, 
164.  l.ahal,  Voy  Ii.  7m.  Clianvalon,  51.  Trrtre,  ii.  :iOtl.  ||  Ciiinilla,  Ii.  2:13.  238.  Herrcra, 
dsc.  7.  till.  i.K.  c.  iv.         \l  LaHtau,  i.  599.    Charlevoix,  iU.  304.        **  Kerrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  1.  c.  t 
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but  necessary  attetidance  upon  two  or  three  children.*  Among  some  of 
the  least  ponshcd  tribes,  whose  industry  and  foresight  do  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  make  any  regular  provision  for  their  own  subsistence,  it  is  a  maxim 
not  iG  burden  themselves  with  rearing  more  than  twc  i,hildren  ;t  and  no 
such  numerous  families  as  are  frequent  in  civilized  societies  are  tp  be 
found  among  men  in  the  savage  state.|  When  twins  are  born,  one  of  them 
commonly  is  abandoned,  because  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  task  ofreanng 
both§  [53],  When  a  mother  dies  while  she  is  nursing  a  child,  all  hope  of 
preserving  its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the  same  grave.H 
As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to^  want  by  their  own  improvident 
indolence,  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  their  children  becomes  so  great  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or  destroy  them.lT  Thus  their  experience 
of  the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant  to  maturity,  amidst  the  harash''ps  of 
lavage  life,  «.:(ten  stifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans,  and 
suppresses  the  strong  emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

but  though  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of  America  thus  io  set 
bounds  to  the  increase  of  their  families,  they  are  not  deficient  in  affectron 
and  attachment  to  their  offspring.  They  feel  the  power  of  this  instinct  in 
its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  continue  feeble  and  helpless,  no 
people  exceed  them  in  tenderness  and  care.**  But  in  rude  nations  the 
dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance  than 
in  polished  societies.  When  men  mu  :i  be  trained  to  the  various  functions  of 
civil  life  by  previous  discipline  and  education,  when  the  knowledge  of  abstruse 
sciences  must  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  intricate  arts  must  be  acquired, 
before  a  young  man  is  prepared  to  begn  >  nis  career  of  action,  the  attentive  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to  the  years  of  infancy,  but  extend  to  what  is 
more  remote,  the  establishment  of  his  child  in  the  world.  Even  then  his 
solicitude  does  not  terminate.  His  protection  may  still  be  requisite,  and 
his  wisdom  and  experience  still  prove  useful  guides.  Thus  a  permanent 
connection  is  formed ;  parental  tenderness  is  exercised,  and  filial  respect 
returned,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  life.  But  in  the  simplicity  oi  the 
savage  state  the  affection  of  parents,  like  the  instinctive  fondness  of  animals, 
ceases  almost  entirely  as  soon  as  their  offspring  attain  maturity.  Little  in- 
struction fits  them  for  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined.  The 
parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accomplished,  when  they  have  conducted 
their  children  through  the  helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave  them  afterwards 
at  entire  liberty.  Even  in  their  tencter  age,  they  seldom  advise  or  admonish, 
they  never  chide  or  chastise  them.  They  suffer  them  to  be  absolute  masters 
of  their  own  actions.tt  In  an  American  hut,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their 
poaterity,  live  tt^ether  like  persons  assembled  by  accident,  without  seeming 
to  fee!  the  obligation  of  the  duties  mutually  arising  from  this  connection.JJ 
As  filial  love  is  not  cherished  by  the  continuance  of  attention  or  good  offices, 
the  recollection  of  benefits  received  in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite  it. 
Conscious  of  their  own  liberty,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  the  youth  of 
America  are  accustomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  totally  independent.  Their 
parents  are  not  objects  of  greater  regard  than  other  persons.  They  treat 
tliem  always  with  neglect,  and  often  with  such  harshness  and  insolence  as 
to  fill  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  theirconduct  with  horror.S§  Thus 
the  ideas  which  seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  as  tfiey  result 
necessarily  from  his  circumstances  and  condition  in  that  period  of  his  prngress* 

*  Charlev.  tit.  303.  Dumont,  Kim.  lur  LouMane,  ii.  370.  Deny'B  Hist.  Natiir.  de  I'Amirique, 
&c.  ii.  305.  Charlev.  Hist,  de  Paras,  il.  433.  t  Techo'a  Accniint  of  Paraguay,  &c.  Church. 
Collect,  vi.  lOa  Lett.  Edif.  xxxiv.  300.  Lozano  Descr.  03.  t  Maccleur's  Journal,  63.  «  Lett 
Edir.  X.300.  II  Charlev.  lii  368.  Lett.  EdifT.  x  300.  P  Melch.  Hernandez  Memor  de  Che- 
riqui.  Colbert.  Collect.  Orlg.  Pap.  1.  IT  Venega'n  Hist,  of  Callfom.  i.  89.  •♦  Guinilla,  i  311. 
BiiM.  390.  tt  Charlev.  iii.  373.     Biet.  3<K)      Gumilla,  1.  213     Lafltiu,  i.  603.     Creuxii  Hist 

Caiiod.  p.  71.    Fernandez,  Relac.  Hist,  de  los  Chenuil.  33.  U  Cliarlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii  S73. 

nilla,  I.  313.  Tertre,  ii.  376.  Charlev  Hist,  de  N.  France,  iii  ;10».  Choriev.  Hist.  i« 
US.  Lozano  Detcript  del  Gran.  Chaco,  p.  68.  100,101.  Fernand.  Relac.  Histor  de  Itm 
.436. 
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affect  the  two  capital  relations  in  domestic  life.  They  render  the  union 
between  husband  and  w  ife  unequal.  1  hey  shorten  the  duration  and  weaken 
the  force  of  the  connection  between  parents  and  children. 

IV.  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans,  the  transition  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  civil  government  and  political  institutions  is  natural.  In 
every  inquiiy  concerning  the  operations  of  men  when  united  together  in 
Rociety,  the  first  object  of  attention  should  be  their  mode  of  subsistence. 
Accordingly  as  that  varies,  their  laws  and  policy  must  be  diflerent.  The 
D&titution  suited  to  the  ideas  and  exigencies  of  tribes  which  subsist  chiefly 
ty  fishing  or  hunting,  and  which  have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  any  species  of  property,  will  be  much  more  simple  than  those 
which  must  take  place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  regular  industiy ; 
and  a  right  of  property,  not  only  in  its  productions,  but  in  the  soil  itsell,  is 
completely  ascertamed. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review,  belong  to  the  former 
class.  But  though  they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  savage,  tne  advances  which  they  had  made  in  the  art  of  pro- 
curing to  themselves  a  certain  and  plentiful  suosistence  were  very  unequal. 
On  the  extensive  plains  of  South  America  man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudest 
states  in  which  he  has  been  ever  observed,  or  perhaps  can  exist.  Several 
tribes  depend  entirely  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  for  subsistence.  They 
discover  no  solicitude,  they  employ  little  foresight,  they  scarcely  exert 
any  industry  to  secure  what  is  necessary  for  their  support.  The  Topuyers, 
of  Brazil,  tne  Guaxeros,  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  Caiguas,  the  Moxos,  and 
several  other  people  of  Paraguay,  are  unacquainted  with  eveiy  species  of 
cultivation.  They  neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the  culture  of  the  manioc, 
of  which  cassada  oread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their  ingenuity, 
or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence.  The  roots  which  (he  earth  produces 
spontaneously  ;  the  fruits,  the  berries,  and  the  seeds  which  they  gather  in 
the  woods  ;  together  with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  ama- 
zingly with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat  soil  moistened  by  tiequcnt 
rains,  supply  them  with  food  during  some  part  of  the  year.*  At  other 
times  they  subsist  by  fishing  ;  and  nature  seems  to  have  indulged  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  South  American  tribes  by  the  liberality  with  which  she  n)inis- 
ters  in  this  way  to  their  wants.  The  vast  rivers  of  that  region  in  America 
abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  delicate  fish.  I'he  lakes  and 
marshes  formed  by  the  annual  oveiilowing  of  the  waters  are  filled  with  all 
tlie  different  species,  where  they  remain  shut  up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  They  swarm  in  such  shoals,  (hat  in  some 
places  they  are  catched  without  art  or  industry  [54],  In  others,  the  na- 
tives have  discovered  a  method  of  infecting  the  water  with  (he  juice  of 
certain  plants,  by  which  the  fish  are  so  intoxicated  that  they  float  on  (he 
surface  and  are  taken  with  the  hand  [55].  Some  tribes  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  preserve  them  without  salt,  liy  drying  or  smoking  them  upon 
hurdles  over  a  slow  fire.j  The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South 
America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  resort  to  their  banks,  and  to  de- 
pend almost  entirely  for  nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with 
such  profusion-!  In  this  part  of  the  globe  hunting  seems  not  to  have  been 
the  first  employment  of  men,  or  the  first  effort  of  their  invention  and  la- 
bour to  obtain  food.  They  were  fishers  before  they  became  hunters ; 
and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for  equal  exertions  of  ac- 
tivity  or  talents  with  those  of  the  latter,  people  in  that  state  appear  tu 
passess  neither  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  nor  of  ingenuity.    The 


*  Nleuhnn:  Hist  of  Brazil.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  llVt.  Shiion  (.nnqiiista  de  Tierra  Firtni,  p.  lC(i 
lechn.  AcTOiinliif  Parasuay,  &c.  Church,  vi  78  I..iir.  Kiilf  «).  :W4.  10.  I!M(.  I.ozano,  De- 
Krip  del.  Grail  Chaco,  p.  81.  Itlban  HisUir.  de  Ins  I'tininf'nH,  &c  p.  7.  t  Coiidatn.  IS^^u 
milla.  ii  :i7  I.etir  Kdif.  14.  19>).  33.  33S.  Acugna,  Uelat.  do  la  Riv.  d«8  Amaa.  138. 
'ete.  Relat.  dc  Fr.  Equiii.  p.  1S5 
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peUy  nations  adjacent  to  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  manifestly  the 
most  inactive  and  least  intelligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can  sustain  themselves  in  this 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  American  nations,  dispersed  over  the 
forests  with  which  their  country  is  covered,  do  not  procure  subsistence 
with  the  sail  e  facility.  For  although  these  forests,  especially  in  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  are  stored  plentifully  with  game,*  consi- 
derab  3  etforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requisite  in  pursuit  of  it. 
Necessity  incited  the  natives  to  the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other. 
Hunting  became  their  principal  occupation  ;  and  as  it  called  forth  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  courage,  oT  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no 
less  honourable  than  necessary.  This  occupation  was  peculiar  to  the  men. 
They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth.  A  bold  and  dexterous 
nunter  ranked  next  in  fame  to  the  distinguished  warrior,  and  an  alliance 
with  the  former  is  often  courted  in  preierence  to  one  with  the  latter.t 
Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered  for  en- 
snaring or  destroying  wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans. 
While  engaged  in  this  favourite  exercise,  they  shake  ott'  the  indolence 
peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of  their  minds  are 
roused,  and  they  become  active,  persevering,  and  indefatigable.  Their 
sagacity  in  finding  their  prey  and  their  address  in  killing  it  are  equal. 
Their  re<-vson  and  their  senses  being  constantly  directed  towards  this  one 
object,  the  former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention  and  the  latter  acquire 
such  a  degree  of  acuteness  as  appear  almost  incredible  They  discern 
the  footsteps  of  a  wild  beast,  which  escape  eveiy  other  eye,  and  can  follow 
them  with  certainty  through  the  pathless  forest.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark  :|  if  they  endeavour  to 
circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their  toils.  Among 
several  tribes,  their  youn^  men  were  not  permitted  to  marry  until  they 
had  given  such  proofs  of  lUeir  skill  in  hunting  as  put  it  beyond  doubt  thai 
they  were  capaole  of  providing  for  a  family.  Their  ingenuity,  always  on 
the  stretch,  and  sharpened  by  emulation  as  well  as  necessity,  has  struck 
out  many  inventions  which  greatly  facilitate  success  in  the  chase.  The 
most  singular  of  these  is  the  discovery  of  a  poison,  in  which  they  dip  the 
arrows  employed  in  hunting.  The  slightest  wound  with  those  envenomed 
shafts  is  mortal.  If  they  only  pierce  the  skin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals 
in  a  moment,  and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  ground. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwithstanding  its  violence  and  subtlety,  infect  the 
flesh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety, 
and  retain  its  native  relish  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  situated  upon  the 
banksof  the  Maragnon  andOrinocoare  acquainted  with  this  composition,  the 
chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare, 
a  species  of  withe.§  In  other  parts  of  America  they  employ  the  juice  of 
the  manchenilte  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal 
activity.  To  people  possessed  of  those  secrets  the  bow  is  a  more  destruc- 
tive weapon  thnn  the  musket,  and,  in  their  skilful  hands,  does  great  exe 
rution  amono[  the  birds  and  beasts  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  America 

But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a  state  more  advanced. 
The  chase,  even  where  prey  is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter 
much  improved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  at  some  seasons 
it  nivst  be  suspended  altogether.  If  a  savage  trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for 
food,  he  and  his  family  will  be  ofien  reduced  to  extreme  distress  [56j 
Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  furnishes  man  spontaneously  with  what  his 
wants  require.    In  the  mildest  climates,  and  most  fertile  soils,  his  own 

*  p.  Martyr,  Dccad.  p.  nS4.  Gnmilla,  il.  4,  &c.  Acugna,  1. 1S6.  t  Charlev.  Hiatoire  de  la 
N.  Franco,  iii.  115.  {  Hlet.  Voy.  de  France  Eqiiin.  357.  Daviea's  Discov.  of  ilw  River  of 
Amaz.    PurciiiiB,  iv.  p.  1387.         }  Gumllla,  ii.  1.  Ste     Condani.  808.    Recherch.  Philos.  ii  339 
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Industry  and  foresieht  must  be  exerted  in  some  degree  to  secure  a  regular 
supply  of  food.  Their  experience  of  this  surmounts  the  abhorrence  of 
labour  natural  to  savage  nations,  and  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to 
culture,  as  subsidiaiy  to  hunting.  In  particular  situations,  some  small 
tribes  may  subsist  by  fishing,  independent  of  any  production  of  the  earth 
raised  by  their  own  industiy.  But  throughout  all  America,  we  scarcely 
meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters  which  does  not  practise  some  species  of 
cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  is  neither  extensive  nor 
laLorious.  As  game  and  fish  are  their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at  by 
cultivation  is  to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.  In  the  southern 
conlini!ti|  of  America,  the  natives  confined  their  industry  to  rearing  a  few 
plants,  which,  in  a  rich  soil  and  warm  climate,  were  easily  trained  to  ma- 
turity, i'he  chief  of  these  is  maize,  well  known  in  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  extremely  prolific,  of  simple  culture, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  affording  a  strong  hearty  nourishment.  The 
second  is  the  manioc,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  and  produces  roots  somewhat  resembling  parsnips.  After  carefully 
squeezing  out  the  juice,  these  roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
formed  into  thin  cakes  called  cassada  bread,  which,  though  insipid  to  the 
taste,  proves  no  contemptible  food.*  As  the  juice  of  the  manioc  is  a 
deadiv  poison,  some  authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans m  converting  a  noxious  plant  into  wholesome  nourishment.  P<ut  it 
should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desperate  expedients  fur  pro- 
curing subsistence,  to  which  necessity  reduces  rude  nations ;  or,  peihnps, 
men  were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a  progress  in  which  there  is  nothing 
marvellous.  One  species  of  manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poisonous 
quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any  preparation  but  that  oi  roasting  it 
.n  the  embers.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  hrst  used  by  the  Americans  as 
food  ;  and,  necessity  having  gradually  taught  them  the  art  of  separating 
its  pernicious  juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by  experience  found 
it  to  be  more  prolific  as  well  as  more  nourishing!  [67].  Tne  third  is  the 
plantain,  which,  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  such  quick 
growth,  that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  industry  of  the  cultivator 
with  its  fruit.  This,  when  roasted,  siipplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is 
both  palatable  and  nourishing  [58].  The  fourth  is  the  potatoe,  whose  cul- 
tun  and  qualities  are  too  well  Known  to  need  any  description.  The  fifth 
ia  pimento,  a  small  tree  yielding  a  strong  aromatic  spice.  The  Americans, 
who,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  is  hot 
and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
mingle  if  copiously  with  every  kind  of  food  they  take.J 

Such  are  the  various  |in"1uctions,  which  were  the  chief  object  of  cul- 
ture among  the  hunting  tribes  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  with  a 
moderate  exertion  of  active  and  provident  industry  these  might  have 
yielded  a  full  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people.  But  men, 
accustomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant  life  of  huntci-s,  are  incapable  of  regu- 
jar  application  to  labour,  and  consider  agriculture  as  a  secondary  and 
inferior  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  provision  for  subsistence,  arising 
from  cultivation,  was  so  limited  and  scanty  among  the  Americans,  that, 
upon  any  accidental  failure  of  their  usual  success  in  hunting,  they  were 
oiien  reduced  to  extreme  distress. 

In  the  islands,  the  mode  of  subsisting  was  considerably  different.  None 
of  the  large  animals  which  abound  on  the  continent  were  known  there. 
Only  four  species  of  quadrupeds,  besides  a  kind  of  small  dumb  oog. 


•  Sloiini-  HiM.ot'  Jnin.  Iiitrod.  i>.  18.  Lahat,  i.  3!)4.  Acn»ia,  Hist.  Ind.  Occid.  Natur.  lib.  tv.  c. 
17.  Ulloa,  i.  62.  Aiiblm,  Mem.  siir  Ic  Mnfriiiuc.  Hist,  des  Plnntea,  torn.  ii.  p.  05,  &.C.  t  Mart»- 
Dccad.  :)0i.  LabEt,  i.  411.  Gumilltt,  iii.  103.  Machuclia  Milic.  Indiana,  164.  t  Giiniilla,  iii. 
171.    Acosta,  lib.  iv.  c.  30. 
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existed  in  the  islands,  the  biggest  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.*  To  hunt  such  a  diminutive  prey  was  an  occupatirn  which 
required  no  effort  either  of  activity  or  courage.  The  chief  employ iiicni 
of  a  hunter  in  the  isles  was  to  kill  birds,  which  on  the  continent  are  deemed 
ignoble  game,  and  left  chieily  to  the  pursuit  of  boys.t  This  want  of 
animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  situation,  led  the  islanders  to  depend 
principally  upon  fishing  for  their  subsistence-!  Their  rivers,  and  the  sea 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  supplied  them  with  this  species  of  food. 
At  some  particular  seasons,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  sheilfisn  abounded  in 
such  numbers  that  the  natives  could  support  themselves  with  a  facility  in 
which  their  indolence  delighted.§  At  other  times,  they  ate  lizards  and 
various  reptiles  of  odious  forms. ||  To  fishing  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
added  some  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize  [59],  manioc,  and  other  plants 
were  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  continent.  But  all  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  together  with  what  their  soil  and  climate  produced  spon- 
taneously, pfforded  tneni  but  a  scanty  maintenance.  Thougn  their  demands 
for  food  were  veiy  sparing,  they  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  tueir 
own  consumption.  If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small 
addition  of  supernumerary  mouths  soon  exhausted  tneir  scanty  stores,  and 
brought  on  a  famine. 

Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  savage  nations  of  America,  con- 
curred with  tiiose  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering 
their  agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing  their  power  in  all  their 
operations.  They  had  no  tame  animals ;  and  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  useful  melils. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  appears  as  lord  of 
the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals,  which  he  has  tamed 
and  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horse 
which  he  has  reared  ;  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which  lurnish  him  both 
with  food  and  clothing  :  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docil  ,  and  avails 
himself  of  its  persevering  strength  :  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  reindeer 
to  be  subservient  to  his  will  :  and  even  the  people  of  Kamchatka  have 
trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is 
one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  eflorls  of 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this  his  dominion  is  incomplete,  fie  is 
a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects,  a  master  without  servants,  and  must  per- 
form every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  rude  nations  in  America.  Their  reason  was  so  little 
improved,  or  their  union  so  incomplete,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
conscious  of  die  supeiiority  of  their  nature,  ana  suffered  all  the  animal 
creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without  establishing  their  own  authority  over 
any  one  species.  Most  ol  the  animals,  indeed,  which  have  b'jen  rendered 
domestic  in  our  continent,  do  not  exist  in  the  New  W  orld  ;  but  those 
peculiar  to  it  are  neither  so  fierce  nor  so  formidable  as  to  have  exemiited 
them  from  servitude.  There  are  t^ome  animals  of  the  same  species  on 
both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer,  which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to 
the  yoke  in  tiie  one  hemisphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  bison  of 
America  is  manifestly  of  the  same  species  with  the  horned  cattle  of  the 
other  hemisphere.lf  The  latter,  even  among  the  rudest  nations  in  our  con- 
tinent, have  been  rendered  domestic  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  dominion 
over  them,  man  can  accomplish  works  of  labour  with  greater  facility, 
and  has  made  a  great  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  many  regions  of  the  New  World,  where  the  bison  abounds,  might 
have  derived  the  same  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  so 
indocile,  but  that  it  might  have  been  trained  to  be  as  subservient  to  man 

*  Oviodo,  lib.  xii.  in  proem.  t  Ribas  Hist,  do  los  Triumpli.  p.  13.    Di'  In  I'litliciic,  ii.  33. 

lii.  90.  t  Ovitdii,  lib.  xiii.  c.  I.    Goinain,  llisi.  Geiier.  C.3B.  (  Gornara,  Hist.  Uoner. 

e  9     Labat,  ii.  a!21,  &c.  ||  Uviudo,  lib.  xiii  c  3  V  Bufibn.  aiti'c.  liison 
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aa  our  cattle.*  But  a  savage,  in  that  uncultivated  stste  wherein  the 
Americans  were  discovered,  is  the  enemy  of  the  other  animals,  not  their 
superior.  He  wastes  and  destroys,  but  knows  not  how  to  multiply  or  to 
govern  them.t 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  notable  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized  men 
above  such  as  continue  rude.  The  greatest  operations  of  man  in  changing 
and  improving  the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  most  considerable  efforts 
In  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he 
receives  from  the  animals  that  he  has  tamed,  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is 
by  their  strength  that  he  aubdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and  converts  the  desert 
or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so 
accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom 
reflects  upon  the  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.  If  vve  were 
to  suppose  him,  even  when  most  improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  useful 
ministry,  his  empire  over  nature  must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would 
remain  a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and  incapable  of  attempt- 
ing such  arduous  undertakings  as  their  assistance  enables  him  to  execute 
with  ease. 

It  is  a  .doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  animal 
creation,  or  his  acquiring  the  useful  metals,  has  contributed  most  to  extend 
his  power.  The  era  of  this  important  discovery  is  unknown,  and  in  our 
hemisphere  very  remote.  It  is  only  by  tradition,  or  by  digging  up  some 
rude  instruments  of  our  forefathers,  tnat  we  learn  that  mankind  were 
originally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  want  of  them  by  employing  flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances, for  the  same  purposes  vvhich  metals  serve  among  polished  nations. 
Nature  completes  the  formation  of  some  metals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
are  found  in  their  perfect  state  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  the  sides  of 
mountains,  ^^r  the  channels  of  rivers.  These  were  accordingly  the  metals 
first  known,  and  first  applied  to  use.  But  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all, 
and  to  which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never  discovered  in  its  perfect  form ; 
its  gross  and  stubborn  ore  must  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and  go  through 
two  laborious  processes,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use.  Man  was  long 
acquainted  with  the  other  metals  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating 
jion,  or  attained  such  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which  he  is 
indebted  for  those  instruments  wherewith  he  subdues  the  earth,  and  com- 
mands all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects, 
the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  was  conspicuous.  All  tne  savage  tribes, 
scattered  over  the  continent  and  islands,  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  metals  which  their  soil  produces  in  great  abundance,  if  we  except 
some  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that 
descended  from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  ornaments.  Their  devices 
to  supply  this  want  of  the  serviceable  metals  were  extremely  nide  and 
awkward.  The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking  of 
immense  difficulty  and  labour.  To  tell  a  tree  with  no  other  instruments 
than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  employment  for  a  month. J  To  foim  a  canoe 
into  shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years ;  and  it  frequently  began  to 
rot  before  they  were  able  to  finish  it.§  Their  operations  in  agriculture 
were  equally  slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of 
tbte  hardest  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field  destined  for  culture 
required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and 
great  toil.  This  was  the  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  The  labour  of 
cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  digging,  or  rather  stirring  the 

•  Nouv  Dicoiiverte  par  Hennepin,  p.  1!«.    Knlm,  i.  907.        f  Buffon  Hist.  Nut.  ix.  85.    Hut 
PhikM.  et  Pollt.  des  Etahlisspin.  dcs  Europ.  dans  les  deux  Indes,  vi.  364  X  bumllla,  li:  196. 

(  Borde  Relat.  des  Caraibes,  p.  23, 
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held,  with  wooden  mattocks,  and  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or 
planted  it ;  but  thejwere  more  Indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility  oi 
the  soil  than  to  their  own  rude  industry.* 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  strength  of  man  is  seconded  by  that  of  the 
animals  which  he  has  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  augmented  by  the 
use  of  the  various  instruments  with  which  the  discovery  of  metals  has  fur- 
nished him,  is  still  a  work  of  great  labour ;  and  it  is  with  tne  sweat  of  his  brow 
that  he  renders  the  earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful,  ihen,  that  people 
destitute  of  iM)th  these  advantages  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
cultivation,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  depending  for  subsistence  on 
fishing  and  hunting,  rather  than  on  the  fruits  of  tneir  own  labour. 

From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsisting  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  the  form  ana  genius  of  their  political  institutions  may  be  deduced, 
;tnd  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of  distinction  between 
them  and  more  civilized  nations. 

1.  They  were  divided  into  small  independent  communities.  While 
hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  subsistence,  a  vast  extent  of  territory  is 
requisite  for  supporting  a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion  as  men 
multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals  on  which  they  depend  for  food 
diminisn,or  fly  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  The 
increase  of  a  society  in  this  state  is  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and  the 
members  of  it  must  either  disperse,  like  the  game  which  thej  pursue,  or 
fa'i  upon  some  better  method  of  procuring  fo^  than  by  hunting.  Beasts 
of  prey  are  by  nature  solitary  and  unsocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chase 
in  nerds,  hut  delight  in  those  recesses  of  the  forest  where  they  can  roam 
and  destr  ^y  undisturbed.  A  nation  of  hunters  resembles  them  both  in 
occupation  and  in  genius.  They  cannot  form  into  large  communities,  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence  ;  and  they  must  drive  to 
a  distance  every  rival  who  may  encroach  on  those  domains,  which  they 
consider  as  their  own.  This  was  the  state  of  all  the  American  tribes ;  the 
numbers  in  each  were  inconsiderable,  though  scattered  over  countries  of 
great  extent ;  they  were  lar  removed  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  or  rivalship.t  In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of 
the  same  import  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small 
societies,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  but  oci  u 
)wing  provinces,  greater  than  some  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  count  y  cJ 
Guiana,  though  of  laiger  extent  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  divia'3  i 
among  a  greater  number  of  nations,  did  not  contain  above  twenty-fiv..' 
thousand  inhabitants.];  In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one 
may  travel  several  hundred  miles  in  different  directions,  without  finding  a 
single  hut,  or  obser\'ing  the  footsteps  of  a  human  creature.§  In  North 
America,  where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the 
desolation  is  still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  some  hundred  leagues  have 
been  made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forests!!  [60].  As  long  as 
hunting  continues  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  man,  to  which  he  trusts 
for  subsistence,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  earth  [61]. 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers 
to  the  idea  of  property.  As  the  animals  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not 
bred  under  his  inspection,  nor  nourished  by  his  care,  he  can  claim  no  rig^lit 
to  them  while  they  run  wild  in  the  forest.  Where  game  is  so  plentiful 
that  it  maybe  catched  with  little  trouble,  men  never  dream  of  appropriating 
what  is  of"^ small  value,  or  of  easy  acquisition.  Where  it  is  so  rare,  that  the 
labour  or  danger  of  the  chase  requires  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  or  village, 
what  is  killed  is  a  common  stock  belonging  equally  to  all,  who,  by  their. 

*  Gumma,  iiL  166,  tec    Lettr.  Edif.  xil.  10.  f  Lozano  Deacrip.  del  Gran  Chaeo,  59.  63. 
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skill  or  their  courage,  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  excursion 
The  forest  or  hunting-grounds  are  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from 
which  it  has  a  title  to  exclude  every  rival  nation,    but  no  individual  arro- 
gates a  right  to  any  district  of  these  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens 
I'hey  belong  alike  to  all ;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store, 
a.^  repair  in  quest  of  sustenance.    The  same  jprinciples  by  which  they 
regulate  their  chief  occupation  extend  to  that  which  is  suboralnate.    Even 
agriculture  has  not  introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  properhr. 
As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and  after  they  have  snared  the 
toils  of  the  seed  time,  they  enjoy  the  harvest  in  common.*    Among  some 
tribes,  the  increase  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  deposited  in  a  public  gra- 
nary, and  divided  among  them  at  stated  times,  according  to  their  wantsf  [62] 
Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do  not  acquire 
such  an  exclusive  right  of  property,  that  they  can  enjoy  superfluity  while 
those  around  them  suffer  want.f    Thus  the  distinctions  arising  from  tlie 
inequality  of  possessions  are  unknown.    The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not 
into  their  language  ;  and  being  strangers  to  property,  they  are  unacquainted 
with  what  is  the  great  object  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chief  motive 
which  induced  mankind  to  establish  the  vaiious  arrangements  of  regular 
government.^ 

3.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of  equality  and  independence. 
Wherever  the  idea  of  property  is  not  established,  there  can  be  no  distincr 
tion  among  men  but  what  arises  from  personal  qualities.  These  can  be 
conspicuous  only  on  such  occasions  as  call  tiiem  forth  into  exertion.  In  times 
of  danger,  or  in  affairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  are 
consulted,  and  prescribe  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  When 
a  tribe  of  savages  takes  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  tneir  country,  the 
warrior  of  most  approved  courage  leads  the  youth  to  the  combat.H  If  they 
go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chase,  the  most  expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is 
toremost,  and  directs  their  motions.  But  during  seasons  of  tranquillity  and 
inaction,  when  there  is  no  occasion  to  display  those  talents,  all  pre-eminence 
ceases.  Every  circumstance  indicates  that  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity are  on  a  level.  They  are  clothed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  Thej  feed 
on  the  same  plain  fare.  Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar. 
No  distinction  can  arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions.  W  hatever  fom  is 
dependence  on  one  part,  or  constitutes  superiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown. 
All  are  freemen,  all  tieel  themselves  to  be  such,  and  assert  with  firmness  the 
rig:lits  which  belong  to  that  condition. f  This  sentiment  of  independence 
is  imprinted  so  deeply  in  their  nature  that  no  change  of  condition  can  era- 
dicate it,  anJ  bend  their  minds  to  servitude.  Accustomed  to  be  absolute 
masters  of  the».  own  conduct,  they  disdain  to  execute  the  orders  of  another ; 
and  having  reve."  known  control,  they  will  not  submit  to  correction.  [68] 
Many  of  the  .\mei.  ins,  when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  as  slaves 
by  the  Spaniards,  dieu  of  §rief;  many  destroyed  themselves  in  despair.** 

4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can  assume  little  authority, 
and  the  sense  of  civil  subordination  must  remain  very  imperfect.  While 
ihfc  idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  conceived  ;  while  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  indui'ry,  are 
considered  .is  belonging  to  the  public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  such 
subject  of  difference  or  discussion  amon^'  the  members  of  the  same  commu- 
iiilv,  as  will  require  the  hand  of  authority  to  interpose  in  order  to  adjust  it 
Where  the  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession  is  not  introduced,  the 


•  nr.  Fiirgiigon's  Eway,  185.  f  Giimilia,  1.  265.  Brlckcll,  Hist,  of  N.  Carol.  -.IS?.  t  Deny* 
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^reat  object  of  law  and  jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  When  the  inemben  ol 
a  tribe  are  called  into  the  field,  either  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  ene> 
mies,  or  to  repel  their  attacks ;  when  they  are  eneaged  together  in  the 
toil  and  dangers  of  the  chase,  they  then  perceive  that  they  are  part  of  a 
political  body.  They  are  conscious  of  their  own  connexion  with  the  coin> 
panions  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  act ;  and  they  follow  and  reverence 
such  as  excel  in  conduct  and  valour.  But  during  the  intervald  between  such 
common  efforts  they  seem  scarcely  to  feel  the  ties  of  political  union*  [b4j. 
No  visible  form  of  government  is  established.  The  names  of  rnagu- 
(rate  and  sulfject  are  not  in  use.  Every  one  seems  to  enjoy  his  natural 
independence  almost  entire.  If  a  scheme  of  public  utility  be  proposed,, 
the  members  of  the  community  are  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  they 
will  or  will  not  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  No  statute  imposej 
any  service  as  a  duty,  no  compulsory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform  it.  AU 
their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  from  the  impulse  of  their  own 
minds.t  1'he  first  step  towards  establishing  a  public  jurisdiction  has  not 
been  taken  in  those  rude  societies.  The  right  of  revenge  is  lef\  in  private 
hands.|  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  community  does 
not  assume  the  power  either  of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  punishment. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  slam  to  avenge 
the  wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  ofTered  by  the  aggressor.  If  the 
eldere  interpose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  seldom' their  counsels 
are  listened  to ;  fur,  as  it  is  deemed  pusillanimous  to  suffer  an  offender  to 
escape  with  impunity,  resentment  is  implacable  and  everlasting.§  The. 
ohiect  of  government  among  savages  is  rather  foreign  than  domestic. 
They  do  not  aim  at  maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by  public  regula- 
tions,  or  the  exertions  of  any  permanent  authority,  but  labour  to  preserve 
such  union  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the 
motions  of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  concert  and  vigour. 

Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  established  among  the  greater  part 
of  the  American  nations.  In  this  state  were  almost  all  the  tribes  spread 
over  the  provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawi-ence  to  the  confines  of  Florida.  In  a  similar  condition  were 
the  people  of  Brazil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Paragua 
and  Guiana,  and  in  the  countries  which  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Among  such  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  associations,  there  may  be  peculiarities  wliich  constitute  a  distinction, 
and  mark  the  various  degrees  ot^  their  civilization  and  improvement.  But 
ail  attempt  to  trace  and  enumerate  these  would  be  vain,  as  they  have  not 
been  observed  by  persons  capable  of  discerning  the  minute  and  delicate 
circumstances  which  serve  to  discriminate  nations  resembling  one  another 
in  their  general  character  and  features.  The  description  which  I  have 
^iven  of  the  political  institutions  that  took  place  among  those  rude  tribes 
III  America,  concerning  which  we  have  received  most  complete  informa- 
tion, will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  every  people,  both  in  its  northern 
and  southern  division,  who  iiavs  advanced  no  further  in  civilization  than  to 
add  some  slender  degree  of  ap;riculture  to  fishing  and  hunting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  several  tribes  were  not  so 
far  advanced  in  their  political  progress.  Among  all  those  petty  nations 
which  trusted  for  subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting  without  any 
species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  incomplete,  and  their  sense  ctf 
niulD.al  dependence  so  feeble,  that  hardly  any  appearance  of  governineilt 
0'  order  can  be  discerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are  few,  their 
objects  of  pursuit  simple,  they  form  into  separate  trib(  e,  and  act  together,  from 
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tinct,  habit,  or  conveniency,  rather  than  from  any  formal  concert  and 
ociation.    To  this  class  lielong  the  Califurnians,  several  of  the  Mmall 


imtinct, 

•■•oci 

nations  in  the  extensive  country  of  ParaKua,  some  of  the  people  on  the 

banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St.  Magdalene,  in  the  new  kiiifcdum 

ofOranada.* 

But  though  among  these  last  mentioned  tribes  there  was  hardly  any 
shadow  of  regular  government,  and  even  among  those  which  first 
descri>>ed  its  authority  is  slender  and  confined  within  narrow  bounds  )j  ere 
were,  however,  some  places  in  America  where  government  was  carried  far 
beyond  the  degree  of  perfection  which  seem^  natural  to  rude  natioin.  In 
surveying  the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in  his  savage  or  civilized 
state,  we  discover  singular  and  eccentric  institutions,  which  start  as  it 
were  from  their  station,  and  fly  off  so  wide,  that  we  labour  in  vain  to 
oring  them  within  the  general  laws  of  any  system,  or  to  account  for  them 
by  those  principles  which  influence  other  communities  in  a  similar  silua- 
tion.  Some  instances  of  this  occur  among  those  peojple  of  America  whom 
I  have  included  under  the^  common  denomination  of  savage.  These  are 
so  curious  and  important  that  I  shall  descrioe  them,  and  attempt  to  explain 
their  origin. 

In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  cold  or 
cemperate  countries  appear  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  freedom  and 
independence.  There  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vigorous. 
There  men,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
efforts  in  asserting  it,  aspire  to  independence,  and  their  stubborn  spiritc 
stoop  with  reluctance  to  the  yoke  of^  servitude.  In  warmer  climates,  by 
whose  influence  the  whole  frame  is  so  much  enervated  that  present  pleasure 
is  the  supreme  felicity,  and  mere  repose  is  enjoyment,  men  acquiesce, 
almost  without  a  struggle,  in  the  dominion  of  a  superior.  Accordingly, 
if  we  proceed  from  north  to  south  along  the  continent  of  America,  we  shall 
find  the  power  of  those  vested  with  authority  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and  passive.  In  Florida,  the 
authority  of  the  sachems,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  permanent,  but 
hereditary.  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  ornaments,  they  enioyed 
prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  subjects  with  that 
reverence  which  people  accustomed  to  subjection  pay  to  a  master.t 

Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tiibe  now  extinct,  formerly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took  place,  with  which 
the  northern  tribes  were  altogether  unacquainted.  Some  families  were 
reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  people 
was  considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for  subjection.  This  distinction 
was  marked  by  appellations  which  intimated  the  high  elevation  of  the 
one  state,  and  the  ignominious  depression  of  the  other.  The  former  were 
called  Respectable;  the  latter,  the  Stinkards.  The  great  Chief,  in  whom 
the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  superior 
nature,  the  brother  of  the  sun,  the  sole  object  of  their  worship.  They 
approach  this  great  Chief  with  religious  veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the 
representative  of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law,  to  which  all  submit  with 
implicit  obedience.  The  fives  of  his  subjects  are  so  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal, that  if  any  one  has  incurred  his  displeasure,  the  offender  comes  with 
firofound  humility  and  offers  hini  his  head.  Nor  does  the  dominion  of  the 
Jhiefs  end  with  their  lives ;  their  principal  officers,  their  favourite  wives, 
together  with  many  domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  their  tombs, 
that  they  ma^  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  same  persons  who 
served  them  in  this ;  and  such  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held, 

•  Venepu,  1. 68.  Lettr.  Edlf.  il.  HA.  Techo  Hist,  of  ParaK.  Churchill,  vl.  78.  Hilt.  Geo.  det 
Voyages,  xiv.  74.  t  Cardenas  y  Cano  Ensayo  Cbroiinl.  A  la  Ylist.  du  Florida,  p.  46.  Le  MoyiM 
lie  Morguec  IronM  Fioridie,  ap.  de  Dry,  p.  1  4,  &c.    Cliarlev.  Hist.  N-  France,  lii  4(i7, 4(i8 
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tfjAt  those  victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deemine  it  a  reconipenia 
of  their  fidelity  and  a  mark  ot'  distinction  to  be  selected  to  accompany 
their  deceased  master.*  Thus  a  perfect  despotism,  with  its  full  tram  of 
tfupentil ion,  arrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  established  among  the  Natchez,  andf 
by  a  singular  fatality,  that  people  has  tasted  of  the  worst  calamities  incident 
to  polished  nations,  though  they  themselves  are  not  far  advanced  bevond 
the  tribes  around  them  in  civility  and  improvement.  In  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
and  the  larger  islands,  their  cnzimies  or  chiefs  possessed  extensive  power. 
The  dignity  was  transmitted  by  hereditary  right  from  father  to  son.  Its 
honours  and  prerogatives  were  considerable.  Their  subjects  paid  great 
respect  to  the  caziqncs,  and  executed  their  orders  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.!  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  ornaments,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  the  addreu 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold  their  authority.  They  delivered 
their  mandates  as  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the 
power  of  regulatin|f  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  or  sunshine,  ac- 
cording as  their  subiects  stood  in  need  of  them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the  power  of  the  caziques  seems 
to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in  the  isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  pro- 
vince of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  there  was  settled  a  nation  more 
considerable  in  number,  and  more  improved  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  than 
any  in  America,  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The  people  of 
Bogota  subsisted  chiefly  by_  agriculture.  The  idea  of  property  was 
introduced  among  them,  and  its  right!),  secured  bjr  laws,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  observed  with  great  care.J  They  lived  in  towns  which  may 
be  termed  large  when  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  America. 
They  were  clothed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  their  houses  may  be  termed 
commodious  when  compared  with  those  of  the  small  tribes  around  them. 
The  effects  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  conspicuous.  Government 
had  assumed  a  regular  form.  A  jurisdiction  was  established,  which  took 
cognizanceof  different  crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour.  A  distinction 
of  ranks  was  known;  their  chief,  to  whom  the  Spanijirds  gave  the  title  of 
monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  on  account  of  his  splendour  as  well  as 
power,  reigned  with  absolute  authority.  He  was  attended  by  officers  of 
various  conditions ;  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous 
retinue  ;  he  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp,  and  har- 
bingen  went  before  him  to  sweep  the  road  and  strew  it  with  flowers.  This 
uncommon  pomp  was  supported  by  presents  or  taxes  received  from  his 
subjects,  to  whom  their  prince  was  such  an  object  of  veneration  that 
none  of  them  presumed  to  look  him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached 
him  but  with  an  averted  countenance.§  There  were  other  tribes  on  the 
same  continent,  among  which,  though  far  less  advanced  than  the  people 
of  Bogota  in  their  progiess  towards  refinement,  the  freedom  ana  inde 
pendence  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state  was  much  abridged,  and  their 
caziques  had  assumed  extensive  authoritj'. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or  to  discover  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  introduce  and  establish  among  each  of  those  people  a 
form  of  government  so  different  from  that  of  the  tribes  around  them,  and 
so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  nations.  If  the  persons  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  in  their  original  state  had  been  mere  atten- 
tive and  more  discerning,  we  might  have  received  information  from  the  t 
conquerors  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  this  inquiry.  If  the  transactions  of 
people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters  were  not  involved  in  impene 
trable  obscurity,  we  might  have  derived  some  information  from  this 

*  Diimnn;  Memoir.  Hbt.  snr  LnulHianp,  i,  175.  Charlev.  Hl»t.  N.  Frwice,  lit.  419,  &e.  Lettr. 
E<'.r.  311.  imt.  111.  t  llorrvrn,  doc.  I.  lib.  I.e.  16.  lib.  iii.  c.  44.  p.  88.  Life  of  Columbus,  ch.  3S. 
'  I'ic'ilralilia  Flisr.  do  Ins  Coiiquitit.  del  Ruyno  de  Graniida,  p.  46.  $  Herrera,  dec.  C.  lib.  I  e  8 
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domestic  source.  But  as  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  gathered  either  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  or  from  their  o\yn  traditions,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  conjectures  in  order  to  explain  the  irregular  appearances  in  the 
political  state  of  the  people  whom  1  nave  mentioned.  As  all  those  tribes 
which  had  lost  their  native  liberty  and  independence  were  seated  in  the 
torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  approaching  to  it,  the  climate  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  some  influence  m  forming  their  minds  to  that  servitude  which 
seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  man  in  those  regions  of  the  globe.  But  though 
the  influence  of  climate,  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  natural 
cause,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  solution 
of  the  point  in  question.  The  operations  of  men  are  so  complex  that  we 
must  not  attribute  the  form  which  they  assume  to  the  force  of  a  single 
principle  or  cause.  Although  despotism  be  confined  in  America  to  the 
torrid  zone,  and  to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  I  have  already 
observed  that  these  countries  contain  various  tribes,  some  of  which  possess 
a  high  degree  of  freedom,  and  others  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
restraints  of  government.  The  indolence  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  render  them  so  incapable  of  the  sentiments  or 
eflforts  necessary  for  maintaining  independence,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
search  for  any  other  cause  of  their  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior. The  s^ibjection  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  seems 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  difference  in  their  state  from  that  of  the 
other  Americans.  They  were  settled  nations,  residing  constantly  in  one 
place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  former,  and  the  latter 
seem  hardly  to  have  trusted  to  It  for  any  part  of  their  subsistence.  Both 
had  made  such  progress  in  agriculture  and  arts  that  the  idea  of  property 
was  introduced  in  some  degree  in  the  one  community,  and  fully  established 
in  the  other.  Among  people  in  this  state,  avarice  and  amb'tion  have 
acquired  objects,  and  liave  negun  to  exert  their  povver ;  views  of  interest 
allure  the  selfish ;  the  desire  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enterprising ; 
dominion  is  courted  by  both  ;  and  passions  unknown  to  man  in  his  savage 
state  prompt  the  interested  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Motives,  with  which  rude  nations  are  equally  unac- 
auainted,  induce  the  people  to  submit  tamely  to  the  usurped  authority  of 
tneir  superiors.  But  even  among  nations  in  this  state,  the  spirit  of  subjects 
could  not  have  been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  power  of"  rulers  so 
unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of  superstition.  By  its  fatal  influence 
the  human  mind,  in  every  stage  of  its  prog  ress,  is  depressed,  and  its  native 
vigour  and  independence  subdued.  Whoever  can  acquire  the  direction 
of  this  formidable  engine,  is  secure  of  dominion  over  his  species.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  people  whose  institutions  are  the  subject  of  Inquiry,  this 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  cazlques  of  the  isles  could 
put  what  responses  they  pleased  into  the  mouths  of  their  C'einis  or  gods; 
aind  it  was  by  their  interposition,  and  in  their  name,  that  they  Imposed  any 
tribute  or  burden  on  their  people.*  The  same  povver  and  prerogative  was 
exercised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  as  the  principal  minister  as 
w^ell  as  the  representative  of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  respect  which 
the  people  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  monarchs  was  likewise  inspired  by 
religion,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the  inner 
most  recess  of  their  principal  temple,  under  such  austere  discipline,  and 
vhh  such  peculiar  rites,  as  'ended  to  fill  his  subjects  with  high  sentiments 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  his  character  and  the  dignity  of  his  station.) 
Tnus  superstition,  which  in  the  rudest  period  of  society,  is  either  altogethei 
unknown,  or  wastes  its  force  in  childish  unmeaning  practices,  had  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  over  those  people  of  America,  who  had  made  some  little 
progress  towards  refinement,  that  it  became  the  chief  instrument  of  bending 
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their  piinds  to  an  untimely  servitude,  and  subjected  them,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  political  career,  to  a  despotism  hardly  less  rigorous  than  that  which 
awaits  nations  in  the  last  stage  ot  their  corruption  and  decline. 

V.  AAer  examining  the  political  institiitions  of  the  rude  nations  in 
America,  the  next  object  of  attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  provision 
for  public  security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes  dispersed  over  America 
are  not  only  independent  and  unconnected,  but  engaged  in  perpetual 
hostilities  m  ith  one  another.*  Though  mostly  strangers  to  the  iaea  of 
separate  property,  vested  in  any  individual,  the  rudest  of  the  American 
nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  each  community  to  its  own 
domains.  This  right  they  hold  to  be  perfect  and  exclusive,  entitling  the 
possessor  to  oppose  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  ot 
the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  or  disturbing  the 
p;ame  in  their  hunting  grounds,  they  ^uard  this  national  property  with  a 
jealous  attention.  But  as  their  territories  are  extensive,  ana  the  boundaries 
of  them  not  exactly  ascertained,  innumerable  subjects  of  dispute  arise, 
which  seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Even  in  this  simple  and 
primitive  state  of  society,  interest  is  a  source  of  discord,  and  often  prompts 
savage  tribes  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  or  punish  such  as  encroach  on 
the  forests  or  plains  to  which  they  trust  (or  subsistence. 

But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the  most  powerful  motive 
of  the  incessant  hostilities  among  rude  nations.  These  must  be  imputed  to 
the  passion  of  revenge,  which  rages  with  such  violence  in  the  breast  of 
savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it  may  be  considered  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  men  in  their  uncivilized  state.  Circumstances  of  powerful 
influence,  both  in  the  interior  government  of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their 
external  operations  against  foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherishing  and  adding 
strength  to  a  passiun  fatal  to  the  general  tranquillity.  When  the  ri^ht  ot 
redressing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  every  individual,  injuries 
are  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  vengeance  exercised  with  unrelenting 
rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the  memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  carrying  on 
their  public  ware,  savage  nations  are  influenced  by  the  same  ideas,  and 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.  In 
small  communities,  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury  or  affront  offered 
to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  attack  upon 
his  own  honour  or  safety.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  communicated  from 
breast  to  breast,  and  soon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  societies  can  take 
the  field  only  in  small  parties,  each  warrior  is  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  vengeance.  War,  which  between  extensive  kingdoms  is  carried 
on  with  little  animosity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes  vvith  all  the  rancour 
of  a  private  quarrel.  The  resentment  of  nations  is  as  implacable  as  that 
of  individuals.  It  may  be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is  never  extin- 
guished ;  and  often,  when  least  expected  or  dreaded,  it  burets  out  with 
redoubled  fury.t  When  polished  nations  have  obtained  the  glory  of  victory, 
or  hive  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may  terminate  a  war  with 
honour.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied  until  they  extirpate  the  community 
which  is  the  object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight,  not  to  conquer,  but  to 
destroy.  If  they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is  with  a  resolution  never  to  see 
ihe  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to  prosecute  the  quarrel  with  immortal 
enmity.f  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the  firet  and  almost  the  only  principle 
which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  his  children.§    This  grows  up 
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with  him  as  he  advances  in  life  ;  and  as  his  attention  is  directed  to  few 
objects,  it  requires  a  degree  of  force  unknown  among;  men  whose  passions 
are  dissipated  and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  uieir  occupations  and 
pursuits.  The  desire  of  vengeance,  which  takes  possession  of  the  heart  ot 
savages,  resembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an  animal  rather  than  the  passion 
of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  undiscerning  fury,  even  against  inanimate  objects. 
If  hurt  accidentally  by  a  stone,  they  often  seize  it  in  a  transport  of  anger, 
and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it.*  If  struck  with  an 
arrow  iii  a  battle,  they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground.!  With  respect  to  their  enemies 
the  rage  of  vet^eance  knows  no  bounds.  When  under  the  dominion  of 
thi$  jpassion,  man  becomes  the  most  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities, 
nor  toi^ives,  nor  spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is  so  >yell  understood  by  the  Americans  them- 
aelves,  that  they  always  apply  to  it  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take 
arms.  If  the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youtn  from  sloth,  it 
a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to  follow  him  in  invading  an 
enemy's  country,  the  mostpersuasive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are 
drawn  from  revenge.  "  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,"  say  thej',  "  lie 
uncovered ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  washed  cfean.  Their  spirits  cry 
against  us ;  they  must  be  appeased.  Let  us  ^o  and  devour  the  people  by 
vvhom  they  were  slain.  Sit  no  longer  inactive  upon  your  mats ;  lift  the 
hatchet,  console  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall  be 
avenged.  "J 

Animated  with  such  exhortations,  the  youth  snatch  their  arms  in  a  trans- 
port of  fury,  raise  the  song  of  war,  and  bum  with  impatience  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often  assemble 
small  parties  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe  without  consulting  the  rulers  of  the 
community.  A  single  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will  take 
the  field  alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles  to  surprise  and  cut  off  a 
straggling  enemy  [65].  The  exploits  of  a  noted  warrior,  in  such  solitary 
excursions,  often  form  the  chief  part  in  the  history  of  an  American  cam- 
paign [^6fi]  ;  and  their  elders  connive  at  such  irregular  sallies,  as  they  tend 
to  cherish  a  martial  spirit,  and  accustom  their  people  to  enterprise  and 
danger.S  But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  public  authority, 
the  deliberations  are  formal  and  slow.  The  elders  assemble,  they  deliver 
•^  their  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature  of 
the  enterprise,  and  balance  its  beneficial  or  disadvantageous  consequences 
with  no  mconsiderable  portion  of  political  discernment  or  sagacity.  Their 
priests  and  soothsayers  are  consulted,  and  sometimes  they  ask  the  advice 
even  of  their  women.H  If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for 
it  with  much  ceremony.  A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is 
accepted.  But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him  ;  the  resolution  of  the 
community  to  commence  hostilities  imposes  no  obligation  upon  any  memba 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is  still  master  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  his  engagement  in  the  service  is  perfectly  voluntary.lT 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  military  operations,  though 
extremely  different  from  those  \^hicn  take  place  among  more  civilized  ana 
populous  nations,  are  well  suited  to  their  own  political  state,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  which  they  act.  They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous 
bodies,  as  it  would  require  a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry  than  is 
usual  among  savages,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  a  inarch  ot 
some  hundred  miles  through  dreary  forests,  or  during  a  lonjf  voyage  upon 
their  lakes  and  rivers.    Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggage  '>i 
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militanr  stores.  Each  warrior,  besides  his  arms,  carries  a  mat  and  a  small 
bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  these  is  completely  equipped  lor  any 
service.  While  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy's  frontier,  they  disperse 
through  the  woods,  and  support  themselves  with  the  game  which  they  kill, 
or  the  fish  which  they  eaten.  As  they  approach  nearer  to  the  territories  of 
the  nation  which  tney  intend  to  attack,  they  collect  their  troops,  and 
advance  with  greater  caution.  Even  in  their  hottest  and  most  active  wars 
they  j>roceed  vyholly  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade.  They  place  not  their 
glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open  force.  To  surprise  and  destroy 
IS  the  greatest  merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  highest  pride  of  his  followers. 
War  and  hunting  are  their  only  occupations,  and  they  conduct  both  with 
the  same  spirit  and  the  same  arts.  They  follow  the  track  of  their  enemies 
through  the  forest.  They  endeavour  to  discover  their  haunts,  they  lurk  in 
some  thicket  neai'  to  these,  and,  with  the  patience  of  a  sportsman  lying  in 
wait  for  game,  will  continue  in  their  station  day  after  day  until  they  can 
rush  upon  their  prey  when  most  secure,  and  least  able  to  resist  them.  It 
they  meet  no  straggling  party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance  towards  their 
villages,  but  with  such  solicitude  to  conceal  their  own  approach,  that  they 
often  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  through  the  woods,  ana  paint  their  skins 
of  the  same  colour  with  the  withered  leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  detection.* 
If  so  fortunate  as  to  remain  unobserved,  they  set  on  fire  the  enemies'  huts 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  as  they  fly  naked  and 
defenceless  from  the  flames.    If  they  hope  to  effect  a  retreat  without  being 

Sursued,  they  carry  off  some  prisoners,  whom  they  reserve  for  a  more 
readful  fate.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  precautions, 
they  find  that  their  motions  are  discovered,  that  the  enemy  has  taken  the 
alarm,  and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them,  they  usually  deem  it  most  prudent 
to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on 
his  guard,  upon  equal  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The  most 
distmguished  success  is  a  disgrace  to  a  leader  if  it  has  been  purchased 
with  any  considerable  loss  of  nis  followers  [67],  and  they  never  boast  of  a 
victory  if  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  countrj'men.t  To  fall  in 
battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune 
which  subjects  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  or 
imprudencej  [eflj. 

This  system  of  war  was  universal  in  America ;  and  the  small  uncivilized 
tribes,  dispersed  through  all  its  different  regions  and  climates,  display 
more  craft  than  boldness  in  carrying  on  their  hostilities.  Struck  with  this 
conduct,  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  Europeans,  several 
authors  contend  that  it  flows  om  a  feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculia  ~ 
the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any  generous  or  manly  exertioi 
But  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  these  tribes,  on  occasions  which  c... 
for  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  defend  themselves  with  obstinate  resolu- 
tion, but  attack  their  enemies  with  the  most  daring  courage,  and  that  they 
possess  fortitude  of  mind  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger  or  the  fear  of 
death,  we  must  ascribe  their  habitual  caution  to  some  other  cause  than 
constitutional  timidity.il  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small, 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  new  members  amidst  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  savage  life  is  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  extremely  precious, 
and  the  preservation  of  it  becomes  a  capital  object  in  their  policy.  Had 
the  point  of  honour  been  the  same  among  the  feeble  American  tribes  as 
among  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court  fame 
or  victory  in  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  they  must  have  been  ruined 
by  maxims  so  ill  adapted  to  their  condition.    Bui  wherever  their  com- 


•  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  ill.  937, 238.    Hcnnep.  MoBiirs  dex  Sanv.  p.  59 
N.  Fr.  iii.  238.  ;107.     niet,  381.     Lafitnii  McBiire  des  Saiiv.  II.  -.MS. 
{  Recherche*  Philos.  siir  les  .Ain^ric.  i.  115.     Voyage  dc  March,  iv.  410 
Saiiv.  ii.  948,  949.    Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ill.  307. 
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munities  are  more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act  with  considerable  force, 
and  can  sustain  the  loss  of  several  of  their  members  without  being  sensibly 
weakened,  the  militaiy  operations  of  the  Americans  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  other  nations.  The  Brazilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  such  numerous 
bodies  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.*  They  defy  their  enemies  to  the 
combat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that 
desperate  ferocity  which  is  natural  to  men  who,  having  no  idea  of  war 
but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  give  or  take  quarter  [69] 
In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  great  arnn'es  were  assembled, 
frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  war 
vveie  different  from  what  took  place  in  those  petty  societies  which  assume 
the  name  of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  qualities  chiefly  requisite 
where  the  object  of  war  is  to  deceive  and  to  surprise ;  and  though  the 
Americans,  when  acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  degree  of  address  in 
concealing  their  own  motions,  and  discovering  those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that,  when  they  take  the  field  m  parties,  they  can  seldom 
be  brought  to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential  to  their  own. security. 
Such  is  the  difficulty  of  accustoming  savages  to  subordination,  or  to  act  in 
concert ;  such  is  their  impatience  under  restraint,  and  such  their  caprice 
and  presumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brought  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  coinisels  and  directions  of  their  leaders.  They  never  station  sen- 
tinels around  the  place  where  they  rest  at  night,  and  after  marching  some 
hundred  miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  often  surprised  thenlselyes,  and 
cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as  profound  sleep  as  if  they  were  not  within  reach 
of  danger.! 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security,  which  often  frustrate 
their  most  artful  schemes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they  rush 
upon  them  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps  of  all  those 
who  fall  victims  to  their  rage  [70],  they  carry  home  those  strange  trophies 
in  triumph.  These  they  preserve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own 
prowess,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflicted  upon  the 
people  who  were  objects  of  public  resentment.f  They  are  still  more 
solicitous  to  seize  prisoners.  During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it 
unmolested,  the  prisoners  are  commonly  exempt  from  any  insult,  and 
treated  with  some  degree  of  humanity,  though  guarded  with  the  most 
strict  attention. 

But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of  the  conquerors  rekindles 
with  new  fury.  As  soon  as  they  approach  their  own  irontier,  some  of 
their  number  are  despatched  to  inform  their  coimtrymen  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  Then  the  prisoners  begin  to  feel  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  The  women  of  the  village,  together 
with  the  youth  who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms,  assemble, 
and  formmg  themselves  into  two  lines,  through  which  the  prisoners  must 
pass,  beat  and  bruise  them  with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.§  After 
this  first  gratification  of  their  rnge  against  their  enemies,  follow  lamenta- 
tions for  the  loss  of  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the 
service,  accompanied  with  words  and  actions  which  seem  to  express  the 
utmost  anguish  and  grief.  But  in  a  moment,  upon  a  signal  given,  their 
tears  cease ;  they  pass,  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  transition,  from 
the  depths  of  sorrow  to  the  transports  of  joy  ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their 
victory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  "barbarous  tnumph.ll  The  fate 
of  the  prisoners  remains  still  undecided.  The  old  men  deliberate  con- 
cerning it.    Some  are  destined  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  satiate 

*  Fnbri  VcrisBDcwrip.  India;  ap.  de  Bry,  vli.  p.  42.  t  Clmrlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3Hfi,  237.    Lent. 

Edll°.  xvii.  ;tUH.  xx.  130.    Lallt.  MtBiirs,  247.    I.nliniilan,  ii.  170.  {  Lntitau  Mceiirs,  n.  336 

)  Liliuniaii,  ii.  184.  ||  Clmrlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  341.    Lalitau  Mceurd,  ii.  364. 
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.he  revenge  of  the  conquerors ;  some  to  replace  the  members  which  the 
community  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  who  are  reserved  for 
ihis  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  those  whose  friends  have  been 
killed.  The  women  meet  them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive  them, 
their  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  family,  and, 
according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  upon  the  mat  of  the  deceased.  They 
assume  his  name,  they  hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward 
with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 
But,  if  either  from  caprice  or  an  unrelenting  desire  of  revenge,  the  women 
of  any  family  refuse  to  accept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  oflFered  to  I'lem,  his 
doom  is  fixed.    No  power  can  then  save  him  from  torture  ard  dtath. 

\Vhile  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  themselves  appear  altogether 
unconcerned  about  what  may  befall  them.    They  talk,  they  eat,  they 
sleep,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  danger  impending.    When 
the  latal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they  receive  it  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  raise  their  death  song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.    Their 
conquerors  assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  the  fortitude 
of  the  captive  to  the  utmost  proof.    A  scene  ensues,  the  oare  description 
of  which  is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been 
accustomed,  by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and  to  melt 
into  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings.    The  prisoners  are  tied 
n»ked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  round  it.    All  who 
are  present,  men,  women,  and  cinldren,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.    Every 
species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can  invent.    Some 
burn  their  limbs  with  redhot  irons,  some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots, 
and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.    They  vie  with  one  another  in  refinements 
of  torture.    Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging 
the  duration  of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  the  death  of  the  sufferers ; 
and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that,  by  avoiding  indus- 
triously to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  scene  of  anguish  for 
several  days.    In  sjiite  of  all  that  thev  suffer,  the  victims  continue  to  chant 
their  death  song  with  a  firm  voice,  tney  boast  of  their  own  exploits,  they 
insult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  oi  skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and 
relations,  they  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them  on  account 
of  what  they  are  now  doing,  and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  n^ost  pro- 
voking reproaches  and  threats.    To  display  undaunted  fortitude,  in  such 
dreadful  situations,  is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.    To  avoid  the 
trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and 
cowardly.     If  any  one  betray  symptoms  of  timidity,  his  tormentors  often 
despatch  him  at  once  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  a 
man.*    Animated  with  those  ideas,  they  endure  without  a  groan  what  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  human  nature  should  sustain.    They  appear 
to  be  not  only  insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court  it.    "  Forbear,    said  an 
aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  when  his  insults  had  provoked  one  of  his  tor- 
mentors to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  "  forbear  these  stabs  of  your  knife, 
and  rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  those  dogs,  your  allies,  from  oeyond  the 
sea,  may  learn  by  my  example  to  suffer  like  men."t    This  magnanimity, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  instances  among  the  American  warriors, 
instead  of  exciting  admiration,  or  calling  forth  sympathy,  exasperates  the 
fierce  spirits  of  their  torturers  to  fresh  acts  of  cruelty. J    Weary,  at  length 
of  contending  with  men  whose  constancy  of  mind  they  cannot  vanquisih, 
some  chief,  in  a  rage,  puts  a  period  to  their  sufferings,  by  despatching  them 
with  his  dagger  or  club.§ 

*  D(.'  la  Pntlieric,  ii.  237.  Hi.  48.  t  Coldcn,  Hist,  of  Five  Naliong,  i  200.  t  Voyageg  d« 
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Hiiit.  (^iiiail.  p.  73.    Heiinep.  Moeura  des  Sauv.  p.  64,  &c.    Laliont,  i  333,  &c.    Tertte,  it.  405. 
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This  barlarous  scene  is  often  succeeded  by  one  no  less  shocking.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the 
heart  of  a  savage,  this  frequently  prompts  the  Americans  to  devour  those 
unhappy  persoas  who  have  been  tiie  victims  of  their  cruelty.  In  tli«  an- 
cient world,  tradition  has  preserved  the  memoiy  of  barbarous  nations  of 
cannibals,  who  fed  on  human  flesh.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New  World 
there  were  people  to  whoni  this  custom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the 
southern  continent,*  in  several  of  the  islands,!  and  in  various  districts  of 
North  America.^  Even  in  those  parts  where  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted  had  in  a.  great  measure  abolished  this  practice,  it 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  so  well  known  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
idiom  of  their  ianeuage.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by  which  they 
express  their  resolution  of  making  war  against  an  enemy  is,  "Let  us  go 
ana  eat  that  nation."  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they 
invite  it  "  to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  their  enemies"§  [71].  Nor 
was  the  practice  peculiar  to  rude  unpolished  tribes  ;  the  principle  from 
which  they  took  rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans, 
that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico,  one  ot  the  civilized  empires  in  the  New  World, 
and  relics  of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of 
Peru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors  imagine,  and  the 
importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to  those 
horrid  repasts  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flesh  was  never  used  as 
common  food  in  any  country,  and  the  various  relations  concerning  people 
who  reckoned  it  among  the  stated  means  of  subsistence,  flow  from  the 
credulity  and  mistakes  of  travellers.  The  rancour  of  revenge  first 
prompted  men  to  this  barbarou'  action.H  The  fiercest  tribes  devoured 
pone  but  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  such  as  they  regarded  as  enemies  [72]. 
Women  and  children  who  were  not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off 
in  the  fury  of  their  first  inroad  into  a  hostile  country,  seldom  suflered  by 
the  deliberate  effects  of  their  revenge.1I 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge  in  a  manner  some 
what  dilferent,  but  with  no  less  unrelenting  rancour.  Their  prisoners, 
after  meeting  at  their  first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception  as 
among  the  North  Americans,**  are  not  only  exempt  from  injury,  but 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  are  feasteu  and  caressea,  and 
some  beautiful  young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct,  unless  we  impute 
it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while  they  seem  studious  to  attach  the 
captives  to  life,  by  supplying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that  can  render 
it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed.  On  a  day  appointed  the 
victorious  tribe  assembles,  the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with  great  solem- 
nity, he  views  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  he  himself  were  not  the  victim,  and  meeting  his  fate  with  undaunt- 
ed firmness,  is  despatched  with  a  single  blow.  The  moment  he  falls,  the 
women  seize  the  body  and  dress  it  for  the  feast.  They  besmear  their 
children  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms  a  hatred  of 
their  enemies,  which  is  never  extinguished,  and  all  join  in  feeding  upon 
the  flesh  with  amazing  greediness  and  exultation.tt  To  devour  the  body 
of  a  slaughtered  enemy  they  deem  the  most  complete  and  exquisite  grati 
fication  of  revenge.  Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  captives  nevei 
escape  death,  but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the  same  cruelty  as  among 
tribes  which  are  less  accustomed  to  such  horrid  feasts  [73]. 

*  Stadiiia  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  123.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Biel,  384.  Lettr.  Edlf.  xxiii  341.  Piso,  8, 
Condain,  84. 07.  Ribas,  Hist,  de  los  Triiini[ili.  473.  t  tW'i:  of  Columb.  529  Mart.  Dec.  p.  la 
Tcrlre,  ii.  405.  t  Dumonl.  Mem.  i.  2.54.  Chailev.  Hist.  N.  Prance,  i.  250.  ii  14.  iii  21.  neiii 
Pothfriu,  iii.  50.  $  riiarlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  208,  200     Lpllr.  F.dif.  xxiii.  p.  277     He  In  Pollic. 

rie,  ii.  208.  ||  Diet,  38:1.  Blanco,  (•(inversion  di^  Piritii,  p.  28.  Rniicroft,  Nnl  Hisil.  nl"  Cuiana, 
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iiurin.  i  54.  **  ijtadiiu  ap.  de  Biv  iii.  4U  123.  ft  Stadius  Dp.  de  Bry,  iii.  12S,  &.c.  Lery 
ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  310. 
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As  the  constancy  of  every  American  warrior  may  be  put  to  such  severe 

(iroof,  the  great  object  of  military  education  and  discipline  in  the  New 
Vorld  is  to  form  the  mind  to  sustain  it.  When  nations  carry  on  war  with 
open  force,  defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  and  vanquish  them  by  the 
superiority  of  their  skill  or  courage,  soldiers  are  trained  to  be  active, 
rigorous,  and  enterprising.  But  in  America,  where  the  genius  and  maxims 
of  war  are  extremely  dioerent,  passive  fortitude  is  the  quality  in  highest 
estimation.  Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  study  of  the  Americans  to  acquire 
sentiments  and  habits  which  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men  when 
their  resolution  shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the  youth  of  other  nations 
exercise  themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie 
with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  sufferings.  They 
harden  their  nerves  by  those  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accustom  them- 
selves to  endure  the  sharpest  pain  without  complaining.  A  boy  and  girl 
m\\  bind  their  naked  aims  tc^ether,  and  place  a  burning  coal  between 
them,  in  order  to  try  who  first  discovers  such  impatience  as  to  shake  it  off.* 
All  the  trials  customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted  into  the 
class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain 
or  chief,  are  accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manliness.  They  are  not  dis- 
plays of  valour,  but  of  patience  ;  they  are  not  exhibitions  oi  their  ability 
to  offend,  but  of  their  cai)acity  to  suner.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation 
begins  with  a  long  fast,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  observed  by  the  most 
abstemious  hermit.  At  the  close  of  this  the  chiefs  assemble,  each  gives 
him  three  lashes  with  a  large  whip,  applied  so  vigorously  that  his  body  is 
almost  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptoms  of  impatience  or  even 
sensibility,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the 
honour  to  which  he  aspires.  After  some  interval,  the  constancy  oi  the  can- 
didate is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc 
with  his  hands  bound  fast,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants, 
whose  bite  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent  inflammation, 
are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  stand  around  the  ham- 
iroc,  and,  while  these  cruel  insects  fasten  upon  the  most  sensible  parts 
of  his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groan,  an  involuntary  motion,  expressive  of  what  he 
sufifers,  would  exclude  him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after 
this  evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely  ascer- 
tained, but  must  stand  another  test  more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  nitherto 
undergone.  He  is  again  suspended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  (ire  of  stinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  so 
as  he  may  feei  its  heat  and  be  involved  m  its  smoke.  Though  scorched 
and  almost  suffocated,  he  must  continue  to  endure  with  the  same  patien 
insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  rude  essay  of  their  firmness  and  courage, 
but  such  as  go  through  it  with  applause,  receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new 
di?nity  with  much  solemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of 
approved  resolution,  whose  behaviour  in  the  most  trying  situations  will  do 
honour  to  their  country .t  In  North  America  the  previous  trial  of  a  war- 
rior is  neither  so  formal  nor  so  severe.  Though  even  there,  before  a  youth 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  jjroved  by  blows, 
by  fire,  and  by  insults  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  spirit  than  both.| 

The  amazing  steadiness  with  which  the  Americans  endure  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  has  induced  some  authors  to  suppose  that,  from  the 
peculiar  feebleness  of  their  frame,  their  sensibility  is  not  so  acute  as  that 
of  other  people  ;  as  women,  and  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are  observed 
0  be  less  affected  with  pain  than  robust  men,  whose  nerves  are  more 
Irmly  braced.    But  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  is  not  so  different 
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in  its  texture  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  as  to  account  for 
this  diversity  in  their  beliaviour.  It  flows  from  a  principle  of  honour, 
instilled  early  and  cultivated  with  such  care,  as  to  insnire  man  in  his  ruaest 
*state  with  an  heroic  macnaniniity,  to  which  j)hilo.'!ophy  hath  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  (brm  him,  when  more  highly  improved  and  polished.  This 
invincible  constancy  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  chief  distinction 
of  a  man,  and  the  highest  attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ideas  which 
influence  his  conduct,  and  the  passions  which  take  possession  of  his  heart, 
are  few.  They  operate  of  course  with  niore  decisive  effect  than  when  the 
mind  is  crowded  with  a  multiplicity  of  obuicts,  or  distracted  by  the  varie'-' 
of  its  pursuits  ;  and  when  every  motive  that  acts  with  any  force  in  foninug 
the  sentiments  of  a  savage,  prompts  him  to  suffer  with  dignity,  he  will  bear 
what  might  seem  to  be  impossible  for  human  patience  to  sustain.  But 
wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is  not  roused  to  exertion  by  their 
ideas  of  honour,  their  feelings  of  pain  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest 
o(  mankind  [74].  Nor  is  that  patience  under  sufferings  for  which  the 
Americans  have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  a  universal  attainment.  The 
constancy  of  many  of  the  victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture. 
Their  weakness  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies, 
and  reflect  disgrace  upon  their  own  country.* 

The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among  the  American  tribes  are  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  effects.  Even  in  seasons  of  public  tranquillity,  their 
hnperfect  industiy  does  not  supply  them  with  any  superfluous  store  of 

E)rovisions ;  but  when  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated 
ands,  or  disturbs  them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  reduces 
a  community,  naturally  unprovident  and  destitute  of  resources,  to  extreme 
want.  All  the  people  of  the  district  that  is  invaded  are  frequently  forced 
(o  take  refuge  in  woods  and  mountains,  which  can  afford  them  little  sub- 
sistence, and  where  many  of  them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  exces- 
sive caution  in  conducting  their  military  operations,  and  the  solicitude 
oi'  every  leader  to  preferve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the  rude  triljesiti 
America  seldom  enjoy  any  interval  of  peace,  the  loss  of  men  among  them 
is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  population.  Thus  famine 
and  the  sword  combine  in  thinning  their  numbere.  All  their  comnuniities 
»re  feeble,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  several  nations  which  were  once 
■tonsiderable,  but  the  namc.t 

Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are  tribes  which  endeavour  to 
ecruit  their  national  force  when  exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  taken  in 
var,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their  total  extinction.  The  practice, 
.  lowever,  is  not  universally  received.  Resentment  operates  more  power- 
ully  among  savages  than  considerations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part 
of  their  captives  was  anciently  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and  it  is  only 
since  their  numbers  began  to  "decline  fast,  that  they  have  generally  ndopteil 
milder  maxims.  But  such  as  they  do  naturalize  renounce  for  ever  tluir 
native  tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  well  as  passions  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  adopted*  so  entirely,  that  they  often  join  them  in  expedi- 
tions against  their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  sudden  transition,  and  so 
repugnant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by  nature,  would 
be  deemed  strange  among  many  people  ;  but  among  the  members  of  small 
communities,  where  national  enmity  is  violent  and  deep  rooted,  it  lias  the 
appearance  of  being  still  more  unaccountable.  It  seems,  however,  to  result 
naturally  from  the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America, 
When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  enemies,  no  exchange  of  prisoners 
can  ever  take  place.  From  the  moment  one  is  made  a  prisoner,  nis  cnuntiy 
and  his  friends  consider  him  as  dead  [75],    He  has  incurred  Indelible 
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iisfijace  by  sufferine:  himself  to  be  surprised  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy; 
ana  were  he  tu  return  home,  after  sucli  a  stain  upon  his  honour,  hi.s  riearcst 
relatione  would  not  receive  or  even  acitnowledpe  tliat  they  knew  liiin.* 
Some  tribes  were  still  more  rigid,  and  if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  irilamy 
which  he  had  brought  on  his  country  was  expiat«>d,  by  putting  iiiin  instantly 
to  death.!  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is  thus  an  outcast  frotu  his  own 
country,  and  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  lie 
ftel.s  less  reluctance  in  Ibrmin^  a  new  connexion  with  people,  who,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  friendly  sentnnents,  not  only  deliver  nim  from  a  cruel 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen.  Tho 
perfect  similarity  of  manners  among  savage  nations  facilitates  and  com- 
pletes the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only  his  allegiance, 
but  his  affection  to  the  community  into  the  bosom  of  which  he  is  received, 

But  though*  war  ba  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in  their  rude  slate,  and 
to  excel  in  it  their  highest  distinction  and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  always 
manifest  when  they  engage  in  competition  with  polished  nations.  Destitute 
of  that  foresight  which  discerns  and  provides  lor  remote  events,  strangers 
tu  the  union  and  mutual  confidence  requisite  in  forming  any  extensive  plan 
of  operations,  and  incapable  of  the  subordination  no  less  requisite  in  car- 
lying  such  plans  into  execution,  savage  nations  may  astonish  a  disciplined 
enemy  by  their  valour,  but  seldom  prove  formidable  to  hiin  by  their  con- 
duct ;  and  whenever  the  contest  is  of  long  continuance,  must  yield  to 
superior  art  [76j.  The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  though  their  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  when  measured  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  standards, 
was  inconsiderable,  acquired  suclr  an  ascendency  over  the  rude  tribes 
around  them,  that  they  subjected  most  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  overran  the  various  provinces  of 
America,  this  superiority  was  still  more  conspicuous.  Neither  the  courage 
nor  number  of  the  natives  could  repel  a  handful  of  invaders.  The  aliena- 
tion and  enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians,  prevented  them  from  uniting 
in  any  common  scheme  of  defence^  and  while  each  tribe  fought  separately, 
all  were  subdued. 

VI.  The  arts  of  rude  natioas  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals, 
hardly  merit  any  attention  on  their  own  account,  but  are  wortiiy  of  some 
notice,  as  far  as  they  serve  to  display  the  genius  and  manners  of  man  in  this 
stage  of  his  progress.  The  first  distress  a  savage  must  feel,  will  arise  from 
the  manner  m  which  his  body  is  affected  by  the  heat,  or  cold,  or  moisture  of 
the  climate  under  which  he  lives  ;  and  his  first  care  will  be  to  provide  some 
covering  for  his  own  defence.  In  the  warmer,  and  more  mild  climates  of 
America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed.  To  most  of  them  nature 
had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altogether  unco- 
vered.J  As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was  little  need  of  any  det'ence  Iron, 
the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  shunned  every  species 
of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urged  by  absolute  necessity,  all  the  innabitants 
of  the  isles,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  on  the  continent, 
remained  in  this  state  of  naked  simplicity.  Others  were  satisfied  with 
some  slight  covering,  such  as  decency  required.  But  though  naked,  they 
were  not  unadorned.  They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  diU'ercnt  fonns. 
They  fastened  bits  of  gold,  or  shells,  or  shining  stones,  in  their  ears,  their 
noses,  and  checks.§  They  stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  ot 
figures ;  and  they  spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  great  pain,  in  orna- 
menting their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner.  Vanity,  however,  which 
finds  endless  occupation  for  ingenuity  and  invention  in  nations  where 
dress  has  become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  is  circumscribed  within  so 

•  Lnhniit,  it.  IHo,  IB6.  t  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib  Iv.  c.  1(5.  p.  173.  %  liCry  Niivi.;ni.  nn.  do  Bry, 
ill.  p.  Ifi4.  Lireol"  (-'oluinlms,  c.  94.  Vciiegas  llisl.  of  Calirorn.  p.  70.  §  Lery  ap  t''  Ury,  ill 
6. 165.    Lettr.  Edihaiitea,  xx  p.  333. 
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narrow  bounds,  and  confined  to  ao  few  articles  among  naked  savaf^es,  that 
they  are  not  satistied  with  those  simple  decorations,  and  have  a  wondertui 
propensity  to  alter  the  natural  form  of  their  bodies,  in  order  to  render  it 
(as  they  imagine)  more  perfect  and  beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal 
among  the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes-  Their  operations  for  that 
purpose  begin  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  born.  By  compressinp  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  wTiile  still  soft  and  flexible,  some  flatten  the  crown  of  their  heads ; 
some  squeeze  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  others  mould  the(n  as  much 
as  possible  into  a  square  figure  ;*  and  they  often  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  posterity  by  their  violent  and  absurd  efforts  to  derange  the  plan  of 
nature,  or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  their  attempts  either 
to  adorn  or  to  new  model  their  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  the 
object  of  the  Americans  to  please,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an 
air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention  to  dress  had 
more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  difTerence  in  rank  and 
estimation  between  the  two  srxes  was  so  great,  as  seems  to  have  extin- 
guished, in  some  measure,  their  solicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable. 
The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for  the  sake  of  one 
on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  down  as  a  slave.  It  was  when  the 
warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of  his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field 
against  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed  his  choicest  ornaments,  and  decked 
his  person  with  the  nicest  care.t  The  decorations  of  the  women  were 
few  and  simple ;  whatever  was  precious  or  splendid  was  reserved  for  the 
men.  In  several  tribes  the  women  were  obliged  to  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and  paintin.'^  their  husbands,  and 
could  bestow  little  attention  upon  ornamenting  themsselves.  Among  a  race 
of  men  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect  them,  the  women 
naturally  became  careless  and  slovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and  show, 
which  had  been  deemed  their  favourite  passion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
otliersex.f  .To  deck  his  person  was  the  distinction  of  a  warrior,  as  well 
as  one  of  his  most  serious  occupations  [77].  In  one  part  of  their  dress, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  the  most  sinp^ular  and  capricious,  the  Americans 
have  discovered  considerable  sagacity  m  providing  against  the  chief  incon- 
veniences of  their  climate,  which  is  of^en  sultry  and  moist  to  excess.  All 
the  different  tribes,  which  remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and 
rub  their  bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous  gums,  and  with 
oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this  they  check  that  profuse  perspiration, 
which  in  the  torrid  zone  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  human  life.  By  this,  too,  they  provide  a  defence  against  the 
extreme  moisture  during  tne  rainy  season  [70l.  They  likewise,  at  certain 
seasons,  temper  paint  of  different  colours  witn  those  unctuous  substances, 
and  bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with  that  composition.  Sheathed  with 
this  impenetrable  varnish,  their  skins  are  not  only  protected  from  the  pene- 
trating neat  of  the  sun,  but  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  have  an 
antipathy  to  the  snaell  or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered  from  their 
teasing  persecution,  which  amidst  forests  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
warmer  regions,  would  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nakedness.^ 

The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  a  savage,  is  to 
prepare  some  habitation  which  may  afford  him  shelter  by  day,  and  a  retreat 
at  night.  Whatever  is  connected  with  his  ideas  of  personal  dignity,  what- 
ever Dears  any  reference  to  his  militaiy  character,  the  savage  warrior  deems 
an  object  of  importance.     Whatever  relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inactive 

*  Oviedo  Hin.  lib.  Hi.  e.  5.  Ullna,  1.  320.  Vnynge  de  Labat,  ii.  73.  Cliarlevnix,  iii.  Xa. 
Giimilla,  i.  IP",  fee.  AcuKna  Relat.  do  la  RIv.  dea  Ainaz.  il.  83.  I.awson's  Voynup  to  Cnmliiis, 
p.  :«.  I  Wafer' J  Voyage,  p.  142.     Lery  ap.  de  Biy,  111.  167.     Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Frnii.  iii.  2lli. 

202.  *  Charlev.  Hist,  de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  278.  327.    Lafitan,  11.  53.    Kalin's  VoyaRc,  iii. 
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Jay,  they  take  siielter  from  the  scorchine  rays  ot  the  sun  undnr  thick 
i;  at  night  they  form  a  shed  with  their  Branches  and  leaves  [79],  In 
rainy  season  tne^  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or 
>wed  out  by  their  own  industry.*    Others,  wno  have  no  fixed  abode, 


hfe,  he  views  with  indiflerence.  Hence,  thoueh  finically  attentive  to  dresii 
he  is  little  solicitous  about  the  elegance  or  disposition  of  his  habitation 
Savage  nations,  far  from  that  state  of  improvement,  in  which  the  mode  of 
living  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  unacquainted  with  those 
wants,  which  require  a  variety  of  accommodation,  regulate  the  construction 
of  their  houses  according  to  their  limited  ideas  of  necessity.  Some  of  the 
American  tribes  were  so  extremely  rude,  and  had  advanceaso  little  beyond 
the  primaeval  simplicity  of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houses  at  all.  During 
the  day,  they  take  shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  undnr  thick 
trees ;  at  i  '  '  ' 
the  rainy 
hollowed  _ 

and  roam  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  game,  sojourn  in  temporary  huts, 
which  they  erect  with  little  labour,  ana  abandon  without  any  concern. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains,  which  arc  deluged  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  periodically  between  the  tropics, 
raise  houses  upon  piles  fastened  in  the  ground,  or  place  them  among  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus  safe  amidst  that  wide  extended  inundation 
which  surrounds  them.t  Such  were  the  first  essays  of  the  rudest  Ameri- 
cans towards  providing  themselves  with  habitations.  But  even  among 
tribes  which  are  more  improved,  and  whose  residence  is  become  altogether 
fixed,  the  structure  of  their  houses  is  extremely  mean  and  simple.  They 
are  wretched  huts,  sometimes  of  an  oblong  and  sometimes  of  a  circular 
form,  intended  merely  for  shelter,  with  no  view  to  elegance,  and  little 
attention  to  conveniency.  The  doors  are  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bend  or  t(  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  niter  them.  They  are 
without  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  root,  to  convey 
out  the  smoke.  To  follow  travellers  in  other  minute  circumstances  of 
their  descriptions,  is  nut  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  but  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  my  researches.  One  circumstance  merits 
attention,  as  it  is  singular,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  people. 
Some  of  their  houses  are  so  large  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  four- 
score or  a  hundred  persons.  These  a^e  built  for  the  reception  of  different 
families,  which  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof  [80],  and  often  around 
a  common  fire,  without  separate  apartments,  or  any  kind  of  screen  or  parti- 
tion between  the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy.  As  soon  as  men 
have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property;  or  when  they  are  so  much 
attached  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them  with  care  and  jealousy ; 
families  of  course  divide  and  settle  in  separate  houses,  where  they  can 
secure  and  guard  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve.  This  singular  mode  ot 
habitation,  among  several  people  of  America,  may  therefore  be  considered 
not  only  as  the  effect  of  their  imperfect  notions  concerning  property,  but 
as  a  proof  of  inattention,  and  indifference  towards  their  women.  If  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  perfect  equality,  such  an  arrangement  could 
not  have  taken  place.  If  their  sensibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken 
alarm,  they  would  not  have  trusted  the  virtue  of  theirwomen  amidst  the 
temptations  and  opportunities  of  such  a  promiscuous  intercourse.  Al  the 
same  time,  the  perpetual  concord,  which  rei^'ns  in  habitations  where  so 
many  families  are  crowded  together,  is  surprising,  and  affords  a  striking 
evidence  that  they  must  be  people  of  either  a  veiy  gentle,  or  of  a  very 
phlegmatic  temper,  who  in  such  a  situation,  are  unacquainted  with  animo- 
sity, brawling,  and  discord.| 
After  makmg  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  habitation,  a  savage 
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will  perceive  (he  necessity  of  preparinii:  proper  arms  with  which  to 
assault  or  repel  an  enernr.  This,  accordinjfly,  has  early  exerclsud  th« 
ingenuity  and  invention  ot  all  rude  nationi.  The  i'lni  offensive  weapons 
were  doubtless  such  as  chance  presented,  and  the  first  efforts  uf  art  to 
improve  upon  these,  were  extremely  awkward  and  simple.  Clubs  made 
of  some  heavy  wood,  strikes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whose  heads  wore 
armed  with  mnt  or  the  bones  of  some  animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudest  nations.  All  these,  however,  are  of  use  only  in  close  encounter. 
But  men  wished  to  nnnoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  aistance,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This  weanon  is  in 
the  hands  of  people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  extremely  incon- 
sidernbje,  ana  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  |i:lobf . 
it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes  in  America  were  so  destitute 
of  art  and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  of  this 
simple  invention,*  and  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  any 
missile  weapon.  The  slin)j^,  though  in  its  construction  not  more  complex 
than  the  bow,  and  among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity,  was  little  known 
to  the  people  of  North  Americn,t  or  the  islands,  but  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  a  few  tribes  in  the  southern  continent^  [01 1.  1  ne  people,  in  some 
provinces  of  Chili,  and  those  of  Patagonia,  towardfs  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  use  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fasten  stones, 
about  the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each  end  of  a  leather  thon^  of  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  swing  these  round  their  heads,  throw  them  with  such  dexterity, 
that  they  seldom  miss  the  object  at  which  they  aim.§ 

Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  but  war  or  hunting,  the 
chief  exertions  of  their  invention  [02 J,  as  well  as  industry,  were  natural^ 
directed  towards  these  objects.  With  respect  to  every  thing  else,  their 
wants  and  desires  were  so  limited,  that  tlieir  invention  was  not  upon  the 
stretch.  As  their  food  and  habitations  are  perfectly  simple,  their  domestic 
utensils  are  few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  had  discovered 
the  art  of  forming  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  sun,  so 
as  they  could  endure  the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hollowed  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  in  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  filling  it  witn  water,  brought  it 
to  boil,  by  putting  red-hot  stones  into  it  [o;J].  These  vessels  they  used  in 
preparing  part  of  their  provisions  ;  and  this  may  he  considered  as  a  step 
towards  refinement  ann  luxury  ;  for  men  in  tlieir  rudest  state  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  method  of  dressing  their  victuals  but  by  roasting  them 
on  the  fire  ;  and  among  several  tribes  in  America,  this  is  the  only  species 
of  cookery  yet  known.ll  But  the  masterpiece  of  art,  among  the  savages 
■j{  America,  is  the  construction  of  the  canoes.  An  Esquimaux,  shut  up  in 
his  boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  can  brave  that 
stormy  ocean  on  which  the  barrenness  of  his  country  compels  him  to  depend 
for  the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence.^  The  people  of  Canada  venture  upon 
their  rivers  and  lakes  in  boats  made  of  the  oark  of  trees,  and  so  light  that 
two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstruct  the 
navigation  [04l.  In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake  and  accomplish 
long  voyages.'^  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the  southern  continent 
form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  tnink  of  a  large  tree,  with  infinite  labour; 
and  though  in  appearance  they  are  extremely  awkward  and  unwieldy, 
they  paddle  and  steer  them  with  such  dexterity,  that  Europeans,  well  ac- 
quai.ued  with  all  the  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation,  have  been 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  quickness  of  their  evo- 
lutions. Their  p{rogues,OT  war  boats,  are  so  large  as  to  carry  tbrty  or  fifly 
men  ;  their  canoes,  employed  in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  Are  less  capa- 
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cioiw.*  The  rorni  ns  well  ai  matt  rid  U  of  all  tlirv  various  kin<1(i  of  vessel^ 
i<  well  adapted  to  tin-  service  for  win  'i  they  are  lit-slinfid  ;  and  the  inof« 
iiiimitely  they  are  examined,  the  mechanism  of  their  siiructurf?*  as  well  as 
nualiiL'ss  of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the  more  iiiirprisinr. 

lint,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  among  the  Americans,  oM 
sirikitiK  quality  in  their  character  is  conspicuous.  They  apply  to  work 
tvilliuiit  ardour,  carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and,  like  children^  are  easily 
diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operations  which  seem  the  most  intiiresling, 
nnd  where  the  most  powerful  motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions, 
I'ney  labour  with  a  languid  listlessness.  Their  work  advances  under  their 
hand  with  such  slowness,  that  an  eyewitness  compares  it  to  the  imuercep* 
tiliie  prugre.ss  of  vegetation.!  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in  torming 
a  canoe,  that  it  oAen  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  finish  it.  They 
u-ill  tjuffer  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perish,  before  they  complete 
the  ottutr.|  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an  amazinpf  lengtl) 
uf  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations  would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  industry, 
is  amoii;^  savages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This  slowness  of  the  Ameri* 
cans  in  executing  works  of  every  kind  may  be  imputed  to  various  causes. 
Aiiioiip;  savages,  who  dp  not  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  efforts  of 
regular  industry,  time  is  of  so  little  importance  that  tiiey  set  no  value 
upon  it ;  and  provided  they  can  finish  a  desien,  they  never  regard  how  long 
tliev  are  employed  about  it.  The  tools  whicn  they  employ  are  so  awkward 
aiui  defective  that  every  work  in  which  they  engage  must  necessarily  be 
tedious.  The  hand  of  the  most  imlustrious  and  skilful  artist,  were  it  fur- 
nished with  no  better  instrument  than  a  stone  hatchet,  a  shell,  or  the  hone 
uf  some  animal,  would  find  it  difBcult  to  perfect  the  most  simple  work.  It  is 
Ivy  length  of  labour  that  he  must  endeavour  to  supply  his  aefect  of  power. 
l(ut  above  all,  the  cold  phlegmatic  temper  peculiar  to  the  Americans,  ren- 
ders tlmir  operations  languid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them  from 
that  habitual  indolence  to  which  they  are  sunk  ;  and  unless  when  engaged 
ill  war  or  in  hunting,  they  seem  incapable  of  exerting  any  vigorous  effort. 
Their  ardour  of  application  is  not  so  great  as  to  call  forth  that  inventive 
spirit  which  suggests  expedients  for  facilitating  and  abridging  labour. 
Tiiey  will  return  to  a  task  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of  executing 
it  are  tedious  and  operose  [05].  Even  since  the  Europeans  have  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  knowfedge  of  their  instruments,  and  taught  them  to 
imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Americans  is  conspicuous  in 
eveiy  attempt  they  make.  They  may  be  patient  and  assiduous  in  labour, 
they  can  copy  with  a  servile  and  minute  accuracy,  but  discover  little 
invention  ana  no  talents  for  despatch.  In  spite  of  instruction  anii  o>xa.rinle, 
the  spirit  of  the  race  predominates ;  their  motions  are  naturally  tardy,  iv. 
it  is  in  vain  to  urge  them  to  t^uicken  their  pace.  Among  the  Spaniaiu  i  in 
America,  the  ■wnrtc  of  an  Indian  is  a  phrase  bj  which  tliey  describe  any 
thing,  in  the  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been  employed  and 
much  labour  wasted. § 

VII.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  nations  has  been  the  object  of 
greater  curiosity  than  their  religious  tenets  and  rites;  and  none,  perhaps, 
lias  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  represented  with  so  little  fidelity. 
Priests  niid  missionaries  are  tho  person*  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  carrying  on  this  inquiry  among  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  American  tribes. 
Their  minds,  engrossed  by  the  ac)ctrines  of  their  own  relije^ion,  and  habituated 
to  its  institutions,  are  apt  to  discover  something  which  resembles  those 
objects  of  their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  every  people. 
Whatever  they  contemplate  they  view  through  one  medii  .rt,  ana  draw 
and  accommodate  it  to  their  own  system.    They  study  to  reconcile  the 
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institutions  which  fall  under  their  observation  to  their  own  creed,  not  to 
explain  them  according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which  the^  are  incapabie  of  forming,  and  sup- 
pose them  to  be  acquainted  with  principles  and  lacts,  which  it  is  mipossible 
that  they  should  know.  Hence,  some  missionaries  have  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  even  among  the  most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  had 
discovered  traces,  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  mysteries  and  peculiar  institutions  of  Christianity.  From  their 
own  interpretation  of  certain  expressions  and  ceremonies,  they  have  con- 
cluded that  these  people  had  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  of 
the  virtue  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.*  In  such 
unintelligent  and  credulous  guides  we  can  place  little  confidence. 

But  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors  with  the  greatest 
care,  we  must  not  .ollow  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  tlie 
religioup  notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  we 
nnust  often  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  facts  which  our  informers  relate 
from  the  reasonings  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories 
which  they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious  writers,  more  attentive  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  than  to  the  condition  of  the  people  whose  senti- 
ments they  were  endeavouring  to  discover,  have  bestowed  much  unprofit- 
able labour  in  researches  of  this  nature  [86]. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon  which  the  whole  system  of 
religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established. 
The  one  respects  the  being  of  a  God,  the  other  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  nations  under  our  review,  vvitb 
regard  to  those  iniportant  points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but 
may  afford  iostruction.  To  these  two  articles  1  shall  confine  my  researches, 
leaving  subordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  superstitions,  to  more 
minute  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  any  opportunity  of^  examining  into  the 
religious  opinions  of  persons  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that  their  system  of  belief  is  de- 
rived from  instruction,  not  discovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of  the 
human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal  and  almost  sole  occu- 
pation is  to  secure  subsistence,  views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of 
nature  with  little  reflection,  and  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  enter- 
ing into  that  path  of  refined  and  intricate  speculation  which  conducts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  naturar  religion.  In  the  early  and  most 
rude  periods  of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  altogether  unknown. 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  first 
feeble  exertions  are  directed  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  necessity 
and  use  ;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited  as  not  to  have 
formed  abstract  or  general  iilcas  ;  when  language  is  so  barren  as  to  lie 
destitute  of  names  to  distinguish  any  thing  that  is  not  perceived  by  some 
of  the  senses  ;  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  man  should  be  capable  of 
tracing  with  accuracy  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  or  to  suppose 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  one  to  the  knowledge  ot 
the  other,  and  form  just  conceptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe.  The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar,  wherever  the  mind  is 
enhrged  by  science  and  illuminated  with  revelation,  that  we  seldom  reflect 
how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea  is,  or  consider  what  prepress  man 
must  nave  made  in  observation  and  research,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle  in  religion.  Accordingly,  several 
tribes  have  been  discovered  in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship.    Inattentive  to  that 
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magnificent  spectacle  o'"  beauty  and  order  presented  to  their  view,  unac- 
customed to  reflect  e  er  upon  what  the^  themselves  are,  or  to  inquire 
who  is  the  author  of  tueir  existence,  men,  in  their  savage  state,  pass  their 
days  liice  the  animals  around  them,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of  any 
superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in  their  language  any  name  for 
the  Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate  observers  been  able  to  discover  any 
practice  or  institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  recognised  his 
authority,  or  weie  solicitous  to  obtain  his  favour*  [87],  It  is  however  only 
among  men  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  while  their  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above 
the  irrational  creation,  that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  im- 
pressions of  any  invisible  power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon  opens  to  the  reception  of 
ideas,  which  are  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great 
source  of  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  life.    Among  some  of  the 
American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of  improvement,  we  discern  apprehen- 
sions of  some  invisible  and  powerful  beings.    These  apprehensions  are 
originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  suggested  rather  by 
the  dread  of  impending  evils  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  blessings 
received.     While  nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and  undis- 
turbed regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  h,  without  inquir- 
ing concerning  its  cause."  But  eveiy  deviation  from  this  regular  course 
rouses  and  astonishes  them.    When  they  behold  events  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the  reasons  of  them  with  es^er  curiosity. 
Their  understanding  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these ;  but  imagination, 
a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  without  hesitation. 
It  ascribes  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invi- 
sible beings,  and  supposes  that  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earthquake 
are  effects  of  their  interposition.    Some  such  confused  notion  of  spiritual  or 
invisible  power, superintending  overthose  natural  calamities  /hich  frequently 
desolate  the  earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced  among  many 
rude  nations  [88].    But  besides  this,  the  disasters  and  dangers  of  savage 
life  are  so  many,  and  men  often  find  themselves  in  situations  so  formidable, 
that  the  mind,  sensible  of  its  own  weakness,  has  no  resource  but  in  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  wisdom  and  power  superior  to  what  is  human. 
Dejected  with  calamities  which  oppress  him,  and  exposed  to  dangers 
which  he  cannot  repel,  the  savage  no  longer  relies  upon  himself ;  he  feels 
his  own  impotence,  and  sees  no  prospect  of  being  extricated,  but  by  the 
interposition  of  some  unseen  arm.    Hence,  in  all  unenlightened  nations, 
the  first  rites  or  practices  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion, 
have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils  which  men  suffer  or  dread.     The 
Manitous  or  Okkis  of  the  North  Americans  were  amulets  or  charms,  which 
they  imagined  to  be  of  such  virtue  as  to  preserve  the  persons  who  reposed 
confidence  in  them  from  any  disastrous  event,  or  they  were  considered  as 
tutelary  spirits,  whose  aid  they  might  implore  in  circumstances  of  distress.t 
The  Ceims  of  the  islanders  were  reputed  by  them  to  be  the  authors  of 
every  calamity  that  afflicts  the  human  race  ;  they  were  represented  under 
the  most  frightful  forms,  and  relieious  homage  was  paid  to  them  with  no 
other  view  than  to  appease  these  furious  deilies.f    Even  among  those  tribes 
whose  religious  system  was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some 
conception  of  benevolent  beings,  which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as 
well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone  to  inflict  evil ;  superstition  still  appears 
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as  the  of&pring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  employed  to  avert  calami- 
ties.  They  were  persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the 
beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  bestow  every  blessii^  in  their  power, 
without  solicitation  or  acknowledgment ;  and  their  only  anxiety  was  to 
soothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  enemies  ofmankind.* 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  greater  part  jf  the  Americans 
wi'.;,  respect  to  the  interposition  of  invisible  agents,  and  such,  almost  uni- 
versally, was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  superstitions.  Were 
we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude  state  in  which 
history  first  presents  them  to  our  view,  we  should  discover  a  surprising 
resemblance  in  their  tenets  and  practices ;  and  should  be  convinced,  that 
in  similar  circumstances,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly  the 
same  course  in  their  progress,  and  arrive  at  almost  the  same  conclusions. 
The  impressions  of  fear  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  superstition 
formed  m  this  situation.  The  most  exalted  notions  of  men  rise  no  higher 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of  certain  beings,  whose  power,  though 
supernatural,  is  limited  as  well  as  partial. 

But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longer  united,  or  have  made 
greater  progress  in  improvement,  we  discern  some  feeble  pointing  towards 
more  just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that  presides  m  nature. 
They  seem  to  perceive  that  there  must  be  some  universal  cause  to  whom 
all  things  are  indebted  for  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by  some  of  their 
expressions,  they  appear  to  acknowledge  a  divine  power  to  oe  the  maker  of 
the  world,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him  the  Great 
Spirit.^  But  these  ideas  are  faint  and  confused,  and  when  they  attempt  to 
explain  them,  it  is  manifest  that  among  them  the  word  spirit  has  a  meaning 
very  diflerent  from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of  any  deity  but  what  is  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of 
the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excellent  than  man,  and  retail  such 
wild  incoherent  fables  concerning  their  functions  and  operations,  as  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Even  among  these  tribes,  there 
is  no  established  form  of  public  worship  ;  there  are  no  temples  erected  in 
honour  of  their  deities ;  and  no  ministers  peculiarly  consecrated  to  their 
service.  They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  ot  several  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these 
they  have  recourse  with  a  childish  credulity,  when  roused  by  any  emer- 
gence from  their  usual  insensibility,  and  excited  to  acknowledge  the 
power,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  superior  beings.  J 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  Bogota,  had  advanced 
beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion, 
as  well  as  in  their  political  institutions ;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that  which  we  have  already  consi- 
dered. The  Sun  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  worship  amor^  the 
Natchez.  In  their  temples,  which  were  constructed  with  some  magnili- 
tence,  and  decorated  with  various  ornaments,  according  to  their  mode  of 
architecture,  they  preserved  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the  purest  emblem  of  their 
divinity.  Ministers  were  appointed  to  watch  and  feed  this  sacred  flame. 
The  first  function  of  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an 
act  of  obeisance  to  the  Sun ;  and  festivals  returned  at  stated  seasons,  which 
were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community  with  solemn  but  unbloody  rites.S 
This  is  the  most  refined  species  of  superstition  known  in  America,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  natural  as  well  as  most  seducing.  The  Sun  is  the 
apparent  source  of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  diffused  through  nature ;  and 
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while  the  human  mind,  in  its  earlier  essays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates 
and  admires  his  universal  and  animating  energy,  its  admiration  is  apt  to 
stop  short  at  what  is  visible,  without  reaching  to  the  unseen  cause ;  and 
pays  that  adoration  to  the  most  glorious  and  beneficial  work  of  God,  which 
isQue  only  to  him  who  foimed  it.  As  fire  is  the  purest  and  most  active  of 
the  elements,  and  in  some  of  its  qualities  and  effects  resembles  the  Sun,  it 
was,  not  improperly,  chosen  to  be  the  emblem  of  his  powerful  operation. 
The  ancient  Persians,  a  people  far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  tnat  rude 
tribe  whose  rites  I  am  describing,  founded  their  religious  system  on  similar 
principles,  and  established  a  form  of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  excep- 
tionable than  that  of  any  people  destitute  of  guidance  from  revelation. 
This  surprising  coincidence  in  sentiment  between  two  nations,  in  such 
different  states  of  improvement,  is  on«  of  the  many  singular  and  unaccount- 
able circumstances  which  occur  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were,  likewise,  the 
chief  objects  of  veneration.  Their  system  of  religion  was  more  regular 
and  complete,  though  fess  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez.  They  had 
temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that  long  train  of  ceremonies,  which 
superstition  introduces  wherever  she  has  fully  established  her  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  cruel  and 
bloody.  Thejjr  offered  human  victims  to  their  deities,  and  many  of  their 
practices  nearly  resembled  the  barbarous  institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
genius  of  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  more  atten- 
tively in  its  proper  place.* 

VViih  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  religion,  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans  were  more 
united :  the  human  mind,  even  when  least  improved  and  invigorated  by 
culture,  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  annihilation,  and  looks  forward  witr 
hope  and  expectation  to  a  state  of  future  existence.  This  sentiment, 
resulting  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  its  own  dignity,  from  an  instinctive 
longing  after  immortality,  is  universal,  and  may  be  deemed  natural. 
Upon  this  are  founded  the  most  exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state 
of  improvement ;  nor  has  nature  withheld  from  him  this  soothing  consola- 
tion, in  the  most  early  and  rude  period  of  his  progress.  We  can  trace  this 
oi)inion  from  one  extremity  of  America  to  the  other,  in  some  regions  more 
faint  and  oliscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but  nowhere 
unknown.  The  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend 
death  as  the  extinction  of  being.  All  entertain  nopes  of  a  future  and  more 
happy  state,  where  they  shall  be  forever  exempt  from  the  calamities  which 
imbitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition.  This  future  state  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  whose 
forests  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is 
never  felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil. 
But  as  men,  in  forming  their  first  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invisible 
world,  suppose  that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  desires,  and 
to  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as  in  the  present  world ;  they  natu- 
rally ascribe  eminence  and  distinction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  qualities 
and  talents  which  are  here  the  object  of  their  esteem.  The  Americans, 
accordingly,  allotted  the  highest  place,  in  their  country  of  spirits,  to  the 
skilful  hunter,  to  the  adventurous  and  successful  warrior,  and  to  such  as  had 
tortured  the  greatest  numberof  captives,  and  devoured  their  flesh.t  These 
notions  were  so  prevalent  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  univei-sal  custom,  which 
is  at  once  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  Americans  believe  in  a  future 
stale,  ;ind  the  best  illustration  of  what  they  expect  there.  As  they  imagine, 
that  departed  spirits  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are 
gone,  that  their  friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  defenceless  and  unprovided, 
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thev  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  their  bow,  their  arrow  i, 
and  other  weapons  used  in  tiunting  or  war ;  they  deposit  in  their  tonibs  tlie 
siiins  or  stuflFs  of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian  com,  manioc,  venison, 
domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is  reclconed  among  the  necessaries  in  their 
simple  mode  of  life.*  In  some  provinces,  upon  the  decease  of  a  cazique 
orcnief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of  his  slaves, 
were  put  to  death,  and  interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear 
with  tne  same  dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  same 
attendants.!  This  persuasion  is  so  deep  rooted  that  many  of  the  deceased 
person's  retainers  offer  themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  aiiu  court  the 

frivilege  of  accompanying  their  departed  master,  as  a  high  distinction, 
t  has  been  found  cTifficult,  on  some  occasions,  to  set  bounds  to  this  enthu- 
siasm of  affectionate  duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a  favourite  leader  to 
such  a  number  as  the  tribe  could  afford  to  spare  [891. 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized  nations,  many  of  the 
rites  and  observances  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion, 
have  no  connection  with  devotion,  but  proceed  from  a  fond  desire  of  prying 
into  futurity.  The  human  mind  is  most  apt  to  feel  and  to  discover  this  vain 
curiosity,  when  its  own  powers  are  most  feeble  and  uninformed.  Aston- 
ished with  occurrences  of  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause,  it 
naturally  fancies  that  there  is  something  mysterious  and  wonderful  in  their 
origin.  Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot  discern  the  issue  or  the  con- 
sequences, it  has  recourse  to  other  means  of  discovering  them  than  the 
exercise  of  its  own  sagacity.  Wherever  superstition  is  so  established  as  to 
form  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity 
is  connected  witli  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act.  Priests,  as  the 
ministers  of  heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  the 
only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  who  profess  the  sacred  and 
important  art  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneration  to  any  superintending 
power,  and  who  have  no  established  rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  their 
curiosity,  to  discover  what  is  future  and  unknown,  is  cherisned  by  a 
different  principle,  and  derives  strength  from  another  alliance.  As  the 
diseases  of  men,  in  the  savage  state,  are  (as  has  been  already  observed) 
like  those  of  the  animal  creation,  few,  but  extremely  violent,  their  im 
patience  under  what  they  suffer,  and  solicitude  for  the  recovery  of  health, 
soon  inspired  them  with  extraordinary  reverence  for  such  as  pretended  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge 
sufRcient  to  preserve  or  deliver  them  from  their  sudden  and  fatal  etlects. 
These  ignorant  pretenders,  however,  were  such  utter  strangers  to  the 
structure  of  the  nuni  .i  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
causes  of  its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  terminate. 
Superstition,  mingled  frequently  with  some  portion  of  craft,  supplied  what 
they  wanted  in  science.  They  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to  superna 
tural  influence,  and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of  mysterious  rites, 
which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  such  etlicacy  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous 
and  inveterate  maladies.  The  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous, 
natural  to  uninformed  men,  favoured  the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to 
be  the  dupes  of  those  impostors.  Among  savages,  their  first  physicians  are 
a  kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boast  that  they  know  what  is  past, 
and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come.  Incantations,  sorcery,  and  mummeries  of 
diverse  kinds,  no  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which  they 
employ  to  expel  the  imaginaiy  causes  of  malignity  ;|  and,  relying  upon 
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the  efficacy  of  these,  they  predict  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus  superstition,  in  its  earliest  form,  flowed 
from  the  solicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from  present  distress,  not  trom 
his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  lii'e,  and  was  originally  ingrafted 
on  medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the  tirst  and  most  intelligent  historians 
of  America,  was  struck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divination  and 
that  of  physic,  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola.*  But  this  was  not  peculiar 
10  them.  The  Alexis,  the  Piayas,  the  Antmoins,  or  whatever  was  the 
distinguishing  name  of  their  oiviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  ol 
America,  were  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bubitos  of  Hispaniola.  As  their  function  led  them  to  apply 
to  the  human  mind  when  enleebled  by  sickness,  and  as  they  found  it,  in 
that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with  imaginary  fears,  or 
amused  with  vain  hopes,  they  easily  induced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  con- 
fidence on  the  virtue  of  their  spells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  predictions.t 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  supernatural  power  and  dis- 
cernment in  one  instance,  they  have  a  propensity  to  admit  it  in  others. 
The  Americans  did  not  long  suppose  the  etficacy  of  conjuration  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to  it  in  every  situation  of  danger 
or  distress.  When  the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly  disastrous,  when 
they  met  with  unforeseen  disappointment  in  hunting,  when  inundations  or 
drought  threatened  their  crops  with  destruction,  they  called  upon  their 
conjurors  to  begin  their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  oi 
those  calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their  issue.l  Their  con- 
fidence in  this  delusive  art  gradually  increased,  and  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  occurrences  of  life.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty,  or  about  to 
enter  upon  any  transaction  of  moment,  every  individual  regularly  consulted 
the  sorcerer,  and  depended  upon  his  instructions  to  extricate  him  from  the 
former,  as  well  as  to  direct  his  conduct  in  the  latter.  Even  among  the 
rudest  tribes  in  America,  superstition  appears  in  this  form,  and  divination 
is  an  art  in  high  esteem.  Long  before  man  had  acquired  such  knowledge 
of  a  deity  as  inspires  reverence,  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  observe  him 
stretching  out  a  presumptuous  hand  to  draw  aside  that  veil  with  which 
Providence  kindly  conceals  its  purposes  from  human  knowledge  ;  and  we 
find  him  labouring  with  fruitless  anxiety  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  ol 
the  divine  administration.  To  discern  and  to  worship  a  superintending 
power  is  an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the  human 
understanding  ^  a  vain  desire  of  prying  into  futurity  is  the  error  of  its 
infancy,  and  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 

From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith  of  the  Americans  in 
dreams,  their  observation  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds, 
and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be  indications  of  future 
events ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  prognostics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  they 
instantly  abandon  the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which  they  are  most 
bd>  tsrly  bent.§ 

v^lll.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  uncultivated  nations 
of  America,  we  must  not  pass  unobserved  some  singular  customs,  which, 
though  universal  and  characteristic,  could  not  be  reduced, with  piopriity, 
to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  have  divided  my  inquiry  concerning 
their  manners. 

Among  savages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  love  of  darrcing  is  a 
•avourite  passioii.    As,  during  a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in 

♦  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.  1.  t  Herrisra,  dec,  I.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.      Osbnriie  Coll.  ii.  860.    Diimnnt,  I. 

169,  &c.    Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ili.  ;I61.  364,  &c.    Lawson,  N.  C'ariol.  214.    Uibas,  Triuiiil'.  p.  17.    RIet, 
380.    Ue  la  Pollierie,  Ii.  ;»5,  &c.  J  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3.     Diiniom,  i.  173.    Kcriiaiid.  Relac. 

ilu  loa  Cliiiiiiii.  |).  40.     Lozaiio,  84.    Margrave,  279.  ^  Cliarlev.  N.  Fr.  ili. 2(12. 353     Stidiua 

u|r  du  Bi>,  ill.  lao.     (^ruuxj.  Hist.  Caiiad  84.     Techo  Hist,  of  Parag.  Cimicll  Coll.  vi.  37.    D«j  la 
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a  state  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  occupation  to  rouse  oi 
interest  them,  tlicy  delight  universally  in  a  pastime  which  calls  forth  the 
active  powers  of  their  nature  into  exercise.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
visited  America,  were  astonished  at  the  fondness  of  the  natives  for  dancinjr, 
and  beheld  with  wonder  a  people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  most  of  their 
other  pursuits,  kindle  into  lite,  and  exert  themselves  with  ardour,  as  often 
as  this  favourite  amusement  recurred.  Amon^  them,  indeed,  dancing 
ought  not  to  be  denominated  an  amusement.  It  is  a  serious  and  important 
occupation  which  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  private  life. 
If  any  intercourse  be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance,  and  present  the  calumet  or 
emblem  of  peace ;  the  sachems  of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  same 
ceremony.*  If  war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance  ex- 
pressive of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  ol  the  vengeance  which 
they  meditate.t  If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeased,  or  their  bene 
ficence  to  be  celebrated ;  if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn 
the  death  of  a  friend,{  tney  have  aances  appropriated  to  each  of  these 
situations,  and  suited  to  the  different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then 
animated.  If  a  person  is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  restoring  him  to  health ;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure 
the  fatigue  of  such  an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjuror  perforins  it  in 
his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  transferred  to  his 
patient.§ 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action ;  and  though  the  music 
by  which  they  are  regulated  is  extremely  simple,  and  tiresome  to  the  ear 
by  its  dull  monotony,  some  of  their  dances  appear  wonderfully  expressive 
and  animated.  The  war  dance  is,  perhaps,  tue  most  striking.  It  is  the 
representation  of  a  complete  American  campaign.  The  departure  of  the 
warriors  from  their  village,  their  march  into  the  enemy's  country,  thy 
caution  with  which  they  encamp,  the  address  with  which  they  station 
some  of  their  party  in  ambush,  the  manner  of  surprising  the  enemy,  the 
noise  and  ferocity  of  the  combat,  the  scalping  of  those  who  are  slain,  the 
seizing  of  prisoners,  the  triumphant  return  oi  the  conquerors,  and  the  tor- 
ture of  the  victims,  are  successively  exhibited.  The  performers  enter 
with  such  enthusiastic  ardour  into  their  several  parts ;  their  gestures,  their 
countenance,  their  voice,  are  so  wild  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  various 
situations,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  mimic  scene,  or 
view  it  without  e.notions  of  fear  and  horror.H 

But  however  expressive  some  of  the  American  dances  may  be,  there  is 
one  circumstance  in  them  remarkable,  and  connected  with  (he  character 
of  the  race.  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  amusements  of  otiier  nations,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  which  animate  their  hearts,  are  often  adapted 
to  display  or  excite  that  sensbility  which  mutually  attaches  the  sexes. 
Among  some  people,  such  is  the  ardour  of  this  passion,  that  love  is  almost 
the  sole  object  of  festivity  and  joy  ;  and  as  rude  nations  are  strangers  to 
delicacy,  and  unaccustomed  to  disguise  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their 
dances  are  often  extremely  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Calenda,  of 
which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionately  fond  ;1[  and  such  the  feats 
of  the  dancing  girls  which  the  Asiatics  contemplate  with  ^''  much  avidity 
of  desire.  But  among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  imiiuerent  to  their 
females,  from  causes  which  I  have  already  explained,  the  passion  of  love 
mingles  but  little  with  their  festivals  and  pastimes.    Their  songs  and 


•  De  la  Potherie  Hist  U.  17,  &c.  Cliarlev.  N.  Fr.  ill.  211. 297.  La  Hontan,  1. 100  137.  Hen. 
ncpin  Dfccoii.  140,  &c.  t  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  ««.  Lafiiaii,  i.  523.  J  .loutel,  343.  Gomiira 
Hist.  GcM.  c.  1%.  $  Deiiyti  Hist.  Nat.  189.     itrickcll,  373.    De  la  Pntlicrie,  ii.  30.  ||  Dc  Is 

Potlierii.',  ii.  110.    Charlev.  N.  F.  iii.  297.    Liititaii,  i.  523.  IF  Adaiisim  Voyage  to  Hcncpnl,  ill. 

UH7.     Lab.'it,  Voyages,  iv.  103.     Sloane  Hist.  Nat.  uf  Jam.  Introd.  p.  48.     Fcriniii  Duscriiit.  de 
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are  mostly  solemn  and  martial  :  they  are  connected  with  some  ot 
the  serious  and  important  affairs  of  life  ;*  and,  having  no  relation  to  love  or 
gallantry,  are  seldom  common  to  the  two  sexes,  but  executed  by  the  men 
and  women  apartt  [90].  If,  on  some  occasions,  the  women  are  permitted 
to  join  in  the  festival,  the  character  of  the  entertainment  is  still  the  same, 
and  no  movement  or  gesture  is  expressive  of  attachment,  ur  encourages 
familiarity.J 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especially  at  games  of  hazard,  which 
seems  to  be  natural  to  all  people  unaccustomed  to  the  occupations  of 
regular  industry,  is  likewise  universal  amon^  the  Americans.  The  same 
causes,  which  so  often  prompt  persons  in  civilized  life,  who  are  at  their 
ease,  to  have  recourse  to  this  pastime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage. 
The  former  are  independent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  it ;  and  as  both  are  unemployed,  they  run  with  transport  to  whatever 
IS  interesting  enough  to  stir  and  to  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  at  other  times  are  so  indifTerent,  so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and 
animated  with  so  few  desires,  as  soon  as  they  engage  in  play  become 
rapacious,  impatient,  noisy,  and  almost  frantic  with  eagerness.  Their 
furs,  their  domestic  untensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  staked  at  the 
gaming  table,  and  when  all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense  of  independence  is,  in 
a  wild  emotion  of  despair  or  of  hope,  they  will  often  risk  their  personal 
liberty  upon  a  single  cast.§  Arnong  several  tribes,  such  gaming  parties 
frequently  recur,  and  become  their  most  acceptable  entertainment  at  every 
great  festival.  Superstition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  those  passions 
which  are  most  vigorous,  frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
this  favourite  inclination.  Their  conjurors  are  accustomed  to  prescribe  a 
solemn  match  at  play  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of^  appeasing 
their  gods,  or  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health.ll 

From  causes  similar  to  those  which  render  them  fond  of  play,  the 
Americans  are  extremely  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  some  composition 
of  an  intoxicating  quality ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  nation  so  rude,  or  so 
destitute  of  invention,  as  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research.  The 
most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
attain  this  art ;  and  even  those  which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  strength  to 
liquors  by  fermentation,  can  accomplish  the  same  end  by  other  means. 
The  people  of  the  islands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  used,  for 
this  purpose,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  draw  up  with  a  certain  instrument 
into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of  which  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  transports  and  phrensy  of  intoxicationlT  [91].  In  almost  eveiy  other 
part  of  the  New  World,  tlie  natives  possessed  the  art  of  extracting  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root,  the  same  substances 
which  they  convert  into  bread.  The  operation  by  which  they  effect  this 
nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of  brewing,  but  v/ith  this  difference, 
that,  in  place  of  yeast,  they  use  a  nauseous  infusion  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by  their  women.  The  saliva  excites  a  vigorous 
fermentation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is 
Dot  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and,  when  swallowed  in  large  quantities,  is 
of  an  intoxicating  quality.**  This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  they  aistinguish  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel 
such  a  violent  and  insatiable  desire  as  it  is  not  easy  either  to  conceive  or 

•  Descript.  of  N.  France.  Osborne  Coll.  ii.  883.  Clmrltv.  N.  Fr.  ill.  &».  t  Wafer's  Account 
of  Isllinius,  &c.  169.  Lery  ap.  rte  Bry,  iii.  177.  Loznno  (list,  tie  Porag.  i.  149.  Herrera,  dec.  3. 
lib.  vii.  c.  8.  dec.  4.  lib.  .x.  c.  4.  J  Burrerc,  Fr.  F.quin.  p.  191.  §  Clinrlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  "Jill 

318.    Lafltaii,  ii.  3:i8.  &c.    RibasTriumr.  13.    Brlcholi,  3:t5.  ||  Clinrlev.  N.  Fr.  iit.203 
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desciibe.  Among  polished  nations,  wliere  a  succession  of  various  functions 
«nd  amusements  keeps  the  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  desire  for 
strong  drinic  is  rogulated  in  a  great  measui«  b^  the  climate,  and  increases 
or  diminishes  according;  to  the  variations  of  its  temperature  In  warm 
regions,  the  delicate  and  sensible  frame  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  require 
the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In  colaer  countries,  tiie  constitution 
of  the  natives,  more  robust  and  more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of  generous 
liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But  among  savages,  the  desire  of 
something  that  is  of  power  to  intoxicate  is  in  every  situation  the  same. 
All  the  people  of  America,  i(  vvc  except  some  small  tribes  near  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its  more 
temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder  fate  in  the  severe  climates  towards 
its  northern  or  southern  extremity,  appear  to  be  equally  under  the  dominion 
of  this  appetite.*  Such  a  similarity  of  taste,  among  people  in  such  differ- 
ent situations,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  some  moral  cause,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  physical  or  constitutional  want. 
While  en2;aged  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  the  savage  is  often  in  the  most 
interesting  situations,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  are  roused  to  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  But  those  animating  scenes  are  succeeded  by 
long  intervals  of  repose,  during  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that 
he  deems  of  sufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  attention.  He 
languishes  and  mopes  in  this  season  of  indolence.  The  posture  of  his  body 
Is  an  emblem  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate,  cowering  over  the 
fire  in  his  cabin ;  in  another,  stretched  under  the  shade  of  some  tree,  he 
dozes  away  his  time  in  sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  inactivity  not  far 
removed  from  it.  As  strong  liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  state,  give  a 
brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  either 
dancing  or  gaming,  his  love  of  them  is  excessive.  A  savage,  when  not 
engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  melancholy  animal :  but  as  soon  as  he 
tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tasting,  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes 
gay  and  fiolicsome.t  Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretexts  on  which  the 
Americans  assemble,  the  meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many 
of  their  festivals  have  no  other  oliject,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of 
them  with  transports  of  joy.  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to  restrain  any 
appetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  continues  without 
intermission  several  days ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  I'atal  effects  of  their 
excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop  of  liquor 
remains.  The  persons  of  greatest  eminence,  the  most  distinguished  war- 
riors, and  the  chiefs  most  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  have  no  greater 
command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  members  of  the  community. 
Their  eagerness  for  present  enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  lata!  con- 
sequences ;  and  those  very  men,  who  in  other  situations  seem  to  possess  a 
force  of  mind  more  than  human,  are  in  this  instance  inferior  to  children,  in 
foresight  as  well  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  of  brutal  appetite.^ 
When  their  passions,  naturally  strong,  are  heightened  and  iiill.';nied  hy 
drink,  they  are  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  outrages,  and  tlic  lesiivity 
seldom  concludes  witnout  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshed. § 

But,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  circumstance  remarkable 
the  women,  in  most  of  the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake 
of  it  ['J2].  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to  serve  it  about  to  the 
guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their  husbands  and  friends  when  tlieir  reason  is 
overpowered.  This  exclusion  of  the  women  from  an  enjoyinent  so  highly 
valued  by  savages,  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority, 
and  as  an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  were 

*  GuniillH,  1.  257.  Lnznnn  n>siiip.  del  firaii.  Cliacn,  50.  lOX  Ribns,  8.  Ullon,  i.  249.  337, 
Maiclials,  iv.  430.  Fcriiniuli'Z  .Mi>-!iioii.  iW  Irs  Climiuit.  35.  Bnricre,  p.  '.'03.  HIniico  Coiivcre.  do 
Piriiii,3I.  t  MfloiidezTtsons  Vciilad.  iii.  30'J.  t  Kibas,  9.    Ulloa,  I  338.  5  LcUl 
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treated  In  the  New  World.  The  people  of  North  America,  when  first 
discovered,  wen;  not  acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink  ;  hut  as  the 
Europeans  early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with  spirituous 
liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as  universal  among  them  as  amon^  their 
countrymen  to  the  south ;  and  their  women,  having  acquired  this  new 
taste,  indulge  it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  the  men.* 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached  customs  which  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in  America ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
seemingly  as  singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When  their 
parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour  under  any  distemper 
which  their  slender  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  the 
Americans  cut  short  their  days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tending  them.  This  practice  pre- 
vailed among  the  ruder  tribes  in  every  part  ofthe  continent,  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata;  and  however  shocking  it  may  be  to  those 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attachment,  which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  as  congenial  with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the 
savage  state  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The  same  hardships  and 
difficulty  of  procurinia;  subsistence,  which  deter  savages,  in  some  cases, 
from  rearing  their  children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the  aged  and  infinn. 
The  declinmg  state  of  the  one  is  as  helpless  as  the  infancy  of  the  other. 
The  former  are  no  less  •  able  than  the  latter  to  perform  the  functions  that 
belong  to  a  warrior  oi  hunter,  or  to  endure  those  various  distresses  in 
which  savages  are  so  often  involved  by  their  own  want  of  foresight  and 
industry.  Their  relations  feel  this ;  and,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
wants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  impatience  under  an  additional  burden 
prompts  them  to  extinguish  that  life  which  they  find  it  diliicult  to  sustain. 
This  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An 
American,  broken  with  years  and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no 
longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  those  around  him,  places  himself  contentedly 
in  his  grave ;  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations 
that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which  releases  him  for  ever 
from  the  sorrows  of  life.t 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  tribes  in  such  various  lights ; 
after  taking  a  view  of  their  customs  and  manners  from  so  many  ditterent 
-tations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  their  character 
compared  with  that  of  more  polished  nations.  A  human  being,  as  he 
comes  originally  from  the  hand  of  nature,  is  every  where  the  same.  At 
his  first  appearance  in  the  state  of  int'ancy,  whether  it  be  among  the 
rudest  savages  or  in  the  most  civilized  nation,  we  can  discern  no  quality 
which  marks  any  distinction  or  superiority.  The  capacity  of  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  the  same ;  and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire, 
as  well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable  of  exercising,  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  state  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  itseli,  and  from  it  receives 
discipline  and  culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accustoms  a 
human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in  which  these  engage  him,  his 
Intellectual  powers  are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connexions  which 
it  establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  species,  the  affections  of  his 
heart  are  exerted.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this  great  principle  that  we 
can  discover  what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every  different  period  of  his 
progress. 

If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  attainments  of  the 
human  mind  in  that  state  by  this  standard,  we  shall  find,  according  to 
an  observaiion  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  their  operations.    They  are  confined 


*  Hutnhiiimn  Hist,  of  Mnjisnchns.  409.    Lnfilaii,  !i.  135.    Snzard,  140. 
•le  N.  Keyno  de  Ciraii.  p.  IIOO.    Fiso,  p.  C.  Ellis  Vny.  101.    GumiJIa,  i.  333. 
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within  the  narrow  sphere  of  what  he  deems  necessary  for  supplyinj?  hii 
own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  relation  to  these  neither  attracts  his 
attention,  nor  is  tlic  object  of  his  inauiries.  But  however  narrow  the 
bounds  may  be  within  which  the  knowledge  of  a  savage  is  circuniscribed, 
he  possesses  thoroughly  that  small  portion  which  he  has  attained.  It  was 
not  communicated  to  him  by  formal  instruction  ;  he  docs  not  attend  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity;  it  is  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience,  and  accommodated  to  his 
condition  and  exigencies.  While  employed  in  the  active  occupations  of 
war  or  of  hunting,  he  often  finds  himself  m  dilhcult  and  perilous  situations, 
from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity  must  extricate  him.  He  is 
freauently  engaged  in  measures,  where  every  step  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  to  decide,  where  he  must  rely  solely  upon  his  ovyn  penetration  to 
discern  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  upon  his  own  wisdom  in 
providing  against  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses,  and  the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  cither  in  delibe- 
ration or  action  rests  on  himself  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  impr»/ed  by  such 
exertion",  much  political  wisdom  is  said  to  be  displayed  m  ci^nductmg  the 
affairs  of  their  small  communities.  The  council  of  old  men  iii  an  Ameri- 
can tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interests,  and  determining  with  respect  to 
peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  the  senate  in  more  polished  republics. 
The  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are  often  no  less  tbrmal  and 
sagacious  than  those  of  the  latter.  Great  political  wisdom  is  exhibited 
in  pondering  the  various  measures  proposecf,  and  in  balancing  their  pro- 
bable advantages  against  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  productive. 
Much  address  and  eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who  aspire  at 
acquiring  such  confidence  with  their  countrymen  as  to  have  an  ascendant 
in  those  assemblies.*  But,  among  savage  iribes,  the  field  for  displaying 
political  talents  cannot  be  extensive.  Wner-j  die  idea  of  private  property 
IS  incomplete,  and  no  criminal  jurisdiction  is  established,  there  is  hardly 
any  function  of  intenial  government  to  exercise.  Where  there  is  no  com- 
merce, and  scarcely  any  intercourse  among  separate  tribes ;  where 
enmity  is  implacable,  and  hostilities  are  carried  on  almost  without  intermis- 
sion; there  will  be  few  points  of  public  concern  to  adjust  with  their 
neighbours  ;  and  that  department  of  their  affairs  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated foreign,  cannot  be  so  intricate  as  to  require  much  refined  policy  in 
conducting  it.  Where  individuals  are  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  as 
seldom  to  take  effectual  precautions  for  self-preservation,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  public  measures  and  deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  tin 
contemplation  of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius  of  savages  to  act  from 
the  impulse  of  present  passion.  They  have  neither  foresight  nor  temper 
to  form  complicated  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  future  conduct. 
The  consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so  frequent,  and  their 
negotiations  are  so  many  [93],  and  so  long  protracted,  as  to  give  their 
proceedings  an  extraordinary  asi)ect  of  wisdom.  But  this  is  not  owing 
so  much  to  the  depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the  coldness  and  phlegm  ot 
their  temper,  which  render  them  slow  in  determining.t  If  we  except 
the  celebrated  league,  that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada,  into  a 
federal  republic,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place,  we  can 
discern  few  such  traces  of  political  wisdom,  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  as  discover  any  great  degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectua 
abilities.  Even  among  them,  we  shall  find  public  measures  more  fre 
quently  directed  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of  their  youth,  than  regulated 
by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is  unfavourable  to  the 
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proerefls  of  the  understanding,  it  has  a  tendency  likewise,  in  some  respects, 
to  cneck  the  exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render  the  heart  contracted.  'J'he 
strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  savage  is  a  senseof  his  own  itidepcndence. 
He  has  srtcrificed  so  small  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a 
member  of  society,  that  he  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  the  sole  master  of 
his  own  actions.*  He  often  takes  his  resolutions  alone,  without  consulting 
or  feeling  any  connection  with  the  persons  around  him.  In  many  of  his 
operations  he  stands  as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his  species  as  if  he 
had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Conscious  how  little  he  uepends  upon 
other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Even  the 
force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  increase  this  unconcern ;  and  as  he  looks 
not  bejond  himself  in  deliberating  with  respect  to  the  nart  which  he  shriuld 
act,  his  solicitude  about  the  consequences  of  it  scluom  extends  further. 
He  pursues  his  own  career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring 
or  regarding  whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  offensive  to  others, 
whether  they  may  derive  benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it.  Hence  the 
ungovernable  caprice  of  savages,  their  impatience  under  any  s))ecies  of 
restraint,  their  inability  to  suppress  or  moderate  any  inclination,  the  scorn 
or  neglect  with  which  they  receive  advice,  their  high  estimation  of  them- 
selves, and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them,  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence produces  almost  the  same  effects  with  interestedness  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society ;  it  refers  every  thing  toamanhimself,  it  leadshim  to 
be  indifferent  about  the  mannerin  whicn  his  actions  may  affcctother  men,and 
renders  the  gratification  of  his  own  wishes  the  measure  and  end  of  conduct. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hardness  of  heart  and  insensibi- 
lity remarkable  in  all  savage  nations  Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strong 
emotions,  are  little  susceptible  of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  affections.T 
Their  union  is  so  incomplete  that  each  individual  acts  as  if  he  retained  all 
his  natural  rights  entire  and  undiminished.  If  a  favour  is  conlcrred  upon 
him,  or  any  beneficial  service  is  performed  on  his  account,  he  receives  it 
with  much  satisfaction,  because  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment ;  but  this 
sentiment  extends  not  beyond  himself,  it  excites  no  sense  of  obligation,  he 
neitherfeelsgratitudc,northinksof  making  any  returnf  [94],  Even  among 
persons  the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange  ot  those  good  offices 
which  strengthen  attachment,  mollil'y  the  heart,  and  sweeten  the  intercourse 
of  lite,  is  not  frequent.  The  high  ideas  of  independence  among  the  Ame- 
ricans nourish  a  sullen  reserve,  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  The  nearest  relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  demand, 
or  to  solicit  any  service,6  lest  it  should  be  considered  by  the  other  as 
imposing  a  burden,  or  laying  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  hard  unfeeling  temper 
upon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to  the  connection  between  husband  and 
wife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  children.  Its  effects  are 
no  less  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those  mutual  offices  of  ten- 
derness which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  frequently  exact.  Among 
some  tribes,  when  any  of  their  number  are  seized  with  any  violent  disease, 
they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around  them,  who,  careless  of  their 
recovery,  fly  in  the  utmost  consternation  from  the  supposed  danger  of  infec- 
tion.!! *But  even  where  they  are  not  thus  deserted,  the  cold  hidilference 
with  which  they  are  attended  can  afford  ihem  little  consolation.  No  look 
of  sympathy,  no  soothing  expressions,  no  officious  services,  contribute  lO 
alleviate  the  distress  of  the  sufferers,  or  to  make  them  forget  v\hat  they 
endure. H  Their  nearest  relations  will  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  smallest 
nriconveniency,  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  however  much  it  may  teno 

•  Pcrnanrt(!z  MIsbIoii.  di-  lew  Clicqult.  33.  Charlev.  lUet.  N.  Fr.  iil.  HOO.  ;  Oviodo,  Hist 
111.  XVI  c.  2.  $  Dl' la  PotJH'rif,  iii.  28.  ||  Leltre  do  P.  Cmnnon  ap.  Miiralori  (.'liriBlian.  I, 

30.    Torlrc,  ii,  410,     I.o/.niio,  100.     Ilcrrcrn,  dec.  4.  lib.  viii.c.  3.  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c,  3.      Fiilkiier't 
Di^crim.  <>r  I'uiBgonia,  U8         IF  (iuiiiilla,  i.  33U     Lozano,  100. 
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to  their  accommodation  or  relief.*  So  little  is  the  l)ren8t  of  a  savn^e  mi^- 
ceptil)le  of  Ihose  sentiments  which  prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention 
which  miti(;ates  the  calamities  of  human  lii'e,  that,  in  some  Provinces  of 
America,  the  Spaniards  liavc  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  tnc  common 
duties  of  humanity  by  positive  laws,  and  to  ol)li(|ce  hushands  and  m  ives, 
parents  and  children,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take  care  of  each  othtr 
during  their  sickneijs.t  The  same  hai^hness  of  temper  is  still  more  con* 
spicuous  in  their  treatment  of  the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  North  Americans  had  some  tamo 
dogs,  which  accompanied  them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  served 
them  with  all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  species.  Hut, 
instead  of  that  fond  attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  towards 
those  useful  companions  of  his  toils,  they  requite  their  services  with 
neglect,  seldom  feed,  and  never  caress  them.J  Fn  other  provinces  the 
Americans  liave  become  acquainted  with  the  domestic  animals  of  Eurojie, 
and  availed  themselves  of  tnelr  service;  but  it  is  universally  observed  tliat 
they  always  treat  them  harshly ,§  and  never  employ  any  method  either  for 
breaking  or  managing  them,  but  fi>rce  and  cruelty.  In  every  part  of  the 
deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  state,  whether  towards  his  equals  of  the 
human  species,  or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  recognise  the  same 
character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratilicalions, 
and  regulated  by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention  or  sensibility  to  the 
sentiments  and  leebngs  of  the  beings  around  him. 

At"ter  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  savage  state  Is  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  understancTing,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  what  may  be  deemed  its  lesser 
defects,  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  were  not  often 
more  distinctly  marked  by  circumstances  apparently  trivial  than  by  those 
of  greater  moment.  A  savage  frequently  placed  in  situations  of  danger 
and  distress,  depending  on  himseir  alone,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  schemes,  is  a  serious  melancholy  animal.  His  attention  to 
others  is  small.  The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  taci- 
turnity which  is  so  disgusting  to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  intercourse  of 
social  conversation.  \N  hen  they  are  not  engaged  in  action,  the  Americans 
of\en  sit  whole  days  in  one  posture,  without  opening  their  lips.H  When 
they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chase,  they  usually  march  in  a  line  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  and  without  exchanging  a  word.  The  same 
profound  silence  is  observed  when  tiiey  row  together  in  a  canoe.H  It  is 
only  when  they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or  roused  by  the 
jollity  of  the  festival  and  dance,  tnat  they  become  gay  and  conversible. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputea  the  refined  cunning  with  which 
they  form  and  execute  their  schemes.  Men  who  are  not  habituated  to  a 
liberal  communication  of  their  own  sentiments  .and  wishes,  are  apt  to  be  so 
distrustful  as  to  place  little  confidence  in  others,  and  to  have  recourse  to  an 
insidious  craf*  in  accomplishing  theirown  puposcs.  In  civilized  life,  tlmse 
persons  who  by  their  situations  have  but  a  few  objects  of  pursuit  on  which 
their  minds  incessantly  dwell,  are  most  remarkable  for  low  artifice  in  cany- 
mg  on  their  little  projc^.ts.  Among  savages,  whose  views  are  equally 
confined,  and  their  attention  no  less  persevering,  those  circumstances  must 
operate  still  more  powerfully,  mn  gradually  accustom  them  to  a  disin- 
genuous subtlety  in  a]l  their  trans/M  ii  The  force  of  this  is  increased  by 
habits  which  they  acquire  in  carrj'ing  on  he  two  most  interesting  operations 
wherein  they  arc  engaged.  With  then  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  in  which 
they  trust  for  success  to  stratagem  more  than  to  open  forcci  and  have  their 

•  Ciareia  Orluen,  &c.  90.  Herrora,  dec.  4.  Ilb.vill.  c.  5  t  t'oKdiiudn  Hist,  do  Vucathan,  p.  SOO, 
f  Chnrlev.  N.  Kr.  ill.  110.  337.  $  UUoa  Nolle.  American.  .112  U  Voyn^o  de  Bougucr,  1118 
ff  riiarlev.  ill.  340. 
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inventiuri  continually  on  tin;  8ti«tch  to  circumvent  and  •urpriic  their 
enemies.  As  luiiitvrs,  it  is  their  constant  object  to  cnsnnrc  in  order  tliat 
they  may  destro^v.  Accordingly,  art  and  cunning  have  been  uiiivenaily 
oliservea  as  distii^uishing  characteristics  of  all  savages.  The  people  of 
the  rude  trihes  ot  A  neiica  are  remarkable  for  their  artifice  and  duplicity. 
Iinpent'lralily  stf r« H  I  in  forming  their  measures,  they  pursue  them  with  a 
patient  undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of  dissimiilatioa 
which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  natives  of 
Peru  were  engaged  anove  thirty  yeare,  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that 
in!>urrection  which  took  wlace  under  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villa  Garcia  ;  and  though  it  was  communicatea  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  in  a  llclifTerent  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever  transpired  during 
that  long  period ;  no  man  betrayed  his  trust,  or,  by  an  unguarded  look, 
or  rash  word,  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  intended.*  The 
dissimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of 
nations.  When  set  upon  deceiving[,  they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artificially, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions,  or  to  detect  their 
designs,  t 

But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the  savage  state,  there  are 
likewise  virtues  which  it  inspires,  and  good  qualities,  to  the  exercise  ot 
which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon  the  members 
oi  the  more  rude  American  tribes,  that  they  hardly  feel  any  restraint. 
Hence  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  pride  of  a  savage,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of  man.  Incapable  of 
contrtjl,  and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  superior,  his  rnind,  though 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  n>any  of  its  pursuits,  acquires  such 
elevation  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  MHiie 
occasions  with  astonishing  force,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourishes  this  high  spirit  among  savages,  tfie  perpetual 
wars  in  which  they  are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  action.  Such  long  inter- 
vals of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in  polished  societies  are  unknown  in  tho 
savage  state.  Tneir  enmities,  as  I  have  obsei  ved,  are  .implacable  and 
immortal.  The  valour  of  the  young  men  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in 
inacticm.  The  hatchet  is  .-tlways  in  the  hand,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 
Even  in  their  hunting  excursions,  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against 
surprise  from  the  hostile  tribes  lyy  which  they  are  surrounded.  Accustomed 
to  continual  alarms,  they  growr  familiar  with  danger  j  courage  becomes  an 
habitual  virtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their  situation,  and  strengthened 
by  constant  exertions.  The  mo(fe  of  displaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the 
same  in  sruill  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  powerful  and  civilized 
states.  Their  system  of  war,  and  standard  of  valour  may  be  formed  upon 
different  principles  ;  but  in  no  situation  does  the  human  mind  rise  more 
superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  than  in  its  most 
simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is  attachment  to  the  commu- 
nity of  which  they  are  members.  From  the  nature  of  their  political  union, 
one  might  expect  this  tie  to  be  extremely  feeble.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their  loose  mode  of  association, 
very  powerful.  The  American  tribes  are  small ;  combined  against  theii 
nei^hoours,  in  prosecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent  injuries, 
their  interests  and  operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  complex.  I'hese 
are  objects  which  the  uncultivated  under,  finding  of  a  savage  can  comore;;- 
hend.  Mis  heart  is  capable  of  fornAing  connections  which  are  sii  .iU.e  iitl 
fused.  He  assents  witn  warmth  to  public  measures,  dictated  by  passions 
similar  to  those  .vhich  direct  his  own  conduct.  Hence  the  ardour  with 
which  individuals  undertake  the  most  perilous  service,  when  the  commu- 
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nity  deems  it  necessary.  Hence  their  fierce  and  deep  rooted  antipathy  to 
the  pubhc  enemies.  Hence  their  zeal  for  tlie  honour  of  the=r  tribe,  and 
that  love  of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  to  brave  danger  tiiat  it  may 
triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most  exquisite  torments,  without  a  groan,  that 
it  may  not  be  disgraced. 

Thus,  in  every  situation  where  a  human  being  can  be  placed,  even  in  the 
most  unfavourable,  there  are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it ;  there 
are.  affections  which  it  calls  forth  ;  there  is  a  species  of  happiness  which  it 
yields.  Nature,  with  the  most  beneficent  intention,  conciliates  and  forms 
the  mind  to  its  condition  ;  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend  nc'  beyond 
that  state  of  society  to  which  he  is  habituated.  What  it  presents  as  objects 
of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  satisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can 
hardly  conceive  any  other  mode  of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable. 
The  Tartar,  accustomed  to  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on  the 
product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  reside  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourished 
with  the  top  of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond  of  their  own  pursuits, 
and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  the 
intention  or  utility  of  the  various  accommodatioris,  which,  in  more  polished 
society  are  deemed  es.sential  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Far  from  complaining 
of  their  own  situation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  state 
with  admiration  or  envy,  they  regard  themselves  as  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, as  beings  the  best  entitled,  as  well  as  the  most  perfectly  qualified,  to 
enjoy  real  happiness.  Unaccustomed  to  any  restraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  action,",  they  behold  with  amazement  the  inequality  of  rank,  and  the 
subordination  which  takes  place  in  civilized  life,  and  consider  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  one  man  to  another  as  a  renunciation  no  less  base  than 
unaccountable,  of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity.  Void  of  foresight,  as 
Avell  as  free  from  care  themselves,  and  delighted  with  that  state  of  indolent 
security,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceasing  industiy, 
and  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans,  in  guarding  against  di.>tant 
evils,  or  providing  for  future  wants  ;  and  they  often  exclaim  against  their 

f)reposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles  and  increasing  the 
abour  of  life.*  This  preference  of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on 
every  occasion.  Even  the  names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wish  to  be 
distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence. 
The  appellation  which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is  the  chief  of  men.] 
Cnraihe,  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
signifie."»  the  warlike  people.^  The  Cherokees,  from  an  idea  of  fl,  ir  own 
superiority,  call  the  Europeans  JVothings,  or  the  accursed  race,  and  assume 
to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beloved  people.^  The  same  principle  regu- 
lated the  notions  of  the  other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans  ;  for 
although  at  first  they  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with 
dread  of  their  power,  they  soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men 
whose  maxims  of  life  were  so  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they 
called  thorn  the  froth  of  the  sea,  men  without  father  or  mother.  They 
supposed,  that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others;'!  or  tb^t,  being  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over  the  ocean,  in 
order  to  rob  such  as  were  more  amply  provided. 

Men  thus  satisfied  with  their  cindition  are  far  from  any  inclination  to 
relinfjui.=ili  their  own  habits,  or  to  adopt  those  of  civilized  life.  The  transi- 
tion IS  too  violent  to  be  suddenly  made.  Even  where  endeavours  have 
been  used  to  wean  a  savage  from  his  own  customs,  and  to  render  the  accom- 
modations of  polished  society  familiar  to  him  ;  even  where  he  has  been 
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allowed  to  taste  of  those  pleasures,  and  has  been  honoured  with  those 
distinctions,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  our  desire,  he  droops  and  lan- 
guisiies  under  the  restraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  seizes  the  first  opportunity 
of  breaking  loose  from  them,  and  returns  with  transport  to  the  forest  or  the 
wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  uncontrolled  freedom.* 

Thus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
Ill  this,  '  aspire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who  have  painted  and 
adorned  savage  life,  either  in  boldness  of  design,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty 
of  their  colouring.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 
persiste  i  with  patient  industry,  in  viewing  my  subject  in  many  various 
lijjhts,  and  collecting  from  the  most  accurate  observers  such  detached,  and 
otten  miriute  features,  as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  resembles 
;he  original. 

Betbre  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observation  more  is  necessary, 
In  order  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the 
mistakes  into  which  such  as  examine  them  may  fall.  In  contemplating  the 
inliabitants  of  a  country  so  widely  extended  as  America,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  diversity  oi  climates  under  which  they  are  placed. 
The  influence  of  this  I  have  pointed  out  with  respect  to  several  important 
iirticulars  which  have  been  the  object  of  lesearch;  but  even  where  it 
as  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  provinces  of 
America  are  of  such  different  temperament,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  distinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every  part  of  the 
e.irth  where  man  exists,  the  power  of  climate  operates,  witn  decisive 
influence,  upon  his  condition  and  character.  In  those  countries  which 
approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  iieat  or  cold,  this  influence  is  so  conspi- 
cuous as  to  strike  every  eye.  Whether  we  consider  man  merely  as  an 
animal,  or  as  being  endowed  with  rational  powere  which  fit  him  for  activity 
and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
jflohe.  There  his  constitution  is  most  vigorous,  his  ore;aas  most  acute,  and 
his  (brm  most  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  possesses  a  superior  extent  of 
cafiacity,  greater  fertility  of  imagination,  more  enterprising  courage,  and  a 
sensibility  of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only  ardent,  but  perse- 
vering. In  this  favourite  situation  he  has  displayed  the  utmost  efforts  of 
his  genius,  in  literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in  war,  and  in  all  the  arts 
which  improve  or  embellish  life.t 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  rude  nations, 
and  pro  luces  greater  effects  than  in  societies  more  improved.  The  talents 
of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  rendering  their  own  condition 
more  coiiifoitable;  and  by  their  ingenuity  and  inventions,  they  can  in  a 
great  meashre  supply  the  defects,  and  guard  against  the  inconveniences  of 
any  cliinaie.  But  the  improvident  savage  is  affected  by  every  circum- 
siaiK.e  peculiar  to  his  situation.  He  takes  no  precaution  either  to  mitigate 
or  to  improve  it.  Like  a  plant  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  climate 
under  which  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full  force  of  its  influence. 

In  surveying  the  rude  nationsof  America,  this  natural  distinction  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable. 
They  may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  ^reat  classes.  The  one  com- 
prehends all  the  North  Americans  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  Guit 
of  Mexico,  together  with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  southern  continent.  To  the  other  belong 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  those  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
which  extend  from  the  isthmus  of  Daricn  almost  to  the  southern  conlines 
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of  Brasil,  along  the  east  side  of  the  Andes.  In  the  former,  which  cpmr.re- 
hends  all  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that  in  America  are  inhabited, 
(he  human  species  appears  manifestly  to  be  more  perfect.  The  natives 
are  more  robust,  more  active,  more  intelligent,  and  more  courageous. 
They  possess,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mind  and  Jove  ol 
independence,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his 
savage  state.  They  have  defended  their  liberty  with  pereeverir^  fortitude 
against  the  Europeans,  who  subdued  the  other  rude  nations  ot  America 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only 
people  in  the  New  World  who  are  indebted  for  tneir  freedom  to  their  own 
vaiour.  The  North  Americans,  though  long  encompassed  by  three  forini 
dable  European  powers,  still  retain  part  of  their  origmal  possessions,  and 
contmue  to  exist  as  mdependent  nations.  The  people  of  Chili,  thougi 
early  invaded,  slill  maintain  a  gallant  contest  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
have  set  bounds  to  their  encroachments  ;  whereas,  in  the  warmer  regions, 
naen  are  more  feeble  ir  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their 
mmds,  of  a  gentle  but  dastardly  spirit,  more  enslaved  by  pleasure,  and 
more  sunk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the 
Europeans  have  most  completely  established  their  dominion  over  Ame- 
rica; the  most  fertile  and  desirable  provinces  in  it  are  subjected  to  their 
yoke ;  and  if  several  tribes  there  still  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either 
oecause  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enemy  already  satiated  with 
conquest,  and  possessed  of  lai^er  territories  than  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or 
because  they  have  been  saved  from  oppression  by  their  remote  and  inac- 
cessible situation. 

Cons])icuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  between  the  inhabitants  of 
those  different  regions,  it  is  not,  however,  universal.  Moral  and  political 
cfj,uses,  as  I  have  fc>rmerly  observed,  aflect  the  disposition  and  character  of 
inaividuah,  as  well  as  nations,  still  more  powerfully  than  the  influence  of 
climate.  There  are,  accordingly,  some  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  (he 
torrid  zone,  possessed  of  courage,  high  spirit,  and  thelove  of  independence, 
in  a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  the  natives  of  more  temperate  climates.  We 
are  toolittle  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  people,  to  be  able  to  trace 
the  several  circumstances  in  their  progress  and  condition,  to  which  thejr 
are  indebted  for  this  remarkable  pre-eminence.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  is 
certain.  As  early  as  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  received  inibrmalion 
that  several  of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  the  Caribbees,  a  fierce  race  ol' 
men,  nowise  resembling  their  feeble  and  timid  neighboui-s.  In  his  secoiiil 
expedition  to  the  New  VVorld,  he  found  this  information  to  be  just,  and  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  intrepid  valour*  [95].  The  same  character 
they  have  maintained  invariably  mall  subseqiieiit  contests  with  the  |)eople 
of  Europe  ;t  and  even  in  our  own  limes  we  have  seen  them  make  a  gal- 
lant stand  in  defence  of  the  last  tern'  ory  which  the  rapacity  of  the  invaders 
had  left  in  their  possession  [96].  Some  nations  in  liiasil  were  no  less 
eminent  for  vigour  of  mind  and  bravery  in  war.J  The  people  of  the 
isthmus  of  Darlen  boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  and  liequenllv 
repelled  those  formidable  invadeis.§  Other  instances  might  be  produced. 
It  is  not  by  attending  to  any  single  cause  or  principle,  how  powerliil  and 
extensive  soever  its  influence  may  appear,  that  we  can  explain  the  actions, 
or  account  for  the  character  of  men.  Even  llie  law  of  climate,  more 
universal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  tiian  any  that  alVects  the  humar  s]>ecieS| 
cannot  be  applied,  in  judging  of  their  conduct,  without  many  exceptions. 
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When  Grijafva  [1518.]  returned  to  Cuba,  he  found  the  annsmeni 
destined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  rich  countiy  which  he  had  discovered 
a  most  complete.  Not  only  ambition,  but  avarice,  had  urged  Velasquez 
to  hasten  his  preparations;  and  having  such  a  prospect  of  gratifying  both, 
he  had  advanced  considerable  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  At  the  same  time,  he  exerted 
his  influence  as  governor,  in  engaging  tln'  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
colony  to  undertake  the  service  [97].  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the 

Spanish  nation  was  adventurous  to  oxn  ss,  a  number  of  soldiers,  eager  to 
embark  in  any  daring  enterprise,  si  /ii  appeared.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  person  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  so 
much  importance ;  and  the  character  of  Velasquez,  who  had  the  right  of 
nomination,  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  choice.  Though  of  nost 
aspiring  ambition,  and  not  destitine  of  talents  for  government,  he  possessed 
neither  such  courage,  nor  such  vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake 
in  person  the  conduct  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing.  In  this 
embarrassing  situation,  he  formed  the  chimerical  scheme,  not  only  of 
achieving  great  exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory 
3f  conquests  which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In  the  execution  oT  this 
plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.  He  was  solicitous 
to  choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  resolution,  and  of  superior  abilities, 
because  he  knew  these  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  success  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds,  he  wished  this 
person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obsequious  as  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  his  will.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  those  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion 
concerning  the  several  officers  who  occurred  to  his  thoughts  as  worthy  of 
being  intrusted  with  the  command,  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  such  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one  character.  Such  as 
were  distinguished  for  courage  and  talents  were  too  high  spirited  to  be 
passive  instruments  in  his  hands.  Those  who  appeared  more  gentle  and 
tractable  were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  the  charge.  This 
augmented  his  perplexity  ana  his  fears.  He  deliberated  long  and  with 
much  solicitude,  and  was  still  wavering  in  his  choice  when  Amador  de 
Lares,  the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero,  his  own  secretary, 
the  two  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,  were  encouraged  by  this 
irresolution  to  propose  a  new  candidate ;  and  they  supported  their  recom- 
mendation witn  such  assiduity  and  address,  that,  no  less  fatally  for  Velas 
quez  than  happily  for  their  country,  it  proved  successful.* 

The  min  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fernando  Cortes.  He  was 
born  at  Medellin,  a  small  town  in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
Jour  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  blood, 
but  of  very  moderate  fortune.  Being  originally  destined  by  his  parents  to 
the  study  of  law,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he 
was  sent  early  to  the  univei^ity  of  Salamanca,  where  ne  imbibed  some 
tincture  of  learning.  But  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life, 
which  did  not  suit  his  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired  to  Medellin, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  active  sports  and  martial  exercises 
At  this  period  of  life  he  was  so  impetuous,  so  overbearing,  and  so  dissipated, 
that  his  father  was  glad  to  comply  with  his  inclination,  and  sent  him  alnuad 
as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  1  here  were  in  that  age  two  conspicuous 
theatres,  on  which  such  of  the  Spanish  youth  as  courted  military  gloiy 
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might  display  their  valour  ;  one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  Great 
Captain ;  the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes  preferred  the  former,  but 
■was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  embarking  with  a  reinforcement  ot 
troops  sent  to  Naples.  Upon  this  disappointment  he  turned  his  views 
towards  America,  whither  ne  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  might  derive  from  the  patronage  of  Ovando  [98],  the 
fovemor  of  Hispaniola,  who  was  his  kinsman.  When  he  landed  at  St, 
Domingo,  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four,  his  reception  was  such  as 
equalled  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employea  by  the  Governor 
in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations,  These,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambition;  and,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eleven,  he  obtained  permission  to  accompany  Diego  Velasauez  in  his 
expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this  service  he  distmguished  himself  so  much, 
that,  notwithstanding  some  violent  contests  with  Velasquez,  occasioned  by 
trivial  events  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length  taken  into 
favour,  and  received  an  ample  concession  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the 
recompense  usually  bestowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World.* 

Though  Cortes  nad  not  hitherto  acted  in  high  command,  he  had  dis- 
played such  qualities  in  several  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raised 
universal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him 
as  one  capable  of  performing  great  things.  The  turbulence  of  youth,  as 
soon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations  suited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind, 
gradually  subsided  and  settled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefatigable 
activity.  The  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to  act  with  his 
equals,  insensibly  abated,  by  being  kept  under  restraint,  and  mellowed 
into  a  cordial  soldierly  frankness.  These  qualities  were  accompanied 
with  calm  prudence  in  concerting  his  schemes,  with  persevering  vigour  in 
executing  them,  and  with,  what  is  peculiar  to  superior  genius,  the  art  of 
gaining  the  confidence  and  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which 
were  added  the  inferior  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar,  and  com- 
mand their  respect ;  a  graceful  person,  a  winning  aspect,  extraordinary 
address  in  martial  exercises,  and  a  constitution  of  such  vigour  as  to  be 
capable  of  endurir^  any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  wa?  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by  his  two  confidants, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object  for 
Jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imagined,  was 
such  that  he  could  aspire  at  independence.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his 
lioerality  in  cjnferring  several  recent  favours,  he  had  already  gained  the 

food  will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  con- 
dence,  that  he  might  attach  him  for  ever  to  his  interest. 
Cortes,  re(  eiving  his  commission  [Oct.  23],  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor,  immediately  erected  his  standard 
before  his  own  house,  appeared  in  a  military  dress,  and  assumed  all  the 
ensigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  influence  and  activity  were  exerted 
in  persuading  many  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  service,  and  in  urging 
forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds,  together  with 
what  money  he  could  raise  by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were 
expended  m  purchasiim  military  stores  and  provisions,  or  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  such  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to  equip  themselves  m  a  mannei 
suited  to  their  rank  [99].  Inoffensive  and  even  laudable  as  this  conduct 
was,  his  disappointed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  to  give  it  a  turn 
to  his  disadvantage.  They  represented  him  as  aiming  already,  with  liitle 
disguise,  at  establishing  an  independent  authority  over  his  troops,  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  their  respect  or  love  by  his  ostentatious  and  inter 
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ested  liljeralily.  They  reminded  Velasquez  of  bis  former  dissensions  with 
the  man  in  whom  he  now  reposed  so  much  confidence,  anu  foretold  that 
Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  which  the 
governor  was  inconsiderately  putting  in  his  hands,  to  avenge  past  injuries 
than  to  requite  recent  obligations.  These  insinuations  made  such  inipres- 
«on  upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  Velasquez,  that  Cortes  soon  observed 
some  symptoms  ot  a  growing  alienation  and  distrust  in  his  behaviour,  and 
was  aavised  by  Lares  and  Duero  to  hasten  his  departure  before  thuse 
should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  break  out  with  open  violence.  Fully 
sensible  of  this  danger,  he  xirsed  forward  his  preparations  with  such  rapidity 
that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth  of  November. 
Velasquez  accompanying  him  to  the  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with 
an  appearance  of  perfect  friendship  and  confidence,  though  he  bad  secretly 
given  it  in  charge  to  some  of  Cortes'  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  part  of  their  commander's  conduct.* 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  small  settlement  on  the  same  side  of  the 
island,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  adventurers,  and  received  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  military  stores,  of  which  his  stock  was  still  very  incom- 
plete. He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago,  when  the  jealousy  which  had  been 
working  in  the  breast  of  Velasquez  grew  so  violent  that  it  was  impossible 
to  suppress  it.  The  armament  was  no  longer  under  his  own  eye  and  direc- 
tion ;  and  he  felt  that  as  bis  power  over  it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would 
become  more  absolute.  Imagination  now  aggravated  every  circumstance 
which  had  formerly  excited  suspicion  :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  industriously 
threw  in  reflections  which  increased  his  fear ;  and  with  no  less  art  than 
malice  they  called  Superstition  to  their  aid,  employing  the  predictions  of 
an  astrolc^er  in  order  to  complete  the  alarm.  All  these,  by  their  united 
operation,  produced  the  desired  eftect.  Velasquez  repented  bitterly  of  his 
own  imprudence,  in  having  committed  a  trust  of  so  much  importance  to  a 
person  whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubtful,  and  hastily  despatched  in- 
structions to  Trinidad,  empowering  Verdugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there, 
to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commission.  But  Cortes  had  alreaay  made  such 
progress  in  gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  troops,  that,  finding 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers  equally  zealous  to  support  his  authority,  he 
soothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from  Trinidad 
without  molestation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havana,  in  order  to  raise  more 
soldiers,  and  to  complete  the  victualling  of  his  fleet.  There  several  persons 
of  distinction  entered  into  the  service,  and  engaged  to  supply  what 
provisions  were  still  wanting;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  allow  them  some 
rime  for  performing  what  they  had  promised,  Velasquez,  sensible  that  he 
ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  so  openly  discovered  his 
distrust,  availed  himself  of  the  interval  which  this  unavoidable  delay 
afforded,  in  order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wrest  the  command  out  of 
the  hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly  complained  of  Verdugo's  conduct,  accusing 
him  either  of  childish  facility,  or  of  manifest  treachery,  in  suffering  Cortes 
to  escape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  against  a  second  disappoint- 
ment, he  sent  a  person  of  confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory 
injunctions  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-governor  in  that  colony,  instantly 
0  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  strong  ^uard,  and 
0  countermand  the  sailing  oi  the  armament  until  he  should  receive  further 
orders.  He  wrote  likewise  to  the  principal  officers,  requiring  them  to 
assist  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge.  But  before 
the  arrival  of  this  messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly 
conveyed  an  account  of  this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew  de 
Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 
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Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take  precautions  for  bfs 
own  safety.  His  first  step  was  to  find  some  pretext  for  removing  from  the 
Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  anoflScerof  great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on  account 
of  his  known  attachment  to  Velasquez,  he  could  not  confide  in  this  trying 
and  delicate  juncture.  He  gave  him  the  command  of  a  vessel  destined  tc 
take  on  board  some  provisions  in  a  small  harbour  beyond  Cape  Antonio, 
and  thus  made  sure  of  his  absence  without  seeming  to  suspect  his  fidelity. 
When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Velasquez 
from  his  troops  :  and  as  officers  and  soldiera  were  equally  impatient  to  set 
out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which  most  of  them  had  expended 
all  their  fortunes,  they  expressed  their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  that 
illiberal  jealousy  to  which  the  governor  was  about  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all  their  sanguine  hopes  of  glory  and 
wealth.  With  one  voice  they  entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the 
important  station  to  which  he  had  such  a  good  title.  They  conjured  him 
not  to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  followed  with  such  well 
founded  confidence,  and  oiTered  ;o  sued  the  lasi  Jntp  of  their  blood  in 
r  "lintainmg  his  authority.  Cortes  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with 
what  he  himself  so  ardently  desired.  He  swore  that  he  would  never 
desert  soldiers  who  had  given  him  such  a  signal  proof  of  their  attachment, 
and  promised  instantly  to  conduct  them  to  that  rich  country  which  had 
been  so  long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  wishes.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  transports  of  military  applause,  accompanied  with 
threats  and  imprecations  against  all  who  should  presume  to  call  in  Question 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  his  aesigns. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure  ;  bflt  though  this  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  by  the  united  effort  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba ; 
though  every  settlement  had  contribut»'d  its  quota  of  men  and  provisions ; 
though  the  governor  had  laid  out  considerable  sums,  and  each  adventurer 
had  exhausted  his  stock,  or  strained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepara- 
tions was  such  as  must  astonish  the  present  age,  and  bore,  inaeed,  no 
resemblance  to  an  armament  destined  for  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels  ;  the  largest  of  a  hundred  tons,  which 
was  dignified  by  the  name  of  Admiral ;  three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons, 
and  the  rest  small  open  barks.  On  board  of  these  were  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  Innd 
service,  and  a  hundred  and  nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  soldiers 
were  divided  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the  number  of  the  ships; 
to  each  of  which  Cortes  appomted  a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the 
command  of  the  vessel  while  at  sea,  and  of  the  men  when  on  shore  [lOO], 
As  the  use  of  fire  arms  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined 
to  a  few  battalions  of  regularly  disciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen  soldiers 
were  armed  with  muskets,  thirty-two  were  cross-bow  men,  and  the  rest 
had  swords  and  spears.  Instead  of  the  usual  defensive  armour,  which 
must  have  been  cumbersome  in  a  hot  climate,  the  soldiers  wore  jackets 
quilted  with  cotton,  which  experience  had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a 
sufficient  protection  against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had 
only  s'xteen  horses,  ten  small  ^e\d  pieces,  and  four  falconets.* 

With  this  slender  and  ill  provided  train  did  Cortes  set  sail  [Feb.  10, 
1619],  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  whose  dominions  were  more  extensive 
than  all  the  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  As  relie:ious  enthu- 
siasm always  mmgled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and, 
by  a  combination  still  more  strange,  united  with  avarice,  in  prompting  the 
Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises,  a  lai-ge  cross  was  displayed  in  their 
standards,  with  this  inscription,  Let  us  follow  the  cross,  for  under  Hiis  sign 
we  thall  conquer. 
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So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  animated  with  both  these 
passions,  that  no  le^ss  eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither  they 
were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  among  its  inha- 
bitants, they  set  out,  not  with  the  solicitude  natural  to  men  going  upon 
daogerous  services,  but  with  that  confidence  which  arises  from  security  of 
guccess,  and  certainty  of  the  divine  protection. 

As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  place  where  Grijalva  had 
visited,  he  steered  directly  towards  the  island  of  Cozumel ;  there  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been 
eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians.  This  man  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  a  dialect  of  their  language  understood  through  a  large  extent 
of  country,  and  possessing  besiiles  a  considerable  share  of  prudence  and 
sagacity,  proved  extremely  useful  as  an  interpreter.  From  Cozumel, 
Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Tabasco  [March  4],  in  hopes  of  a  recep- 
tion ?s  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the 
same  abundance ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  natives,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  was  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their 
good  will,  he  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  Though  the 
torces  of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraordinajy 
courage,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  in  several  successive  actions 
The  loss  which  they  had  sustaiiied,and  still  more  the  astonishment  and  terror 
excited  by  the  destructive  effect  of  the  fire  arms,  and  the  dreadful  appear- 
ance of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits,  and  induced  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  King  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and 
granted  Cortes  a  supply  of  provisions  with  a  present  of  cotton  garments, 
some  gold,  and  twenty  female  slaves  [101]. 

Cortes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward,  keeping  as  near  the  shore 
as  possible,  in  order  to  observe  the  country  ;  but  could  discover  no  proper 
place  for  landing  unti  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.*  As  he  entered 
this  harbour  [April  2],  a  large  canoe  full  of  people,  among  whom  were 
two  who  seemed  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  approached  his  ship  with 
signs  of  peace  and  amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear  or  distrust, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  but  in  a  language  altogether 
unknown  to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress  at 
an  event  of  which  he  instantly  foresaw  the  consec'  ences,  and  already  felt 
the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he  should  carry  on  the  great 
schemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his  transactions  with  the  natives,  he 
must  depend  entirely  upon  such  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural 
mode  ot  communication  as  the  use  of  signs.  But  he  did  not  remain  long 
in  his  embarrassing  situation  ;  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him  when 
his  own  sagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards  his  relief.  One  ot 
the  female  slaves,  whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Tabasco, 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  first  interview  between  Cortes  and  his  new 
guests.  She  perceived  his  distress,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  Aguilar; 
and,  as  she  perfectly  understood  the  Mexican  language,  she  explained 
what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  ac- 
quainted. This  woman,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina, 
and  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  small  causes  and  incon- 
siderable instruments,  was  born  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican 
Empire.  Having  been  sold  as  a  slave  iii  the  early  part  of  her  life,  after 
a  variety  of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tabascans,  and  had 
resided  long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  language  without  losing 
the  use  of  her  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious  ami  troublesome  to 
converse  by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  having  discovered  this  method  of  cariymg  on  som9 
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intcrcourse  with  the  people  of  a  country  into  which  he  was  dcterniined 
to  penetrate,  that  in  the  transports  of  iiis  joy  be  considered  it  as  a  vistole 
interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favoi/r.* 

He  now  learned  that  the  two  persons  whom  he  had  received  on  board 
of  his  ship  were  deputies  from  leutiie  and  Pilpatoe,  two  oflicers  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  tliat  province  by  a  great  monarch  whom  they 
called  Monte/uma  ;  and  that  they  were  sent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions 
were  in  visiting  their  coast,  and  to  offer  him  what  assistance  he  niiglit 
need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  those  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  message,  assured  them,  in 
respectful  terms,  that  he  approached  their  country  with  most  friendly 
sentiments,  and  came  to  propose  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more  lully,  in 

{jcison,  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next  morning,  without  waiting 
or  any  answer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his  horses,  and  artillery  ;  and,  having 
chosen  proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  ibrtiiy  his 
camp.  The  natives,  instead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  those  fatal  guests 
into  their  country,  assisted  them  in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of 
which  they  had  ere  long  good  reason  to  repent. 

Next  day  'I'eutiie  and  Pilpatoe  entered  the  Spanish  camp  with  a  numerous 
retinue  ;  and  Cortes,  considering  them  as  the  ministers  ot  a  great  monarch 
entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention  very  different  fitim  that  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accustomed  to  pay  the  petty  cazinues  with  whom  they  had  iniercourse 
In  the  isles,  received  them  with  much  formal  ceremony.  He  Informed 
them,  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlos  ol  Austria,  King  of 
Castile,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  East,  and  was  intrusted  with 
propositions  ot  such  moment,  that  he  could  im^)art  them  to  none  but  the 
Emperor  Montezuma  himsell,  and  therelbie  required  them  to  conduct  him, 
without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presence  of  their  master.  The  Mexican 
otiiceis  could  not  conceal  their  uneasiness  at  a  request  which  they  knew 
would  be  disagreeable,  and  which  they  foresaw  might  prove  extremely 
embarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose  mind  had  been  hlled  with  many 
disquieting  apprehensions  ever  since  the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards 
on  his  coasts.  But  before  they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  iVom  insisting 
on  his  demand,  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good  will  by  entreating 
him  to  accept  of  certain  presents,  which,  as  humble  slaves  of  Montezuma, 
they  laid  at  his  feet.  They  were  introduced  with  great  parade,  and  con- 
sisted of  tine  cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver  to  a  considerable  value ;  the  workmanship  of  which 
appeared  to  be  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  display  ol 
tliese  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  what  the  Mexicans  intenaed 
Instead  of  salist'ying,  it  increased  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered 
them  so  ea^er  and  impatient  to  become  masters  of  a  country  which 
abounded  with  such  precious  productions,  that  Cortes  could  hardly  listen 
with  patience  to  the  arguments  which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to 
dissuade  him  from  visiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty  determined  lone 
he  insisted  on  his  demand  of  being  admitted  to  a  personal  audience 
ol  their  sovereign.  During  this  interview,  some  painters,  in  the  train 
of  the  Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employed  in  delineating,  upon 
white  cotton  cloths,  tigures  of  the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artilleiy,  the  soldiers, 
and  whatever  else  attracted  their  eyes  as  singular.  When  Cortes  observed 
this,  and  was  informed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma, 
in  order  to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderful 
objects  now  presented  to  their  view  tliaii  any  words  could  communicate, 
he  resolved  to  render  the  representation  still  more  animating  and  interest 
ing,  by  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  as  might  give  both  them  and  theii 
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monarch  an  awful  impression  of  the  extr"'>'dinary  prowess  of  his  followers^ 
and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  '  .o.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order, 
sounded  an  alarm  ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
the  infantry  performed  such  martial  exercises  as  were  best  suited  to  display 
the  effect  of  their  different  weapons;  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions, 
gave  a  specimen  of  their  agility  and  streng;th  ;  the  artillery,  pointed  towards 
the  thick  woods  which  surrounded  the  camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  tribes.  'J'he  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  silent 
amazement  which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  struck  with  objects  which 
are  both  awful  and  above  its  comprehension.  But,  at  the  explosion  of  the 
cannon,  many  of  thetn  fled,  some  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  to  much 
confounded  at  thj  sight  of  men  wliose  power  so  nearly  resembled  that  of 
the  gods,  that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  compose  and  reassure  them.  The 
painters  had  now  many  new  objects  on  which  to  exercise  their  art,  and 
they  put  their  fancy  on  the  stretch  in  order  to  invent  figures  and  symbols 
to  represent  the  extraordinary  things  which  they  had  seen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Montezuma  with  those 
pictures,  and  a  full  account  of  every  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  of  some  European 
curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which,  though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed 
would  be  acceptable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs, 
\h  order  to  obtain  early  information  of  eveiy  occurrence  in  all  the  coiners 
of  their  extensive  empire,  had  introduced  a  refinement  in  police  unknown 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  They  had  couriers  posted  at  proper  stations  along 
the  principal  roads;  and  as  "these  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular 
education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate  distances,  they  conveyed 
intelligence  with  surprising  rapidity.  Though  the  capital  in  which  Mon- 
tezuma resided  was  above  a  nundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua,  Cortes's  presents  were  carried  thither,  and  an  answer  to  his  demands 
was  received  in  a  few  days.  The  same  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated 
with  the  Spaniards  were  employed  to  deliver  this  answer ;  but  as  they 
knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of  their  master  was  to  all  the 
schemes  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  commander,  they  would  not  venture 
to  make  it  known  until  they  had  previously  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
mollify  him.  For  this  purpose  they  renewe-^  their  negotiation,  by  intro- 
ducing a  train  of  a  hunared  Indians  loaded  with  presents  sent  to  him  by 
Montezuma.  The  magnificence  of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great 
monarch,  and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
formed  of  his  wealth.  They  were  placed  on  mats  spread  on  the  ground 
in  such  order  as  showed  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Cortes  and  his 
officers  viewed  with  admiration  the  various  manufactures  of  the  country  ; 
cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture  as  to  resemble  silk ; 
pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  formed  with  feathers 
of  different  colours,  disposed  and  mingled  with  such  skill  and  elegance  as 
to  rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But 
what  cliiefly  attracted  their  eyes  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form, 
one  of  massive  gold  representing  the  sun-,  the  other  of  silver,  an  emblem 
of  the  moon  [102],  These  were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  collars, 
rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  which 
could  give  the  Spaniards  a  complete  idea  of  vvhat  the  countiy  afforded, 
with  some  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  grains  of  ^old 
unwrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.  Cfortes  received 
all  these  with  an  appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by 
whom  they  were  bestowed.  But  when  the  Mexicans,  presuming  upon 
this,  informed  him  that  their  master,  though  he  had  desired  him  to  accept 
of  what  he  had  sent  as  a  token  of  regara  for  that  monarch  whom  Cortes 
represented,  would  not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  should  approach 
nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue  longer  in  his  dominionsi 
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the  Spanish  general  declared,  in  a  manner  more  resolute  and  peren)ptoiy 
than  lurmerly,  that  he  must  insist  on  iiis lirst  demand, as  he  could  not  witiiuut 
dishonour,  return  to  his  own  country,  until  he  was  adniitted  into  the  jae- 
sence  of  the  prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  ol  liis 
sovereign.  1  he  Mexicans,  astonislied  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to  oppose 
that  will  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  supreme  ami  irre- 
sistible, yet  al'raid  oi  precipitating  their  country  info  an  open  rupture  with 
such  I'ormidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promise  that  he  would 
not  remove  from  his  present  camp  until  the  return  of  a  messenger  wiiotn 
they  sent  to  Montezuma  for  further  instructions.* 

Tiic  firmness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  hia  original  proposal  should 
naturally  have  brought  the  negotiation  between  him  and  Monte/unia  to  a 
speedy  issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  but 
either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly 
as  an  enemy.  The  latter  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  possession  of  extensive  power.  The  Mexican  empire 
at  this  period  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  towhicn  nosocitty  ever  attained 
in  so  short  a  period.  Though  it  had  subsisted,  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Sea,  over  territoiies  stretching,  with  some  small  inter- 
ruption, above  five  hundred  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  moie  than  two 
hundred  from  north  to  south,  comprehending  provinces  not  interior  in  fer- 
tility, population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  flie  torrid  zone,  ''"lie  people 
were  warlike  and  enterprising ;  the  authority  of  the  monarch  unbounded, 
and  his  revenues  considerable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have  been 
suddenly  assembled  in  such  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the 
Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coast,  unsupported  by 
any  ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  it  seems 
to  be  impossible,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  superior  discipline 
and  arms,  that  they  could  have  stood  the  shock,  andthejjr  must  either  hav? 
perished  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  or  hav>e  abandoned  the  enteipiise. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take  this  spirited  {)art,  his 
own  dispositions  were  such  as  seemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of 
all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  he  w;is  the  most 
haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impatient  of  control.  His  subjects 
looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The  Ibrmor  he 
governed  with  unexampled  rigour  ;  but  they  were  impressed  with  such  an 
opinion  of  his  capacity  as  commanded  their  respect ;  and,  by  many  victo- 
ries over  the  latter,  he  had  spread  far  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and  had 
added  several  considerable  provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though  his 
talents  might  be  suited  to  the  transactions  of  a  state  so  imperfectly  polish- 
ed as  the  Alexican  empire,  and  sufficient  to  conduct  them  while  in  their 
accustomed  course,  they  were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjuncture  so 
extraordinary,  and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  jud^e  with  the  discern 
nient  or  to  act  with  the  decision  requisite  in  such  trying  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his  coast,  he  disco 
vered  symptoms  of  timidity  and  embarrassment.  Instead  of  taking  such 
resolutions  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  or  the  memoiy  of  his 
former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and 
hesitation  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers.  The 
pf.rplevity  and  discomposure  of  Monteznma's  mind  upon  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  general  dismay  of  his  subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  '.he 
impression  which  the  Spaniards  hafl  made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appear- 
ance and  the  terror  of  their  arms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  n  more 
remote  source.  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the  Amerirans, 
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that  so'.ne  dreadful  calamity  was  impending;  over  their  heads,  from  a  race 
ot  formidable  iiivadei'!*,  who  should  coiiu^  from  reeiuns  towards  the  rising 
sun,  to  overrun  and  desolate  their  country.  VV'hetner  this  disquieting  ap< 
prehension  Mowed  from  the  metiiory  of  some  natural  calamity  which  bad 
alHicted  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  hnpresscd  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
with  superstitious  fears  and  forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination 
accidentally  siuggcsted  by  the  astoniMiinent  which  the  hist  sight  oi  u  new 
race  of  men  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  as  the  Mexi- 
cans were  more  prone  to  superstition  than  any  people  in  the  New  \\  orld, 
they  were  more  deeply  aliected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  their  credulity  instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  destined  to 
bring  about  this  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  ceases  to  be  incredible  tliat  a  handful  of  adventurers  should 
alarm  the  monarch  of  a  great  empire,  and  all  his  subjects.* 

Notwithstanding  the  intluence  of  this  impression,  when  the  messenger 
arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp  with  an  account  that  tiie  leader  of  the 
strangers,  adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refused  to  obey  the  older  en- 
joining him  to  leave  the  country,  Montezuma  assumed  some  degree  of 
resolution  ;  and  in  a  transport  ol  rage  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  unaccus- 
tomed to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  sacrifice 
those  presumptuous  men  to  his  gods.  But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly 
returned ;  and  instead  of  issuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution, 
he  again  called  his  ministers  to  confer  and  offer  their  advice.  FeeLile  and 
temporising  measures  will  always  be  the  result  when  men  assemble  to 
deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican  counsel- 
lors took  no  effectual  measure  lor  expelling  such  troublesome  intruders, 
and  were  satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requiring  them 
to  leave  the  country;  but  this  they  preposterously  accompanied  with  a 
present  of  such  value  as  proved  a  fresii  inducement  to  remain  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solicitude,  or  a  variety  of 
sentiments,  in  deliberating  concerning  their  own  future  conduct.  From 
what  they  had  already  seen,  many  ol  them  formed  such  extravagant  ideas 
concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  that,  despising  danger  or  hard- 
ships when  they  had  in  view  treasures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble, they  were  ea^er  to  attempt  the  conquest.  Others,  estimating  the 
power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various 
proofs  which  had  occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well  regulated  administra- 
tion, contended,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  wildest  frenzy  to  attack 
such  a  state  with  a  small  body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected 
with  any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number.t  Cortes  secretly  applaud- 
ed the  advocates  for  bold  measures,  and  cherished  their  romantic  hopes, 
as  such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own,  and  favoured  the  execution  of 
the  schemes  which  he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of 
Velasquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  the  command,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  dissolving  a  connection  which 
would  obstruct  and  embarrass  all  his  operations,  and  watched  for  a  proper 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  him.  Having  this  in  view, 
he  had  lauoured  by  every  art  to  secure  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
soldiers.  With  his  abilities  for  command,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their  esteem 
and  his  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that  they  might  reljy,  with  perfect 
confidence,  on  the  conduct  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more 
difficult  to  acquire  their  affection.  Among  adventurers  nearly  of  the  same 
rank,  and  serving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not 
elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under  him.   Cortes 
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availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  intercourse  to  Inshiunte  hini.^elf  intd 
their  favour,  and  by  his  affable  manners,  by  well  tiir.ed  acts  of  liherality 
to  some,  by  inspiring  all  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade 
privately  with  the  natives  [103],  he  attached  the  greater  pari  oi  his  fiol- 
diers  so  firmly  to  hhiself,  tnat  they  almost  forgot  that  the  arniament  had 
b«'en  fitted  out  by  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  another. 

During  these  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  witn  the  present  from  Monte- 
zuma, and,  together  with  it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch 
to  depart  instantly  out  of  his  dominions  ]  and  when  Cortes,  instead  of 
complying,  renewed  his  request  of  an  audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from 
him  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  gestures  which  strongly 
expressed  his  surprise  and  resentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives, 
who  used  to  freauent  the  camp  in  ^reat  numbers  in  order  to  barter  with 
the  soldiers,  and  to  bring  in  provisions,  appeared.  All  friendly  corres- 
pondence seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and  it  was  expected  every  moment 
that  hostilities  would  commence.  This,  though  an  event  th:it  might  have 
been  foreseen,  occasioned  a  sudden  consternation  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  emboldened  the  adherents  of  Velasquez  not  only  to  inurniur  and 
cabal  against  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  icnion- 
strate  openly  against  his  imprudence  in  attempting  the  conquest  of  r 
mighty  empire  with  such  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  c- 
returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  augment  the  nrmj 
Diego  He  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  whom  the  malecontent» 
chnrp'-^'^.  with  this  commission,  delivered  it  with  a  soldierly  freedom  and 
bluntness,  assuring  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  army. 
He  listened  to  this  remonstrance  without  any  appearance  of  emotion  ;  and 
as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and  wishes  of  his  soldiers,  and  foresaw  how 
they  would  receive  a  proposition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splendiJ  hopes 
ana  schemes  which  they  had  been  forming  with  such  complacency,  he 
carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  seem  to  relinquish  his  own  measures 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued  orders  that  the  army 
should  be  in  readiness  next  day  to  re-embark  for  Cuba.  As  soon  as  this 
was  kno^vn,  the  disappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threatened  ;  the 
emissaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage ;  the  fc 
ment  became  general  ;  the  whole  camp  was  almost  in  open  mutiny  ;  an 
demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their  commander.  Cortes  was  not  slow 
in  appearing  ;  when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  soldiers. expressed  their 
astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had  received.  It 
was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the  Castilian  courage  to  be  daunted  at  the  first 
aspect  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy  appeared.  For 
their  parts,  they  were  determined  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  had 
hitherto  been  successful,  and  which  tended  so  visibly  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  interest  of  their  coun 
tiy.  Happy  under  his  command,  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger  in  quest  of  those  settlements  and  treasures  which  he 
had  so  long  held  out  to  their  view  ;  but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to 
Cuba,  and  tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  and  opulence  to  an 
envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose  another  general  to  conduct  them 
in  tlinl  path  of  glory  which  he  had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  ♦ook  no  offisncc  at  the  boldness  with 
whicli  it  was  uttered.  The  sentiments  were  what  he  himself  had  inspired, 
and  the  warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers  had  imbibed 
ihom  thciou^hly.  He  affected,  however,  to  be  surprised  at  what  he  heard, 
declaring  that  his  orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  issued  from  a  per 
suasion  that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  troops :  that,  from  deference  to  what 
he  had  been  informed  was  their  inclination,  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  pri 
vate  opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent  on  establishing  immediately  a  settle 
ment  on  the  sea  coast,  and  then  on  c  ndeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  inte 
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rior  part  of  the  country  •,  that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his  error  j  and  ni 
be  p*)rceiv«d  thiit  they  wore  aniinatvd  with  the  generouii  .tpirit  wliich 
brenthc'd  in  every  true  Spani.trd,  ho  would  resume,  with  tresh  ardour,  his 
original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubted  not  to  conduct  them,  in  the  career 
of  victory,  to  such  independent  I'ortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Upon 
this  declaration,  xhouts  of  applause  testified  the  excess  of  their  joy.  The 
measure  seemed  to  he  taken  with  unanimous  consent;  such  as  secretly 
condemned  it  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal 
their  disalTectioii  from  their  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  from  their  fellow-soldiers.* 

Without  allowing  his  men  lime  to  cool  or  to  reflect,  Cortes  set  about  car- 
ryin;4'  his  design  into  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  heginnitig  to  a  colony, 
he  assembled  the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by  their  suffrage  elect- 
ed a  council  and  magistrates,  in  whum  the  government  was  to  be  vested. 
As  men  naturally  transplant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the  mother  country 
into  their  new  settlements,  this  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  ^Spanish 
corporation.  The  magistrates  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  and 
ensigns  of  oflice,  and  were  to  exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction.  Al!  the  per- 
sons chosen  were  most  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  a'ld  the  instrument  o{ 
their  election  was  framed  in  the  king's  n:^me,  without  aiiy  menlioii  of  their 
dependence  on  Velasquez.  The  two  principles  of  avarice  and  enthusiasm, 
which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises  in  tlie  New  World, 
seem  to  h:ive  concurrea  in  suggesting  the  name  which  Cortes  bestowed  on 
his  infant  settlement.     He  called  it,  I'he  Rick  Town  of  the  True  CVoss.t 

The  lirst  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  distinguished  by  a  transaction 
of  gre  t  moment.  As  soon  as  it  assembleil,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to 
enter ;  and  approaching  with  many  marks  of  profound  respect,  which 
added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an  example  of  reverence  for  its  au- 
thority, he  began  a  long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms 
extremely  tlattering  to  persons  just  entering  upon  their  new  function,  he 
observed,  that  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  which  they  had 
planted  was  now  vested  in  tins  court,  he  considered  them  as  clothed  with 
the  authority  and  representing  the  person  of  their  sovereign  ;  that  accord 
ingly  he  would  communicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  essential  to  the 
puljlic  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  he  were  addressing  his 
royal  master ;  that  the  security  of  a  colony  settled  in  a  great  empire,  whose 
sovereign  had  already  discovered  his  hostile  intentions,  depended  upon 
arms,  and  the  elFicacy  of  these  upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  pre- 
served among  the  troops  ;  that  his  right  to  conunand  was  derived  from  a 
commission  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba  ;  and  as  that  had  been  long 
since  revoked,  the  lawfulness  of  his  jurisdiction  might  well  be  questioned  ; 
that  he  mi^ht  be  thought  to  act  upim  a  defective  or  even  a  dubious  title  ; 
nor  could  they  trust  an  army  which  might  dispute  the  powers  of  its  gene- 
ral, at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  implicitly  to  ooey  his  orders;  that,  moved 
by  these  considerations,  he  now  resigned  all  his  authority  to  them,  that 
they,  having  both  right  to  choose,  and  power  to  confer  full  jurisdiction, 
might  appoint  one  in  the  king's  name  to  command  the  army  in  its  future 
operations  ;  and  as  for  his  own  part,  such  was  his  /eal  for  the  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  that  he  would  most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike 
with  the  same  hand  that  laid  down  the  general's  truncheon,  and  convince 
bis  fellow-soldiers,  that  though  accustomed  to  command,  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten how  to  obey.  Having  finished  his  discourse,  he  laid  the  commission 
from  Velasquez  upon  the  table,  and,  after  kissing  his  truncheon,  delivered 
it  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  withdrew. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,  as  Cortes  had  concert- 
ed this  i'liportjint  measure  with  his  confidants,  and  had  prepared  the  other 
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members  with  great  address  for  the  part  which  he  wished  them  to  take 
His  resignation  was  accepted ;  and  as  the  uninterrupted  tenor  of  theii 
prosperity  under  his  conduct  afforded  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  his 
abilities  lor  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous  suffrage,  elected  him  chief 
justice  of  the  colony,  and  captain-general  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his 
commission  to  be  made  out  in  the  kind's  name,  with  most  ample  powers, 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further 
known.  That  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a  junto, 
the  council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had 
been  resolved.  The  soldiers,  with  eager  applause,  ratified  the  choice 
which  the  council  had  made  ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  name  of  Cortes, 
and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood  in  support  of  his  authority. 

Cortes,  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  the  desired  issue,  and  shaken 
off  his  mortifying  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted  of  the 
commission,  which  vested  in  him  supreme  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  over  the  colony,  with  many  professions  of  respect  to  the  council 
and  gratitude  to  the  armj'.  Together  with  this  new  command,  he  assumed 
greater  dignity,  and  began  to  exercise  more  extensive  powers.  Formerly 
he  had  felt  himself  to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a  subject ;  now  he  acted  as 
the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  adherents  of  Velasquez,  fully 
aware  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  situation  of 
Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue  silent  and  passive  spectators  of  his  actions. 
They  exclaimed  openly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal, 
and  against  those  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  instantly  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  such  seditious  discourse  by  some 
vigorous  measure,  arrested  Ordaz,  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  the 
ringleaders  of  this  faction,  and  sent  them  prisoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded 
with  chains.  Their  dependants,  astonished  and  overawed,  remained 
quiet ;  and  Cortes,  more  desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  his  prisoners, 
who  were  officers  of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendship  with  such  assi- 
duity and  address,  that  the  reconciliation  was  perfectly  cordial ;  and  on 
the  most  trying  occasions,  neither  their  connection  with  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
tempted  them  to  swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest.* 
In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  negotiations  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  which 
decided  with  respect  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of 
his  success  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand 
both  arnong  his  friends  and  his  opponents.! 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  between  himself  and  his  army 
indissoluble,  by  engaging  it  to  join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  in  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  to  his  authority, 
thought  he  now  might  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
remained,  and  advance  into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged  by 
an  event  no  less  fortunate  than  seasonable.  Some  Indians  having  ap- 
proached his  camp  in  a  mysterious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence. He  found  that  they  were  sent  with  a  proffer  of  friendship  fioni  the 
cazique  of  Zenipoalla,  a  considerable  town  at  no  great  distance;  and  from 
their  answt  rs  to  a  variety  of  questions  which  he  put  to  them,  acconiing  In 
his  usual  practice  in  every  interview  with  the  j)eople  of  the  country,  h( 
gathered,  that  their  master,  though  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire,  was 
mipatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled  with  such  dread  and  hatred  of  Monte- 
zuma, that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  prospect  uf 
deliverance  from  the  oppression  under  which  he  groaned.  On  bearing 
this,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes.  He  saw 
that  the  great  empire  which  he  intended  to  attack  was  neither  perfectly 
jnited,  nor  its  sovereign  universally  beloved.    He  concluded,  that  the 
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causes  >>f  disairection  could  not  be  confined  to  one  province,  but  thiit  in 
other  rorners  there  must  be  malccontents,  so  weary  of  subjection,  or  so 
desirous  of  change,  as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  stanaard  of  any  protector. 
Full  of  those  ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  scheme  that  time  and 
more  perfect  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  country  enabled  him 
to  mature,  he  gave  a  most  gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and 
•romised  soon  to  visit  their  cazique.* 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not  necessary  to  vary  the  route 
which  he  had  already  fixed  for  bis  march.  Some  ctiicers,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  survey  the  coast,  having  discovered  a  village  named  Q,uiabis- 
lan,  about  fort;y-  miles  to  the  northward,  which,  both  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  commodiousness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a  more 
proper  station  for  a  settlement  than  that  where  he  was  encamped,  Cortes 
determined  to  remove  thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way,  where  the 
cazique  received  him  in  the  manner  which  he  had  reason  to  expect ;  with 
gilts  and  caresses,  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his  good  will ;  with  respect 
approaching  almost  to  adoration,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  deli- 
verer. From  him  he  learned  many  particulars  with  respect  to  the  charac 
ter  of  Montezuma,  and  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  dominion 
odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him  with  tears,  haughty, 
cruel,  and  suspicious ;  who  treated  his  own  subjects  with  arrogance,  ruined 
the  conquered  provinces  by  excessive  exactions,  and  often  tore  their  sons 
and  daughters  Irom  them  by  violence  ;  the  former  to  be  offered  as  victims 
to  Ills  gods :  the  latter  to  be  reserved  as  concubines  for  himself  or  favourites 
Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  objt  ct  of  the 
Spaniards  in  visiting  a  country  so  remote  from  their  own,  v/as  In  redress 
grievances,  and  to  lelieve  the  oppressed ;  and  having  encouraged  him  to 
hope  for  this  interposition  in  duo  time,  he  continued  his  march  to  <c^ia 
bislan. 

The  r^jot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  a  proper  situation 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  chosen,  that  he  immediately  marked  out 
ground  for  a  town.  The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  huts ;  but  these 
were  to  be  surrounded  with  fortifications  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  an  Indian  army.  As  the  finishing  of  those  fortifications  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  colony,  and  of  no  less  importance  in  prose- 
cuting the  designs  which  the  leader  and  his  followers  meditated,  both  in 
order  to  secure  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to  preserve  their  communication 
with  the  sea,  every  man  in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  example  of  activity  anu 
perseverance  in  labour.  The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Qjuiabislan  lent 
their  aid  ;  and  this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  so  many  mighty  settlements, 
was  soon  in  a  state  of  defence.! 

While  engaged  in  this  necessary  work,  Cortes  had  several  interviews 
with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla  and  Q,uiabislan  ;  and  availin"  himself  of 
their  wonderand  as'.uriishment  at  the  new  objects  which  they  daily  beheld, 
he  gradually  inspired  them  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their 
protection,  they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of 
which  tliey  were  accustomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma  s  officers 
having  appeared  to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number 
of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  tor  their  guilt  in  presuming  to  hold 
intercourse  with  those  strangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commandef*  to 
leave  his  dominions ;  instead  of  obeying  the  order,  the  caziques  iiisdc 
them  prisoners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and  as  their  superstition 
was  no  less  barbarous  than  that  o?  the  Mexicans,  they  preparea  to  sacri- 
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fice  them  to  their^ods.  From  this  last  danger  they  were  delivered  by  the 
interposition  of  Cartes,  who  manifested  the  utmost  horror  at  the  mention  of 
such  a  deed.  The  two  caziques  having  now  been  pushed  to  an  act  of  such 
open  rebellion,  as  left  them  no  hope  of  safety  but  m  attaching  themselves 
inviolably  to  the  Spaniards,  they  soon  completed  their  union  with  them,  by 
formally  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  vassals  of  the  same  monarch. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who 
inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  willingly  subjected 
themselves  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes,  with 
all  their  forces,  in  his  march  towards  Mexico.* 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  New  Spain ;  and  though 
this  period  had  not  been  distinguished  'ly  martial  exploits,  every  moment 
had  been  employed  in  operations  whii,ii,  though  less  splendid,  were  more 
important.  By  his  address  in  conducting  his  intrigues  with  his  own  army, 
as  well  as  his  sagacity  in  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives,  he 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  success.  But  whatever  con- 
fidence he  might  place  in  the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but 
perceive,  that  as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from  a  doubtful  autho- 
rity, he  held  it  by  a  precarious  tenure.  The  injuries  which  Velasquez 
had  received  were  such  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for 
redress  to  their  common  sovereign ;  and  such  a  representation,  he  foresaw, 
might  be  ^iven  of  his  conduct  that,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  present  rank,  but  subjected  to  punish- 
ment. Before  he  began  his  march,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  most 
effectual  precautions  against  this  impending  danger.  With  this  view  he 
persuaded  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  king,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  justify  their  own  conduct  in 
establishing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Velasquez.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  they  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit  in 
fitting  out  the  two  former  armaments  under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  affirming 
that  these  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the 
expeditions,  and  not  by  the  governor.  They  contended  that  the  sole 
object  of  Velasquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  or  to  settle  a  colony  there.  They  asserted 
that  Cortes  and  the  officers  who  served  under  him  had  defrayed  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament.  On  this  account, 
uiey  humbly  requested  their  sovereign  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  in  his 
name,  and  to  confirm  Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal  com- 
mission. That  Charles  might  be  induced  to  ^rant  more  readily  what  they 
demanded,  they  gave  him  a  pompous  description  of  the  country  whicti 
they  had  discovered ;  of  its  riches,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
civilization  and  arts  ;  they  related  the  progress  which  they  had  already 
made  in  annexing  some  parts  of  the  country  situated  on  the  sea  coast  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  :  and  mentioned  the  schemes  which  they  hid  formed,  as 
well  as  the  hopes  which  they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  tvhole  to  sub- 
jection.t  Cortes  himself  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  ;  and  ai  he  knew  th.it 
the  Spanish  court,  accustomed  to  the  exaggerated  representations  of  eveiy 
nev/  country  by  its  discoverers,  would  give  little  credit  to  tiu'ir  splendid 
accounts  of  New  Spain,  if  these  were  not  accompanied  with  sjch  a  speci- 
men of  what  it  contained  as  would  excite  a  high  idea  of  its  cpulence,  he 
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solicited  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  what  they  might  claim  as  tbeir  part  ol 
the  treasures  which  had  hitherto  been  collected,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  sent  to  the  king.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  their  minds,  and  such  their  own  romantii:  expectations  of  future 
wealth,  that  an  arnw  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable 
of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their  sovereign  the  richest  present 
that  had  hitherto  been  transmitted  from  the  New  World  [104].  Portocaxw 
rero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  colony,  were  appointed 
to  carry  this  present  to  Castile,  with  express  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba 
in  their  passage  thither.* 

While  a  vessel  was  preparmg  for  their  departure  an  unexpected  event 
occasioned  a  general  alarm.  Some  soldiers  and  sailors,  secretly  attached 
to  Velasquez,  or  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  th-^  dangers  unavoidable  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  great  empire  with  such  unequal 
force,  formed  the  design  of  seizins;  one  of  the  brigantines,  and  making 
their  escape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  governor  such  intelligence  as 
might  enable  him  to  intercept  the  snip  which  was  to  carry  the  treasure  and 
despatches  to  Spain.  This  conspiracy,  though  formed  by  persons  of  low 
rank,  was  conducted  with  profound  secrecy ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
every  thing  was  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
associates. 

'though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interposed  so  seasonably  on  this 
cc  ^n,  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy  filled  his  mind  with  most  dis- 
qu'  :  oprehensions,  and  prompted  him  to  execute  a  scheme  which  he 
h?  >:  evolved.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  still  lurked 
an  .  ..is  troops ;  that  though  hitherto  checKed  by  the  uniform  success  o! 
his  schemes,  or  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  authority,  various  events  might 
occur  which  woula  encourage  and  call  it  forth.  He  observed,  that  many 
ot"  his  men,  weaiy  of  the  fatigue  of  service,  longed  to  revisit  their  settle 
inents  in  Cuba  ;  and  that  upon  any  appearance  of  extraordinary  datjger 
or  any  revei'se  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  them  from 
returning  thither.  He  was  sensible  that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble, 
could  bear  no  diminution,  and  that  a  very  small  defection  of  nis  followers 
would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  After  ruminating  often,  and 
v.'ith  much  solicitude,  upon  those  particulars,  he  saw  no  hope  of  success 
but  in  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  in  reducing  his  men  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  same  resolution  with  which  ne  himself  was 
animated,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  With  this  view  he  determined 
to  d»istroy  his  fleet ;  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  execute  such  a  bold 
resolution  by  his  single  authority,  he  laboured  to  bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt 
his  ideas  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  His  address  in 
accomplishing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the  arduc  us  occasion  in  which  it  was 
employed.  He  persuaded  some  that  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much  by 
having  been  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  service  ;  to  others  he 
pointed  out  what  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  strength  they  would  derive 
tVom  the  junction  of  a  hundred  men,  now  unprofitably  employed  as  sailors ; 
and  to  III!  he  represented  the  necessity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wishes  upon 
what  was  before  them,  without  allowing  the  idea  of  a  retreat  once  to 
enter  their  thoughts.  With  universal  consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore, 
and  after  stripping  them  of  their  sails,  riggjing,  iron  works,  and  whatever 
else  mi^ht  be  of  use,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thus,  from  an  eftbrt  i.f 
magnanimity,  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  history,  five  hundred 
men  voluntarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  country,  filled  with 
powerful  and  unknown  nations ;  and,  having  precluded  every  means  of 
escape,  left  themselves  without  any  resource  but  their  own  valour  and 
perseverance.! 


*  U  l)ia/.,  c.  54.    Gomara,  Crnn.  c.  40 
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Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes ;  the  alacrity  of  hi&  troops  and  the  dis 
position  of  his  allies  were  equally  favourable.  All  the  advantages,  how 
ever,  derived  from  the  latter,  though  procured  by  much  assiduity  and 
address,  were  well  nigh  lost  in  a  moment,  bv  an  indiscreet  sally  of  religious 
zeal,  which  on  many  occasions  precipitated  Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent 
with  the  prudence  that  distinguishes  his  character.  Though  hitherto  he 
bad  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  ut 
their  own  superstition,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  destroy  the 
idols  in  the  chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to  erect  a 
crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Vii^in  Mary.  The  people  oeheld  this  with 
astonishment  and  horror  ;  the  priests  excited  them  to  arms  :  but  such  was 
the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards 
had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was  appeased  without  bloodshed,  and 
concord  perfectly  re-established.* 

Cortes  b^an  his  march  from  Zempoalla,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  field  pieces.  The  rest  of  his 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  surh  as  from  age  or  infirmity  were  less  fit  for 
active  service,  he  left  as  a  g^arrison  in  Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of 
Escalante,  an  officer  of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  interest.  The 
cazique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  previsions,  and  with  two  hundred 
of  those  Indians  called  Tamemes,  whose  ofiice,  in  a  country  where  tame 
animals  were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  to  perform  all  servile 
labour.  They  we.o  r.  great  relief  to  the  Spanish  sofdieils,  who  hitherto 
had  been  obliged  not  only  to  carrj'  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag  along 
the  artillery  by  main  force.  He  offered  likewise  a  considerable  body  of 
his  troops,  but  Cortes  was  satisfied  with  four  hundred:  taking  care,  hoAv- 
ever,  to  choose  persons  of  such  note  as  might  prove  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  master.  Nothing  memorable  happened  in  his  progress,  until  lie 
arrived  on  the  confines  o?  TIascala.  The  inhabitants  of^  that  province,  a 
warlike  people,  were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been 
united  in  an  ancient  alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though 
less  civilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezumn,  they  were  advanced  in 
improvement  far  beyond  the  rude  nations  of  America  whose  manners  we 
have  described.  They  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture ; 
they  dwell  in  la«?e  towns ;  they  were  not  strangers  to  some  species  of 
commerce  ;  and  in  the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  institutions  and  laws, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  we  discern  traces  both  of 
distributive  justice  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  interior  police. 
But  still,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was  incomplete,  and  as  they 
depended  for  subsistence  not  on  agriculture  alone,  but  trusted  for  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  hunting,  they  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural  to 
men  in  this  state-  Like  them  they  were  fierce  and  revengeful ;  like  them, 
too,  they  were  hi^h  spirited  and  indepertdent.  In  consequence  of  the 
former,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  had  but  a  slender 
and  occasional  intercourse  with  neighbouring  states.  The  latter  inspired 
them  with  such  detestation  of  servitude,  mat  they  not  only  refused  to 
stoop  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  maintain  an  obstinate  and  successful  contest 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  against  the  superior  power  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  but  they  guarded  with  equal  solicitude  against  domestic  tyranny; 
and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  master,  they  lived  under  the  niiid  and 
limited  jurisdiction  of  a  council  elected  by  their  seve'al  tribes. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  concerning  the  martial  cha- 
ncier of  this  people,  flattered  himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering 
the  oppressed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their  inveterate  enmity  to 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  their  ancient  allies  the  ZempoalianSi 

*  B.  Diaz,  c.  41,  43.    Hurrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c  3, 4. 
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niight  induce  the  Tlascalans  tof rant  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  order 
to  dispose  them  to  this,  four  2^mpoallans  of  great  eminence  were  iient 
anibassa  iors,  to  reiiuest  in  his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  tnej 
would  permit  the  Spaniards  to  pnso  through  tlie  territories  of  the  repuhhc 
in  their  way  to  Mexico.  But  instead  of  the  favourable  answer  which 
was  expected,  the  Tlascalans  seized  the  ambassadors,  and,  without  any 
regard  to  their  public  character,  made  preparations  for  sacrificing  them 
to  their  gods.  At  the  same  time  they  assembled  their  troops,  in  order  to 
oppose  those  unknown  invaders  if  they  should  attempt  to  make  their 
passage  good  by  force  of  arms.  Various  motives  concurred  in  precipi- 
taHr,^  the  Tlascalans  into  this  resolution.  A  fierce  people,  shut  up  witniti 
its  own  narrow  precincts,  and  little  accustomed  to  any  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  is  apt  to  consider  every  stranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is  easily 
excited  to  arms.^  They  concluded,  from  Cortes's  proposal  of  visiting 
Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions,  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  a  monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in  Zempoalla,  filled 
the  Tlascalans  with  horror ;  and  as  they  were  no  less  attached  to  their 
superstition  than  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were  impatient  to 
avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit  of  offering  up  to  them 
as  victims,  those  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars ;  they 
contemned  the  small  number  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  mea- 
sured their  own  strength  with  that  oi  these  new  enemies,  and  had  no  idea 
of  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  discipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  some  days,  in  vain,  for  the  return  of  his  anibassa 
dors,  advanced  [Aug.  30,]  into  the  Tlascalan  territories.  As  the  resolutions 
of  people  who  delight  in  war  are  executed  with  no  less  promptitude  than 
they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppose  him.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the  first  encounter,  wounded 
some  of  the  Spaniards,  and  killed  two  horses ;  a  loss,  in  their  situation,  oi 
great  moment,  because  it  was  irreparable.  From  this  specimen  of  their 
courage,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army 
inarched  in  close  order ;  he  chose  the  stations  where  he  halted,  witn 
attention,  and  fortified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  care.  During  foui^ 
teen  days  he  was  exposed  to  almost  uninterrupted  assaults,  the  Tlascalans 
advancing  with  numerous  armies,  and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms, 
with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perseverance  to  which  the  Spaniards  had 
seen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World.  The  Spanish  historians  describe 
those  successive  battles  with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
particulars,  mingling  many  exag^gerated  and  incredible  circumstances  [106] 
with  such  as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words  can  render 
the  recital  of  a  combat  interesting,  where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger; 
and  when  the  narrative  closes  with  an  account  of  thousands  slain  on  the 
one  side,  while  not  a  single  person  falls  on  the  other,  the  most  laboured 
descriptions  of  the  previous  disposition  of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various 
vicissitudes  in  the  engagement,  command  no  attention. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  however,  in  this  war,  which  are  memo- 
rable, and  merit  notice,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  character  both  of 
the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors.  Though  the  Tlasca- 
lans brought  into  the  field  such  numerous  armies  as  appear  sufficiti.t_  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  able  lo  make  any  im- 
pression upon  their  small  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  seem.  It  is  not 
inexplicable.  The  Tlascalans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were  like  all 
unpolished  nations,  strangers  to  niilitarj'  order  and  discipline,  and  lost  in  a 
great  measure  the  advantage  which  they  might  have  derived  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack,  by  their  constant  solicitude 
to  carry  off  the  dead  niul  woundetl.  This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a 
xeritinient  of  lenderaess  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  strengthened  by 
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anxiety  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen  from  beii^  devoured 
by  their  enemies,  was  universal  among  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At- 
tention to  this  pious  office  occupied  them  even  during  the  heat  of  combat,* 
broke  their  union,  and  diminished  the  force  of  the  impression  which  they 
might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little  avail,  but  the  imper- 
fection of  their  military  weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  measure 
inoffensive.  AAer  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  assaults,  not 
one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.  Arrows  and  spears,  headed  with 
flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire^and  wooden  swords, 
though  destructive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were  easily  turned  aside 
by  the  Spanish  bucklers,  and  could  hardly  penetrate  the  escaupilex,  or 
quilted  jackets,  which  the  soldiers  wore.  The  TIascalans  advanced 
boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spa 
niards  were  wouiMled,  though  all  slightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  want  of  courage  or  strength  in  their  enemies,  but  to  the  defect  of  the 
arms  with  which  they  assailed  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  TIascalans  attacked  the  Spa- 
niards, they  seemed  to  have  conducted  their  hostilities  with  some  degree 
of  barbarous  generosity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards  warning  of  tneir 
hostile  intentions ;  and  as  they  knew  that  their  invaders  wanted  provisions, 
and  imagined,  perhaps,  like  the  other  Americans,  that  they  had  left  their 
own  country  because  it  did  not  afford  them  subsistence,  they  sent  to  their 
camp  a  lai^e  supply  of  poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifulijr, 
because  they  scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  their  gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well 
as  disagreeable  to  themselves  to  feed  on  such  emaciated  prey.t 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter  with  their  new  enemies, 
^  that  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  this  threat ;  when  they  perceived,  in  the 
subsequent  engagements,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own 
valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opinion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards 
was  slain  or  taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  against  whom-  human  power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity, 
they  had  recourse  to  their  priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the  mysterious 
causes  of  such  extraordinary  events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they 
should  employ  in  order  to  repulse  those  formidable  invaders.  The  priests, 
after  many  sacrifices  and  incantations,  delivered  this  response  :  That  these 
strangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  procreated  by  his  animating  energy 
in  the  regions  of  the  east ;  that,  by  day,  while  cherished  with  the  influence 
of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invincible  ;  but  by  night,  't^hen  his  re- 
viving neat  was  withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined  ana  faded  like  the  herbs 
in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.|  Theories  less 
plausible  have  gained  credit  with  more  enlightened  nations,  and  have 
influenced  their  conduct.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  TIascalans,  with 
the  implicit  confidence  of  men  who  Hmcy  themselves  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  their  most  established 
maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy,  with  a  strong  body,  in 
the  night  time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them  when  enfeebled  and  surprised. 
But  Cortes  had  greater  vigilance  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The  sentinels  at  his  outposts, 
observing  some  extraordinary  movement  among  the  TIascalans,  gave  the 
alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out,  dis- 
persed the  party  with  great  slaughter,  without  allowing  it  to  approach  the 
camp.  The  TIascalans  convinced  by  sad  experience  that  tneir  priest? 
had  deluded  them,  and  satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain  either  to 
deceive  or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierceness  abated,  and  thej 
began  to  incline  seriously  to  peace. 


*  B.  Diaz,  c.  65. 
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They  were  at  a  loss,  however,  in  what  manner  to  address  the  strangers, 
what  idea  to  form  of  their  character,  and  whether  to  consider  them  as 
beir^s  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.  There  were  circumstances 
in  their  conduct  which  seemed  to  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand 
as  the  Spaniards  constantly  dismissed  the  prisoners  whom  they  took,  no 
only  without  injury,  but  often  with  presents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed 
their  offers  of  peace  after  every  victory  ;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who 
according  to  the  exterminating  system  of  war  known  in  America,  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  and  devour  without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in 
battle,  and  disposed  them  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of  the  huma- 
nity of  their  new  enen7'es.  ^'^  )n  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  seized 
fifty  of  their  countryr.'  /vho  .  -ht  provisions  to  his  car;  '^  Su'pimsing 
them  to  be  spies,  had  ^  off  tht  mda  ;*  this  bloody  sp«.  .^ic,  added  to 
the  terror  occasioned  by  the  fire-arms  and  horses,  tilled  them  with  dreadful 
impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders  [106],  This  uncertainty  was 
apparent  in  the  mode  of  addressing  the  Spaniards.  "  If,"  said  they, "  you 
are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  savage  nature,  we  present  to  you  five  slaves, 
that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flesh.  If  you  are  mild  deities, 
accept  an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men, 
here  is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit  to  nourish  ybu.f  The  peace,  which 
both  parties  now  desired  with  equal  ardour,  was  soon  concluded.  The 
TIascalans  yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  en- 
gaged to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations.  He  took  the  republic 
under  his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend  their  persons  and  possessions 
from  injury  or  violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture  for  the  Spaniards. 
The  fatigue  of  service  among  a  small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  such  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the  army  was  on  duty  eveiy 
night,  and  evfen  thev  whose  turn  it  was  to  rest,  slept  always  upon  their 
arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. Many  of  them  were  wounded  ;  a  good  number,  and  among  these 
Cortes  himself,  laboured  under  the  distempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and 
several  had  died  since  they  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  Notwithstanding  the 
supplies  which  they  received  from  the  TIascalans,  they  were  often  in  want 
of  provisions,  and  so  destitute  of  the  necessaries  most  requisite  in  danger- 
ous service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to  dress  their  wounds,  but  what  was 
composed  with  the  fat  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  slain.|  Worn  out 
with  such  intolerable  toil  and  hardships,  many  of  the  soldiers  began  to 
murmur,  and  whe.i  they  reflected  on  the  multitude  and  boldness  of  their 
enemies,  more  were  ready  to  despair.  It  required  the  utmost  exertion  of 
Cortes's  authority  and  address  to  check  this  spirit  of  despondency  in  its 
pr(^ress,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers  with  tneir  wonted  sense  of  their 
own  superiority  over  the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to  contend. §  The 
submission  of  the  TIascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the 
capital  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings 
of  a  superior  order,  banished  at  once  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  all 
memory  of  past  sufferings,  dispelled  every  anxious  thought  with  respect  to 
their  future  operations,  and  fully  satisfied  them  that  there  was  not  now 
any  power  in  America  able  to  withstand  their  arms.|| 

Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  TIascala,  in  order  to  allow  his  troops 
a  short  interval  of  repose  after  such  hard  service.  During  that  time 
he  was  employed  in  transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment  with 
respect  to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  conferences  with  the  Tlas- 
cilan  chiefs,  he  received  information  concerning  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereign, 
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which  could  be  of  use  in  repulating  his  conduct,  whether  he  should  be 
obliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as  an  ememy .  As  he  found  that  the  antipathy  of 
bis  new  allies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable  than  had 
been  represented,  and  perceived  what  benefit  he  might  derive  from  the  aid 
of  such  powerful  confederates,  he  employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuation 
m  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary  exertion  of 
these  necessary.  The  TIjscalans,  with  the  levity  of  mind  natural  to  un- 
polished men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  disposed  to  run  from  the  extreme 
of  hatred  to  that  of  fondness.  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  their  guests  was  to  them  matter  of  wonder  [107],  They  gazed  with 
admiration  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and,  fancying  theiii  to  be  of 
heavenly  origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  to  anticipate  their  wishes.  They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany 
Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  tne  republic,  under 
the  command  of  their  most  experienced  captains. 

But,  a  Her  bestowing  ao  much  pains  on  cementing  this  union,  all  the  bene- 
ficial fruits  of  it  were  on  the  pojnt  of  being  lost  by  a  new  effusion  of  that 
inteninerate  religious  zeal  with  which  Cortes  was  animated  no  less  than 
the  other  adventurers  of  the  age.  They  all  considered  themselves  as  in- 
struments employed  by  Heaven  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
less  they  were  qualified,  either  by  their  knowledge  or  morals,  for  such  a 
function,  they  were  more  eager  to  discharge  it.  The  profound  veneration 
of  the  TIascalans  for  the  Spaniards  having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain 
to  some  of  their  chiefs  the  aoctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  msist 
that  they  should  abandon  their  own  superstitions,  and  embrace  the  faith  of 
their  new  friends,  they,  according  to  an  idea  universal  among  barbarous 
nations,  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  excellence  of  what  he  taught ; 
but  contended,  that  the  Tenles  of  TIascala  were  divinities  no  less  than  the 
God  in  whom  the  Spaniards  believed  ;  and  as  that  Being  was  entitled  to 
the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they  were  bound  to  revere  the  same  powers 
which  their  ancestors  had  worshipped.  Cortes  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
ui^e  his  demand  In  a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his  arguments, 
until  the  TIascalans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  to 
mention  this  again,  lest  the  gods  should  avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of 
having  listened  to  such  a  proposition.  Cortes,  astonished  and  enraged  at 
their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force  what  he  could  not  accomplish 
by  persuasion,  and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars  and  cast  down  their 
iaols  with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at  Zempoalla,  if  Father  Bartholomew 
de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  had  not  checked  his  inconsiderate 
impetuosity.  He  represented  the  imprudence  of  such  an  attempt  in  a  large 
city  newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with  people  no  less  superstitious  than 
warlike ;  he  declared,  that  the  proceeding  at  Zempoalla  had  always 
appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjust ;  that  religion  was  not  to  he  propa- 
gated by  the  sword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence ;  that  otner 
weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry  ;  patient  instruction  must 
enlighten  the  understandmg,  and  pious  example  captivate  the  heart,  before 
men  could  be  induced  to  aliandon  error,  and  embrace  the  truth.*  Amidst 
scenes  where  a  narrow  minded  bigotiy  appears  in  such  close  union  with 
oppression  and  cruelty,  sentiments  so  liberal  and  humane  soothe  the  mind 
with  unexpected  pleasure ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  conscience 
were  little  understood  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration 
unknown,  one  is  astonished  to  find  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century 
among  the  first  advocates  against  persecution,  and  in  behalf  of  religious 
liberty.  The  remonstrances  of  an  ecclesiastic,  no  less  respectable  for 
wisdom  than  virtue,  had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortes.  He  left  the 
TIascalans  in  the  undkturbed  exercise  of  their  own  rites,  requiring  only  that 
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they  should  desist  from  their  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims  in 
sacrifice. 

Cortes,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  service,  resolved  to  continue  his 
march  towards  Mexico,  notwithstanding;  the  earnest  dissuasives  of  the  Tlas- 
calans,  who  represented  his  destruction  as  unavoidable  if  he  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless  and  cruel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was 
accompanied  by  six  thousand  TIascalans,  he  had  now  the  command  of 
forces  which  resembled  a  regular  army.  They  directed  their  course 
towards  Cholula  [Oct.  13]  ;  Alonfezuma,  who  had  at  lont^th  consented  to 
admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  having  informed  Cortes  that  he  had 
given  orders  for  his  friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable 
town,  and  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  TIascala,  was  formerly  an 
independent  state,  biit  had  been  lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire. 
This  was  considered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy  place,  the 
sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pilgrims  resorten  from  every 
province,  and  a  greater  number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its  prin- 
cipal temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.*  Moniezuma  seems  to  have 
invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from  some  superstitious  hope  that  the 
gods  would  not  suffer  this  sacred  mansion  to  be  defiled,  without  pouring 
down  their  wrath  upon  those  impious  strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their 
power  in  the  place  of  its  peculiar  residence  :  or  from  a  belief  that  he  him- 
self might  there  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with  more  certain  success,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  TIascalans,  before  he  set  out  on  his  march, 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himself,  though  received 
into  the  town  with  much  seeming  respect  and  cordiality,  observed  several 
circumstances  in  their  conduct  which  excited  suspicion.  Two  of  the  TIas- 
calans, who  were  encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholu- 
lans refused  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  its  precincts,  having 
found  means  to  enter  in  disguise,  acquainted  Cortes  that  they  observed  the 
women  and  children  of  the  principal  citizens  retiring  in  great  hurry  every 
niglit ;  and  that  six  children  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite 
which  indicated  the  execution  of  some  warlike  enterprise  to  be  approach- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received  informatic^n  from 
an  Indian  wonaan  of  distinction,  whose  confidence  she  had  gained,  that  the 
destruction  of  her  friends  was  concerted ;  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops 
lay  concealed  near  the  town ;  that  some  of  the  streets  were  barricaded, 
and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches  were  dug,  and  slightly  covered  over, 
as  traps  into  which  the  horses  might  fall ;  that  stones  or  missive  weapons 
were  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelit)  the 
infantry  ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  unavoidable. 
Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  concurring  evidence,  secretly  arrested  three  of  the 
chief  priests,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confession,  that  confirmed  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  in- 
stantly resolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them  such  dreadful 
vengeance  as  might  strike  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  with  terror.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a  large 
court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their  quarters  near  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
the  TIascalans  had  orders  to  advance  ;  the  magistrates  and  several  of  the 
chief  citizens  were  sent  for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  signal 
given,  the  troops  rushed  out  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  destitute  of  lead- 
ers, and  so' much  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from  their  hands, 
they  stood  motionless,  and  incapable  of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards 
pressed  them  in  front,  the  TIascalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  bloodshed  and  death.  The  tempit  s,  which  afford- 
ed a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  of  the  leading  men,  were  set  on  fire, 
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and  they  nerisherl  in  tlie  flames.  Tli.s  neve  of  fur.iir  or.liniuHl  two  days , 
during  which,  the  wretched  iiihahitantji  Eufltred  all  that  llie  dcstnii  ti\e 
nge  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable  rivcnfce  of  their  Indian  allit s, 
could  inflict.  At  length  the  carnage  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  thou- 
sand Cholulans,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  released 
tlje  magistrates,  and,  reproaching  Ihein  bitterly  tttr  their  intended  treachery, 
declared,  that  as  justice  was  now  appeased,  lie  foigave  the  oll'ence,  Liit 
required  them  to  recall  the  citi7.ens  who  had  fled,  and  re-establish  onler  in 
the  town.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniarils  had  acquired  over 
this  superstitious  race  of  men,  and  so  deeply  were  they  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  llwir  superior  discernment,  as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience 

this  command,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days  filled  again  with  people,  vvho, 
-imidst  the  ruins  of  their  sacred  buildings,  yielded  resuectl'ul  service  to 
men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellovv- 
citizens*J[lu(i]. 

From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  towards  Mexico  [Oct.  29"),  which 
was  only  twenty  leagues  distant.  In  every  place  through  which  he  passed, 
he  was  received  as  a  person  possessed  of  sullicient  power  to  deliver  the 
empire  from  the  oppression  under  which  it  groaned  ;  and  the  caziques  or 
governors  communicated  to  him  all  the  grievances  which  they  felt  under 
the  tyrannical  government  of  Montezuma,  with  that  unreserved  conlideiice 
which  men  naturally  repose  in  su()erior  beings.  When  Cortes  first  observed 
the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  hope  dawned 
upon  his  miu'l;  but  when  he  now  discovered  such  symptoms  of  alienation 
from  their  monarch  near  the  seat  of  government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital 
parts  of  the  constitution  were  aflected,  and  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  overturning  a  state  whose  natural  strength  was  thus  divided 
and  impaired.  While  those  retlections  encouraged  the  general  to  persist 
in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the  soldiers  were  no  less  animated  by  obser- 
vations more  obvious  to  their  capacity.  In  descending  from  tlie  mountains 
of  Chaico,  across  which  the  road  lay,  the  vast  plain  of  31exico  opened 
gradually  to  their  view.  When  they  first  beheld  this  j)rospect,  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  observed 
fertile  and  cultivated  fields  stretching  further  than  the  eye  could  reach ; 
when  they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with  large 
towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an  island  in  the  middle, 
adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets ;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their 
imagination,  that  some  believed  tiie  fanciful  descriptions  of  romance  were 
realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gildecl  domes  were  presented 
to  their  sight ;  others  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful 
spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream  [109].  As  they  advanced, 
their  doubts  were  removed,  but  Iheir  amazement  increased.  They  were 
now  fully  satisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which 
they  had  formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should 
obtain  an  ample  recompense  for  all  their  services  and  sufferings. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppose  their  progress,  though 
■several  circumstances  occurred  which  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design 
was  formed  to  surprise  and  cut  them  off".  Many  messengers  arrived  suc- 
cessively from  Montezuma,  permitting  them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring 
them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailea  ;  and 
so  wonderful  was  thi3  infatuation,  which  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any 
supposition  but  that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  ot 
a  superior  nature,  that  Cortes  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before 
the  monarch  had  determined  v.kcther  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to 
oppose  hiin  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  appeared,  the 
Spaniards,  wi'hout  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  sentiments, 
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conliniK'd  their  march  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Mexico  through 
the  lake,  with  great  circumspection  and  the  strictest  discipline,  (hou|;;b 
without  seeming  to  suspect  the  prince  whom  they  were  about  to  visit. 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thousand  persons,  who  appeared 
to  be  of  distinction,  came  forth  to  meet  t'lcni,  adorned  with  plumes  and 
clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  these  in  his  order  passed  by 
Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemed  most  respectful 
and  submissive  in  their  country  They  announced  the  approach  ot  Mon- 
tezuma himself,  and  soon  after  iiis  harbingers  came  in  liight.  Thore  appear- 
ed first  two  hundred  persons  in  a  uniform  dress,  with  Taiffe  plumes  ol  fea- 
thers, alike  in  fashion,  marching  'iwo  and  two,  in  deep  silence,  bare  ooted, 
with  ti.eir  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was 
Montrzuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers 
of  various  colours.  Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on  Ihejr 
shoulders,  others  supported  a  canopy  of  curious  workmanship  over  his 
head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  tneir  hands^ 
which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  signal  all  the 
people  bowed  tlieir  heads  '"'d  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  so 
great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  officious  haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture.  At  the  same 
time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two 
of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  attend- 
ants covering  the  streets  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  m-giit  not  touch  the 
ground.  Cortes  accosted  him  with  profound  reverence,  after  the  European 
lashion.  He  returned  the  salutation,  according  to  the  mode  of  his  country, 
by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  then  kissing  it.  This  ceremony, 
the  customary  exjiression  of  veneration  from  inferiors  towards  those  who 
were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  amazing  condescension  in  a  proud 
monarch,  who  scarcely  deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the 
same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  firmly  believed  those  per- 
sons, before  whom  he  humbled  himself  in  this  manner,  to  be  something 
more  than  human.  Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the 
Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  nmch  satisfaction,  heard  themselves  deno- 
minated Teules,  or  divinities.  Nothing  material  passed  in  this  first  inter- 
view. Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  reception,  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  polite- 
ness not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined.  "  You  are  now,"  says  he, 
"  with  your  brothers,  in  your  own  house  ;  refresh  yourselves  after  your 
fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return."*  The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards 
for  their  lodging,  was  a  house  built  by  the  lather  of  Montezuma.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served 
for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so 
large  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The 
first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  security,  by  planting  the 
artillery  so  as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appoint- 
ing a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by  posting 
sentinels  at  proper  stations,  with  injunctions  to  observe  the  same  vigilant 
discipline  as  if  they  were  within  sight  of  an  enemy's  camp. 

In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visit  his  guests  with  the  same 
pomp  as  in  their  first  interview,  and  brought  presents  of  such  value,  not 
only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  proved 
the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  suitable  to  the  opulenv-e  of  his  kingdom. 
A  long  conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  leamea  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Montezuma  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards     It  was  an  established  tra- 
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dition,  he  t(  Id  him,  :.i)<nti(;  (lie  Mexicans,  that  their  anccatora  c.-ime  oii|)in 
ally  from  a  remote  re&rinn,  and  conquered  the  provinces  rniw  suljccl  toliis 
dominion  ;  that  al'ter  tliey  were  settled  there,  the  ^reat  captnin  who  con- 
ducted this  colony  returned  to  his  own  country,  promising  that  at  sonic  tujure 
period  his  descendants  !<liould  visit  them,  ''ssume  the  government,  and  nl'orni 
their  constitution  and  laws  ;  that  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of 
Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  convinc^'d  that  they  were  the  very  ncrsions 
whose  appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  tneni  to 
expect ;  tnat  accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  as  stranfters,  hut  as 
relations  of  the  same  blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  n)ight  con- 
sider themselves  as  masters  in  Ins  dominions,  for  both  himself  andTiis  sub- 
jects should  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  tlieir 
wishes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  usual  st^le,  with  respect  to  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  of  sending  him  into 
that  country  ;  artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  discourse,  that  it  might 
coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes  and  some 
of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  em- 
peror. The  three  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city : 
the  appearance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  buiidiii>;s  anil 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in 
America,  and  yet  so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  a  European  city,  tilled 
tliein  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  Tenuchtitlan,  as  it  was  anciently  called  by  the  natives,  is 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  evironed  by  moun*ains  of  such  height  that,  though 
within  the  torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful. 
All  the  moisture  which  descends  from  the  high  grounds,  is  colUxted  in 
several  lakes,  the  two  largest  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  circuit, 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one  are  fresh,  Ihosse  of 
the  ottier  brackish.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  some  small  islands 
adjoining  to  them,  the  capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.  The 
access  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  causeways  or  streets  formed  of  stories 
and  earth,  about  thirty  leet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during 
the  rainy  season  overflowed  the  flat  country,  these  causeways  were  ol 
considerable  leiigth.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  the  west,  extended  a  mile  and 
a  half;  that  of  Tepeaca,on  the  north-west,  three  miles  ;  that  of  Cuoyacan, 
towards  the  south,  six  miles.  On  the  east*  there  was  no  causeway,  and 
the  city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.j  In  each  of  these  cause 
ways  were  openings  at  proper  intervals,  through  which  the  waters  flowed, 
and,  ever  these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  covered  with  earth, 
the  causeway  or  street  had  every  where  a  uniform  appearance.  As  the 
approaches  to  the  city  were  singular,  its  construction  was  remarkable. 
Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods,  but  the  houses  belonging  to  the  monarch, 
and  to  persons  of  distinction,  were  of  such  dimensions,  that,  in  comparison 
with  any  other  buildings  which  hitherto  had  been  discovered  in  America, 
they  might  be  termed  magniticent.  The  habitations  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other  Indians.  But  they  were  all 
placed  in  n  rei>;ular  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which  passed  through 
the  city,  in  some  of  its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  w  hich  inter- 
sected it  in  other  quarters.  In  several  places  were  larcc  openings  or  squares, 
one  oi  which,  allotted  for  the  great  market,  is  said  to  nave  been  so  spacious, 
that  forty  or  fij'ty  thousand  persons  carried  on  traffic  there.    In  this  city, 

*  I  am  Indcbtpd  to  M.  Clavlgcro  for  rorrerllng  an  error  of  Importiinuc  In  my  dtmrlption  of  Mexico. 
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Ike  prkln  of  the  New  Wdrld,  and  the  nolilcst  monument  of  the  irKhistry 
and  art  of  man.  while  unacquainted  with  the  use  ul  iron,  and  destitute  ul 
aid  from  any  (ioniealic  animal,  the  Spaniards,  v\hu  are  must  moderate  in 
their  computations,  reckon  that  there  were  at  Ic;i8t  sixty  thousand  in- 
hal)itants.* 

But  how  much  soever  the  novelty  of  tliose  objects  mitj^ht  amuse  or 
astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to 
their  own  situation.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  less  un- 
expected than  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  had  been  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in 
Its  capital  without  having  once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch. 
The  TIascalans,  however,  had  earnestly  dissuaded  them  from  placinij;  buch 
confidtnce  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of  such  peculiar  situation  as 
Mexico,  where  that  prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were 
in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  They  assured  them 
that  the  Mexican  priests  had,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  •  )uiiselled  their 
sovereign  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  the  capital,  that  he  im^ht  cut  them  off 
there  at  one  blow  with  perlect  security.!  They  now  perceived  too  plainly, 
that  the  apprehensions  of  their  allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundati'M  ;  thi-t, 
by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the  causeways,  or  by 
destroying  part  of  the  causeways  themselves,  their  retre.it  would  '»e 
rendered  impracticable,  and  they  must  remain  cooped  up  in  the  centre  oi 
a  hostile  city,  surrounded  by  multitudes  sulllcicnt  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
without  a  possibility  of  receiving  aid  I'rom  their  allies.  Montezuma  had, 
indeed,  received  tnem  with  distinguished  respect.  But  ought  thy  to 
reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to  coasider  it  as  teigned  ?  Even  if  if  -v  iij 
sincere,  could  they  promise  on  its  continuance?  Their  safety  def^nde;  I 
upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whose  attachment  they  had  no  reason  to 
confide  ;  and  an  order  flowing  from  his  ca|>rice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  hirn 
in  passion,  might  decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fale.J 

These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the  meanest  soldier,  did  not 
escape  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  their  general.  Before  he  set  out  from 
Cholula,  Cortes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,§  that  ^.ualpopoca, 
one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  having  assembled  an  ;irmy 
In  order  to  attack  some  of  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged 
to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Escalante  had  marched  out  with  part  of 
the  garrison  to  support  his  allies ;  that  an  engagement  had  ensued,  in  which, 
though  the  Spaniards  were  victorious,  Escalante,  with  seven  ot  his  men, 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortu 
nate  captive,  after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  diffen^nf  cities,  in  order  to 
convince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  iinu  o:i;  I,  had  been  sent 
to  Mexico.ll  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intti:;^,';!lce,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Montezuma's  hostile  intentions,  had  continued  his  march.  But  as 
soon  as  he  entered  Mexico  he  became  sensible,  that,  from  an  excess  of 
confidence  in  the  superior  valour  and  disciplinp  of  his  troops,  as  well  as 
from  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  ^uide  him  in  an  unknown 
country,  but  the  defective  intelligence  whir'  he  had  received  t'rom  people 
with  whom  his  mode  of  communication  was  very  imperfect,  he  had  pushed 
forward  into  a  situation  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The  success  of  his  enterprise 
depended  upon  supporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New 
Spain  had  formed  with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  ai'ms.    Upon 
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the  first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  veneration  would  cease, 
and  Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  restrained  at  present,  would  let  loose 
upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  same  time,  he  knew  that 
the  countenance  of  his  own  sovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  se:  ies 
of  victories,  and  that  nothing  but  the  merit  of  extraordinary  success  could 
screen  his  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irregularity.  From  ail  these  con« 
siderations,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  extricate  himself 
nut  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold  step  had  involved  him,  by  ven- 
turing upon  another  still  bolder.  The  situation  was  trying,  but  his  mind 
was  equal  to  it ;  and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he 
fixed  upon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than  daring.  He  determined  to 
seize  Montezuma  in  bis  palace,  and  to  carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for 
the  person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  submission  to  his 
will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  ili^, 
supreme  direction  of  their  affairs  ;  or,  at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge 
in  bis  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any  effort  of  their 
violence. 

This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The  timid  startled  at  a 
measure  so  audacious,  and  raised  objections.  The  more  intelligent  and 
resolute,  conscious  that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  there  appeared 
any  prospect  of  safetjy,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought  over  their 
companions  so  cordially  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly 
to  make  the  attempt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  Montezuma,  Cortes 
went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty 
soldiers.  Thirty  chosen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but  sauntering 
at  some  distance,  as  if  they  had  no  object  but  curiosity  ;  small  parties 
were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish 
quarters  to  the  court;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  TIascalan 
allies,  were  under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm.  Cortes  and 
his  attendants  were  admitted  without  suspicion  ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as 
usual,  out  of  respect.  He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former  conferences,  reproaching  him 
bitterly  as  ihe  author  of  the  violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by 
one  of  his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  loss  which  they 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  some  of  their  campanions,  as  well  as  for 
the  insult  offered  to  the  great  prince  whose  servants  they  were.  Mon- 
tezuma, confounded  at  this  unexpected  accusation,  and  changing  colour, 
either  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  w^th  which 
he  was  treated,  asserted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earnestness,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  it, gave  orders  instantly  to  brin^  Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices 
prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied  with  seeming  complaisance,  tliat  a 
declaration  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but 
*h;it  something  more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers,  who  would 
never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hostile  intentions 
against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he 
removed  from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  ihe  Spanish 
quarters,  where  he  should  be  served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great 
monarch.  The  first  mention  of  so  strange  a  proposal  bereaved  Montezuma 
of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion.  At  length  indignation  gave  him  utter- 
ance, and  he  haughtily  answered,  "  That  persons  of  i;  is  rank  were  not 
accustomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themselves  as  prisoners  ;  and  were  he 
'nean  enough  to  do  so,  his  subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  affront  to  be 
jffered  to  their  sovereign."  Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured 
alternately  to  soothe  and  to  intimidate  him.  The  altercation  became 
warm ;  and  having  continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  an 
nnpetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with  imputience,  "  Why 
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waste  more  time  in  vain  ?  Let  us  either  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him 
to  the  heart."  Thv»  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  struck  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  sensible, 
oad  now  proceeded  so  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede. 
His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.  He  saw  both, 
and,  abandonmg  himself  to  his  fate,  complied  with  their  request. 

His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to  them  his  resolution 
Though  astotjished  and  afflicted,  they  presumed  not  to  question  the  will  ol 
t'  ir  master,  but  carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the 
L_  inish  quarters.  When  it  was  known  that  the  strangers  were  conveying 
away  the  Emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  of 
grief  and  rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  destruction,  as 
the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Mon- 
tezuma appeared,  with  a  seeming  gayety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his 
ir'nd,  the  tumult  was  hushed;  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own 
choice  that  he  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  mul- 
titude, taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietly 
dispersed.* 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  few  strangers  in  the  midst  of 
his  capital,  at  noonday,  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner,  without  opposition  or 
bloodshed.  History  contains  nothing  parallel  to  this  event,  either  with 
respect  to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  success  of  the  execution  ; 
ana  were  not  all  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  authen- 
ticated by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  they  would  appear  so  wild 
and  extravagant  as  to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  probability  which 
must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters  with  all  the  ceremo- 
nious respect  which  Cortes  had  promised.  He  was  attended  by  his  own 
domestics,  and  served  with  his  usual  state.  His  principal  officers  had  free 
access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  every  function  of  government  as  if  he  had 
been  at  perfect  liberty.  The  Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the 
scrupulous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding  such  an  important 

Rrize  [no],  endeavouring  at  the  same  iime  to  sooth  and  reconcile  him  to 
is  situation  by  every  external  demonstration  of  regard  and  attachment. 
But  from  captive  princes,  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  suffering  is  never  far 
distant.  Q,ualpopoca,  his  son,  and  five  of  the  principal  officers  who  served 
under  him,  were  Drought  prisoners  to  the  capital  [Dec.  4],  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  which  Montezuma  had  issued.  The  Emperor  gave  them  up 
to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  deter- 
mine their  punishment.  They  were  formally  tried  by  a  Spanish  court 
martial ;  and  though  they  had  acted  no  other  part  than  what  became  loj'al 
subjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  tlieir  country,  tliey  were  condemned  to  he 
burnt  alive.  The  execution  of  such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  sus- 
pended. The  unhappy  victims  were  instantly  led  forth.  The  pile  on 
which  they  were  laid  was  composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal 
magazine  for  the  public  defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans 
beheld,  in  silent  astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  ol 
their  empire,  an  officer  of  distinction  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  author- 
ity of  strangers  for  having  done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  sove- 
reign; and  the  arms  provided  by  the  foresight  of  their  ancestors  tor 
avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities  which  the  Mexicans 
nad  to  hear.  The  Spaniards,  convinced  that  Qjualpopoca  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  Escalante  without  orders  from  his  master,  were  not 

*  Dinz,  c.  95.  Gomnra  Cnm.  c.  83.  CortoB  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  p  235, 3:i6  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib. 
iriiL  c.  2,  3. 
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satisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  instrument  employed  in  commit* 
ting  that  crime  while  the  author  of  it  escaped  with  impunity.  Just  before 
Qjnalpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  of  Monte- 
zuma, followed  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  a  soldier,  carrying  a  pair  of 
fetters  ;  and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  stern  countenance  told  him, 
that  as  the  persons  who  were  now  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  they 
merited,  had  charged  him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage  committed,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  likewise  should  make  atonement  for  that  guilt ;  then 
turning  away  abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  sol- 
dier to  clap  the  fettere  on  his  legs.  1  he  orders  were  instantly  executed. 
The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up  vyith  an  idea  that  his  person  was 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  considering  this  profanation  of  it  as  the  prelude 
of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and  complaints.  His 
attt^dants,  speechless  with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet,  bathing  them  with  their 
tears  ;  and,  bearing  up  the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  officious 
tenderness  to  iTjliten  their  pressure.  Nor  did  their  grief  and  despondency 
abate,  until  Cortes  returned  from  the  execution,  and  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's  spirits  had 
sunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rose  into  indecent  joy  ;  and  with 
an  unbecoming  transition,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguish  of  despair  to 
transports  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness  towards  his  deliverer. 

In  those  transactions,  as  represented  by  the  Spanish  historians,  we  search 
in  vain  for  the  qualities  which  dislinguisn  other  parts  of  Cortes's  conduct. 
To  usurp  a  jurisdiction  which  could  not  belong  to  a  stranger,  who  assumed 
no  higher  character  than  that  of  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and, 
under  colour  of  it,  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment  on  men  whose  conduct 
entitled  them  to  esteem,  appears  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the 
monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  aftei  such  ignominious  treat- 
ment, suddenly  to  release  him,  seems  to  be  a  display  of  power  no  less  in- 
considerate than  wanton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  no  account 
can  be  given  either  of  the  one  action  or  the  other,  but  that  Cortes,  intoxi- 
cated with  success,  and  presuming  on  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  thought  nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  under- 
take, or  too  dangerous  to  execute,  but,  in  one  view,  these  proceedini;,s, 
however  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  tliat 
artful  policy  which  regulated  every  part  of*^ Cortes's  behaviour  towards  the 
Mexicans.  They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings 
superior  to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  cherish  this  illusion, 
and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes  wished  that 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  should  be  deemed  the  most  heinous  of 
all  crimes  j  and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  establish  this 
opinion  than  to  condemn  the  first  Mexican.-  who  had  ventured  to  commit 
it  to  a  cruel  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himself  to  submit  to  a  mor- 
tifying indignity  as  an  expiation  for  being  accessary  to  a  deed  so  atro- 
cious [111] 

ir.'i.]  The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  unhappy  persons 
who  lirst  presumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers,  seems  accord- 
ingly to  have  made  all  the  impression  that  he  desired.  The  spirit  of  Mon- 
tezuma was  not  only  overawed  but  subdued.  During  six  months  that 
Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  as  if  lie  had 
resided  there  not  from  constraint,  but  through  choice.  His  ministers  and 
officers  attended  him  as  usual.  He  took  cognisance  of  all  affairs  ;  every 
order  was  issued  in  his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  appear- 
ing the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulously  observed,  the 
people  were  so  little  sensible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever.  Such 
was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Span- 
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lards,  or  such  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that  no  nttcnipt  was 
made  to  deliver  thei.  jovereign  from  confinement ;  and  though  Cortes,  rely- 
ing un  this  ascendant  which  lie  bad  acquired  over  their  minds,  permitted 
him  not  only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to  make  hunting  excursions  beyond 
the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to 
intimidate  the  multitude,  ana  secure  the  captive  monarch.* 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  seizing  Montezuma,  the 
Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  themselves  more  extensive  authority  in  the 
Mexican  Empire  than  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a  long  course  of 
time  by  open  force  ;  and  they  exercised  more  absolute  sway  in  the  name 
of  a  iother,  than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own.  The  arts  of  polished 
nations,  in  subjecting  such  as  are  less  improved,  have  been  nearly  tne  same 
in  every  period.  The  system  of  screening  a  foreign  usurpation,  under  the 
sanction  of  authority  derived  from  the  natural  rulers  of  a  country,  the  device 
of  employing  the  magistrates  and  forms  already  established  as  instruments 
to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boast  as  sublime  refine- 
ments in  policy  peculiar  to  the  present  ae;e,  were  inventions  of  a  more  early 
period,  and  had  oeen  tried  with  success  In  the  West  long  before  they  were 
practised  in  the  East. 

Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  powers  which  he  possessed 
by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards, 
whom  he  judged  best  qualified  for  such  commissions,  into  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  accompanied  by  persons  of  distinction,  whom  Montezuma  ap- 
pointee! to  attend  them,  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most 
of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  sou  and  productions,  surveyed  with  particular 
care  the  districts  whicn  yielded  ^old  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places 
as  proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  While  they  were  thus 
employed,  Cortes,  in  the  namq  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  de- 
graded some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  empire,  vvhose  abilities  or  inde- 
pendent spirit  excited  his  jealousy,  and  substituted  in  their  place  persons 
less  capable  or  more  obsequious. 

One  thir^  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  security.  He  wished  to 
have  such  command  of  the  lake  as  might  ensure  a  retreat  if,  either  froir 
levity  or  disgust,  the  Mexicans  should  take  arms  against  him,  and  break 
down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This,  too,  his  own  address,  and  the 
facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accomplish.  Having  frequently 
entertained  his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine 
and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiosity  to  see  those  moving 
palaces  which  made  their  way  through  the  water  without  oars.  Under 
pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint 
some  of  his  subjects  to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards 
had  deposited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others  in  cutting 
down  and  preparing  timber.  With  their  assistance,  trie  Spanish  carpenters 
soon  completed  two  brig^mtines,  which  afforded  a  frivolous  amusement  to 
the  monarch,  and  were  consideicd  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  resource  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  retire. 

Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monarch's  tame  submission  to 
his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  still  more  trying.  He  urged 
Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile,  to 
hold  his  crown  of  him  as  sutjerior,  and  to  subject  his  dominions  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tiibute.  With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most 
liumbling  that  can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  Mon 
tezuma  was  so  obsequious  as  to  comply.  He  called  together  the  chief 
men  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  solemn  harangue,  reminding  them  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  prophecies  wiiich  led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  a  people 
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sprung  from  the  same  stock  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this 
promised  race ;  that  therefore  he  recognised  the  right  of  their  monarch  to 
govern  the  Mexican  empire :  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet,  and 
obey  him  as  a  tributary.  While  uttering  these  words,  Montezunm  dis- 
covered how  deeply  he  was  affected  in  making  such  i  sacrifice.  Tears 
and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  discourse.  Overawed  and  broken 
as  his  spirit  was,  it  still  retamed  such  a  sense  of  dignity  as  to  feel  that 
pang  which  pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when  constrained  to  resign  inde- 
pendent power.  The  first  mention  of  such  a  resolution  struck  tlie  assembly 
dumb  with  astonishment.  This  was  followed  bv  a  sudden  murmur  oi 
sorrow,  mingled  with  indignation,  which  indicated  some  vio'ent  irruption 
of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.     This  Cortes  foresaw,  and  seasonably  mter- 

Sosed  to  prevent  it  by  declaring  that  his  master  had  no  intention  to  deprive 
lontezuma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  assurance,  added  to  their 
dread  of  the  Spanish  power  and  to  the  authority  of  their  monarch's  example, 
extorted  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  assembly  [112].  The  act  of  sub- 
mission and  homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  pleased  to  prescribe.* 

Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  accompanied  this  profession  ot 
fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnificent  present  to  his  new  sovereign ;  and 
after  his  example  his  subjects  brought  in  very  liberal  contributions  The 
Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  either  voluntarily 
bestowed  upon  them  at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  ex- 
torted from  his  people  under  various  pretexts ;  and  having  melted  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  these,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  whi'h  were  preserved  on  account  of  their  curious  work- 
manship, amounted  tc  six  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The  soldiers  were 
inij)atient  to  have  it  Jivided,  and  Cortes  complied  with  their  desire.  A 
fifth  of  the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another 
fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes  as  commander  in  chief.  The  sums  advanced 
by  Velasquez,  bv  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers,  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament,  were  then  deducted.  The  re- 
mainder was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the  garrison  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  so  many  defalcations, 
the  share  of  a  private  man  did  nd  exceed  a  hundred  pesos.  This  sum 
fell  so  far  below  their  sanguine  expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it 
with  scorn,  and  others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  hones,  that  it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no  sinall  ex- 
ertion of  his  liberality,  to  appease  them.  The  complaints  of  the  arinv 
were  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  As  the  crown  had  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  success  of  the  armament,  it  v.as  not 
without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld  it  sweep  away  so  great  a  proporlicn 
of  the  treasure  purchased  by  their  blood  and  toil.  What  lell  to  the  slmre 
of  the  general  appeared,  according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  an  enormous  sum.  Some  of  Cortes's  favourites  had  secretly 
appropriated  to  their  own  use  several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither 
paid  the  royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part  of  the  common 
stock.  It  was,  however,  so  manifestly  the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period 
to  make  a  large  remittance  to  the  king,  tiiat  it  is  highly  probable  those 
concealments  were  not  of  great  consequence. 

The  total  sum  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
ideas  which  might  be  formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the  descriptions  given 
by  historians  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico,  or  by  considering  the 
productions  of  its  mines  in  modern  times.     But  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 

•  CortcH  Relal   238.    D.  B.  Diaz,  c  101     Goiiiarn  Croii.  c.  !2.    Utirrera,  dtc.  2,  lib.  x.  c  4 
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cans,  gold  and  silver  were  not  the  standards  by  which  the  worth  of  other 
commodities  was  estiIIlat^d;  and  destitute  of  the  artificial  value  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  were  no  further  in  request  than  as  they  furnished 
materials  for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  These  were  either  consecrated  to 
the  gods  in  their  temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  distinction  by  their 
princes  and  some  of  their  most  eminent  chiefs.  As  the  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals  wa?  inconsiderable,  the  demand  for  them  was  not  such  as 
0  put  either  the  ingenuity  or  industry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  stretch  in 
order  to  augment  tteir  store.  They  were  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with  which  their  country  abounded. 
What  gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened 
into  a  pure  metallic  state.*  The  utnost  effort  of  their  labour  in  search  of 
it  vfas  to  wash  the  earth  carried  down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and 
to  pick  out  the  grains  of  gold  which  subsided ;  and  even  this  simple  ope- 
ration,  according  to  the  report  of  the  persons  whom  Cortes  appointed  to 
survey  the  provinces  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  finding  mines,  they 
performed  very  unskilfully.!  From  all  those  causes,  the  whole  mass  of 
gold  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  silver  is  rarely  found 
pure,  and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process  for  refining 
it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this  metal  was  still  less  considerable.} 
Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
predominant  passion,  and  though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhausted  his 
treasures,  in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product  of  both, 
which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the  nullion  in  the  empire,  did 
not  rise  in  value  above  what  nas  been  mentioned  [ll3]. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  miuht  be  in  other  matters,  with  respect 
to  one  point  he  was  inflexible.  Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with  the 
importunate  zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  gods,  and  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  he  always  rejected  the  proposition  with  horror. 
Superstition,  among  the  Mexicans,  w;is  formed  into  such  a  regular  and 
complete  system,  tnat  its  institutions  naturally  took  fast  hold  of  the  mind : 
and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  America  were  easily  induced 
to  relinquish  a  few  notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to 
merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  tenaciously  to 
their  mode  of  worship,  which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with 
such  order  and  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  venera- 
tion. Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
Montezuma,  was  so  much  enraged  at  his  obstinacy,  that  in  a  transport  of 
zeal  he  led  out  his  soldiers  to  throw  clown  the  idols  ir  the  grand  temple 
by  force.  But  the  priests  taking  arms  in  defence  of  tneir  altars,  and  the 
people  crowding  with  great  ardour  to  support  them,  Cortes's  prudence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  desist  from  his  rash  attempt,  after 
dislodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  shrines,  and  placing  i;i  their  stead  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  [114]. 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  permitted  the  imprisonment 
of  their  sovereign,  and  suffered  the  exactions  of  strangers  without  a 
struggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or  destroy  the  Spaniards, 
and  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  avenge  their  insulted  deities.  The 
priests  and  leading  men  held  frequoi.t  consultations  with  Montezun^a  for 
this  purpose.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch  'o 
attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  violence,  he  was  willing  to  try  more 
gentle  means.  Having  called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he  observed,  that 
now,  as  all  the  purposes  of  his  embassy  were  fully  accomplished,  the  gods 
had  declared  their  will,  and  the  pc(  pie  signified  their  desire,  that  he  and 
his  followers  should  instantly  depart  out  oithe  empire.    With  this  he  re- 
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auired  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  destruction  would  fall  suddenly  on 
»eir  heads.  The  tenour  of  this  unexpected  requisition,  as  well  as  the 
determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  some  deep  scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and 
his  subjects.  He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might  derive  more  advantage 
from  a  seeming  compliance  with  the  monarch's  inch'nations,  than  from  an 
ill-timed  attempt  to  change  or  to  oppose  it ;  and  replied,  with  gieat  com- 
posure, that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  own 
country;  but  as  he  had  destroyed  the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some 
time  was  requisite  for  building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reasonable. 
A  number  of  Mexicans  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and 
some  Spanish  carpenters  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Corles 
flattered  himself  that  during  this  interval  he  might  either  find  means  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  such  reinforcements  as  would 
enable  him  to  despise  it. 

Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Portocarrero  and  Montejo  had 
sailed  with  his  despatches  to  Spain ;  and  he  daily  expected  their  letiini 
with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  King.  Without  this,  his  cod 
dilion  was  insecure  and  precarious  ;  and  after  all  the  great  things  which 
he  had  done,  it  might  be  his  doom  to  bear  the  na  jie  and  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extensive  as  his  progress  had  been,  he  could 
not  hope  to  complete  the  reduction  of  a  great  empire  with  so  small  a  body 
of  men,  which  by  this  time  diseases  of  various  kinds  considerably  thinned; 
nor  could  he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  islands, 
until  he  received  the  royal  approbation  of  his  proceedings. 

While  he  remained  m  this  cruel  situation,  anxious  about  what  was  past, 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration  of  Monte- 
zuma, oppressed  with  a  new  addition  of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived 
with  an  account  of  some  ships  having  appeared  on  the  coast.  Cortes,  with 
fond  credulity,  imagining  that  his  messengers  were  returned  from  Spain,  and 
that  the  completion  of  all  his  wishes  ana  hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the 
glad  tidings  to  his  companions,  who  received  them  with  transports  of  mutual 

fratulation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier  from 
andoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  succeed  Escalante  in  command 
at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  tha  t  the  armament  was  fitted 
out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  aid 
which  they  expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate  destruction. 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this  vitlent  measure  are 
obvious.  From  the  circumstances  of  Cortes'  departure,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  suspect  his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  dependence  upon  him. 
His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account  of  his  operations  to  Cuba, 
strengthened  this  suspicion,  whicn  was  at  last  confirmed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  indiscretion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  sent  to  Spain.  They,  from 
some  motive  which  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the  contemporary  hisforian?, 
touched  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  their 
general.*  By  this  means  Velasquez  not  only  learnea  that  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  after  formally  renouncing  all  connection  with  him,  had  esta- 
blished an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting  the  King 
to  confirm  their  proceedings  by  his  authority ;  but  he  obtained  particular 
information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable  presents 
which  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inviting  prospects  of  success  that 
opened  to  his  view.  Every  passion  w  hich  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind ; 
shame,  at  having  been  so  grossly  overreached ;  indignation,  at  being 
betrayed  by  the  man  whom  ne  hai  selected  as  the  object  of  his  favour 
and  confidence ;  grief,  for  having  wasted  his  fortune  to  aggrandize  an 
enemy  ;  and  despair  of  recovering  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
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his  fame  and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  bosom  ol  Velasquez. 
All  these,  with  united  force,  excited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort 
in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him 
his  usurped  authority  and  conquests.  Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of 
a  i;oud  title  to  justify  such  an  attempt.  The  agent  whom  he  sent  to  Spain 
with  an  account  of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  most  favourable 
reception ;  and  from  the  specimens  which  he  produced,  such  high  expec- 
tations were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  ofNew  Spain,  that  Velasquez 
was  authorized  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed 

uvernor  of  it  during  life,  with  more  extensive  power  and  privileges  than 

ad  heen  granted  to  any  adventurer  from  the  time  of  Columbus.*  Elated 
by  this  distinguishing  mark  of  favour,  and  warranted  to  consider  Cortes 
not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobedient  to  the  roya' 
mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his  own  rights,  and  the  honour  of 
his  sovereign  by  force  of  arms  [115].  1  a  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  pre- 
parations was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  ol  the 
passions  with  which  he  was  animated ;  and  m  a  short  time  an  armament  was 
completed,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships  which  had  on  board  fourscore 
horsemen,  eight  hundred  foot  soldiers,  of  which  eighty  were  musketeers, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  cross-how  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velasquez's  experience  of  the  fatal  consequence  ol 
committing  to  another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himself,  had  not 
rendered  him  more  enterprising,  he  vested  the  command  of  this  formi- 
dable body,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  merits 
the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  ramphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  instructions  to 
seize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and 
then  to  complete  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  countiy  in  his  name. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed  his  men  without  opposition 
near  St.  Juan  ae  Ulua  [April].  Three  soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  sent 
to  senrch  for  mines  in  that  district,  immediately  joined  him.  By  this 
accident  he  not  only  received  information  concerning  the  progress  and 
situation  of  Cortes,  but,  as  these  soldiere  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by  whose 
means  he  was  enabled  to  hold  some  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  But,  according  to  the  low  cunning  of  deserters,  they  framed  their 
intelligence  with  more  attention  to  what  they  thought  woula  be  agreeable 
than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true ;  and  represented  the  situation  of  Cortes 
to  be  so  desperate,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  followers  to  be  so  general, 
as  increased  the  natural  confidence  and  presumption  of  Narvaez.  His 
first  operation,  however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial 
accounts.  Having  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  sur- 
render, Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed  in  that  service,  made  the 
requisition  with  such  insolence,  that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  spirit, 
and  zealously  attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
seized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  sent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and,  condemning 
the  severity  of  Sandoval,  set  them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this  well 
timed  clemency,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he  gained  their  con- 
fidence, and  drew  from  them  such  particulars  concerning  the  force  and 
intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in  its 
full  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  half  naked  Indians,  no  match 
for  him  in  war,  and  still  more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy,  but  to  take  the 
field  against  an  army  in  courage  and  martial  discipline  equal  to  his  own, 
in  nunnljer  far  superior,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that 
Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  Velasquez  than 
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attentive  to  the  honour  or  interest  of  his  country,  had  begun  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  by  representing  him  and  his  followers  as  fuiafitives  and 
outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  against  their  own  sovereign,  and  of  injuetice  in 
invading  the  Mexican  empire  ;  and  had  declared  that  his  chief  object  in 
visiting  the  country  was  to  punish  the  Spaniards  who  had  commiltea  these 
crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  Mexicans  from  oppression.  He  soon  perceived 
that  the  same  unfavourable  representations  ot  his  character  and  actions  had 
been  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and  thatNarvaez  had  found  means  to  assure 
him,  that  as  the  conduct  of  those  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was  hi.;hly 
displeasing  to  the  King  his  master,  he  had  it  in  charge  not  only  to  rescue 
an  injuredmouarchfrom  confinement,  but  to  reinstate  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  ancient  power  and  independence.  Animated  with  this  prosi)ect  of 
being  set  free  from  subjection  to  strangers,  the  Mexicans  in  several  provinces 
began  openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  anr'  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer 
no  less  able  than  willing  to  save  them  dontezuma  himself  ke[)t  up  a 
secret  intercourse  with  tne  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  court  liiiii  as 
a  person  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to  those  Spaniards  whom  he  had 
hitherto  revered  as  the  first  of  men  [116], 

Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and  difficulty  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  Cortes.  No  situation  can  be  conceived  more 
trying  to  the  capacity  and  firmness  of  a  generator  where  the  choice  of  the 
plan  which  ougnt  to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult.  If  he  should  wnit  the 
approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  destruction  seemed  to  be  unavoidable ; 
for,  while  the  Spaniards  pressed  him  from  without,  the  inhibitants,  whose 
turbulent  spirit  he  could  hardly  restrain  with  all  his  authority  and  attention. 
would  eagerly  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all 
their  wrongs.  It  he  should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  captive  monarch 
at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  must  at  once  forego  the 
fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  victories,  and  relinquish  advantages  which  could 
not  be  recovered  without  extraordmary  efforts  and  infinite  danger.  If, 
instead  of  employing  force,  he  should  have  recourse  to  conciliatin? 
measures,  and  attempt  an  accommodation  with  Narvaez  ;  the  nntunil 
haughtiness  of  that  officer,  augmented  by  consciousness  of  his  present 
superiority,  forbade  him  to  cherish  any  sanguine  hope  of  success.  After 
ipevolving  every  scheme  with  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon  that  which 
in  execution  was  most  hazardous,  but,  if  successful,  would  prove  most 
beneficial  to  himself  and  Id  his  country  ;  and  with  the  decisive  intrepidity 
suited  to  desperate  situations,  determined  to  make  one  bold  effort  for  victory 
under  every  disadvantage,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  own  conquests  and  the 
Spanish  interests  in  Mexico. 

But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  be  terminated  finally  by 
arms,  it  would  have  been  not  only  indecent  but  criminal  to  have  marched 
against  his  countrymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust  matters  by  an  amicable 
negotiation.  In  this  service  he  employea  Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whose 
character  the  function  was  well  suited,  and  who  possessed,  besides,  such 
prudence  and  address  as  qualified  him  to  carry  on  the  secret  intrigues  in 
which  Cortes  placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected  with  scorn 
every  scheme  of  accommodation  that  Olmedo  proposed,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants. 
He  met,  however,  with  a  more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his 
officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfiilly  accompanied 
these  with  presents  of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value, 
which  inspired  those  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth 
that  he  had  acquired,  and  with  eiwy  of  their  good  fortune  who  were 
engaged  in  his  service.  Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming  sharers  in  those 
rich  spoils,  declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with  Cortes.  Otiiers, 
from  public  spirit,  lab*  ured  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  parly 
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should  prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert  the  Spanish  power  in  a 
country  where  it  was  so  imperfectly  established.  Narvaez  disreKarded 
both,  and  by  a  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his  adherents 
rebels  and  enemies  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much 
surprised  at  the  untractable  arrogance  of  Narvaez ;  and  after  having  given 
sucn  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  disposition  as  might  justify  his  recourse  to 
other  means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an  enemy  whom  he  had 
laboured  in  vain  to  appease. 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital  [May],  under  the  com 
mand  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  officer  of  distinguisned  courage,  for  whom 
the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  singular  degree  oT  respect.  To  the  custody 
of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he 
had  amassed,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  person  of  the 
imprisoned  monarch.  His  utmost  art  was  employed  in  concealing  from 
Montezuma  the  real  cause  of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  strangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow-subjects  ; 
ind  that,  after  a  short  interview  with  them,  they  would  depart  together,  and 
•eturn  to  their  own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  comprehend 
.he  designs  of  the  Spaniard,  or  to  reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with  the 
declarations  of  NarvaeZj  and  afraid  to  discover  any  symptom  of  suspicion  or 
distrust  of  Cortes,  promised  to  remain  quietly  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  lo 
cultivate  the  same  friendship  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  main- 
tained with  him  Cortes,  with  seeming  confidence  in  this  pronnse,  but 
relying  principally  upon  the  injunctions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to 
guard  his  prisoner  with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance,  set  out  from  Mexico. 

His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforce;!  by  the  junction  of  Sandoval  and 
the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  As 
he  hoped  for  success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  troops 
were  not  encumbered  either  with  baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded 
extremely  the  impression  which  the  enemy  might  make  with  their  cavalry, 
he  had  provided  against  this  danger  with  the  foresight  and  sagacity  which 
distinguish  a  great  commander.  Having  observed  that  the  Indians  in  the 
province  of  Chinantia  used  spears  of  extraordinary  length  and  force,  he 
armed  his  soldiers  with  these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep  and  com- 
lact  arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  best  per- 
aps  that  was  ever  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to  assume. 

With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced  towards  Zempoalla, 
of  which  Narvaez  had  taken  possession.  During  his  march,  he  made 
repeated  attempts  towards  some  accommodation  with  his  opponent.  But 
Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  should  instantly  recognise 
his  title  to  be  governor  of  New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  he 
derived  from  Velasquez  ;  and  Cortes  ret'using  to  submit  to  any  authority 
which  was  not  founded  on  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  himself,  under 
whose  iiiiniediate  protection  he  and  his  adherents  had  placed  their  infant 
colony ;  all  these  attempts  proved  fruitless.  The  intercourse,  however, 
which  this  occasioned  between  the  two  parties,  proved  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  of  Nai- 
vaez's  ollicers  by  liberal  presents,  of  softening  others  by  a  semblance  of 
moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 
troops,  most  of  his  soldiers  having  converted  their  share  of  the  Mexican  gold 
into  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  displayed  w  Jth 
military  ostentation.  Narvaez  and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted, 
all  the  army  leaned  towards  an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen. 
This  discovery  of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper  almost  to 
madness.  In  a  transport  of  rage,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes, 
and  of  his  principal  otiicers  ;  and  having  learned  that  he  was  now  advanced 
within  a  league  of  ZempoaJla  with  his  small  body  of  men,  he  considered 
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this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate  chastisement,  and  marched  out 
with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  experience  than,  on  equal 
ground,  to  fight  an  enemy  so  far  superior  In  number,  and  so  much  better 
appointed.  Havinir  taken  his  station  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  de 
Canuas,  where  he  knew  that  ho  could  not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  np* 

firoach  of  the  enemy  without  concern,  and  disregarded  this  vain  bravade. 
t  was  then  tlie  beginning  of  the  wet  season,*  and  tne  rain  had  noured  down, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  a  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone. 
The  lollowers  of  Narvaez,  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  military  service, 
murmured  so  much  at  being  thus  fruitlessly  exposed,  tnat,  from  their  unsol- 
dierlike  impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  his  adversary,  their 
general  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zenipoalla.  The  very  circumstance 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form  a  scheme 
by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed  that  his 
hardy  veterans,  though  standing  under  the  torrents  which  continued  to  ftijl, 
vvitliiiut  a  single  tent  or  any  shelitr  whatsoever  to  cover  them,  were  so  far 
from  repining  at  hardships  which  were  becoa)e  familiar  to  tbtm,  that  they 
were  still  fresh  and  alert  lor  service.  He  foresaw  that  the  enemy  would 
naturally  give  themselves  up  to  repose  after  their  fatigue,  and  tiiat, judging 
of  the  conduct  of  others  by  their  own  effeminncy,  they  would  deem  them- 
selves perfectly  secure  at  ■>  season  so  unfit  for  action.  He  resolvod,  there- 
fore, to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  surprise  and  terror  of 
this  unexpected  attack  might  more  than  compensate  the  inferiority  of  his 
numbers.  His  soldiers,  sensible  that  no  resource  remained  but  in  some  des- 
perate etTort  of  courage,  approved  of  the  iiieasuie  with  sucli  warmth,  tha!, 
Corfos,  in  a  military  oration  which  he  addressed  to  them  before  they  bega*) 
their  march,  was  more  solicitous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardov,- 
He  divided  them  into  three  parties.  At  the  head  of  the  first  he  plafKa 
Sandoval ;  intrusting  this  gallant  oflicer  with  the  most  dangerous  and  imp-A- 
tant  service,  that  of  seizing  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  planted  belrrt 
the  principal  tower  of  the  temple  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his  head-qi.f.r- 
ters.  Christoval  de  Olid  commanded  the  second,  with  orders  to  assaclt 
the  tower,  and  lay  bold  on  the  general.  Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third 
and  smallest  division,  which  was  to  act  as  a  borly  of  reserve,  and  to  support 
the  other  two  as  there  should  be  occasion.  Having  passed  the  r^ver  de 
Canoas,  which  was  much  swcllfd  with  the  rains,  not  without  diflir  iltv,  the 
water  reaching  almost  to  their  chins,  they  advanced  in  profound  silence, 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  any  warlike  instrument ;  e.'jh  man 
armed  with  his  sword,  his  dagger,  and  his  Cliinantlan  spear.  Vlarvaez, 
remiss  in  proportion  to  his  security,  had  posted  only  two  sentinels  .o  watch 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good  cause  to  dread.  One  of 
these  was  seized  tiy  the  advanced  gu.^rd  oi'  Cortes's  troops;  ('.le  other 
made  liis  escape,  and,  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  pn  cii)itatijn  of  feur 
and  zeal,  gave  such  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  that  tiiere  w.is 
full  leisure  to  have  prepared  for  their  reception.  But,  through  the  arro- 
gance and  infatuation  of  Narvaez,  this  important  interval  wiis  lost.  He 
imputed  this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  sentinel,  and  treated  with 
derision  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  so  unequal  to  his  ov/n.  The 
shouts  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  rushing  on  to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at  last 
that  the  danger  which  he  despised  was  real.  The  lapidity  with  which 
thev  advanced  was  such  that  only  one  cannon  could  be  hred  before  Sando- 
val s  party  closed  with  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  guns  ai>d  began 
to  force  their  way  up  the  steps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  v'i  brave  in 
action  than  presumptuous  in  conduct,  armed  himself  in  hastr,  .idd  by  his 
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voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  advanced  to 
tustain  his  cotnpanions  ;  and  Cortes  himself  rushing  to  the  front,  conducted 
and  added  new  vigour  to  the  attack.  The  compact  order  in  which  this 
small  body  pressed  on,  and  the  itnpenetrable  front  which  they  pn-sented 
with  their  long  s[)L'ars,  bore  down  all  opposition  before  it.  They  had  now 
reached  the  gate,  and  were  struggling  to  burst  it  open,  when  a  soldier 
having  set  fire  to  tne  reeds  with  which  the  tower  was  covered,  compelled 
Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the  tirst  encounter  he  was  woundtui  in  tlie  eye 
with  the  spear,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged  down  the  steps,  and 
in  a  moment  clapped  in  letters.  The  cry  of  victory  resounded  among  the 
troops  of  Cortes.  Those  who  had  sallied  out  with  the  leader  now  main- 
tained the  conflict  feebly,  and  began  to  surrender.  Among  the  remainiJer 
of  his  soldiers,  stationed  in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and 
confusion  prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so  great,  that  th(!y  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  their  friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed 
against  them.  Whereyer  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  behela  lights  gleam- 
ing through  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  which,  though  proceeding  only  from 
a  variety  of  shining  insects  that  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates,  theit 
affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous  bands  of  musketeers  ad- 
vancing with  kindled  matches  to  the  attack.  After  a  short  resistance,  the 
soldiers  compelled  their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  quietly  to  their  conqueroi-s. 

This  complete  victory  proved  more  acecptable,  as  it  was  gained  almost 
without  bloodshed,  only  two  soldiers  being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and 
two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  men  of  the  adverse  faction.  Cortes  treated 
the  vanquished  not  like  enemies,  but  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  offered 
either  to  send  them  back  directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  service, 
as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  his  own  soldiers.  This 
latter  proposition,  seconded  fiy  a  seasonable  distribution  of  some  presents 
from  Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of  more,  opened  prospects  so  agreeable  to 
the  romantic  expectations  which  had  invited  them  to  engage  in  tliis  service, 
that  all,  a  few  partisans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  closed  with  it,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  professions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general,  whose 
recent  success  had  givei  them  such  a  striking  proof  of  his  abilities  for  com- 
mand. Thus,  by  a  series  of  events  no  less  fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes 
not  only  escaped  from  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he 
had  least  reason  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
Spaniards,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them.  Whoever 
retfects  upon  the  facility  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or  considers 
with  what  sudden  and  unanimous  transition  t'lo  followers  of  Narvaez  ranged 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  his  rival,  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  both 
events  as  much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot  but 
suspect  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  occasioned  no  less  by  the  treachery 
of  his  own  followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy.* 

But  in  one  point  the  pruaent  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Cortes  were 
eciually  conspicuous.  If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began 
his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy  issue,  even  this 
decisive  victory  would  have  come  too  late  to  have  saverl  his  companions 
whom  he  left  in  Mcvico.  A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez, 
a  courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  and, 
having  seized  and  destru_)  id  the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built 
border  to  secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the  Spaniard? 
in  their  quarters,  had  killed  several  of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had 
reduced  to  ashes  their  magazine  of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostilities 
with  such  fury,  that  thougTti  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended  themselves 
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with  undaunted  resolution,  they  must  either  be  soon  cut  ofT  hy  famine,  or 
sink  under  the  multitude  of  tlicir  enemies.  This  revolt  wai  excited  by 
motives  which  rendered  it  still  more  alarming.  On  the  departure  of 
Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  tnen)<elves  that  the  lone- 
exjiected  Opportunity  of  restoring  their  sovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  viihIi- 
cating  their  country  from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangers,  was  at  length 
arrived ;  that  while  the  forces  (jf  their  oppressors  were  divided,  and  the 
arms  of  one  party  turned  against  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Consultations  were  held,  and  schemes  formed 
with  this  intention.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  conscious  of  tlieir  own 
feebleness,  suspected  and  dreaded  those  machinations.  Alvarado,  though 
a  gallant  olhcer,  nossessed  neither  tliat  extent  of  capacity  nor  dignity  of 
manners,  by  which  Cortes  had  acquired  sucii  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  tliem  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
weakness  or  of  their  own  strength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode  of  supporting 
his  authority  but  force.  Instead  of  employing  address  to  disconcert  the 
plai's  or  to  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of 
one  of  their  so!»^mn  festivals.  When  the  principal  persons  in  the  empire 
were  dancing,  according  to  custom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple,  lie 
seized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it ;  and  allured  partly  by  the  rich 
ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the 
facility  of  cutting  oil'  at  once  the  authors  of  that  conspiracy  which  he 
dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  and 
massacred  a  great  number,  none  escaping  but  such  as  made  their  way  over 
the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An  action  so  cruel  and  treacherous  filled 
not  only  the  city,  but  the  whole  empire  with  indignation  and  rage.  All 
called  aloud  for  vengeance  ;  and  regardless  of  the  safetjy  of  their  monarch, 
whose  life  was  at  tne  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  tneir  own  danger  in 
assaulting  an  enemy  who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they 
committed  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  received  an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent  as  to  admit  neither  of  de- 
liberation nor  delay.  He  set  out  instantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned 
from  Zempoalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he  had  advanced  thither.  At 
Tlascala  he  was  joined  by  two  thousand  chosen  warriors.  On  entering 
the  Mexican  territories,  he  found  that  disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants  had  deserted  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed ;  no  person  of  note  appearing  to  meet  him 
with  the  usual  respect ;  no  provision  was  made  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
troops ;  and  though  he  was  permitted  to  advance  without  opposition,  the 
solitude  and  silence  which  reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror  with 
which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him,  discovered  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy  that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But  implacable  as  tne 
enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  either  for  their 
own  safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninslructed  by  their 
former  error  in  admitting  a  lorinidable  enemy  into  their  capital,  instead  oi 
breaking  down  the  causeways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have 
enclosed  Alvarado  and  his  partj,  and  have  effectually  stopped  the  career 
of  Cortes,  they  again  suffered  him  to  march  into  the  city  [June  24]  without 
molestation,  and  to  take  quiet  possession  of  his  ancient  station. 

The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and  his  soldiers  received 
their  companions  cannot  be  expressed.  Botii  parties  were  so  much  elated, 
the  one  with  their  seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  other  with  the  great 
exploits  which  they  had  achieved,  that  this  intoxication  of  success  seems 
to  nave  reached  Cortes  himself;  and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither 
with  his  usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglected  to  visit 
Montezuma,  but  embittered  the  insult  by  expressions  full  of  contempt  for 
that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  people.    The  forces  of  which  he  had  now 
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the  cntninnnd  npncnrcd  tu  him  ao  irrcHistiblt?  that  he  inidiht  ns<)iinic  a 
higher  tone,  and  lay  nside  the  mask  nf  iiiodnratioii  tinder  which  he  had 
hitnerto  concealed  his  designs.  Home  Mexicans,  who  un(ler!tt<M>d  the 
Spanish  lanufuap^e,  heard  the  contemptuous  words  which  Cortes  uttered, 
and,  reportinjif  them  to  their  countrymen,  kindled  their  rajfe  anew.  'I'hey 
were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  p;eneral  were  etpKilly  bloody 
with  those  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his  ori(rinal  purpose  in  viaitrnz  their 
country  had  not  been,  as  he  prefendiid.  to  court  the  alliance  oT  their 
sovereign,  but  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  dotninions.  They  resumtil 
their  arms  with  the  adtlitional  fury  which  this  discovery  inspired,  attacked 
a  considerable  body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards  the  great 
square  in  which  the  public  market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
with  some  loss.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  aeliijhled  to  (irxi  that 
their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they  advanced  the  next  day  with  extra- 
ordinary martial  pomp  to  assault  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Their 
number  was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  still  more  so.  Though 
the  artillery  pointed  against  their  numerous  battalions,  crowded  together 
in  narrow  streets,  swept  otf  multitudes  at  every  discharge  ;  thoiitjli  every 
blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell  with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked 
bodies,  the  impetuosity  of  the  assault  did  not  abate.  F'resh  men  rushed 
forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  slain,  and,  meeting  with  the  same 
fate,  were  succeeded  bv  others  no  less  intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance 
The  utmost  ertbrts  of  Cortes's  abilities  and  experience,  seconded  by  the 
disciplined  valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  forti- 
fications that  surrounded  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  stationed,  into 
which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing  their  way. 

Cortes  beheld  with  wonder  the  implacable  ferocity  of  a  people  who 
seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  hacf  continued  so  long 
passive  under  it.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  fondly  imagined  that 
they  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were 
astonished  to  find  that  they  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  an 
enemy  whose  vigour  was  still  unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their  own 
weakness  in  giving  such  easy  credit  to  the  delusive  promises  of  their  new 
leader.*  But  surprise  and  complaintswere  of  noavail.  Some  immediate  and 
extraordinary  effort  was  requisite  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  their  present 
situation.  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to 
retire  in  compliance  with  their  national  custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities 
with  the  setting  sun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally,  next  day,  with 
such  a  considerable  force  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  city, 
or  compel  them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

He  conducted  in  person  the  troops  destined  for  this  important  service. 
Every  invention  known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  pre- 
caution suggested  by  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of  fight- 
ing were  employed  to  ensure  success.  But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared 
and  determined  to  oppose  him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly 
augmented  by  fresh  troops,  which  poured  in  continually  from  the  country, 
and  their  animosity  was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by  their 
nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of  their  priests,  and  fought  in  defence 
of  their  temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  ;p  presence  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Notwithstanding  their  numbers,  and  enthusiastic 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the  Spaniards  could  close  with 
tbem,  the  superiority  of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexicans  to 
give  way.  But  in  narrow  streets,  and  where  many  of  the  bridges  of  com- 
munication were  broken  down,  the  Spaniards  could  seldom  come  to  a  fair 
rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and,  as  they  advanced,  were  exposed  to 
showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  houses.    After  a  day  of 
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incessant  exertion,  thoui^h  vast  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of 
the  city  was  burnt,  the  Spaniards  vveaiy  with  the  slaughter,  and  harassed 
by  multitudes  which  successively  relieved  each  other,  were  obliged  ai 
length  to  retire,  with  the  mortification  of  having  accomplished  nothing  so 
decisive  as  to  compensate  the  unusual  calamity  of  having;  twelve  solmers 
killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  safi^,  made  with  greater  force, 
was  not  more  effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  neither  maintain  his  present  station  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, 
nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  imminent  danger.  One  resource  ^iiij 
remained,  to  tiy  what  effect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  m.^ht  Lave 
to  soothe  or  overawe  his  subjects.  When  the  Mexicans  approached  next 
morning  to  renew  the  assault,  that  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  rtduced  to  he  sad  necessity  of  becoming  the  instrument  Oi 
his  ov  n  disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his  people  [117],  advanced  to  the 
battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  used  to 
appear  on  solemn  occasions.  At  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons 
dropped  from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was  silent,  all  bowed  then  heads, 
and  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addressed 
them  with  every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their  nigc,or  persuade  them 
to  cease  from  hostilities.  When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a  sullen  murmur 
of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  ranks  ;  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and 
threats;  and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  moment  above  eveiy 
restraint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  stones 
poured  in  so  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
appointed  to  cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to  lift  them 
in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow 
of  a  stone  on  his  temple  struck  him  to  the  grouna.  On  seeing  him  fall,  the 
Mexicans  were  so  much  astonished,  that  with  a  transition  not  uncommon 
in  popular  tumults,  they  pa  jsed  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
remorse  succeeded  to  insult,  and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  were  pursuing  the  crime  which  the^y  committed.  The  Spaniards 
without  molestation  carried  Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  hast- 
ened thither  to  console  him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the  unhappy 
monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  was  sunk  ;  and  the  haughty  spirit 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinct,  returning,  he  scorned  to  survive 
this  last  humiliation,  and  to  protract  an  ignominio'is  life,  not  only  as  the 
prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as  the  object  of  contempt  or  detesta- 
tion among  his  subjects.  In  a  transport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from 
hlo  wounds,  and  refused,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment,  that 
he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  disdain  all  the  solicitations 
of  the  Spaniards  to  einbract;  the  Christian  faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  (fortes,  having  lost  all  hope  of  bringing 
the  Mexicans  to  an  accommodation,  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  at- 
tempting a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  But  a  sudden  motion  ot 
the  Mexicans  engnged  him  in  new  conflicts.  They  took  possession  of  a 
high  tower  in  the  great  temple  which  overlookea  the  Spanish  quarters, 
and  placing  there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard 
could  stir  without  bein^  exposed  to  their  missile  weapons.  From  this  post 
it  was  necessari  to  Hicfodge  them  at  any  risk  ;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with 
a  numerous  detat;hii  ent  ol  chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack. 
But  Escobar,  t!i0ugli  a  gallant  o(fi  "ir,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accustomed 
to  conquer,  and  who  now  fuu^rht  under  the  eyes  cf  their  countrymen,  was 
thrice  repulsed.    Cortes,  sensible  that  not  only  the  reputation  but  ihe  safety 
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of  his  army  depended  on  the  success  of  this  assault,  ordered  a  bucKler  to 
be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could  not  manag:e  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and 
rushed  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  combatants.  Encou- 
raged by  the  presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps,  and 
drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  There  a 
dreadful  carnage  began ;  when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  observing 
Cortes  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  all  the  calamities 
which  desolated  their  country.  They  approached  him  in  a  suppliant  jpos 
lure,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lajy  down  their  arms,  and  seizing  him  in  a 
moment,  hurried  him  towards  the  battlements,  over  which  they  threw 
themselves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dashed  in  pieces 
by  the  same  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength  and  agility,  broke  loose  from 
their  grasp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  this  generous  though  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  save  their  country.*  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  became 
masters  of  the  tower,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  molestation, 
continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans  were  so  much  asto- 
nished at  the  last  effort  of  the  Spanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  change 
their  whole  system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  incessant  attacks,  endea- 
voured, by  barricading  the  streets  and  breaking  down  the  causeways,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to 
starve  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  subdue.  The  first  point  to  be  de- 
termined by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  was,  whether  they  should  march  out 
openly  in  tne  face  of  day,  when  they  could  discern  every  danger,  and  see 
how  to  regulate  their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy;  or,  whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  secretly  in  the 
night  ?  Tne  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  national 
superstition  would  restrain  the  Mexicans  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in 
the  night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  pitdictions  of  a 

[)rivate  soldier,  who  having  acquired  universal  credit  by  a  smattering  of 
earning,  and  his  pretensions  to  astrology,  boldly  assured  his  countrymen  of 
success,  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  this  manner.  They  began  to  move, 
towards  midnight,  in  three  divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  Pedro  Alva- 
rado  and  Velasquez  de  Leon  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear ;  and  Cortes  com 
manded  in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
a  son  and  two  daua:hters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans  of 
distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  timber  in- 
tended to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  causeway.  They  marched  in 
profound  silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Tacuba,  because  it  was 
shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and,  lying  most  remote  from  the  road  towards 
TIascala  and  the  sea-coast,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans. 
They  reached  the  first  breach  in  it  without  molestation,  hoping  that  their 
retreat  was  undiscovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only  watched  all  their  motions 
with  attention,  but  had  made  proper  dispositions  for  a  most  formidable 
attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the 
breach,  and  occupied  in  conducting  their  horses  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  tremendous  sound  of  warlike  instruments, 
and  a  general  shout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies ;  the  lake 
was  covered  with  canoes ;  flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of  stones  poured 
in  upon  them  from  every  quarter ;   the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the 

*  M.  Claviicro  has  censurpd  ine  wilh  asperity  for  relatitiff  this  gallant  actioi;  of"  tli«  two 
'lexicons,  and  Cot  siipp'miiig  that  there  were  batliemenls  round  the  temple  of  Mexico.  I  related 
tl..!  attempt  to  ilesiroy  Tortes  on  the  authority  of  Her.  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c. !).  and  of  Touineniadu,  lib. 
iv.  c.  G!),  I  fnllowcd  them  likewise  in  supposing  the  uppern  M  platform  of  Uie  temple  to  be  eacotu- 
piUifld  by  a  battlement  or  rail. 
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charge  with  fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to  be 
aveneed  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the  wooden  bridge,  by  the 
weight  of  the  artillerj',  was  wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and  inua,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spaniards 
advancea  with  precipitation  towards  the  second  breach.  The  Mexicans 
hem.ined  them  in  on  every  side ;  and  though  they  defended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  yet  crowded  together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow 
causeway,  their  discipline  and  military  skill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did 
the  obscurity  of  the  night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from  their 
tire-arms,  or  the  superiority  of  their  other  weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now 
in  arms ;  and  so  eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their  oppres- 
sors, that  thty  who  were  not  near  enough  to  annoy  them  in  person,  impa- 
tient of  the  dfelay,  pressed  forward  with  such  ardour  as  drove  on  their 
countrj'men  in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh  warriors  instantly 
filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary  with  slaughter,  and 
unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confusion  was  universal ;  horse  and  foot, 
officers  and  soldiers,  friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together ;  and  while 
all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they  could  hardly  distinguish  from  what  hand 
the  blow  came. 

Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  a  few  horse,  forced  his 
way  over  the  two  remaining  breaches  in  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  serving  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main  land.  Having 
formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  returned  with  such  as  were  yet 
capable  of  service  to  assist  his  friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encounure 
them,  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  persevere  in  the  efforts  requisite  to 
effect  it.  He  met  with  part  of  his  soldiers  who  had  broke  through  the 
enemy,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  aggres- 
sors, or  per'shiiig  in  the  lake  ;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamentations  of  others, 
whom  the  MexFcans,  having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who  had  escaped  assem- 
bled at  Tacuba.  But  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  discovered  to  the 
view  of  Cortes  his  shattered  battalion  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  num- 
ber, the  survivors  dejected,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  wounds,  ihe 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so  many  faith- 
ful friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of  sorrow,* 
pierced  his  soul  with  such  anguish,  that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks, 
and  issuing  some  necessary  orders,  his  soldiers  observed  the  tears  trickling 
from  his  eyes,  and  remarked  with  much  satisfaction,  that  while  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  a  general,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction  perished  [Htl],  and  among 
these  Velasquez  de  Leon,  who  having  forsaken  the  party  of  his  kinsman, 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  companions,  was,  on  fiiat 
account,  as  well  as  for  his  superior  merit,  respected  by  them  as  the  second 
person  in  the  army.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  ana  baggage,  were  lost ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  horses,  and  above  two  thousand  rlascalans,  were 
killed,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  treasure  which  tliey  had 
amassed  was  saved.  This,  which  had  been  always  their  chief  object, 
proved  a  great  cause  of  their  calamity  ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  having  so 
overloaded  themselves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rencfered  them  unfit  for  action, 
and  retarded  their  flight,  fell  ignominiously,  the  victims  of  theirown  incon- 
siderate avarice.  Amidst  so  many  disasters,  it  was  some  consolation  to  find 
that  Aguilar  and  Marina,  whose  uinction  as  interpreters  was  of  such  essen- 
tial importance,  had  made  their  escape .t 

The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shelter  for  his  wearied  troops  ; 
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tor,  as  the  Mexicans  infested  them  on  every  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba 
began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in  his  present  station.  He  di- 
rected his  march  towards  the  rising  ground,  and,  having  fortunately  disco- 
vered a  temple  situated  on  an  eminence,  took  possession  of  it.  There  he 
found  not  only  the  shelter  for  which  he  wished,  but,  what  was  no  less 
wanted,  some  provisions  to  refresh  his  men ;  and  though  the  enenw  did 
not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day,  they  were  with  less  difficulty 
prevented  from  making  any  impression.  During  this  time  Cortes  was  en- 
gaged in  deep  consultation  with  his  officers,  concerning  the  route  which 
they  ought  to  take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  west  sidt  oi 
the  lake.  TIascala,  the  only  place  where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly 
reception,  lay  about  sixty-four  miles  to  the  east  of  Mexico  ;*  so  that  they 
were  obligea  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall 
into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A  Tlascalan  soldier  undertook  to  be  their 
guide,  and  conducted  t!iem  through  a  country  in  some  places  marshy,  in 
others  mountaincis,  in  all  ill  cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched 
for  six  days  with  little  respite,  and  under  continual  alarms,  numerous  bodies 
of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  sometimes  harassing  them  at  a  dis- 
tance with  their  missile  weapons,  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  in 
front,  in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  they  now  knew  that  tney 
were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  those  incessant 
conflicts  the  worst  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  As  the  barren  coun- 
try through  which  they  passed  afforded  hardly  any  provisions,  they  wen; 
reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the  stalks  of  green  maize  ;  and  at 
the  very  time  that  famine  was  depressing  their  spirits  and  wasting  their 
strength,  their  situation  required  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions of  courage  and  activity.  Amidst  those  complicated  distresses,  one 
circumstance  supported  and  animated  the  Spaniards.  Their  commander 
sustained  this  saa  reverse  of  fortune  with  unshaken  magnanimity.  His 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him  ;  his  sagacity  foresaw  every  event, 
and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He  was  foremost  in  eveiy  danger,  and 
endured  every  hardship  with  cheerfulness.  The  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  seemed  to  call  forth  new  talents ;  and  his  soldiers, 
though  despairint?  themselves,  continued  to  follow  him  with  increasing  con- 
fidence in  his  a[)ilities. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba,  r>  f 
between  Mexico  and  TIascala.  Early  next  morning:  th; 
towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  Inngmg  i 
amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accompanied  tliei 
remarked  that  they  often  exclaimed  with  exultation,  ' 
to  the  place  where  you  shall  quickly  meet  the  ve.,i;enr:ce  dje  to  your 
crimes.  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spari-rds  di  1  not  cci'-.-eheiid, 
until  they  reached  the  summit  of  an  emine^i.e  b  ifore  them.  There  a 
spacious  valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vast  army,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of 
their  troops  they  harassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  assembled 
their  principal  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  marching  along  the 
road  which  led  directly  to  TIascala,  posted  it  in  the  plain  of  Otumba, 
through  which  they  knew  Cortes  must  pass.  At  the  sight  of  this  incredible 
multitude,  which  they  could  survey  at  once  from  the  rising  giound,  thr 
Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest  began  to  despair.  Bui 
Cfortes,  witho'it  allowing  leisure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  strength  by  reflec- 
tion, after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now  ien:nined  but  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  instantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  w-'ited 
their  ajipronch  with  unusual  fortiturle.  Such,  however,  was  the  supc:  iority 
of  the  Spanish  discipline  and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  smali  oody 
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was  irresistible  :  and  whichever  way  i*s  force  was  directed,  it  penetiated 
and  dispersed  tne  most  numerous  battalions.  But  while  these  eave  way 
in  one  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  the  Spaniards, 
though  successful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to  sink  under  those  repeated 
efforts,  without  seeing  any  end  of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory.  At 
that  time  Cortes  observed  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which  was 
carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advancing ;  and  fortunately  recollecting 
to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 
he  assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable 
of  service,  and,  placing  himself  at  tJieir  head,  pushed  forward  towards  the 
standard  with  an  impetuosity  which  Sore  down  every  thing  before  it.  A 
chosen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  standard,  made  some  resistance, 
but  were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the 
Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial 
standard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  standard,  towards 
which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappeared,  a  universal  panic  struck  the 
Mexicans  ;  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  dis- 
solved, every  ensign  was  lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his  weapons, 
and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  unable  to 
pursue  them  far,  returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so 
valuable  as  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  lost  in 
Mexic(^ ;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  most  of  their  principal  warriors 
dressed  out  in  their  richest  ornaments  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to 
assured  victory.  Next  day  [July  8],  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the 
Tlascalan  territories.* 

But  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  having  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  a 
hostile  country,  they  could  not  look  forward  without  solicitude,  as  they 
were  still  uncertain  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  allies  to 
whom  tliey  returned  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
had  lately  set  out  from  their  dominions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of 
theTlascalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  so  inveterate,  their  desire  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  countrymen  so  vehement,  and  the  ascendant  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  so  complete,  that,  far 
from  eiitertainmg  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  distressed 
situation  in  vvfhich  thej  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a 
tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dissipated  all  their  suspicions. 

Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence  was  now  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  not  only  that  the  Spaniards  might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their 
wounds,  whicn  had  been  too  long  neglected,  but  in  order  to  recruit  tlieii 
strength,  exhausted  by  such  a  long  succession  of  fatigue  and  hardships. 
During  this,  Cortes  learned  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only 
Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  efifects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A  considerable 
(^etachment  which  was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital,  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A  smaller  party,  returning  from 
Tlascala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  share  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the 
garrison,  had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  juncture 
when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  importance,  such  losses  were  deeply 
felt.  The  schemes  which  Cortes  vvas  meditating  rendered  thtm  peculiarly 
afflictive  to  him.  While  his  enemies,  and  even  many  of  his  own  followers, 
considered  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
bis  arms,  and  imagined  that  nothing  now  n-maitied  but  speedily  o  aoandon 
a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  unequal  force,  his  mindf,  as  eminent 
for  perseverance  as  lor  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accomplishing  his 
original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the  Mexican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
Severe  and  unexpected  as  the  check  was  which  he  had  received,  it  did  not 
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appear  to  hitn  a  sufBcient  reason  for  relinquishing  the  conquests  which  he 
had  already  made,  or  against  resuming  his  operations  with  better  hopes  of 
success.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  safe,  but  had  retnained 
unmolested.  The  people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts  had 
discovered  no  symptoms  of  defection.  The  TIascalans  continued  faithful 
to  their  alliance.  On  their  martial  spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms,  and  in- 
flamed with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended  for 
powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal 
in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his  way  mto  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  and  had  taken  possession  of  tne  capital ;  so  that  with  the  benefit 
of  greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect  knowledge  of  tb'^  country, 
he  did  not  despair  of  quickly  recovering  all  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
by  untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlascalan  chiefs  with  such  attention, 
and  distributed  among  them  so  liberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he 
was  secure  of  obtaining  whatever  he  snould  require  of  the  republic.  He 
drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunition  and  two  or  three  fieldpieces  from  his 
stores  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  despatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  four 
ships  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers, 
ana  to  purchase  horses,  gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores.  As  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unless  he  could 
secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  in  the  mountains 
of  Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  so  as  they  might  be 
carried  thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched  when  he 
stood  in  need  of  their  service.* 

But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking  those  necessary  steps 
towards  the  execution  of  his  measures,  an  obstacle  arose  in  a  quarter  where 
t  w;is  least  expected,  but  most  tbnnidable.  The  spirit  of  discontent  and 
mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Many  of  Narvaez's  followers  were 
olanters  rather  than  soldiers,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  New  Spain  with 
sar^uine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements,  but  with  little  inclination  to  engage 
m  the  hardsnips  and  dangere  of  war.  As  the  same  motives  had  induced 
them  to  enter  into  their  new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  sooner 
cecame  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service,  than  they  bitterly 
lepented  of  their  choice.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
the  perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own  imprudence  had  involved  them, 
happy  in  having  made  their  escape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
exposed  a  second  time  to  similar  calamities.  As  soon  as  they  discovered 
the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and, 
waxing  gTMiually  more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remonstrance 
to  their  general  against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  powerful  empire 
with  his  shattered  forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back 
directly  to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes,  long  practised  in  the  arts  of  command, 
employed  ai^  ments, entreaties,  and  presents  to  convince  or  to  soothe  them ; 
though  his  own  soldiers,  animateil  with  the  spirit  of  their  leader  warmly 
seconded  his  endeavours  ;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and  deep  rooted 
to  be  removed,  and  the  utmost  he  could  effect  was  to  prevail  with  them 
to  defer  their  departure  for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  at  a 
more  proper  juncture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 

That  the  inalecontents  might  have  no  leisure  to  brood  over  the  causes  of 
iheir  disaffection,  he  resolved  instantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action. 
He  proposed  to  chastise  the  people  ot  Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  whicfi  they 
had  committed ;  and  as  the  detachment  which  they  had  cut  off  happened 
to  be  composed  mostly  of  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Narvaez,  their 
companions,  from  the  desire  of  vengeance,  engaged  the  more  willingly  in 
this  war.    He  took  the  command  in  person,  [August]  accompanied  by  a 
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niuneious  body  of  Tlascalans,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  after  various 
encounters,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  province 
to  subjection.  During  several  months,,  while  he  waited  for  the  supplies  ol 
men  and  ammunition  which  he  expected,  and  was  canymg  on  his  prepara- 
tions for  constructing  the  brigantines,  be  kept  his  troops  constantly  em- 
ployed in  various  expeditions  against  the  adjacent  provinces,  all  of  which 
were  conducted  with  a  uniform  tenour  of  success.  By  these,  his  men 
became  again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resumed  their  wonted  sense  oi 
superiority  ;  the  Mexican  power  was  weakened  ;  the  Tlascalan  warriors 
acquired  the  habit  of  acting  in  conjunction  w'th  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  delighted  to  see  their  country  enriched  with  the 
3i)oils  of  all  the  people  around  them  ;  and  astonished  every  day  with  fresb 
ai?roveries  of  the  irresistible  prowess  of  their  allies,  they  declined  no  effort 
requisite  to  support  them. 

AH  those  preparatory  arrangements,  however,  thouiih  the  most  prudeni 
and  efficacious  which  the  situation  of  Cortes  allowed  liim  to  make,  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  without  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish  soldiers.  01 
this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible,  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts 
and  wishes ;  and  yet  his  only  prosftect  oi'  o!)t:iining  it  (rom  the  return  ol 
the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit  aid,  was  both  distant  and 
uncertain.  But  what  neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could  have  pro- 
cured, he  owed  to  a  series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen  incidents.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  success  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  ol 
infallible  certainty,  having  sent  twosmr.ll  ships  after  hnn  with  new  iiislruc 
lions,  and  a  supply  of  men  and  militarj'  st()it«,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  had 
appointed  to  command  on  the  coast,  nrd'ully  decoyed  them  into  the  hai  boui 
ot  Vera  Cruz,  seized  the  vessels,  and  easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  fol 
low  the  standard  of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  destined 
to  join.*  Soon  after,  three  ships  of  more  considerable  force  came  into  tlie 
harbour  separately.  These  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  possessed  with  ine  ra^e 
of  discovery  and  conquest  which  animated  eveiy  Spaniard  settled  in 
America,  had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into  some  district  of  New  Spain,  api 
di\  iding  with  Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.  They  unadvisedly  made  their  attempt  on  the  northern 
provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike  ; 
and  altera  cruel  succession  of  disasters,  famine  compelled  them  to  venture 
into  Vera  Cruz,  and  cast  themsolves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  countiynien 
[Oct.  28].  Their  fidelity  was  not  proof  against  the  splendid  ho];cs  and 
promises  which  had  seduced  other  adventurers ;  and,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
revolt  had  been  contagious  in  New  Spain,  they  likewise  abandoned  the 
master  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve,  and  enlisted  under  Cortes. t  Nor 
was  it  America  alone  that  furnished  such  unexpected  ;iid  ;  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain,  freighted  by  some  private  merchants  with  militaiy  stores,  in 
hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country,  the  fame  of  whose  opulence 
^rejd  >  or  Europe.  Cortes  eagerly  purchased  a  caisio  wliiili  to 
ak:..i/e,  and  the  crew,  Ibllowing  the  general  exar;:i)!e,  joined 
iscala.J 

:se  vario'.is  quartti^,  the  army  of  Cortes  ^.as  augmented  -.vith  a 
:\d  eighty  men,  and  twenty  lioises,  a  reinforcement  loo  incon- 
to  produce  av.y  consequence  which  would  have  <  utitled  it  to 
ttave  been  mentioned  in  \\.j  history  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.     lUit  in  tl'it 
•f  America,  where  great  revolutions  weit  brought  about  by  causes  which 
seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effects,  such  small  events  vbe  info  im- 
portance, because  they  were  sufficient  to  deride  with  respect  tc  the  fate  ol 
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uiticdoins.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  instance  of  the  singular  felicity 
co>i«picuous  la  inany  passages  of  Cortes's  stury,  that  the  two  persons  chiefly 
instrumental  in  furnishing  liim  with  those  seasonable  supplies,  should  be  an 
avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  destruction,  and  an  envious  rival  who 
wished  to  supplant  him. 

The  tint  efiect  of  the  junction  with  his  new  followers  was  to  enable  him 
to  disiiiiss  such  of  Narvaez's  soldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in  hu 
service.  After  their  departure,  he  still  mustered  'ive  hundred  and  fifty 
infantry,  of  which  fourscore  were  armed  with  muskets  or  crossbows,  forty 
hurseiuein,  and  a  train  of  nine  field-pieces.'*    At  the  head  of  these,  accom 

Eanied  by  ten  thousand  Tlascalans  and  other  friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began 
is  march  towards  Me:Jco,  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  December,  six  months 
after  his  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city.t 

Nur  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprepared  <o  receive  him 
Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of 
electing  the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his  brother  Q,uetla- 
vaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Spaniards 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  gain  their  suffrages,  although  he  had  been  less 
distinguished  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  an  immediate  opportunity 
ot" showing  that  he  was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducting  in  peison  those 
lierce  attacks  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital ;  and 
as  soon  as  their  retreat  afl'orded  him  any  respite  from  action,  he  took 
measures  for  preventing  their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal  to  the 
spirit  which  he  had  displayed  in  driving  them  out  of  it.  As  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tlascala,  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  motions  and 
intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed  the  storm  that  was  &;athering,  and  began 
early  to  provide  against  it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had  ruined 
in  the  city,  and  strengthened  it  with  such  new  fortitications  as  the  skill  of 
bis  subjects  was  capable  of  erecting.  Besides  tilling  his  magazines  with 
the  usual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions  to  make  long  spears  headed 
with  the  swords  and  daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  cavalry.  He  summoned  the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to 
take  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  them- 
selves with  vigour,  he  pro.iiised  them  exemption  I'rom  all  the  taxes  which 
hi^  i-redece^snrs  had  imposed.f  But  what  he  laboured  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  advantages  which  thev 
derived  trom  the  J  lendship  of  the  J'lascalans,  by  endeavouring  to  persuadle 
that  people  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  men  who  were  not  only  avowed 
enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  woi'shipped,  but  who  would  not  fail  to 
subject  them  at  hst  to  the  same  yoke  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately 
lending  their  aid  to  impose  upon  others.  These  representations,  no  less 
striking  than  well  founded,  were  urged  so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that 
it  requiied  all  the  address  oi'  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerous 
ii:>Dression.§ 

b\i{  while  Qjuetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of  defence,  with  a  degree 
of  foresight  uncommon  in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  the 
sia;ill-pox.  This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  with 
fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  until  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  stead  the  iVfexicaiiS 
raised  to  the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezunia,  a 
young  man  of  such  high  reputation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  (his 
uangcrous  crisis,  his  countrymen,  with  one  voice,  called  him  to  the  suprea^ 
coiimand.ll 
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1621.]  As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemies  territories,  he  discovered 
various  prepara*'ons  to  obstruct  his  progress.  But  bis  troops  forced  their 
way  with  little  difficulty,  and  took  possession  of  Tezeuco,  the  second  city 
of  th'j  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  about  twenty  miles  from 
Mexico.*  Here  he  determined  to  establish  his  head-quarters,  as  the  most 
proper  station  for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  ap. 

E roaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  residence  there  more  secure, 
e  deposed  the  cazique,  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community, 
under  pretext  of  some  defect  in  his  title,  and  substituted  in  his  place  a  per- 
son whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dig- 
nity. Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  cazique  and  his  adherents  served 
the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity.! 

As  the  preparations  for  constructmg  the  brigantines  advanced  slowly 
under  the  unskilful  hands  of  soldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged 
to  employ  in  assisting  three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to 
be  in  nis  service  ;  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expected  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms 
directly  against  the  capital.  To  have  attacked  at  this  period,  a  city  so 
populous,  so  well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  of  such  peculiar 
strength,  must  have  exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  destruction.  Three 
months  elapsed  before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were  finished,  and 
before  he  heard  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  officer  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola.  This,  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inaction  to 
Cortes.  He  attacked  successively  several  of  the  towns  situated  around  the 
lake;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his 
operations,  he  either  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  crown,  or 
reduced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other  towns  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means ;  and  though  he  could  not  bold  any 
intercourse  wiln  them  out  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  tedious  and  imperfect  mode  of  communication 
he  had  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  that  he  conducted  his  negotiations 
and  intrigues  with  astonishing  dexterity  and  success.  Most  of  the  cities 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  origmally  the  capitals  of  small  independent  states  • 
and  some  of  them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
still  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  im 
patience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  masters.  Cortes,  having  early 
observed  symptoms  of  their  disaffection,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship.  By  offering  with  confidence  to 
deliver  them  from  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal 
promises  of  more  indulgent  treatment  if  they  would  unite  with  him  against 
their  oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  several  considerable  dis- 
tricts, not  only  to  acknowledge  the  King  of^  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  but 
to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  his  army 
with  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimozin,  on  the  first  appearance  of  defection 
among  his  subjects,  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punish  their 
revolt ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  eflbrts,  the  spirit  continued  to  spread.  The 
Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld 
Cfortes  arming  against  his  empire  those  very  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  active  in  its  defence,  and  ready  to  advance  against  the  capital  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  own  snbjects.J 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradually  circumscribing 
the  Mexican  power  in  such  a  manner  that  his  prospect  of  overturning  it 
leemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  ail  his  schemes  were  well  iiigb 
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defeated  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  unexpected  than  dangerous.  The  soldien 
of  Narvaez  had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  companions  of 
Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter  into  his  measures  with  the  same  cordial  zeal. 
Upon  every  occasion  that  required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or 
oi  patience,  their  spirits  were  apt  to  sink  ;  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of 
what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempting  to  reduce  a  city  so  inaccessible 
as  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  Ihe  resolution  even  of  those 
among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  whe'i  he  was  deserted  by  their 
associates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears  led  th','m  to  presumptuous  and  un- 
soidierlike  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their  general's  measures, 
and  the  improbability  of  their  success.  From  these  they  proceeded  to 
censure  and  invectives,  and  at  last  began  to  deliberate  bow  they  might 
provide  fur  their  own  safety,  of  which  they  deemed  their  commander  to 
he  totally  nfgligent.  Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  in- 
triguing, and  strofigly  attached  to  Velasquez,  artfully  fome'  ted  this  growing 
spnit  of  disaffection.  His  quarters  became  the  rendc'tus  of  the  male- 
contents,  where,  after  many  consultations,  they  could  disc  ver  no  method 
of  checking  Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by  assassinating  him  and  his  most 
considerable  otiicers,  and  conferring  the  command  upon  some  person  who 
would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measures  more  consistent  with 
the  general  security.  Despair  inspired  them  with  courage.  The  hour 
for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  persons  whom  they  destined  as  victims, 
Ihe  officers  to  succeed  them  in  command,  were  all  named  :  and  the  con- 
spirators signed  an  association,  by  which  tney  bound  themselves  ^vith 
most  solemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening  before  the  ap- 
pointed day,  one  of  Cortes's  ancient  followers,  who  had  been  seduced  into 
the  conspiracy,  touched  w  itb  compunction  at  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror 
it  his  own  treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him 
all  that  lie  knew.  Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what 
conduct  was  proper  in  a  situation  so  critical.  He  repaired  instantly  to 
Villefagna's  quarters,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  nwst  trusty  officers. 
The  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  man  at  this  unexpected  visit  anti- 
cipated the  confession  of  his  guilt.  Cortes,  while  his  attendants  seized 
the  traitor,  snatched  from  his  bosom  a  paper,  containing  the  association, 
signed  by  the  conspirators.  Impatient  to  Know  how  far  the  infeclion  ex- 
tended, he  retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with 
surprise  and  sorrow.  But  aware  how  dangerous  a  strict  sen, tiny  might 
prove  at  such  a  juncture,  he  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna 
alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  condemned  after 
a  short  trial,  ana  next  morning  he  was  seen  hanging  before  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops  together,  and 
having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  as  well 
as  the  justice  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Villefagna,  he  added,  with  an 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with  respect  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  dark  transaction,  as  tne  traitor,  when  arrested,  had 
suddenly  torn  and  swallowed  a  paper  which  probably  contained  an  account 
of  it,  and  under  the  severest  tortures  possessed  sucn  constancy  as  to  con- 
ceal the  names  of  his  accomplices.  This  artful  declaration  restored  tran- 
quillity to  many  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoke,  with  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection ;  and  by  this  prudent  moderation, 
Cortes  had  the  advantage  of  having  discovered,  and  of  being  able  to 
observe  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaffected  ;  while  they,  flattering 
themselvevs  that  their  past  crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any 
suspicion  of  it  by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal  in  his  service.* 
Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on  what  had  happened; 
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and  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  tlie,  return  of  a  mutinniw 
ipirit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  to  action.  Foi- 
tunatelj,  a  proper  occasion  for  this  occurred  wifhout  his  seeming  to  court 
it.  He  received  intelh'gence  that  the  material  .  m  tj'iiiding  the  hrigantirifs 
were  at  length  completely  finished,  uul  waited  or.!;;  ipr  a  body  of  Spatiinis 
to  conduct  them  to  Tezeuco.  The  comman'l  of  this  convoy,  consisting  ol 
two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  two  (leid-pieces,  he  ^.ive 
to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  co-rage  which  he  mani- 
fested on  every  occasion,  was  growing  dailjr  in  his  conndence,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  Tlif  service  was  no  less  singular  than 
important;  the  beanis,  the  planks,  the  masts,  f  cordage,  the  sails,  tlie 
ironwork,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  re(i  isite  for  the  construction 
of  thirteen  brigantines,  were  to  be  carried  sixty  miles  over  land,  through  a 
mountainous  vountnr,  by  people  who  were  un.-uquainfed  with  the  ministry 
of  domestic  animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of 
laboii'-.  The  TIascalans  furnished  eight  thousand  Tarnenes,  an  inferior 
order  of  men  destined  for  servile  tasks,  to  carry  the  materials  on  their 
shoulders,  and  appointeil  fifteen  thousand  warriors  to  accompany  and  defend 
them.     Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  progress  witti  great  pro- 

f)riety,  placing  the  Tameves  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  the 
TonU  another  in  the  rear,  with  considerable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks. 
To  each  of  these  he  joined  some  Spaniards,  not  only  to  assist  them  in  danger. 
but  to  accustom  them  to  regularity  and  subordination.  A  body  so  numerous, 
Mid  so  much  encumbered,  advanced  leisurely  but  in  excellent  order;  oiui 
wi  some  places,  where  it  was  confined  liy  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line 
of  march  extended  above  six  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans  frequently  ap- 
peared hovering  around  them  on  the  high  grounds  ;  but  perceiving  no 
prospec*  of  success  in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  and 
prepared  to  receive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to  molest  him  ;  and  Sandoval 
n?A  the  glory  of  conducting  safely  to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy  on  which  all  the 
future  op<    itions  of  his  countrymen  depended.* 

This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less  nutment.  Four  shipii 
un'jved  at  Vera  Cruz  frcT  Hispaniola,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty 
lior&es,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  ammunition  and 
arms.t  Elevated  with  observing  that  all  his  preparatory  schemes,  eithei 
for  recruiting  his  own  army,  or  impairing  I'le  force  of  the  enemy,  tiad  now 
produced  their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  the  siege  in  form, 
hastened  the  launching  of  the  brigantmes.  To  facilitate  this,  ne  had  em- 
ployed a  vast  number  of  Indians  Tor  two  months,  in  deepening  the  small 
rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal 
near  t.vo  miles  in  length  [119]  ;  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavoured 
frequently  to  interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the  work 
was  at  last  completed.J  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  all  the  Spanis^h 
troops,  together  with  the  auxiliaty  Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal ;  and  with  extraordinary'  military  pomp,  rendered  more  solemn 
by  the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines  were 
launched.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order,  Father  Olmedo  blessed 
them,  and  gave  each  its  name.  Even'  eye  followed  them  with  wonder  and 
hope,  untilthey  entered  the  lake,  when  they  hoisted  their  sails  and  bore 
away  before  the  wind.  A  general  shjut  of  joy  was  rai.sed  ;  all  admiring; 
tiiat  bold  inventive  genius,  which,  by  means  so  extraordinary  that  their 
success  almost  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  set  the  Spanish 
power  and  arms  at  defiance.§ 
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Corlcs  ileteniiiiiecl  to  attack  the  city  from  three  difTerent  quarters  ;  from 
Tepeaca  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  fiuin  Tacuba  on  its  west,  and  irom 
Cuyocan  towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  situated  on  the  principal 
causeways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their  defence.  He 
appointed  Sandoval  to  command  r^  the  first,  Pedro  de  Aivarado  in  tin. 
second,  , I nd  Chriatoval  de  Olid  in  the  third  ;  allotting  to  each  a  numerous 
body  ol'  liidiuii  auxiliaries,  together  with  ,.:\  equal  division  of  Spaniards, 


who,  by  lh<'  junction  of  the  troops  irom  Hispanioia,  amounting  now  to 
ciijlity-Hix  lioihumen,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  MiRiers;  of 
tvlium  one  hundred  and  eighteen  .vere  armed  with  muskets  or  crossbows. 
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lily  of  the  Mexicans 

.  !,"by  the  distress  to 

to  llie  call  rnities  which 


The  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  tiiree  battering  cannon,  and  liftoen  iield- 
piuces.*  He  reserved  for  himself,  as  the  station  ol  ^roatest  importance  and 
liaiigcr,  the  conduct  of  the  brigantintiH,  each  aritujd  with  one  of  his  small 
cannon,  and  manned  with  twenlv-five  Spanianls. 

As  Aivarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  lii. 
lo],  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  which  tin 
had  erected  for  conveying  water  into  tlie  ca| 
which  this  reduced  tlie  inhabitants,  gave  a  bpginimn^ 
they  vvore  destined  to  suffer.!  Aivarado  and  Olid  found  ihe  towns  ot'  which 
they  were  ordered  to  take  possession  deserted  by  their  inhabitan's,  who 
had  fled  for  safety  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozm  had  collected  the  chiet 
force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  successful 
stand  against  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  lu  assault  him. 

The  hrst  effort  of  the  iMexicans  was  to  destroy  the  fleet  ui  brigantiiics, 
the  fatal  effects  of  whose  operations  they  foresaw  and  dreaded.  Though 
the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour  ana  merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them, 
were  of  inconsiderable  bulk,  rudely  constructed,  and  manned  chiefly  with 
landsmen  hardly  possessed  of  skill  enough  to  conduct  them,  they  must  have 
been  objects  ot  terror  to  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation  but 
that  of  their  lake,  and  possessed  of  no  vessel  larger  than  a  canoe.  Neces- 
sity, however,  urged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the  attack  ;  and  hoping  to  sup- 
ply by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  assembled  such  a  multitude 
ol  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the 
charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance to  meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  suddenly 
sprung  up  ;  in  a  moment  the  sails  were  spread,  the  brigantines,  with  the 
utmost  ease,  broke  through  their  feeble  opponents,  overset  many  canoes, 
and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  with  such  slaughter,  as  convmced  the 
Mexicans,  that  the  progress  of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  ren- 
dered their  superiority  greater  on  this  new  element  than  tney  had  hitherto 
found  it  by  land.J 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of  the  lake,  and  the  brigantines 
not  only  preserved  a  communication  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  differ- 
ent stations,  though  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  but  were 
employed  to  cover  the  causeways  on  each  side,  and  keep  off  the  canoes 
when  they  attempted  to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
city.  Cortes  formed  the  brigantines  in  *.hree  divisions,  api'ointing  one  to 
cover  each  of  the  stations  from  which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against 
the  ci'y,  with  orders  to  second  the  operations  of  the  officer  who  command- 
ed there.  From  all  the  three  stalio"»  he  pushed  on  the  attack  against  the 
city  with  equal  vigour ;  but  in  a  manner  so  very  different  from  the  conduct 
of  sieges  in  regular  war,  that  he  himself  seems  afraid  it  would  appeal 
no  less  improper  than  singular  to  persons  unacquainted  with  his  situation.§ 
Each  morning  his  troops  assaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had 
erected  on  the  causeways,  forced  their  way  over  the  trenches  which  they 
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bad  dug,  and  through  the  canals  where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and 
•endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  decisive  advantage  which  might  force  the  enemy  to  surrender,  and 
tenninate  the  war  at  once  ;  but  when  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans 
rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the 
evening  to  their  former  quarters  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were  in  some 
measure  continually  renewed ;  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what 
the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  through  the  day,  and  recovering  the  posts 
from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  necessity  prescribed  this  slow  and 
untoward  mode  of  operation.  The  number  oi  his  troops  were  so  small 
that  Cortes  durst  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment 
m  a  city  where  he  might  be  surrounded  and  annoyed  by  such  a  multitude 
of  enemies.  The  remembrance  of  what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the 
ill  judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  dangerous 
situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhaustea  with 
fatigue,  were  unable  to  guard  the  various  posts  which  they  daily  gained  .; 
and  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durst  not 
devolve  this  charge  upon  them,  because  they  were  so  little  accustomed  to 
discipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  vigilance.  Besides 
this,  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve  the  city  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  being  destroyed,  both  because  he  destined  it  to  be  the  capital 
of  his  conquests,  and  wished  that  it  might  remain  as  a  monument  of  his 
glory.  From  all  theae  considerations,  he  adhered  obstinately,  for  a  month 
after  the  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence,  displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior 
to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land,  on  water,  by 
night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  succeeded  to  another.  Several  Span- 
iards were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
toils  of  unintermitting  service,  which  were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the 
injuries  of  the  season,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  set  in  wiih  their  usual 
violence.* 

Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and  difficulties  of  the  siege, 
Cortes  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  city, 
before  he  relMiquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  had 
recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With  this  view  he  sent  instructions 
to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divisions  to  a  general  as- 
sault, and  took  the  command  in  person  [July  3]  of  that  posted  on  the  cause- 
way of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  presence,  and  the  expectation  of  some 
decisive  event,  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity. 
They  broke  through  one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their  way  over 
the  aitches  and  canals,  and,  having  entered  the  city,  gained  ground  inces- 
santly in  spite  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes, 
though  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  did  not  forget  that  he 
might  still  hnd  it  necessary  to  retreat ;  ana,  in  order  to  secure  it,  appointed 
Jufien  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  nad  re- 
ceived from  llispaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the  causeway  as 
the  mair>  body  advanced.  That  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus 
employed,  while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  action  and  the  career 
of  victory,  neglected  the  important  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried 
on,  inconsiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whose 
militaiy  attention  and  skill  were  daily  improving,  no  sooner  observed  thii 
than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Guatirnozin  instantly  discerned  the  consequence  of  the  error  which  the 
Spaniards  had  committed,  and,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  posted  in  the  front  to 
slacken  their  ef&rts,  in  order  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  push  forward,  while 
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be  despatched  a  large  body  of  chosen  warriors  through  different  streets, 
some  by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach  in  the  cause- 
way which  had  been  left  open.  On  a  signal  wliich  he  gave,  the  priests 
in  the  principal  temple  struck  the  great  drum  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
war.  No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  doleful  solemn  sound,  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death,  and  enthusiastic  ardour,  than  they 
rusheu  upon  tho  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  resist 
men  urged  on  no  less  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  success,  began  to  re 
tire,  at  first  leisurely,  and  with  a  got)d  countenance ;  but  as  the  enemy 
pressed  on,  and  their  own  impatience  to  escape  increased,  the  terror  an(l 
confusion  became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the 
causeway,  Spaniards  and  TIascalans,  horsemen  and  infantry,  plunged  in 
promiscuously,  while  the  Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fierce5'  from  eveiy 
side,  their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through  shoals  which  the  brigantines 
could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cortes  attempt  to  stop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops ;  fear  rendered  them  regardless  of  his  entreaties  or  commands. 
Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  comLat  fruitless,  his  next  care  was 
to  save  some  of  those  who  had  thrown  them  3lves  into  the  water ;  but 
vyhile  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  th.^ir  situation  than  to  his  own, 
six  Mexican  captains  suddenly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurrying  him 
off  in  triumph ;  and  though  two  of  his  officers  rescued  him  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  lives,  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could 
break  louse.  Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished  in  the  rout ;  and  what  ren- 
dered the  disaster  more  afflicting,  forty  of  these  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  show  mercy  to  a  captive.* 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  dejecteu  Spaniards  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  ushered  in  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the 
noise  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival  with  which 
they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated  ; 
the  great  temple  shone  with  such  [)eculiar  splendour,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  plainly  see  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  busj'  in  hastening 
the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they 
fancied  that  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked,  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  shrieks  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed,  and  thought  that  they  could  distinguish  each 
unhappy  victim  by  the  well  known  sound  of  his  voice.  Imaginatic  n  added 
to  what  they  really  saw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its  horror.  The  most 
unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  compassion,  and  the  stoutest  heart  trembled 
at  the  dreadful  spectacle  which  they  beheld  [l20j. 

Cortes,  who,  besides  all  that  he  felt  in  common  with  his  soldiers,  was 
oppressed  with  the  addi-ional  load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to  a  general 
on  such  an  unexpected  calamity,  could  not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by 

f jiving  vent  to  its  anguish.  He  was  obliged  to  assume  an  air  of  trnnquil- 
ity,  in  order  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  junc- 
ture, indeed,  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The  Jiiexi- 
cans,  elated  with  their  victory,  sallied  out  next  morning  to  attack  him  m 
his  quarters.  But  they  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone 
They  sent  the  heads  of  Spaniards  whom  they  had  sacrificed  to  the  leading 
men  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  assured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  ap- 
peased by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been  shed  so  plentifully 
on  his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days  time 
those  hated  enemies  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and  peace  and  prosperity 
re-established  in  the  empire. 

A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in  terms  so  void  of 
ainbii^uity,  gained  universal  credit  among  a  people  prone  to  superstitioi^ 
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The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had  already  declared  against  the  Spa- 
niards, auf ntented  ;  and  several  which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  toolc 
arms,  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  to  execute  the  dec  ree  of  the  gods.  The 
Indian  auxiliaried  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accustomed  to  venerate  the 
same  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  responses  of  their 
priests  with  the  same  implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of 
men  devoted  to  certain  acsiruction.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the  TIascalans 
was  shaken,  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations. 
Cortes,  finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the  superstitious  fears 
of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage,  from  the  imprudence  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  prophecy  in  fixing  t'.a  accomplishment  so  near 
at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demonstration  of  its  falsity.  He  suspended  all 
military  operations,  during  the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under 
cover  of  the  brigantines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  his  troops 
lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired  without  any  disaster.* 

Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own  credulity,  returned  to  their 
station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods,  who  had  now  deceived  the 
Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  them, 
joined  his  standard ;  and  such  was  the  levity  of  a  simple  people,  moved 
by  every  slight  impression,  that  in  a  short  time  after  such  a  general  defec- 
tion of  his  confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may  believe  his  own 
account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians.  Even  with 
such  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more 
wary  system  of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become 
master  of  the  city  at  once,  by  such  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as 
he  had  already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and  with  every 
possible  precaution  against  exposing  his  men  to  any  calamity  similar  to 
that  whicn  they  still  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward,  the 
Indians  regularly  repaired  the  causeways  behind  them.  As  soon  as  they 
got  possession  of  any  part  of  the  town,  the  houses  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as  their 
enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in  within  more  narrow  limits, 
Guatimozin,  though  unable  to  stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to 
defend  his  capital  with  obstinate  resolution,  and  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by 
orders  of  Cortes,  changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They 
were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  spears  which  they  had  em- 
ployed with  such  success  against  Narvaez  ;  and,  by  the  firm  array  in  which 
this  enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  they  repelled,  with  little  danger, 
the  loose  assault  of  the  Mexicans  :  incredible  numbers  of  them  fell  in  the 
conflicts  which  they  renewed  every  day.t  While  war  wasted  without, 
famine  began  to  consume  thern  within  the  city.  The  Spanish  brigantines 
having  the  entire  command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  besieged  any  supply  of  provisions  by  water.  The  immense 
number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to 
the  city  by  land.  The  stores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  multitudes  which  had  crowded  into  the  capital  to  defend 
their  sovereign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine.  What 
they  suffered  brought  on  infectious  and  mortal  distempers,  the  last  calamity 
that  visits  besieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes.| 

But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such  various  evils,  the  spirit  of 
Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  unsubdued.  He  rejected  with  scorn  every 
overture  of  peace  from  Cortes ;  and,  disdaining  the  idea  of  submitting 
to  the  oppressois  of  his  country,  determined  not  to  survive  its  ruin.  The 
Spaniards  continued  their  progress.     At  length  all  the  three  divisions 
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penetrated  into  the  grea<;  square  in  the  centre  ol  the  cit^,  and  made  a 
secure  lodement  there  [July  27].  Three-fourths  of  the  city  were  now 
reduced  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quarter  was  so  clasely  pressed, 
that  it  could  not  long^  withstand  assailants,  wno  attacked  it  from  their  new 
station  with  superior  advantage,  and  more  assured  expectation  of  success. 
The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they 
revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place  where  resistance 
was  now  vain,  that  he  might  r  juse  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire 
to  arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  successful  struggle  with  the  puolic 
enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  ofthis  measure,  they  endeavoured 
to  amuse  Cortes  with  overtures  of  submission,  that,  while  his  attention 
was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might 
escape  unperceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
sagacity  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes,  sus- 
pecting their  intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it, 
appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance  he  could  most  per- 
fectly rely,  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigantines,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  Sandoval,  attentive  to  the  chaise, 
observing  some  large  canoes  crowded  with  people  rowing  across  the  lake 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  instantly  gave  the  signal  to  chase.  Garcia 
Holguin,  who  commanded  the  swiftest  sailing  brigantine,  soon  overtook 
them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the  foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to 
carry  some  person  whom  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the 
rowers  dropped  their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there. 
Holguin  eagerljr  seized  his  prize  ;  and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  com- 
posure, gave  himself  up  into  his  hands,  requesting  only  that  no  insult 
might  be  offered  to  the  empress  or  his  children.  When  conducted  to  Cortes, 
he  appeared  neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the 
dejection  of  a  supplicant.  "  I  have  done,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Spanish  general, "  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my 
people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing  nw  remains  but  to  die.  Take 
this  dagger,"  laying  his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  "  plant  it  in  my 
breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of  use."* 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  known,  the  resistance  of  the 
Mexicans  ceased ;  and  Cortes  took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the 
capital  which  yet  remained  undestroyed  [Aug.  131.  Thus  terminated  the 
fflege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  conquest  of  America. 
It  continued  seventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in  the 
defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the 
empire  depended.  As  the  struggle  here  was  more  obstinate,  it  was  like- 
wise more  equal  than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops, 
the  peculiar  situation  of  his  capital,  so  far  counterbalanced  the  superiority 
of  the  Spaniard^  in  arms  and  discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinquished 
the  enterprise  if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselves  alone.  But 
Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its 
power,  and  bjj^  the  revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  off  its  yoke.  By 
their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what,  without  sued 
support,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  nmch  soeve» 
this  account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico  may  detract,  on  the  one  hand, 
fifom  the  marvellous  relations  of  some  Spanish  writers,  by  ascribing  that 
to  simple  and  obvious  causes  which  they  attribute  to  the  romantic  valour 
of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and  abilities  of 
Cortes,  who,  under  every  disadvantage,  acquired  such  an  ascendant  ofer 
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unknown  nations,  as  to  render  them  ins-'niments  towards  carrying  his 
schemes  into  execution  [121]. 
The  exultation  of  the  Spaniard:,  on  accomplishing;  this  arduous  ente^ 

5 rise,  was  at  first  excessive.  But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel 
isap|Niintment  of  those  sanguine  hones  which  had  animated  them  amidst 
so  many  hardships  and  dangers  Instead  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
which  they  expected  from  becoming  masters  of  Montezuma's  treasures, 
and  the  ornaments  of  so  many  tempies,  their  rapaciousness  could  only 
collect  an  inconsiderable  booty  amidst  ruins  and  desolation.*  Guatimozin, 
aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches 
amassed  by  his  ancestors,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxilia- 
ries, while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had 
carried  off  the  moit  valuable  part  of  the  spoil.  The  sum  to  be  divided 
among  the  conquerors  was  so  small  that  many  of  them  disdained  to  accept 
of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  murmured  and  exclaimed ; 
some  against  Cortes  and  his  confidants,  whom  they  suspected  of  having 
secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a  large  portion  of  the  riches  which 
should  have  been  brought  into  the  common  stock  ;  others,  against  Guati- 
mozin, whom  thev  accused  of  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place 
where  he  had  hidden  his  treasure. 

Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  soothe 
them,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  Cortes,  from  solicitude  to  check  this 
growing  spirit  of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stains  the  glory 
of  all  his  great  actions.  Witnout  regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guati- 
mozin, or  feeling  any  reverence  for  those  virtues  which  he  had  displayed, 
he  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  tt^ether  with  his  chief  favourite,  to 
torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures, 
which  it  was  supposed  they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever 
the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could  inflict,  with  the  invincible  for- 
titude of  an  American  warrior.  His  fellow-sufferer,  overcome  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  which 
seemed  to  implore  his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the 
high  spirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled  with 
scorn,  checked  his  weakness  by  asking,  "  Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the  favourite  persevered  in  his 
dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cortes,  ashamed  of  a  scene  so  horrid, 
rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a 
life  reserved  for  new  indignities  and  sufferings.! 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  foreseen,  decided  that  of  the 
empire.  The  provinces  suiimitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors. 
Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  marching  through  (hem  without  interrup- 
tion, penetrated  in  different  quarters  to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  short 
as  well  as  easy  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  those  fertile  regions  ;t  and  the  active 
mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  schemes  for  attempting  this  important 
discoveiy.§ 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his  victorious  arms  in 
Mexico,  the  very  scheme,  of  which  he  began  to  form  some  idea,  had  been 
undertaken  and  accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  and  has  been  productive  of  effects 
peculiarly  interesting  to  those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now 
subjected  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its  rise  and  progress 
merits  a  particular  detail. 


*  Th«  gold  and  silvfir  accnrdinfi  to  Cort(!«,  smniinted  only  to  130,000  pema.    Relat.  380.  A.  a  rud 
much  inli;rioi  to  that  which  the  Hpnniaiiis  had  liirmerly  divided  in  Mexico.  t  B.  Diaz,  e.  157 
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Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  honour- 
able birth,  having  served  several  years  in  the  East  Indies,  with  distin- 
guished valour,  under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recompense 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  services,  with  the  boldness  natuial  to  a  high 
spirited  soldier.  But  as  his  eeneral  would  not  grant  his  suit,  and  he 
expected  greater  justice  from  his  sovereign,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good 
judge  and  a  generous  rewarder  of  merit,  he  quitted  India  abruptly,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon.  In  order  to  induce  Emanuel  to  listen  more  favourably 
to  his  claim,  he  not  only  stated  his  past  services,  but  offered  to  add  to 
them  by  conducting  his  countrymen  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  by 
holding  a  westerly  course  :  which  he  contended  would  be  both  shorter  and 
less  hazardous  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  now  followed  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  through  the  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This 
was  the  original  and  lavourite  project  of  Columbus,  and  Magellan  founded 
his  hopes  of  success  on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by 
many  observations,  the  result  of  his  own  naval  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  countrymen  in  their  intercourse  with  the  East.  But  though  the 
Portuguese  monarchs  had  the  merit  of  having  first  awakened  and  encou- 
raged the  spirit  of  discovery  in  that  age,  it  was  their  destiny,  in  the  course 
ol^a  few  years,  to  reject  two  grand  schemes  for  this  purpose,  the  execution 
of  which  would  have  been  attended  with  a  great  accession  of  glory  to 
themselves,  and  of  power  to  their  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  some  ill 
founded  prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark  intrigue  which  con- 
temporaiy  historians  have  not  explained,  Emanuel  would  neither  bestow 
the  recompense  which  he  claimea,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme  which  he 
proposed;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness  intolerable  to  a 
man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  and  animated  with  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  success  peculiar  to  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  conducting 
new  and  great  undertakings.  In  a  transport  of  resentment  [1517],  Magellan 
formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  an  ungrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the 
court  of  Castile,  where  he  expected  that  his  talents  would  be  more  justly 
estimated.  He  endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  by  offering  to  execute, 
under  the  patronage  of  Spain,  that  scheme  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
court  of  Portugal,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  knew,  would  wound 
the  monarch  against  whonti  he  was  exasperated  in  the  most  tender  part. 
In  order  to  establish  the  justness  of  his  theory,  he  produced  the  same 
arguments  which  he  had  employed  at  Lisbon ;  acknowledging,  at  the 
f>aine  time,  that  the  undertaking  was  both  arduous  and  expensive,  as  it  could 
not  be  attempted  but  with  a  squadron  of  considerable  force,  and  victualled 
for  at  least  two  years.'  Fortunately,  he  applied  to  a  minister  who  was  not 
apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  boldness  of  a  design,  or  the  expense  ol 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and 
glory  would  accrue  to  his  country  by  the  success  of  Magellan's  proposal, 
listened  to  it  with  a  most  favourable  ear.  Cha^rles  V.,  on  his  arrival  in  bis 
Spanish  dominions,  entered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at  the  public  charge,  of  which 
the  command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom  the  King  honoured  with  the 
habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain  general.* 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  Ma- 
gellan sailed  from  Seville  with  five  ships,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
me  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  considerable  force,  though  the  burden  of 
the  lai^est  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of 
the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  skilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and  several  Portuguese 
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sailors,  in  whose  experience,  as  more  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still 
greater  confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  lie  stood  directly 
south  towards  the  ecjuinoctial  line  along  the  coast  of  Ann  rita,  hut  was  so 
longretarded  by  tedious  calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searcliinj;cveiy 
ba^  and  inlet  lor  that  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean  wliich  he 
wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the 
twelfth  of  January  [1520],  That  spacious  opening  through  which  its  vast 
bod^  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic  alluied  him  to  enter ;  but  alter 
sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  concluded  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the  wished-for  strait  was  not 
situated  there,  and  continued  his  course  towards  the  south.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  Port  of  St.  Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees 
south  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable 
station  he  lost  one  of  his  squadron  |  and  the  Spaniards  sulTeied  so  much 
from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  his 
ships,  headed  by  their  officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  insisted  on  relin- 
(juishing  the  visionary  project  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning 
directly  to  Spain.  Tnis  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  suppressed,  by 
an  effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary 
punishment  on  the  ringleaders.  With  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  continued  his  voyage  towards 
the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude, 
the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  people  under  his  command.  After  sailing  twenty 
days  in  that  winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened 
to  his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having 
thus  faj  crowned  his  endeavours  with  success.* 

But  ho  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  imagined  from  the  object 
of  his  wishes.  He  sailed  during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  a  unilorir 
direction  towards  the  north-west,  without  discovering  land.  In  this  voyage, 
the  longest  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he  suilered 
incredible  distress.  His  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted,  the 
water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  shortest  allowance 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  sustain  life,  and  the  scurvy,  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  maladies  with  which  seafaring  people  are  inflicted,  began  to 
spread  among  the  crew.  One  circumstance  alone  afforded  them  some 
consolation;  tney  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  fair  weather,  with 
such  favourable  winds  that  Magellan  bestowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  of 
Pacific,  which  it  still  retains.  When  reJuced  to  such  extremity  that  they 
must  have  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of  small 
but  fertile  islands  [March  6],  which  afforded  them  refreshments  in  such 
al)undance,  that  their  health  was  soon  re-established.  From  these  isles, 
which  he  called  De  los  Ladrones,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  soon 
made  a  more  important  discovers'  of  the  islands  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Philifpines.  In  one  of  these  he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops  well 
armed  ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  his  usual  valour, 
he  fell  [April  26]  by  the  haiid.^  of  those  barbarians,  together  with  several 
of  his  principal  officers. 

The  expeaition  was  prosecuted  under  other  commanders.  Af\er  visiting 
many  of  the  smaller  isles  scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
they  touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo  [Nov.  8],  and  at  length  landed 
In  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  westerly 
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coursR,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered  seat  of  their  most  valuable  com* 
merce,  which  they  themselves  had  discovered  by  sailine;  in  an  opposite 
direction.  There,  and  in  the  adjacent  isles,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  a  new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious 
spices,  which  are  the  distinguished  production  of  these  islands ;  and  with 
that,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  tne  rich  commodities  yielded  by  the 
other  countries  which  they  had  visited,  the  Ftc<ort/,  which,  of  the  two  ships 
that  remained  of  the  squadron,  was  most  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  set  sail  for 
Europe  [Jan.  1522],  under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cnno.  He 
rollowecf  the  course  of  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
,ii\er  many  disasters  and  sufferings  he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  seventh 
of  September,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two,  having  sailed 
round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  twenty-eight  days.* 

Thous;h  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the  satisfaction  of 
accomplishing  this  great  undertalcing,  his  contemporaries,  just  to  bis 
memory  and  talents,  ascribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  having  formed 
the  plan,  but  of  having  surmounted  almost  every  obstacle,  to  the  completion 
of  it ;  and  in  the  present  age  his  name  is  still  ranked  among  the  liighest 
in  the  roll  of  eminent  and  successful  navigators.  The  naval  glory  of  Spain 
now  eclipsed  that  of  every  other  nation ;  and  by  a  singular  felicity  she  had 
the  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  discovenng  a  new  continent 
almost  as  lai^e  as  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  formerly  known,  and 
of  ascertaining  by  experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  of  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  witli  the  glory  of  having  first  encom- 
passed the  earth  ;  they  expected  to  derive  great  commercial  advantages 
from  this  new  and  boldest  effort  of  their  maritime  skill.  The  men  of 
science  among  them  contended,  that  the  Spice  Islands,  and  several  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  East,  were  so  situated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the  partitions  made  by  Alexander  VI. 
The  merchants,  w  ithout  attending  to  this  discussion,  engaged  eagerly  in  that 
lucrative  and  alluring  commerce,  which  was  now  open  to  them.  The 
Portuguese,  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remonstrated 
and  negotiated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  obstructed  the  trade  of  the 
Spaniards  by  force  of  arms.  Charles  V.,  not  sutficiently  instructed  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  or  distracted 
by  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and  operations,  did  not  afford  his  sub- 
jects proper  protection.  At  last,  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  exhausted 
by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together  with  the  dread 
of  adding  a  new  war  with  Portugal  to  those  in  whicli  he  was  already  en- 
pjaged,  induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portu- 
guese for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.  He  reserved,  however, 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  rignt  of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment 
of  that  sum  ;  but  other  objects  engrossed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  Spain  was  finally  excluded  from  a  branch  of  commerce  in 
which  t  was  engaging  with  sanguine  expectations  of  profit. t 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relinquished,  the  voyageof 
Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  effects  of  great  moment  to  Spain. 
Philip  II.,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  reduced 
tliose  island-s  which  he  discovered  in  the  Eastern  ocean  to  subjection,  and 
established  settlements  there  ;  between  which  and  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain  a  regular  intercourse,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  exi)lained  m  its 
pm^cr  place,  is  still  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the  transactions  in  New 
Spain. 
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At  tb«  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  extensive  territories  for  hb 
native  country,  and  preparing  tlic  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  his 
lingular  fate  not  only  to  be  destitute  ot  any  commission  or  authority  from 
the  sovereign  whom  he  was  serving  with  such  successfuj  zeal,  but  to  be 
rogaided  as  nn  undutiful  and  seditious  subject.  By  the  influence  of  Fon- 
seca.  Bishop  of  Burgos,  his  conduct  in  assuming  tne  government  of  New 
Spain  was  declared  to' be  an  irregular  usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal 
authority  ;  and  Christoval  de  Tapia  received  a  commission,  empowering 
him  to  supersede  Cortes,  to  seize  his  person,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  to 
make  n  strict  scrutiny  into  nis  proceedings,  and  to  transmit  the  result  of 
all  the  inquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  was  president.  A  few  weeks  after  the  redur> 
tionof  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  royal  mandate  to 
strio  its  conqueror  ot  his  power,  and  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  But  Fonseca 
haa  chosen  a  very  improper  instrument  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Cortes. 
Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high  com* 
mand  to  which  he  was  appointed.  (/Ortes,  while  he  publicly  expressed 
the  most  respectful  veneration  for  the  emperor's  authority,  secretly  took 
measures  to  defeat  the  effect  of  his  commission^  and  having  involved 
Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  negotiations  and  conferences, 
in  which  he  sometimes  had  recourse  to  threats,  but  more  frequently  em« 
ployed  bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  that  weak  man 
to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was  unworthy  of  governing.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  with  which  ne  had  eluded 
this  danger,  Cortes  was  so  sensible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  be 
held  his  power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  to  Spain  [May  15],  withia 
pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  with  further  specimens  of  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  as  the 
earnest  of  iliture  contributions  from  bis  new  conquests  ;  requesting,  in 
recompense  for  all  his  services,  the  approbation  of  his  uroceedings,  and 
that  he  might  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  those  oominions,  which 
his  conduct  and  the  valour  of  his  followers  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
The  juncture  in  which  his  deputies  reached  the  courtp^as  favourable.^  The 
internal  commotions  in  Spam,  which  had  disquieted  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign,  were  just  appeased.f  The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortes's  victories 
filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The  extent  and  value  of  his  con- 
quests  became  the  ol)ject  of  vast  and  interesting  hopes.  Whatever  stain 
he  might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregularity  of  the  steps  which  he  took 
in  order  to  attain  power,  was  so  fully  effaced  by  the  splendour  and  merit 
of  the  great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him  to  mrform,  that  eveiy 
heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any  censure^  on  a  man  whose 
services  entitled  him  to  the  highest  marks  of  distinction.  The  public 
voice  declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his  pretensions ;  and  Charles,  arriving 
in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  sentiments  of  his  suTrjects  with  a 
youthful  ardour.  NotwithstaBaingthe  claims  of  Velasquez,  and  the  partial 
representations  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  the  emperor  appointed  Cortes 
captain  general  and  «^overnor  of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  person  was 
so  capable  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  establishing  good  order 
both  amor^  his  Spanish  and  Indian  subjects,  as  tlie  victorious  ^ader  whom 
the  (brmer  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the  latter  had  been 
taught  to  fear  and  to  respect.| 

Lven  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  legal  sanction,  Cortes  ventured 
to  fizercise  all  the  powers  of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  arrangements, 

•  Henern,  dec.3.  lib.  ill.  c.  10.  3.  dec.  4.  c.  1.  Cort.  Relat.  381.  E.  B.  Diaz.  c.  158.  tills!. 
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endeavoured  to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and  beneficial  acquisition 
to  his  country.  He  determined  to  establish  tbe  seat  of  government  in  ita 
ancient  station,  and  to  raise  Mexico  again  from  its  ruins ;  and  having  con* 
ceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  future  grandeur  of  tbe  state  of  which  he 
was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which 
hath  gradually  formed  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  New  World.  At 
the  same  time,  he  employed  skilful  pei-sons  to  search  fur  mines,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  opened  some  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than 
any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hilbcrtu  discovered  in  America.  He  detached 
his  principal  omcers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encouraeed  them  to 
sell te  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon  them  lai-ge  tracts  of  land,  but  by 

granting  them  the  same  duniinion  over  tbe  Indians,  and  the  same  right  to 
icir  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  in  the  islands. 
It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  the  Mexican  empire  could 
be  entirely  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  ren- 
dcred  desperate  by  oppression,  the  natives  often  foijgot  the  superiority  of 
their  enemies,  ana  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  In  every 
contest,  however,  the  European  valour  and  discipline  prevailed.  But 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  sullied  the  glory 
redoundinff  from  these  repeated  victories  by  their  mode  of  treating  the 
vanquished  people.  After  taking  Guitimozin,^ and  becoming  masters  of 
his  capital,  they  supposed  that  the  king  of  Castile  entered  on  possession  of 
all  the  ri&:hts  of  the  captive  monarch,  and  affected  to  consider  every  effort 
of  the  Mexicans  to  assert  their  own  independence,  as  the  rebellion  of 
vassals  against  their  sovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of  slaves  against  their  master. 
Under  the  sanction  of  those  ill  founded  maxims,  they  violated  every  right 
that  should  be  held  sacred  between  hostile  nations.  After  each  insurrec- 
tion, they  reduced  the  common  people,  in  the  provinces  which  they  sub- 
dued, to  the  most  humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that  of  personal  servitude. 
Their  chiefs,  supposed  to  be  more  criminal,  were  punished  with  greater 
severity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  most  ignominious  or  the  most  excruciating; 
mode  that  the  insolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could  devise. 
In  almost  every  district  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  progress  of  the  Spa- 
nish arms  is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  disgrace 
the  enterprising  valour  that  conducted  them  to  success.  In  the  country  of 
Panuco,  sixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  burned 
at  one  time.  Nor  was  this  shocking;  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any  sudden 
sally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferior  note.  It  was  the  act  of  San- 
doval, an  officer  whose  name  is  entitled  to  the  second  rank  in  the  annals  of 
New  Spain,  and  executed  after  a  solemn  consultation  with  Cortes ;  and  to 
tomplete  the  hoiroi^f  the  scene,  tbe  children  and  relations  of  the  wretched 
victims  were  assembled,  and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  their  dying 
agonies.*  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  severity ;  but  it  was  followed  by  another,  which  affected  the 
Mexicans  still  more  sensibly,  as  it  gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their 
own  degradation,  and  of  the  jmall  regard  which  their  haughty  masters 
retained  for  the  ancient  digr^ty  and  splendour  of  their  state.  On  a  slight 
suspicion,  confirmed  by  v^-ry  imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimozin  had 
fonned  a  scheme  to  shale  off  tbe  yoke,  and  tQ  excite  his  former  subjects 
to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formalitvof  i^  flial,  ordered  the  unhappy 
monarch,  together  with  the  caziques  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two 
persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged ;  and  the 
Jlexicans,  with  astonishment  and  horror,  beheld  this  disgraceful  punish 
ment  inflicted  upon  persons  to  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  look  up 
with  reverence  nardly  inferior  to  that  wmch  they  paid  to  the  gods  them 
selves!  [122].     The  example  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers  encou 


*  Cortes  Kemt.  991.  C.    Gomnra  Cron.  c.  155. 
Ilcrrora,  dec.  :t.  lib.  viii.  c.  9. 
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raged  ami  justified  persons  of  subordinate  rank  to  venture  upon  committing 
greater  excesses.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  in  particular,  staint-a  an  illustrk>u» 
name  by  deeds  of  peculiar  enormity  ana  rigour,  in  various  expeditions 
ivhich  be  conducted.* 

One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicans  from  further  comump- 
tion,  perhaps  from  as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopulated  the  islanrli. 
The  first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  tne  precious  metals  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were  neither  sufficiently  wealthy  to  cariy 
on  the  expensive  works  which  are  re(|ui.site  for  openinf|[  tnose  deep  recesses 
where  nature  has  concealed  the  vems  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  sufliciently 
skilful  to  pertbrm  the  ingenious  operations  by  which  those  precious  metals 
are  separated  from  their  respective  ores.  They  were  satisfied  with  the 
more  simple  method,  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the  eaitli  car- 
ried down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  collecting  the  grains 
of  native  metal  deposited  there.  7'he  rich  mines  of  New  Spain,  which 
have  poured  forth  their  treasures  with  such  profusion  on  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  were  not  discovered  for  several  years  after  the  conquest.t  By 
that  time  [1552,  &c.],  a  more  orderly  government  and  police  were  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  ;  experience,  derived  from  former  errors,  had  sug* 
gested  many  useful  and  humane  regulations  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Indians ;  and  though  it  then  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a 
species  of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the  human  constitution,  they  suffered 
less  hardship  or  diminution  than  from  the  ill  judged,  but  less  extensive, 
schemes  of  the  first  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  suffer,  their  new  masters  seemed 
not  to  have  derived  any  considerable  wealth  from  their  ill  conducted  re- 
searches. According  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  settlers  in  new  colonies,  it 
was  their  lot  to  encounter  langer  and  to  struggle  with  difficulties;  the 
fruits  of  their  victories  and  oils  were  reserved  for  times  of  tranquillity, 
and  reaped  by  successors  ol  great  industry,  but  of  inferior  merit.  The 
early  historians  of  America  abound  with  accounts  gf  the  sufferings  and  of 
the  poverty  of  its  conquerors.^  In  New  Spain,  their  condition  vv;is  ren- 
dered more  grievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  ad- 
vanced Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  countiy,  he  at  the  same  time 
appointed  certain  commissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the  i-oyal  reve- 
nue there,  with  independent  jurisdiction.§  These  men,  chosen  irom  infe- 
rior stations  in  various  departments  of  puolic  business  at  Madrid,  were  s( 
much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they  were  called 
to  act  a  part  of  the  first  consequence.  But  beine  accustomed  to  the 
minute  formalities  of  office,  and  naving  contracted  tWnarrow  ideas  suited 
to  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  hitherto  moved,  they  were  astonished  on 
arriving  in  Mexico  [1524],  at  the  high  authority  which  Cortes  exercised, 
and  could  not  conceive  that  the  mode  of  administration,  in  a  country  re- 
cently subdued  and  settled,  must  be  different  from  what  took  place  in  one 
where  tranquillity  and  regular  government  had  been  long  established.  In 
their  letters,  they  represented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who,  having 
usurped  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  law,  aspired  at  independence,  and,  by 
his  exorbitant  wealth  andiextensive  influence,  mieht  accomplish  those  dis- 
loyal schemes  which  he  apparently  meditnted.H  These  insinuations  made 
such  deep  impression  upon  the  Spanish  ministers,  most  of  whom  had  beeit 
formed  to  business  under  the  jealous  and  ri^id  administration  of  Ferdi 
nand,  that,  unmindful  of  all  Cortes's  past  services,  and  regardless  of  what 
he  was  then  suffering  in  conduc^g  that  extraoidinaiy  expedition,  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  M^ico  to  the  western  extremities  of  Hon- 


♦  Ikrrern,  do ;.  4  and  5  pansim.         t  Ibid.*  dec.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  21.         t  'fortes  Relat  283.  F.     B 
Diaz,  c.  30U.       (  Hurreta,  dec.  3.  lib.  Iv.  c.  i.       |)  Ibid.  dec.  ».  lib.  v.  r  14. 
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duns  [133],  they  infused  the  same  suspicions  into  the  mindi  of  their  miui* 
ter,  niid  prevniled  on  him  to  order  a  Mulcnin  inouest  to  be  made  mto  hit 
conduct  [1526],  with  powers  to  the  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  intrusted 
with  that  commission,  to  seize  his  person,  if  he  should  tind  that  expedient, 
and  .tend  him  prisoner  to  Spain.* 

The  sudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days  aAer  his  arrival  in  Neir 
Spain,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  commission.  But  as  the  object  ot 
hif  appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded 
with  this  unexpected  return  lor  services  which  far  exceeded  whatever  any 
iiibject  of  Spain  had  rendered  to  his  sovereign.  He  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  court. 
But  every  person  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  since  the  conqueatf 
wan  a  spy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfa- 
vourable representation  of  all  his  actions.  The  apprehensions  of  Charles 
and  h.B  ministers  increased.  A  new  commi.«sion  of  inquiry  was  issued 
[1528],  with  more  extensive  powers,  and  various  precautions  were  taken 
in  orrler  to  prevent  or  to  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  attempt  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  hdelity  of  a  subject.T  Cortea 
beheld  the  approaching;  crisis  cf  (lis  fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions 
natural  to  a  haughty  mind  conscious  of  high  desert,  and  receiving  unworthy 
treatment.  But  though  some  of  his  desperate  followers  urged  him  to  assert 
his  own  rights  against  his  unjrrateful  country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to  seize 
that  power  which  the  courtiers  meanly  accused  him  of  coveting«|  he  re- 
tained such  self  command,  or  was  actuated  with  such  sentiments  ofloyalty, 
as  to  reject  their  dangerous  counsels,  and  to  choose  the  only  course  in 
which  he  could  secure  his  own  dignity,  without  departing  from  his  duty. 
He  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial  in  that  coun- 
try which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs;  out,  without  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Castile,  and  commit  himself 
and  Ins  cause  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  sovereign.§ 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the  splendour  that  suited  the 
conuueror  ot  a  mighty  kingdom.  He  urought  with  him  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value,  several  curious  produc- 
tions of  the  country  [124],  and  was  attended  by  some  iMexicans  of  the  firat 
rank,  as  well  as  by  tne  most  considerable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival 
in  Spain  removed  at  once  every  suspicion  and  fear  that  had  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  his  intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  designs  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a  person  whom 
consciousness  of  his  own  innocence  bad  brought  into  the  presence  of  his 
master,  and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence  of  his  services,  to  the 
hkhest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect.  The  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  title 
ofMarquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  an  ample  territory  in  New 
Spain,  were  successively  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  as  his  manners  were 
correct  and  elegant,  although  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor  admitted  him  to  the  same  familiar 
intercourse  with  himself,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank.ll 

But,  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard,  symptoms  of  remaining;  dis- 
trust appeared.  Though  Cortes  earnestly  solicited  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
government  of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagacil|W  to  commit  such  an  im- 

i>ortaot  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once  MMpected,  peremptorily  re- 
used to  invest  him  again  with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  impossible 
to  control.  Cortes,  though  dignilied  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico 
[1530],  with   diminished  authority.      The    military    department,  with 

Sowers  to  attempt  new  discoveries,  was  ^A  in  his  hands ;  but  the  supreme 
irection  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  in  aboard  called  The  Audience  of 

*  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  vlii.  c.  14,  IS.  f  tbid. jlec.  3.  lib.  vlii  c.  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  lib.  Iv. 
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New  Spain.  At^  a  subsequent  period,  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the 
colony,  the  exertion  of  authoritj  more  united  and  extensive  became  necen- 
Rary,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  was  sent  thither  as 
Viceroy,  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands. 

This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as  was  unavoidable,  the 
■ource  of  per^tual  dissension,  which  imbittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and 
thwarted  all  his  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  display  his 
active  talents  but  in  attempting  new  discoveries,  he  formed  various  schemes 
for  that  purpose,  all  of  which  bear  impressions  of  a  genius  that  delighted 
in  what  was  bold  and  splendid.  He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that,  either 
by  steering  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida  along  the  east  coast  of  North 
America,  some  strait  would  be  found  that  communicated  with  the  western 
ocean ;  or  that,  by  examining  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  some  passage  would 
be  discovered  between  the  North  and  South  Seas.*  But  having  been  di» 
appointed  in  his  expectations  with  respect  to  both,  be  now  confined  his 
views  to  such  voyages  of  discovery  as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  ot 
New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  successively  several 
small  squadrons,  which  either  perished  in  the  attempt,  or  returned  without 
making  any  discovery  of  moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  intrusting  the  con- 
duct of  his  operations  to  others,  took  the  command  of  a  new  armament  in 
person  [1536] ;  and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships,  and  encountering 
dangers  of  every  species,  he  discovered  the  large  penmsuia  of  Calilbrnia, 
and  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it  from  New 
Spain.  The  discovery  of  a  country  of  such  extent  would  have  reflected 
credit  on  a  common  adventurer ;  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour  to  tbe 
name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  satisfying  the  sat^uine  expectatiofis 
which  be  had  formed.!  Disgusted  with  ill  success,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  weary  of  contesting  with  adversaries  to  whom  he 
considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  opposed,  he  once  more  sought  for  redress 
in  his  native  countiy  [1540]. 

But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that  which  gratitude,  and 
even  decency,  ought  to  have  secured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  ancient 
exploits  wag  already,  in  a  great  measure,  foi^otten  or  eclipsed  by  the  fame 
of  recent  and  more  valuable  conquests  in  another  quarter  of  America.  No 
service  of  moment  was  now  expected  from  a  man  of  declining  years,  and 
who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold 
civility  ;  his  ministers  treated  him  sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  His  grievances  received  no  redress  ;  his  claims  were  urged 
without  effect  j  and  after  several  years  spent  in  fruitless  application  to 
ministers  and  judges,  an  occupation  the  most  irksome  and  mortifying  to  a 
man  of  high  spirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  ac- 
customed to  command  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  second 
of  December,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  distiiiguished  themselves  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the 
New  World.  Envied  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by  the  court 
which  he  served,  he  has  oeen  admired  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  ages 
Which  has  formed  the  most  just  estimate  of  his  character*  an  imp&itiai 
considferation  of  his  actiODi  must  determine. 

•CorteaRelmt.  Run.iii.394.B.       t  Herrera,  dec.  S.  lib.yULe.9,ia.deo.e.lib.Vl  0.U   Vo 
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1523.]  From  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  discovered  the  great 
Southern  Ocean,  and  received  the  first  obscure  hints  concerning  the  opulent 
countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  communication,  the  wishes  and 
schemes  of  every  enterprising  peison  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and  Pa- 
nama were  turned  towards  Ihe  wealth  of  those  unknown  regions.  In  an 
age  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  so  ardent  and  vigorous,  that  laige 
fortunes  were  wasted,  and  the  most  alarming  dangers  braved,  in  pursuit 
of  discoveries  merely  possible,  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  was  followed  with 
an  eager  expectation,  and  the  slightest  intbrmation  was  sutficient  to  inspire 
such  perfect  confidence  as  conducted  men  to  the  most  arduous  under- 
takings [I25l. 

Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order  to  explore  and 
take  possession  of  Ihe  countries  to  the, east  of  Panama,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  leaders  whose  talents  and  resources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt.* 
As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers  did  not  extena  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Tierra 
Finne,  a  mountainous  region  covered  with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  they  returned  with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the 
distresses  to  which  "they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  unpromising  aspect  of 
the  places  which  they  had  visited.  Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rage 
for  discovery  in  that  direction  abated ;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion 
that  Balboa  had  founded  visionary  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian^ 
ill  understood,  or  calculated  to  deceive. 

1524.]  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama,  on  whom  the 
circumstances  which  deterred  others  made  so  little  impression,  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  all  considered  Balboa's  expectations  of  discovering  a 
rich  countiy,  by  steering  towards  the  east,  as  chimerical,  they  resolved  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  scheme.    The  names  of  those  extraordinaiy 
rr?n  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque 
Pizairo  was  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of^  an  honourable  family  by  a 
very  low  woman,  and,  accordiiig  to  the  cruel  fate  which  often  attends  the 
offspring  of  unlawful  love,  had  oeen  so  totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by 
the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  seems  to  have  destined  him  never  to  rise 
beyond  the  condition  of  his  mother.    In  consequence  of  this  ungenerous 
idea,  he  set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.    But  the 
aspiring  mind  of  young  Pizarro  disdaining  that  ignoble  occupation,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  after  serving 
some  years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by  opening  such  a 
boundless  »ange  to  active  talents,  allured  every  adventurer  whose  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.    There  Pizarro  early  distinguished 
hiiiiself.     With  a  temper  of  mind  no  less  daring  than  the  constitution  ot 
his  body  was  robust,  he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue.     Though  so  illiterate 
that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  soon  considered  as  a  man  formed  to 
command.    Every  operation  commiUed  to  his  conduct  proved  successful^ 
as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united  perseverance  with  ardour, 
and  was  as  cautious  iaexecuting  as  he  was  bold  in  forrring  his  plans.    By 
engaging  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but  his  own  talents  and 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  struggles  to  emerge 
from  obscurity,  "he  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  ol 
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men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  assume  a  superior  part  in  conducting  the  former, 
and  in  governing  the  latter.* 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as  Pizarro.  The  one  was 
a  bastard,  the  other  a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the  camp, 
he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of  mtrepid  valour, 
indefatigable  activity,  or  insurtnountable  constancy  in  enduring  the  hard- 
ships inseparable  from  military  service  in  the  New  World.  But  m  Almagro 
these  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the  openness,  generosity,  and  candour, 
natural  to  men  whose  profession  is  arms ;  in  Pizarro,  they  were  united  with 
the  address,  the  craft,  and  the  dissimulation  of  a  politician,  >vith  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purposes,  and  with  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  those  of 
other  men. 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  both  as  priest  and 
schoolmaster  at  Panama,  and,  by  means  which  the  contemporary  writers 
have  not  described,  had  amassed  riches  that  inspired  him  with  thoughts 
of  rising  to  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of  the  most  extensive  em- 
pires on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this  purpose  was 
authorized  bv  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama.  Each  engaged  to 
employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pizarro,  the  least  wealthy  of 
the  three,  as  he  could  not  throw  so  large  a  sum  as  his  associates^  into  the 
common  stock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of  greatest  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  to  command  in  person  the  armament  wnich  was  to  go  first 
upon  discovery.  Almagro  offered  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisions 
and  reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  stand  in  need. 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negotiate  with  the  governor,  and 
superintend  whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  interest.  As  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied  that  q^  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and  by  that  strange  union  both  acquired  an  increase  of  force,  this 
confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  confirmed  by  the  most 
solemn  act  of  religion.  Luque  celebrated  mass,  divided  a  consecrated 
host  into  three,  and,  reserving  one  part  to  himself,  gave  the  other  two  to 
his  associates,  of  which  they  partook  ;  and  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  ratified  a  contract  of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the 
objects.! 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited  to  the  humble  con- 
dition of  the  three  associates  than  to  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Pizarro  set  sail  trom  Panama  [Nov.  14],  with 
a  single  vessel  of  small  burden  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men.  But  in 
that  age,  so  little  were  the  Spanish  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  in  America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chose  for  his  departure 
was  the  most  improper  in  the  whole  year ;  the  periodical  winds,  which 
were  then  set  in,  bein^  directly  adverse  to  the  course  which  he  proposed 
to  sfeer.J  After  beating  about  for  seventy  days,  with  much  danger  and 
incessant  fatigue,  Pizarro's  progress  towaras  the  south-east  was  not  greater 
than  what  a  skilful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as  many  hours.  He 
touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  but  found  every 
where  the  same  uninviting  country  which  former  adventurers  had  described; 
the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by  an  overflowing  of  rivers  ;  the 
highei,  covered  with  impervious  woods  ;  few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce 
and  hostile.  Famine,  fatigue,  fretjuent  rencounters  with  the  natives,  and, 
above  all,  the  distempers  of  a  moist,  sultry  climate,  combined  in  wasting 
his  slender  band  of  followers.  [1525.J  The  undaunted  resolution  of  their 
leader  continued,  however,  for  some  time,  to  sustain  their  spirits,  although 
no  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering  those  golden  regions  to  which  he 
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bad  promised  to  conduct  them.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that 
inhospitable  coast,  and  retire  to  Chuchama,  opposite  to  the  pearl  islands, 
where  he  hoped  tn  receive  a  supply  of  provisions  and  troops  from  Panama. 
But  Almagro,  having  sailed  from  that  port  with  seventy  men,  stood 
directly  towards  that  part  of  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with 
his  associates.  Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who,  in 
searching  for  their  companions,  underwent  the  same  distresses,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  which  had  driven  them  out  of  the  country. 
Repulsed  at  length  by  the  Indian?  in  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  their  leader 
lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewise  were  com 
pelled  to  re-einbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of  Pizarn/s  retreat, 
where  they  found  some  consolation  in  recounting  to  each  other  their  ad« 
ventures,  and  comparing  their  sufferinp.  As  Almagro  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  St.  Juan  [June  24],  in  the  jirovince  of  Popa3ran,  where 
both  the  country  and  inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  promising  aspect, 
that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  suiiicient  to  determine  such  sanguine  pro- 
jectors not  to  abandon  their  scheme,  notwithstanding  ''ll  that  they  had 
suffered  in  orasecuting  it*  [126]. 

1526.]  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama  in  hopes  of  recruiting  their  shat 
tered  troops.  But  what  he  and  Pizarro  had  suffered  gave  his  countrymen 
such  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
levy  fourscore  men.j  Feeble  as  this  reinforcement  was,  Almagro  took  the 
command  of  it,  and,  having  joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not  hesitate  about 
resuming'  their  operations.  Afler  a  long  series  of  disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments, Pot  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  already  experienced,  part  of 
the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  coast  of  Quito,  and 
landing  at  Tacamez,  to  the  south  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they  beheld 
a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had  vet  discovered  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  the  natives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  stuff, 
and  adorned  with  several  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver. 

But  notwithstanding  those  favourable  appearances,  magnified  beyond  the 
truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  the  persons  who  brought  the  report  from  Taca- 
mez, and  by  the  fond  imagination  of  those  who  listened  to  them,  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  durst  not  venture  to  invade  a  country  so  populous  with  a 
handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and_  diseases.  They  retired  to  the 
small  island  of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remained  with  part  oi  the  troops,  and 
his  associate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing  such  a  reinforcement 
as  might  enable  them  to  take  possession  of  the  opulent  territories  whose 
existence  seemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful.J 

But  some  of  the  adventurers,  less  enterprising,  or  less  hardy,  than  their 
leaders,  having  secretly  conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their  sufferings 
and  losses  to  their  friends  at  Panama,  Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable 
reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Rias,  who  had  succeeded  Pedrarias  in  the 
government  of  that  settlement.  After  weij.  ing  the  matter  with  that  cold 
economical  prudence  which  appears  the  first  of  all  virtues  to  persons  whose 
limited  faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  great  designs,  he 
concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with  sucn  certain  waste  of  men,  to  be  so 
detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  prohibited  the 
raising  of  new  levies,  but  despatched  a  vessel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  from  the  island  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque,  though 
deeply  affected  with  those  measures,  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and 
durst  not  oppose,  found  means  of  communicating  their  sentiments  privately 
to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  was  the 
foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  their 
reputation  and  fortune,  which  were  both  on  the  decline.    Pizarro's  mind, 
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bent  with  inflexible  obstinacy  on  all  its  purposes,  needed  no  incentive  to 
persist  in  the  scheme.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  governor  of 
Panama's  orders,  and  employed  ail  his  address  and  eloquence  in  persuading 
his  men  not  to  abandon  hitn.  But  the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  were  still  so  recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts 
of  revisiting  their  families  and  friends,  after  a  long  absence,  rushed  with 
such  joy  into  their  minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand 
with  his  sword,  permittinjj  such  as  wished  to  return  home  to  pass  over  it, 
only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans  in  his  service  had  resolution  to  remain 
with  their  commander.* 

This  small  but  determined  band,  whose  names  the  Spanish  historians 
record  with  deserved  praise,  as  the  persons  to  whose  persevering  fortitude 
their  countiy  is  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  i;s  American  posses- 
sions, fixed  their  residence  in  the  island  of  Goieona.  This,  as  it  was  further 
removed  from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited,  they  considered  as  a 
more  secure  retreat,  where,  unmolested,  they  might  wait  tor  supplies  from 
Panama,  which  they  trusted  that  the  activity  of  their  associates  would  be 
able  to  procure.  Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors, 
and  their  incessant  importunity  was  seconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  infamy  of  exposing  brave  men, 
engaged  in  the  public  service,  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what  flowed 
from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  perish  like  the  most  odious  criminals 
in  a  desert  island.  Overcome  by  those  entreaties  and  expostulations,  the 
governor  at  last  consented  to  send  a  small  vessel  to  their  relief.  But  that 
he  might  not  seem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any  new  enterprise,  he  would 
not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  remained  five  months  In 
an  island  infamous  for  the  most  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  Ameri- 
ca [l27l.  During  all  this  period,  their  eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in 
hope:j  of  succour  from  their  countrymen  ;  but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruit- 
less expectations,  and  dispirited  with  suffering  hardships  of  which  they  saw 
no  end,  they,  in  despair,  came  to  a  resolution  of  committing  themselves  to 
the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  detestable  abode.  But,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they  were  l/ansported  with  such  joy 
that  all  their  suflferings  were  forgotten.  Their  hopes  revived ;  and,  with  a 
rapid  transition  not  unnatural  among  men  accustomed  by  their  mode  of  life 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  high  confidence  succeeding  to  extreme 
dejection,  Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  but  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume  his  former  scheme  with  fiesh  ardour. 
Instead  of  returnina;  to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east,  and, 
more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  past  eflTorts,  they,  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgona,  discovered  tne  coast  of  Peru. 
After  touching  at  several  villages  near  the  shore,  which  they  found  to  be 
nowise  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note  about  three 
degrees  south  of  the  line,  distinguished  for  its  stately  temple,  and  a  palace 
of  the  Incas  or  sovereigns  of  the  country.t  There  the  Spaniards  feasted 
their  eyes  with  the  first  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire.  They  beheld  a  country  fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with 
an  appearance  of  regular  industry  ;  the  natives  aecently  clothed,  and  pos- 
sessed ol  mgenuity  so  far  surpassing  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
as  to  have  the  use  of  tame  domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted 
their  notice  was  such  a  show  of  gold  and  silver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments 
of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in  several  vessels  and  utensils  for  commor 
use,  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
abounded  with  profusion  in  the  country.    Pizarro  and  his  comj  anions 
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seemed  now  to  have  attained  to  the  completion  of  their  most  sanguine  hopes, 
and  fancied  that  all  their  wishes  and  dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inex- 
haustible treasures,  would  soon  be  realized. 

But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  command,  Pizarro  could  only 
view  the  rich  country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  possession. 
He  ranged,  however,  for  some  time  alon^  the  coast,  maintaining  eveiy 
where  a  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  natives,  no  less  astonished  at  their 
new  visitants  than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance  of  opu« 
leiice  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld.  [1627.]  Having  explored  the 
country  as  far  as  requisite  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants  some  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle, 
to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  sheep,  some  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  some  specimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two 
young  men,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the  Castilian  language,  that 
they  might  serve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  he  meditated. 
With  these  he  arrived  at  Panama,  towards  tne  close  of  the  third  year  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  thence.*  No  adventurer  of  the  age  suffered  hard- 
ships  or  encountered  dangers  which  equal  those  to  which  he  was  exposed 
during  this  long  period.  The  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  one, 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  surmounted  the  other,  exceed  whatever  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  where  so  many  romantic  dis- 
plays of  those  virtues  occur. 

15'28.]  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave  of  the  incredible 
opulence  of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints 
on  account  of  that  unreasonable  recall  of  his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  attempt  making  any  settlemeni  there,  could  move  tne  governor 
of  Panama  to  swerve  from  his  former  plan  of  conduct.  He  still  contended, 
that  the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  such  a  mighty  empire,  and 
refused  to  authorize  an  expedition  which  he  foresaw  would  be  so  allurine 
that  it  might  ruin  the  provmce  in  which  he  presided,  by  an  effort  beyond 
its  strength.  His  coldness,  however,  did  not  m  any  degree  abate  the  ardour 
of  the  three  associates ;  but  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
scheme  into  execution  without  the  countenance  of  superior  authority,  and 
must  solicit  their  sovereign  to  grant  that  permission  which  they  could  not 
extort  from  his  delegate.  With  this  view,  af^er  adjusting  among  themselves 
that  Pizarro  should  claim  the  station  of  governor,  Almagro  that  of  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bishop  in  the  country  which  they  pro- 
posed to  conquer,  they  sent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  their 
lortunes  weie  now  so  much  exhausted  by  the  repeated  efforts  which  they 
had  made,  that  they  found  some  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  small  sum 
requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  voyage.t 

Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  court ;  and  new  as  the  scene 
mijiht  be  to  him,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  with  the  unembarrassed 
dignity  of  a  man  conscious  of  what  his  services  merited ;  and  he  conducted 
his  negotiations  with  an  insinuating  dexterity  of  address,  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  either  from  his  education  or  former  habits  of  life.  His 
feeling  description  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered,  confirmed  by  the  specimens  of  its  pro- 
ductions which  he  exhibited,  made  such  an  impression  both  on  Charles  and 
his  ministers,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader.  Presuming  on  those 
dispositions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  interest  of  hit 
associates.  As  the  pretensions  of  Lutjue  did  not  interfere  with  his  own,  he 
obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  to  which  he  aspired.  For  Al- 
magro he  claimed  only  the  command  oi  the  fortress  which  should  be  erected 
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at  Tumbez.  To  himself  he  secured  whatever  his  boundless  ambition 
could  desire.  He  was  appointed  [July  26],  governor,  captain-general,  and 
adelantado  of  all  the  country  whicn  he  had  discovered,  and  booed  to  con- 
quer, with  supreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as  military ;  and  with  full  right 
to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  usually  grantea  to  adventurers  in  the 
New  World,  ms  iurisdiction  was  declared  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues 
along  the  coast  to  tne  youth  of  the  river  St.  Jago ;  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  oi'  Panama  ;  and  he  had  power  to  nominate  all  the  officers  who 
were  to  serve  under  him.  In  return  for  those  concessions,  which  cost  the 
court  of  Spain  nothinff*  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  success 
of  Pizarro's  own  efiorts,  he  engaged  to  raise  two  hundred  and  hdy  men, 
and  to  provide  the  ships,  arms,  and  warlike  stores  requisite  towards  sub- 
JRcting  to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  country  of  which  the  government  was 
allotted  him.  ' 

1629.]  Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which  Pizarro  had  un- 
dertaken to  raise,  his  funds  and  credit  were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly 
complete  half  the  number ;  and  ahet  obtaining  his  patents  irom  the  crown, 
be  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to 
elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  omcers,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  whether 
he  had  ful6lled  the  stipulations  in  his  contract.*  before  his  departure, 
however,  he  received  some  supply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who  having 
returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was  willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towarcfi 
enibiing  an  ancient  companion,  with  whose  talents  and  courage  he  was 
well  acQuainted,  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that  which  he  himselt 
had  finisned.t 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across  the  isthmus  to 
Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  G6n* 
zalo,  of  whom  the  first  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like 
himself,  were  ot  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francisco  de  Alcantara,  his 
mother'd  brother.  They  were  all  in  the  i)rime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities 
and  courage  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  his  subsequent 
transactions. 

1530.]  On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  Almagro  so  much  exa^ 
perated  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  negotiation,  that  he 
not  only  refused  to  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man  by  whose  perfidy 
be  had  been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to  whicli  he  had  a  just 
claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a  new  association,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to 
rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  discoveries.  Pizarro,  however,  had 
more  wisdom  and  address  than  to  suffer  a  rupture  so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes, 
to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  office  of 
adelantado,  and  promising  to  concur  in  soliciting  that  title,  with  an  inde- 
pendent government  for  Almagro,  he  gradually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an 
open-hearted  soldier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not  implacable. 
Luque,  highly  satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all  his  own  preten- 
sions, cordially  seconded  Pizarros  endeavours.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected,  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the  enter- 
prise should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  expense  of  the  associates,  and 
the  profits  accruing  from  it  should  be  equally  divided  amoi-j,  them.t 

Even  af^er  their  reunion,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  interest,  three 
small  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  thirtj'-six  of  whom  were 
horsemen,  composed  the  armament  which  thev  were  able  to  fit  out.  But 
the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  inspired  them 
with  such  ideas  of  their  own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to 
sail  with  this  contemptible  force,  [Feb.  1531]  to  invade  a  great  empire. 
Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  formerly,  to  follow  him  with  what  rein- 
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lorcement  of  men  he  should  be  able  to  muster.  As  the  season  for  embarkine 
was  properly  chosen,  and  the  course  of  navigation  between  Panaiita  ana 
Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen 
days ;  thoug;h  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents  he  was  carried  above 
a  hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  Saint  Matthew.  Without 
osin^  a  moment,  he  began  to  advance  towards  the  south,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  depart  far  irom  the  seashore,  both  that  he  might  easilv  effect  a 
junction  with  the  supplies  which  he  expected  from  Panama,  ana  secure  a 
retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  his  ships. 
But  as  the  country  in  several  parts  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealthy 
ful,  and  thinly  peopled ;  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers  near 
their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greatest :  and  as  the  imprudence 
of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  the  natives  when  he  should  have  studied  to  ^ain 
their  confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habitations  :  famine, 
fatigue,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers, 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  former 
expedition.  What  they  now  experienced  corresponded  so  ill  with  the 
alluring  description  of  the  country  given  by  Pizarro,  that  many  began  to 
reproach  him,  and  every  soldier  must  have  become  cold  to  the  service,  if 
even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  some  appear- 
ances of  wealth  and  cultivation,  which  seemed  to  justify  the  report  of 
their  leader.  At  length  they  reached  the  province  of  Coaque  [April  14] : 
and  having  surprised  the  principal  settlement  of  the  natives,  they  seized 
their  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  pesos,  with  other  booty  of  such  value  as  dispelled  all  their  doubts, 
and  inspired  the  most  desponding  with  saneuine  hopes.* 

Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  rich  spoil,  which  he 
considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he 
instantly  despatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  large  remittance  to 
Almagro ;  and  another  to  Nicaragua  with  a  considerable  sum  to  several 
persons  of  influence  in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers  by 
this  early  display  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he 
continued  his  march  along  the  coast,  and  disdaining  to  employ  any  means 
of  reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them  with  such  violence  in 
their  scattered  habitations,  as  compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the  inte- 
rior country,  or  to  submit  to  his  yoke.  This  sudden  appearance  of  invaders, 
whose  aspect  and  manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power  seemed  to 
be  so  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  impression  as  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  resistance  until  he  attacked  the  island 
of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  less 
civilised  than  those  of  the  continent,  they  defended  themselves  with  such 
obstinate  valour,  that  Pizarro  spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  sub- 
jection. From  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  distempers 
which  raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for  three  months.! 

While  ne  was  tnus  employed,  he  began  to  reap  advantage  from  his 
attention  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  first  success  to  Coaque.  Two  dif- 
ferent detachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua  [153-2],  which,  though  neither 
exceeded  thirty  men,  he  considered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  consequence 
to  his  feeble  band,  especially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  ol  Sel)as- 
tlan  Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  olficers  not  inferior  in 
merit  and  reputation  to  any  who  had  served  in  America.  From  Tumbez 
he  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura  [May  16],  and  in  an  advantageous  station 
near  the  mouth  of  it  he  established  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peiu ;  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

•  Heriera,  ilcr.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Xcrcz,  1H2,  t  P  Siiiiclio  ap  Kaniiis.  lii.  p.  371.  P 
Herrera,  di-c.  4.  lib  vii.  c.  18.  lib.  ix.c.  1.    Zurate,  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  3.    Xercz,  p.  1B3,  Sic. 
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As  Pizririo  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  he  gradually  received  more  full  information  c<)ncerninj>  its  t-xtfiit 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  its  affairs  at  that  juncture.  Wiihout 
some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have  conducted  his  ()j)erati(iri.>i  wan 
propriety  ;  and  without  a  suitable  attention  to  them,  it  is  inij:<issil)le  to 
account  for  the  progress  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to 
unfold  the  causes  of  their  subsefjunnt  success. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the  doininions  of  its 
suvereiy;ns  ex. ended  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  above  fil'teen  hundred 
miles  alony;  the  Pacific  Oc.'an.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was  much 
less  considerable  ;  being  unitbrmly  bounded  by  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
stretching  from  its  one  extremity  lb  the  other.  Peru,  like  tlie  rest  of  the 
New  World,  was  originally  possessed  by  small  Independent  tribes,  differing 
from  each  other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  how- 
ever, were  so  little  civilized,  that,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their  mode 
af  life,  i)i'eserved  among  their  descendants,  deserve  credit,  they  must 
be  classed  among  the  most  unimproved  savages  of  America.  Strangers 
to  every  species  of  cultivation  or  regular  industry,  without  any  hxed 
/esidence,  and  unacquainted  with  those  sentiments  and  obligations  which 
form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union,  they  are  said  to  have  roamed  about 
naked  in  the  forests,  with  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more  like 
wild  beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had  struggled  for  several  ages 
with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which  are  inevital)le  in  such  a  state,  and 
when  no  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncommon 
•jffort  towards  improvement,  we  are  told  that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  'J'itiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  clothed  in  decern 
garments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by 
iheir  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human 
face,  to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  pei-suasion,  enforced  by 
reveience  for  the  divinity  in  whose  name  they  werr  supjiosed  to  speak, 
several  of  the  dispersed  savages  united  together,  and,  receiving  their  com- 
niands  as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled, 
and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were  the  nam«s  of  those 
extraordinasy  personages,  having  thus  collected  some  wandering  tribes, 
formed  that  social  union  which,  oy  multiplying  the  desires  and  uniting  the 
efforts  ot  the  hiiinnn  species,  excites  industry  and  leads  to  improvement. 
Manco  Capac  irKtructed  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  useful  arts. 
Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour  of 
the  one  sex,  subsistence  became  less  precarious ;  by  that  of  the  other, 
lite  was  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  securing  the  objects  of  first 
necessity  in  an  infant  state,  by  providing  food,  raiment,  and  habitations  for 
the  rude  people  of  whom  he  tooK  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  attention 
towards  introducing  such  laws  and  policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happi- 
ness. By  his  institutions,  which  shall  be  more  particularly  explained 
hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  private  life  were  established,  and  the 
duties  resulting  from  them  prescribed  with  such  propriety,  as  gradually 
formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminif 
tration,  the  functions  of  persons  in  authority  were  so  precisely  defined,  and 
the  subordination  of  those  under  their  jurisdiction  maintained  with  such  a 
steady  hand,  that  the  society  in  which  he  presided  soon  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  regular  and  well  governed  state. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  Q\  Lords  of  Peru.  At  first  its  extent  was  small.  The  territjryof 
.Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But  within 
Its  narrow  precincts  he  exercised  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority. 
His  successors,  as  their  dominions  extended,  arrtjgated  a  similar  jurisdiction 
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over  t^ie  new  subjects  which  they  acquirpil ;  the  despotism  of  Asia  was 
not  more  complete.  The  Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but 
revered  as  divinities.  Tlieir  blood  was  held  to  be  sacred,  and,  by  prohi- 
bi'iinir  iHlerinarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  of  any  other  race.  Tlie  family,  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  was  distinguished  by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  omamrnts,  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  assume.  The  monarch  himself  appeared 
with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  for  him  alone  ;  and  received  from  his 
subjects  marks  of  obsequious  homage  and  respect  wliich  approached  almost 
to  adomtion. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded  power  of  their  monarch 
aeenis  to  have  been  uniformly  accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good  o 
their  subjects.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  conquest,  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  of  their  countrymen,  that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extend  their 
dominions,  but  the  desire  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  possessed,  among  the  barbarous  ]ieople 
whom  they  reduced.  During  a  succession  of  twelve  monarchs,  it  is  said 
that  not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent  character.* 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch 
from  the  founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne.  He  is  represented 
as  a  prince  distinguished  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race, 
hut  eminent  for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the  kingdom 
of  Q,uito  was  subjected,  a  conquest  of  such  extent  and  importance  as  almost 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  residing  in 
the  capital  of  that  valuable  province  which  he  had  added  (o  liis  dominions ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy 
against  polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the 
daughter  ot'  the  vanquished  monarch  of  Qjuito.  Slie  bore  him  a  son  named 
Atahualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Q,uito,  which  seems  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  he  api<ointed 
his  successor  in  that  kingdom,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Huascar, 
his  eldest  son  by  another  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians 
revered  the  memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  witn  greater  reputation 
and  s])lendour  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  destination  of  Huana  Capac 
concerning  the  S'iccession  appeared  so  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval  with  the 
empire,  and  founded  on  authority  deemed  sacred,  that  it  was  no  sooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  disgust.  Encouraged  by  those  sen- 
timents of  his  subjects,  Huascar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the  govern- 
ment of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  lawful  superior.  But  it  had 
been  the  first  care  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  lar^e  body  of  troops  wtiich  had 
accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  These  were  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian 
warriors,  to  whose  valour  Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  lor  all  his  vic- 
tories. Relying  on  their  sup^jort,  Atahualpa  first  eluded  his  brother's 
demand,  and  then  marched  agamst  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of  the  one  founded  on 
ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the  other  asserted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved 
Peru  in  a  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  under  a  succession  of  virtuous 
princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  In  such  a  contest  the  issue  was 
obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws 
Atahualpa  remained  victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory.  Con- 
scious of  the  defect  in  his  own  title  to  tlie  crown,  he  attempted  to  exter- 
minate the  royal  race,  lay  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun 
descended  from  Manco  Capac,  wnom  he  could  seize  either  by  force  or 
stratagem.  From  a  political  motive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival 
Huascar,  who  bad  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate 

*  Clcca  de  Leon,  Cliroii.  c.  44.    Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib,  x.  c.  4.  dec,  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  17, 
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01  the  empire,  was  prokinged  for  sonie  lime,  that  by  isaum^  orders  in  hia 
Dame,  the  usurper  might  more  easily  establish  his  own  authority.* 

When  Pizano  lanot'd  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  this  civil  war  raged 
between  the  two  brothers  in  its  greatest  fury.  Had  he  made  any  hostile 
attempt  in  his  former  visit  to  Peru,  in  the  year  one  thousand  live  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  have  encountered  the  force  of  a  powerful 
state,  united  under  a  monarch  possessed  of  capacitor  as  well  as  courage, 
and  unembarrassed  with  any  core  that  could  divert  him  from  opposnig  his 
progress.  But  at  this  time,  the  two  competitors,  though  they  received 
early  accounts  of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniard?, 
were  so  intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war  which  they  deemed  more 
interesting,  that  tney  paid  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconsiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom  it  would 
be  easy,  an  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when  more  at  leisure. 

By  tnifl  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof  Pizarro  could  have  no 
foresight,  and  of  which,  from  his  defective  mode  of  intercoursu  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  he  remained  long  ignorant,  he  was  pennitted  to 
cari^  on  bis  operations  unmolested,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire  before  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  stop  his  career. 
During  their  progress,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  some  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  this  struggle  between  the  two  contending  factions.  The  first 
complete  information  with  respect  to  it  they  received  from  messengers 
whom  Huascar  sent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid  against  Atahualpa, 
whom  he  represented  as  a  lebel  and  a  usurper.t  Pizarro  perceived  at 
once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence,  ana  foresaw  so  clearly  all  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this  divided  state  of  the  Kingdutn 
which  he  had  invaded,  thit  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expected  from  Panama,  he  determined  to  push  forward,  while  intestine 
discord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their 
whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking  part,  as  circumstances  should  incline 
him,  with  one  of  the  competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with  greater  ease 
to  crush  both.  Enterprising  as  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  their 
operations  against  Americans,  and  distinguished  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  hardljr  suppose  that,  after  havine 
proceeded  hitherto  slowly,  and  with  much  caution,  ne  would  have  changed 
at  once  his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured  upon  a  measure  so 
hazardous,  without  some  new  motive  or  prospect  to  justify  it. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  order  to  leave  a  garrison  in 
St.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend  a  station  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  of 
retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port  for  receiving  any  supplies 
which  should  come  from  Panama,  he  began  his  march  with  a  very  slender 
and  ill-accoutred  train  of  followers.  Tliey  consisted  of  sixty- two  horse- 
men [128],  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot  soldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were 
armea  with  cross  bows,  and  three  w  ith  muskets.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  Caxamaica,  a  small  town  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days'  march 
from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops.  Before  he  bad  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by 
the  Inca  met  him  with  a  valuable  present  from  that  prince,  accompanied 
with  a  nroffi  r  of  his  alliance,  and  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at 
Caxamaica.  Pizarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in 
America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambassadorof  avery  powerful  monarch, 
and  declaring  that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer 
Atahualpa  bis  aid  against  those  enemies  who  disputed  his  title  to  the 
tbrone.J 
As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  countiy  was  altogether 
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incurnprehen8il)le  to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  rarious  ttor^jccturea 
coiicurnirw;  it  without  being  able  to  decide  whetlier  they  should  consider 
their  new  gu'sts  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  who  bad  visited  them  from 
gome  benuti^-nt  motive,  or  at  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and 
enemies  to  their  repose  and  liberty.  The  continual  professions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  thum  with  the  knowledge  of  trjth, 
and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  happiness,  favoured  the  former  opinion ;  the 
outrages  which  they  commiUed,  their  rapaciousness  and  cruelty,  were 
awful  confirmations  of  the  latter.  While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  so  far  removed  all  the  Inca  s 
jeans  that  he  determined  tu  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity 
icross  the  sandy  desert  between  St.  iMichael  and  Motupe,  where  tint  most 
feeble  effort  of  an  enemj',  added  to  the  unavoidable  distresses  which  they 
siitTcred  in  passing  through  that  comfortless  region,  must  have  proved  fata) 
to  them  [t29l.  From  jVlotupe  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains  which 
encompassed  the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  passed  through  a  defile  so 
narrow  and  inaccessible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it  against  a 
numerous  army.  But  here  likewise,  from  the  same  inconsiderate  credulity 
of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition,  and  look  quiet  possession 
of  a  fort  erected  for  the  security  of  that  important  station.  As  they  now 
appro.'iched  near  to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  professions  of 
friendship ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  sent  them  presents  of 
greater  value  than  the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  possession  of  a  large  court,  on  pne 
side  of  which  was  a  house  which  the  Spanish  historians  call  a  palace  of 
the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  whole  surrounded  with 
a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had  posted  his  troops  in  this 
advantageous  station,  he  despatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  Hernando 
Soto  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a  league  distant  from 
the  town.  He  instructed  them  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he  had 
formerly  made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  with 
the  Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  visiting  his  country.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  respectful  hospi- 
tality usual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  most  cordial 
frienfls,  and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  commander  next  day 
in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the 
order  of  his  cq^rt,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his  subjects  approached 
his  person  and  obeyed  his  commands,  astonished  those  Spaniarrls  who  had 
never  met  in  America  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique 
of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  still  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  vast  profusion  of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  Inca's  camp. 
The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  in  which  the  rep.ist  olferco  to  them  was  serveil  up,  the  multitude 
of  utensils  of  every  kind  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  opened  prospects 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury could  form. 

On  tlieir  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds  were  yet  warm  with 
admiration  and  desire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave 
such  a  di.scription  of  it  to  their  countrymen  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  re- 
solution which  he  had  already  taken.  From  his  own  observation  of  Ame- 
rican manners  during  his  long  service  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from 
the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from  seizing  Montezuma,  he 
knew  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For 
this  purpose,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwith- 
itariaing  the  character  that  he  had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  from  a  power- 
ful moimrch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the 
repeated  oITlts  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendship  and  assist- 
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ancc,  he  determined  to  nv.-iil  hiinteif  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity  with 
which  Atnhunlpa  relied  on  his  prulL-sflions,  niid  to  seixe  tlie  person  of  the 
Inca  during  the  interview  to  whicli  he  hail  invited  him.  lie  prepared  lor 
the  execution  of  iiis  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  arrantu'inenl,  and 
with  as  little  compunction  as  if  it  had  reflected  no  disgrace  on  himself  or 
his  country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  small  squadrons,  unilcr  the 
command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Henalca/ar ;  his  infantry 
were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenty  of  most  tried  couraj^c,  whom  he 
kept  near  his  own  person  to  support  liiin  in  the  dangemus  service,  which 
he  reserved  for  himself;  the  artillery,  consisting  of  two  fieldpieces,*  and 
the  cross  bowmen,  were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  b^  which  Ataliu- 
alpa  was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to  keep  within  the  square, 
and  not  to  move  until  the  signal  for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning'  [Nov.  16]  the  Peruvian  camp  was  a!)  in  motion, 
But  as  Atahualpa  was  solicitous  to  appear  with  the  greatest  splendour  and 
magnificence  in  his  first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the  preparations  for 
this  were  so  tedious  that  the  day  was  far  advanced  l)efore  he  began  hji 
march.  Even  then,  lest  the  order  of  the  procession  should  be  dcranijcd, 
he  moved  so  slowl^r,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  apprehen- 
sive that  some  suspicion  of  their  intent irn  might  be  tiie  cause  of  this  delay. 
In  order  to  remove  this,  Pizarro  despatched  one  of  his  oflicers  with  fresh 
assurances  of  his  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached. 
First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  a  uniform  dress,  as  harbingers 
to  clear  the  way  before  him.  He  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or  couch 
adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almost  covered  with  plates  of 
gold  and  silver  enriched  with  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  some  chief  ollicers  of 
his  court,  carrietl  in  the  same  manner.  Several  bands  of  singers  and 
dancei-s  accompanied  this  cavalcade ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters,  Father  Vincent  Valverde, 
chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  discourse  explained  to  him  Ihe  doctrine 
of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  sufferings  and  rcsur* 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  Cod  s  vicegerent 
on  earth,  the  transmission  of^  nis  apostolic  power  by  succession  to  the 
Popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  King  of  Castile  by  Pope  Alexander  of 
all  the  regions  of  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  all  (his,  he  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Castile  as  his  lawful 
sovereign  j  promising,  if  he  complied  instantly  with  this  requisition,  that 
the  Castilian  monarc'h  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority  ;  but  if  he  should  impiously 
refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  he  denounced  war  against  him  in  his  masters 
name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  vengeance. 

This  strange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mysteries,  and  alluding  to  unknown 
facts,  of  which  no  power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  dis- 
tinct idea  to  an  American,  was  so  lamely  translated  by  an  unskilful  inter- 
preter, little  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  incapa- 
ble of  expressing  himself  with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  tnat 
its  general  tenour  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  Atahualpa.  Some 
parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation. His  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  observing, 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigned  by  hereditary 
succession  ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest 
should  pretend  to  dispose  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  that 
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II  siicli  .1  prcpusteroiiA  K^imi  hml  Ix'pii  inmlo,  lie,  whu  was  the  nghtriil  po»> 
leMfior,  r«hi!4e<l  to  conlirin  it :  that  he  had  no  inclination  (c  reiK>uncc  the 
relif{ion!i  institutions  vstahlislied  hy  hi<i  ancestuni ;  nor  would  he  forsalt^ 
the  Hervice  of  the  Sun,  the  innnort.^l  divinity  whum  he  iiid  his  peoitU  ro- 
vered,  in  order  to  worship  the  Ood  of  the  Spaniirds,  who  wa-^  «<uhjccl  to 
death  ;  that  with  respect  toother  matters  containei  in  his  discDinsf.  as  he 
had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  understand  their  me.in- 
iri)?,  he  desired  to  know  where  the  priest  had  learned  thitip's  so  extraordi 
nary.  "  In  this  hook,"  answered  Valverde,  reaching;  out  to  him  his  hre- 
viary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and,  turnin(|f  over  the  leaves,  lilted  it 
to  his  ear:  "'Phis,'  viys  he,  "  is  silent;  it  tells  me  nothing;"  and  threw 
il  with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  running  towards  his 
countrymen,  cried  out,  "To arms,  Christians,  to  arms:  the  word  of  God 
is  insulted  ;  avenze  this  profanation  on  those  impious  uoks"  [1:10]. 

Pizarro,  who,  during;  tnis  lonj^  conference,  haU  with  dimculty  restrained 
his  soldiers,  eaeer  to  seize  the  rich  spoils  of  which  they  had  now  so  near 
a  view,  iinme(iiately  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the  martial  music 
struck  up,  the  cannon  and  niusKets  began  to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out 
fiercely  to  tire  charge,  the  infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peru- 
vians, astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expect, 
and  dismayed  with  the  destructive  elfect  of  the  firearms,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble iiii|)ression  of  the  cavaliy,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on  every 
side,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to  detend  thein- 
i<i  Ives.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly  to- 
wards the  Inca  ;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  officious 
zeal,  and  lell  jn  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  another  in 
sacrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  sacred  person  o( 
their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat ;  and  Pi- 
zarro, seizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  aracged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch  increased  the 
precipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards 
every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  oarbarity  continued  to 
slaughter  wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  offered  to  resist.  The  car- 
nage did  not  cease  until  the  close  of  day.  Above  four  thousand  Peru- 
vians were  killed.  Not  a  single  Spaniarff  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but 
Pizarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers, 
while  stiuggling  eagorlv  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca  [131]. 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards 
had  yet  formed  concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru  ;  and  they  were  so  trans- 
ported with  the  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  their 
success,  thyt  they  passed  the  night  in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to 
indigent  adventurers  on  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe  a  calamity  which  he 
so  litth  expected  to  be  real.  But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate, 
and  the  d»yection  into  which  he  sunk  w.as  in  proportion  to^  the  height  of 
grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  losing  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  su  .:h  a  prisoner, 
laboured  to  console  him  with  professions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  cor- 
responded ill  with  his  actions.  By  residing  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Inca 
quickly  discovered  their  ruling  passion,  which  indeed  they  were  nowise 
solicitous  to  conceal,  and,  by  applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
bis  liberty.  He  offered  as  a  ransom  what  astonished  the  Spaniards,  even 
after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The 
apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  breadth  ;  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels  of  gold  as  high  as 
he  could  reach.  Pizarro  closed  eagerly  with  this  tempting  proposfll,  and 
a  line  was  drawn  upon  the  walls  otthe  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipulated 
height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise. 
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Atahualpa,  transported  with  having  ohtained  some  prospect  of  liberty 
took  measures  instantly  for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  sending 
messengers  to  Cuzco,  Q,uitn,  and  other  places,  where  gold  had  been  amass- 
ed in  lare-est  quantities,  either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the 
houses  of  the  Inca,  to  bring  what  was  necessary  for  completing  his  ransom 
directly  to  Caxamalca.  Triough  Atahualpa  was  now  in  the  custody  of  his 
enemies,  yet  so  much  were  the  Peruvians  accustomed  to  respect  every 
mandate  issued  by  their  sovereign,  that  his  orders  were  executed  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  thij 
means,  the  subjects  of  the  Inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by 
forming  any  otner  scheme  for  his  relief;  and  though  the  force  of  the  em- 
pire was  still  entire,  no  preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of  their  monarch.*  The  Spaniards 
remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and  unmolested.  Small  detachments  of 
their  number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and,  instead  of 
meeting  with  any  opposition,  were  every  where  received  with  marks  of 
the  most  submissive  respect  [132]. 

Inconsiderable  as  those  parties  were,  and  desirous  as  Pizarro  might  be 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  interior  state  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not 
about  this  time  [December],  received  an  account  of  Almagro's  having 
landed  at  St.  Michael  with  such  a  reinforcement  as  would  almost  double  the 
number  of  his  followers.!  The  arrival  of  this  long  expected  succour  was 
not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  saw 
the  power  of  his  t-nemies  increase ;  and  as  he  knew  neither  the  source 
whence  they  derived  their  supplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  wete 
conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  inundation  that 
poured  in  upon  his  dominions  might  rise  [1633].  While  disquieted  with 
such  apprehensions,  he  learned  that  some  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco, 
had  visited  his  brother  Huascar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  confined, 
and  that  the  captive  prince  had  represented  to  them  the  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  espouse  it,  had  promised  them  a  quantity 
of  treasure  greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  for  his 
ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen  to  this  proposal,  Atahualpa  per- 
ceived his  own  destruction  to  be  inevitable;  and  suspecting  that  their 
insatiable  thirst  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  it, 
he  determined  to  sacrifice  his  brother's  life  that  he  mi^ht  save  his  own ; 
and  his  orders  for  this  purpose  were  executed,  like  all  his  other  commands, 
with  scitipulous  punctuality.! 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  loaded  with  treasure.  A  great  part  of  the  stipulated  quantity 
was  now  amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  only  thing 
which  prevented  the  whole  from  being  brought  in,  was  the  remoteness  of 
the  provinces  where  it  was  deposited.  But  such  vast  piles  of  gold 
presented  continually  to  the  view  of  needy  soldiers,  had  so  inflamed  Ineir 
avarice,  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  restrain  their  impatience  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders  were  given  for  melting  down 
the  whole,  except  some  pieces  of*^  curious  fabric  reserved  as  a  present  for 
the  emperor.  After  setting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  soldiers  which  arrived  with  Almagro, 
there  remained  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  The  festival  of  St.  James 
[July  25],  the  patron  saini  of  Spain,  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  partition 
of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  strongly  marks  the 
strange  alliance  of  fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  ihave  more  than  once 
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bad  occasion  to  point  out  as  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  "Sevf  World.  Though  assembled  to  divide  the  spoils  nf  an 
innocent  people,  procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  (he  transaction 
began  witn  a  solemn  invocation  of  th  ameofGod,*  as  if  the^  could  have  ex- 
pected the  guidance  of  heaven  in  dist.  juting  those  wagesof  iniquity.  In  this 
division  above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  in  effective 
value  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the  present  century,  fell  to  the  share 
of  each  horseman,  and  half  that  sum  to  each  foot  soldier.  Pizarro  himself, 
and  his  officers,  received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  history  oi  such  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth 
by  military  service,  nor  was  ever  a  sum  so  great  divided  among  so  small 
a  number  of  soldiers.  Many  of  thepi  having  received  a  recompense  for 
their  services  far  beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  were  so  impatient  to 
retire  from  fatigue  and  danger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  their  native  country  in  ease  and  opulence,  that  they  demanded 
their  discharge  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro,  sensible  that  from 
such  men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  in 
suffering,  and  persuaded  that  wherever  tney  went  the  display  of  their 
riches  would  allure  adventurers,  less  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his 
standard,  granted  their  suit  without  r,;luctance,  and  permitted  above  sixty 
of  them  to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with 
an  account  of  his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for  the  emperor.t 

The  Spaniards  having  di.ided  among  them  the  treasure  amassed  for  the 
Inca's  ransom,  he  insisted  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  setting  him 
at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  further  from  Pizarro's  thoughts.  During  his 
long  service  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbibed  (hose  ideas  and  maxims 
of  his  fellow-soldiers,  which  led  them  to  consider  its  inhabitants  as  an 
inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
men.  In  his  compact  with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other  object  tlian  to 
amuse  his  captive  with  such  a  prospect  of  recovering  his  liberty,  as  mi^ht 
induce  him  to  lend  all  the  aid  of  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth 
of  his  kingdom.  Having  now  accomplished  this,  he  no  longer  regarded 
his  plighted  faith ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  credulous  prince  hoped 
to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had  secretly  resolved  to  bereave  him  of 
life.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
this  action,  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious  that  stains  the  Spani:ih  name, 
amidst  all  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conquests 
of  the  New  Worid. 

Though  Pizarro  had  seized  the  Inca  in  imitation  of  Cortes's  conduct 
towards  the  Mexican  monarch,  he  did  not  possess  talents  for  carrying  on 
•he  same  artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitute  of  the  temper  and  address 
.requisite  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  prisoner,  he  never  reaped  ail 
ihe  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived  from  being  master  of  his 
person  a!id  authority.  Atahualpa  was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities 
and  discernment  than  Montezuma,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  more 
thoroughly  into  the  character  and  intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual 
suspicion  and  distrust  accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The  strict 
attention  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a  captive  of  such  import- 
ance, greitly  increased  the  fatigue  of  militaiy  duty.  The  utility  of  keep- 
ing him  appeared  inconsiderable  ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  encumbrance, 
from  which  he  wished  to  be  delivered.! 

Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand  of  an  equal  share  in 
the  Inca's  ransom ;  and  though  Pizarro  had  bestowed  upon  the  private 
men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they  still  continued  dissatisfied. 
They  were  apprehensive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner 
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Pizarro's  soldiers  would  apply  whatever  treasure  should  be  acquired,  to 
make  up  what  was  wanting  ot'  the  quantity  stipulated  for  his  ransuin,  and 
under  that  pretext  exclude  uieni  from  any  part  ot  it.  They  insisted  eagerly 
on  putting  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  might  there- 
after  be  on  an  equal  footing.* 

Pizarro  himself  began  to  be  alarmed  with  accounts  of  foices  assembling 
m  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  having 
issued  orders  for  that  pi^rpose.  1  hese  fears  and  suspicions  were  artfully 
hicreased  by  Philippilio,  one  of  the  Indians,  whom  Pizarro  had  carried 
off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
and  whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The  function  which  he 
performed  admitting  Diis  man  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  captive 
monarch,  he  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  to  raise 
his  affections  to  a  Coya,  or  descendant  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atahualpa's 
wives ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  gratifying  that  passion  during  the  life 
of  the  monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  such 
accounts  of  the  Inca^s  secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken 
Uieir  jealousy,  and  excite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded  the  life  of  the  Inca, 
and  Philippilio  laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations,  that  unhappy 
prince  inadvertently  contributed  to  hasten  his  own  fate.  During  his  con- 
finement he  had  attached  himself  with  peculiar  affection  to  lierdinand 
Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto ;  who,  as  they  were  persons  of  birth  and 
education  superior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom  they  served,  were 
accustomed  to  behave  with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the  taptive 
monarch.  Soothed  with  this  respect  from  persons  of  such  high  rank,  i^e 
delighted  in  their  society.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  he  was 
always  uneasy  and  overawed.  This  dread  soon  came  to  oe  mingled  with 
contempt.  Amon^  all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  most  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing  ;  and  he  long  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he 
should  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  determine  this, 
he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of 
God  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  showed  successively  to  several 
Spaniards,  asking  its  meaning ;  and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without 
hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At  length  Pizarro  entered ;  and, 
on  presenting  it  to  him,  he  blushed,  and  with  some  confusion  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment  Atahualpa  considered 
him  as  a  mean  person  less  instructed  than  his  own  soldiers ;  and  he  had 
not  address  enough  to  conceal  the  sentiments  with  which  this  discovery 
inspired  hini.  To  be  the  object  of  a  barbarian's  scorn,  not  only  mortified  the 
pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited  such  resentment  in  his  breast,  as  added  force 
to  all  the  other  considerations  which  prompted  hun  to  put  the  Inca  to 
death.t 

But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  violent  action,  and 
that  he  himself  might  be  exempted  from  standing  singly  responsible  for 
the  commission  of  it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  tiy  the  Inca  with  all  the  formalities 
observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro, 
with  two  assistants,  were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  to 
condemn  ;  an  attorney-general  was  named,  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  in 
the  king's  name  ;  counsellors  wore  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his 
defence ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court. 
Before  this  strange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  still  more  amazing. 
It  consisted  of  ynricr.is  articles  ;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard,  had  dis- 
possessed the  ridiilul  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurj)ed  the  regal  power; 
th'it  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to  death  ;  that  he  was  an 
idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted  l)tit  commanded  the  ollering  of  human 
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sacrifices  ;  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines ;  that  since  his  iin* 
prisonment  he  had  wasted  and  embezzled  the  royal  treasures,  which  now 
belonged  of  ri^ht  to  the  conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his  subjects  to 
take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  On  these  heads  of  accusation,  some  of 
which  are  so  ludicrous,  others  so  absurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in 
making  them  the  foundation  of  a  serious  procedure,  is  not  less  surprising 
than  his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  go  on  to  try  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  With  resrinct  to  each  of 
tne  articles,  witnesses  were  examined  ;  but  as  they  deliverea  their  evidence 
in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their  words 
vi^hatever  turn  best  suited  his  malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  pre-de- 
termined  In  their  opinion,  this  evidence  appeared  sufficient.  They  pro- 
nounced Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar 
Valverde  prostituted  the  authority  of  his  sacred  function  to  confirm  this 
sentence,  and  by  his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just.  Astonished  at  his 
fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises,  and  by  en- 
treaties that  ne  might  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be  the 
'  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  led  instantly  to  execution ;  and  what  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  last  moments,  the  same  monk  who  had  just  ratified  his 
doom,  offered  to  console  and  attempted  to  convert  him.  The  most 
powerful  argument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  was  a  promise  of  mitigation  in  his  punishment.  The 
dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from  the  trembling  victim  a  desire  of 
receiving  baptism.  The  ceremony  was  performed ;  and  Atahualpa,  instead 
of  being  burnt,  was  strangled  at  tne  staKe.* 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  nation,  even  among  the  proflic;ate 
adventurers  which  it  sent  forth  to  conquer  and  desolate  the  New  World, 
there  were  persons  who  retained  some  tincture  of  the  Castilian  generosity 
and  honour.  Though,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
had  set  out  for  Spain,  and  Suto  was  sent  on  a  separate  command  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Caxamaica,  this  odious  transaction  was  not  carried  on  without 
censure  and  opposition.  Several  officers,  and  among  those  some  of  the 
greatest  reputation  and  most  respectable  families  in  the  service,  not  only 
remonstrated  but  protested  against  this  measure  of  their  general,  as  dis- 
graceful to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a 
violation  of  public  faith,  and  a  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over  an  inde 
pendent  monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But  their  laudable  endeavours 
were  vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinion  of  such  as  held  every  thing  to  be 
lawful  which  they  deemed  advantageous,  prevailed.  History,  however, 
records  even  the  unsuccessful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applause  ;  and  the 
Spanish  writers,  in  relating  events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more 
conspicuous  than  its  humanity,  have  not  failed  to  preserve  the  names  of 
those  who  made  this  laudable  effort  to  save  their  country  from  the  infamy 
of  having  perpetrated  such  a  crime. t 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  of  his  sons  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  ho{)ing  that  a  young  man  without  experience  might 
prove  a  more  passive  instrument  in  his  liands  than  an  ambitious  monarch, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent  command.  The  people  ot 
Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent  country,  acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother 
of  Huascar,  as  Inca.J  But  neither  possessed  the  authority  wnich  belonged 
to  a  sovereign  of  Peru.  The  violent  convulsions  into  which  the  empire 
had  been  thrown,  first  by  the  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and  tnen 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  hnd  not  only  deranged  the  order  of  the 
Peruvian  government,  but  almost  dissolved  its  frame.    W^hen  they  beheld 
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their  rnonarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of  strangers,  and  at  last  suffering  an 
u^nominious  death,  the  people  in  several  provinces,  as  if  thejr  had  been  set 
free  from  every  restraint  of  law  and  decency,  broke  out  into  the  mort 
licentious  excesses,*  So  many  descendants  of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only 
their  influence  in  the  state  diminished  with  their  number,  but  the  accua> 
tomed  reverence  for  that  sacred  race  sensibly  decreased.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
aspired  to  independent  authority,  and  usurped  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
had  no  title.  The  general  who  commandea  for  Atahualpa  in  Qjuito,  seized 
the  brother  and  children  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and,  dis- 
claiming any  connection  with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
separate  kingdom  for  himself.t 

The  Spaniards  with  pleasure  beheld  the  spirit  of  discord  diffusing  itself, 
and  the  vigour  of  government  relaxing  among  the  Peruvians.  The^-  con- 
sidered those  disoraers  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastening  towards  its  dis- 
solution. Pizarro  no  loiter  hesitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco,  and  he 
bad  received  such  conshderable  reinforcements,  that  be  could  venture,  with 
little  danger,  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  counti-^r'.  The 
account  of  the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  be  had  tbreseen. 
No  sooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  whom 
he  had  given  their  discharge  after  the  partition  of  the  Inca's  ransom,  arrive 
at  Panama,  and  display  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their  astonished  coun- 
trymen, than  fame  spread  the  account  with  such  exaggeration  through  all 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the  governoi-s  of  Guatimala, 
Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  could  hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their  juris- 
diction, from  abandoning  their  possessions, and  crowding  to  that  inexhaustible 
source  of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru.|  In  spite  of  every 
check  and  regulation,  such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that  Pizarro  began 
his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  after  leavit^  a  considerable 
garrison  in  St.  Michael,  under  the  command  of  Benalcazar.  The  Peruvians 
had  assembled  some  laige  bodies  of  troops  to  oppose  his  prepress.  Several 
fierce  encounters  happened.  But  they  terminated  like  all  the  actions  in 
America  ;  a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the  natives  were  put 
to  flight  with  incredible  slaughter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found  there, 
even  after  all  that  the  natives  had  carried  off  and  concealed,  either  from  a 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred 
to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceed  in  value  what  had  been  received  as 
Atahualpa  3  ransom.  But  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  accustomed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  great 
number  of  adventurers,  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  same  surprise, 
either  from  novelty,  or  the  largeness  of  the  sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of 
each  individual  [1331. 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  son  of  Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated 
as  Inca,  died  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  substituted  no  person  in  his  place,  the 
title  of  Manco  Capac  seems  to  have  been  universally  recognisea.§ 

While  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  employed,  Benalcazar,  governor  of 
St.  Michael,  an  able  and  enterprising  officer,  was  ashamed  of  remaining 
inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his  name  distinguished  among  the  dis- 
"voverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  The  seasonable  arrival  of  a 
/resh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama  and  Nicaragua  put  it  in  his  power  to 
gratify  this  passion.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  infant  settle- 
ment  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and 
set  out  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Q,uito,  where,  according  tc  the  report  of 


*  llerrera,  dtic.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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dee.  5.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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the  natives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  Notwith- 
standing t'le  distance  of  tliat  city  from  St.  Michaol,  the  difficulty  oi 
marching  through  a  mountainous  country  covered  wiUi  woods,  and  the 
frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  best  troops  in  Peru  cominanded  by  a 
skilful  leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  perseverance  of  Benalca/ar 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  he  entered  Qpito  with  his  victorious  troops. 
But  they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives  now  acquainted 
to  their  sorrow  with  the  predominant  passion  of  their  invaders,  and  knowing 
bow  to  disappoint  it,  had  carried  on  all  those  treasures,  the  prospect  of 
which  had  prompted  them  to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had 
supported  them  under  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  they  had 
to  struggle  in  carrying  it  on.* 

Benuicazar  was  not  the  only  Spanish  leader  who  attacked  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  The  fame  of  its  riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  enemy. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  eminently  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  having  obtained  the  government  of  Guatiinala  as  a 
recompense  for  his  valour,  soon  became  disgusted  with  a  life  of  uniform 
tranquillity,  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  militaiy 
service.  The  glory  and  wealth  acauirecf  by  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
heightened  this  passion,  and  gave  it  a  determined  direction.  Believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Qjiiito  did  not  lie  within  the 
limits  of  tlie  province  allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  resolved  to  invade  it.  The 
high  reputation  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  every  quarter. 
He  embarked  with  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  above  two  hundred  were 
of  such  distinction  as  to  serve  on  horseback.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo, 
and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  proper  guides  to  con- 
duct him,  attempted  to  march  directly  to  Qjjito,  by  following  the  course 
of  the  river  Guayoquil,  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  towards  its 
head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  most  impracticable  in  all  America,  his 
troops  endured  such  fatigue  in  forcing  their  way  through  forests  and 
marshes  on  the  low  grounds,  and  suffered  so  much  from  excessive  cold 
when  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  that  before  they  reached  the 
plain  of  Q,uito,  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and  half  their  horses  died,  and  the 
rest  were  so  much  dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  lor  ser- 
vice [134],  There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians,  but  of  Spaniards, 
drawn  in  hostile  array  against  them.  Pizarro  having  received  an  account 
of  Alvarado's  armament,  tiad  detached  Almagro  with  some  troops  to  oppose 
this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurisdiction ;  and  these  were  joined  by  Be- 
nalcazar  and  his  victorious  party.  Alvarado,  though  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  enemies  whom  he  did  rzl  ^..pect,  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge.  But, 
by  the  interposition  of  some  moderate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable 
accommodation  took  place ;  and  the  fatal  period  wnen  Spaniards  sus- 
pended their  conquests  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen, was  postponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to  return  ♦o  his 
goveriT\ent,  upon  Almagro's  paying  liim  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  defray 
the  expense  of  his  armament.  Most  of  his  followers  rennained  in  the 
country ;  and  an  expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro  and  bis  colony  with 
ruin,  contributed  to  augment  its  strength  t 

1534.]  By  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  Spain.  The  im- 
mense quantities  of  gold  and  silver  which  he  imported  [^-^^J  filled  the  king- 
dom with  no  less  astonishment  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Pizarro  was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  bearer  of  a  present  so  rich  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of  their  acquisitions  in  America, 

•  Zarate.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Vcpa,  p.  1 1.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Ilerrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  11, 18.  lib.  v.  c.  3, 4 
lib  vi.  c.  :i.  1  ZaraU',  lib.  ii.  c.  10— i:t.    Vt'ca,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  2.  9,  &c.    Gomara  Hist  e. 

13(3,  &c.    Uoinciia.  Ui»l.  Gualiiiial,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Ilerrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  vi.  c,  1, 3.  7,  8. 
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even  after  they  had  been  ten  years  masters  of  Mexico.  In  recompense  of 
his  brother's  services,  his  authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and 
privileges,  and  the  addition  of  seventy  leagues,  extending  aior^  the  coast, 
to  the  southward  of  the  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro 
received  the  honours  which  he  liad  so  long  desired.  The  title  of  Adrian- 
tado,  or  governor,  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  oyer  two  hun- 
dred leagues  of  country,  stretching  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  tlie  province 
allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  accepta 
ble  to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and  soon  set  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accom 
panied  by  many  persons  of  higher  rank  than  bad  yet  served  in  that 
country.* 

Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached  Peru  before  he  arrived  there 
himself.  Almagro  no  sooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant 
of  an  independent  government,  than  pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  imperial 
residence  of  the  Incas,  lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render 
himself  master  of  that  important  station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro  pre 
pared  to  oppose  him.    Lach  of  the  contending  parties  was  supported  by 

Eovverful  adherents,  and  the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated 
y  the  sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.  The  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Almagro  had  never  been  cordial.  The  treachery 
of  Pizarro  in  engrossing  to  himself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  which 
ou^ht  to  have  been  divided  with  his  associate,  was  always  present  in  both 
their  thoughts.  The  former,  conscious  of  his  own  perfidy,  did  not  expect 
forgiveness  ;  the  latter  feeling,  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was  impatient 
to  be  avenged  ;  and  though  avarice  and  ambition  had  induced  them  not 
only  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  but  even  to  act  in  concert  while  in  pur- 
suit of  wealth  and  power,  no  sooner  did  they  obtain  possession  of  these, 
than  the  same  passions  which  had  formed  this  temporary  union,  gave  rise 
to  jealousy  and  discord.  To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  small  band  ot 
interested  dejpendants,  who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar  to  such  men, 
heightened  their  suspicions,  and  magnified  every  appearance  of  ofTeiice. 
But  with  all  those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  assiduously 
cherished,  each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and 
courage  of  his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open 
n'pture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  ana  the  address  min- 
fe.v'd  with  firmness  which  he  manifested  in  his  expostulations  with  Almagro 
and  his  partisans,  averted  that  evil  lor  the  present.  A  new  reconcHialion 
took  place  ;  the  chief  article  ot  which  was,  that  Almagro  should  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and  if  b  >  did  not  find  in  that  province  an  establish- 
ment adequate  to  his  meiit  ana  expectations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  indemiii 
fication,  should  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This  new  agreement, 
though  confirmed  [June  12]  with  the  same  sacred  solemnities  as  their  first 
contract,  was  observed  with  as  little  fidelity.* 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  transaction,  Pizarro  ma.ched 
back  to  the  countrien  on  the  seacoast ;  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval 
of  tranquillity  undisturbed  by  any  enemy,  either  Spaniard  or  Indian,  he 
applied  himself  with  that  persevering  ardc)ur,  which  distinguishes  his  cha- 
racter, to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  government  into  the  extensive  pro- 
vinces subject  to  his  authority.  Though  ill  qualified  by  his  education 
to  enter  into  any  disquisition  concerning  the  principles  of  civil  policy,  and 
little  accustomed  by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangeiiif-r.U 
his  natural  sagacity  supplied  the  want  both  of  science  and  experience.  Me 
distributed  the  country  into  various  districts  ;  he  appointed  proper  magis- 
trates to  pieside  in  each ;  and  established  regulations  concerning  the  ad- 
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oiinistration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  working  oi 
the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  simple,  but  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  prosperity.  But  though,  for  the  present, 
be  adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  state  of  his  colony,  his  aspiring  mind 
looked  forward  to  iU  future  grandeur.  He  considered  himself  as  layine 
the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  and  with  much  soli- 
citude, in  what  place  he  should  fix  the  seat  of  government.  Cuzco,  the 
imperial  city  of  the  Incas,  was  situated  in  a  comer  of  the  empire,  above 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  much  further  from  Q,uito,  a  province 
of  whose  value  he  had  formed  a  high  idea.  No  other  settlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  so  considerable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure 
the  Spaniards  to  f^.x  their  residence  in  it.  But  in  marchiiig  through  the 
country,  Pizarro  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  val- 
ley of  Rimac,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  hest  cultivated  in  Peru. 
There,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  with  the  vale  which 
it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Callao,  the  most 
commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  he 
destined  to  be  the  capital  of  his  government  [Jan.  18,  1535].  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
laid  the  first  stone  at  that  season  when  the  church  celebrates  the  festival  of 
the  Three  Kings,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles, 
the  joint  sovereigns  of  Castile.  This  name  it  still  retains  among  the 
Spaniards,  in  all  legal  and  formal  deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known  to 
foreigners  by  that  ol  Lama,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Under  his  inspection,  the  builuinp  advanced 
with  such  rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  mag- 
nificent palace  that  he  erected  for  himself,  and  by  the  stately  houses  bunt 
by  several  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  some  indication  of  its 
subsequent  grandeur.* 

In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with  Pizarro,  Almagro  began 
bis  march  towards  Chili ;  and  as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
virtues  most  admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and  fearless  courage, 
his  standard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and  seventy  nien,  the  greatest 
body  of  Europeans  that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru.  From  im- 
patience to  finish  the  expedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of  hardship  and 
danger  acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  served  long  in  America^ 
Almagro,  instead  of  advancing  along  the  level  country  on  the  coast,  chose 
to  march  across  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was  shorter  indeed,  but 
almost  impracticable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to  every 
calamity  which  men  can  suffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  elevated  regions  of  the  torrid  'one,  where  the 
degree  of  cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  .iie  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  perished;  and  the  survivors,  when  they  descended  into  the 
fertile  plains  ofChili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  They  found  there 
a  race  of  men  very  different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  in- 
dependent, and  in  their  bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  vigour  of  spirit, 
nearly  resembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America.  Though  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  still  more 
■astonished  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry  ana  the  effects  of  their  fire- 
arms, the  Cliilese  S(X)n  recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themselves  with  obstinacy,  but  to  attack  their  new  enemies  with 
more  determined  fierceness  than  any  American  natio..  had  "litherto  dis- 
covered. The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  coun- 
try, and  collected  some  considerable  quantities  of  gold  ;  but  were  so  far 
from  thinking  of  making  any  settlement  amidst  such  formidable  neighbours, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  issue 

♦  Herrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  12.  lib.  vil.  c.  13.    Calaiicho,  Coronica,  Ub.  1.  c.  37.    Burneuvo,  Lima 
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of  the  expedition  still  remained  extremely  dubious,  when  they  were  recalled 
from  it  by  an  unexpected  revolution  at  Peru.*  The  causes  of  this  impor 
tant  event  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  source. 

So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  from  every  Spanish  colony  in 
America,  and  all  with  such  high  expectations  of  accumulating  independent 
fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  notions  so  extravagjant,  any 
mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by  schemes  of  patient  industry, 
would  have  been  not  only  a  disappointment,  but  an  insult.  In  order  to  find 
occupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  safety  be  allowed  to  remain  in- 
active,  Pizarro  encouraged  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  had 
lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  visited.  Several  large  bodies  were  j()rmed  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  about  the  time  that  Al 


ilmagro  set  out  for  Chili,  they 
.     No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac. 


niair,hed  into  reinote  districts  of  the  country,  no  sooner  aia  i»ianco  ';apac, 
the  Inca,  observe  the  inconsiderate  security  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  dis- 
persing their  trmms,  and  that  only  a  handful  of  soldiers  remained  in  Cuzco, 
under  .luan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period 
was  at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights,  for  avenging  the  wrone;s 
of  his  country,  and  extirpating  its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched 
by  the  Spaniards  who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors 
at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  communicating  his  scheme  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  it.  Among  people  accus- 
tomed to  revere  their  sovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint  of  his  will  carries 
the  authority  of  a  command  ;  and  they  themselves  were  now  convinced, 
by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  their  invaders,  that  the  fond  hopes 
which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their  voluntaiy  departure  were  Mti*- 
gether  vain.  All  perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was 
requisite  to  expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with 
the  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans. 

After  sbrne  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Inca  to  make  his  escape,  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  happening  to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco  [1536],  he  obtained 
permission  from  him  to  attend  a  great  festival  which  was  to*be  celebrated  a 
few  leagues  from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of  that  solenuiity,  the  great 
men  of  the  empire  were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the  Inca  joined  them,  the 
standard  of  war  was  erected ;  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  fighting  men, 
from  the  confines  of  Q,uito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Many 
Spaniards,  living  securely  on  the  settlements  allotted  them,  were  massacred. 
Several  detachments,  as  they  marched  carelessly  through  a  country  which 
seemed  to  be  tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  ofl"  to  a  man. 
An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  writers)  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  endeavoured 
to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards.  Another  forrai 
dable  body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  closely  shut  up.  There 
was  no  longer  any  communication  between  the  two  cities ;  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Peruvians  spreading  over  the  country,  intercepted  every 
messeng;er  ;  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  each  boded  the  worst  concerning 
the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  persons  who 
kad  survived  the  general  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Peru.t 
_  It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded  in  person,  that  the  Peru- 
vians made  their  chief  efforts.  During  nine  montns  they  carried  on  the 
siege  with  incessant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ;  and  though  they  dis- 
played not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  con- 
ducted some  of  thfir  operations  in  a  n;:i.iner  which  discovered  greater 
sagacity,  and  a  genius  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  military 

'Zaraie,  lili.  lii  c.  1.    Ooinara  Hist.  c.  131.    Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  II.  c.  20.     OvaleHlst.  de  <liilp,lili. 
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jrt.  They  not  only  observed  the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  derived 
from  their  discipline  and  their  weapons,  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  former,  and  turned  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a  considera- 
ble body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords,  tne  spears,  and  buck« 
lers,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom  they  had  cut 
off  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  country.  These  they  endeavoured  to  marshal 
in  lliat  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experience  had  taught  them  that 
the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irresistible  force  in  action.  Some 
appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanish  muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and 
resolution  enough  to  use  them.  A  few  of  the  boldest,  among  whom  was 
the  Inca  himscff,  were  mounted  on  the  horses  which  they  hud  taken,  and 
advanced  briskly  to  the  charge  like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in 
the  rest.  It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those  imper- 
fect essays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  European  arms,  that 
the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards  [I'Jfi].  In  spite  of  the  valour, 
heightened  by  despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco, 
Maiico  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one-half  of  his  capital ;  and  in  their 
various  eiTorts  to  drive  him  out  of  it,  the  Spaniartis  lost  Juan  Pizarro,  the 
best  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  some  other  persons  of  note. 
Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  incessant  duty,  distressed  with  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  despairing  of  being  able  any  longer  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  daily  increased,  the  soldiers  became  impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  either  of  joining  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  survived, 
or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  tinding  some  means  of  escaping 
from  a  country  which  had  been  so  fat?.'  o  the  Spanish  name.*  While  they 
were  brooding  over  those  desponding  thoughts,  which  their  olTicers  ktbour- 
ed  in  vain  to  dispel,  Alinagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuzco. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  Almagro  concerning  the  general  insurrection 
of  the  Peruvians,  were  such  as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hesitation, 
to  relinquish  the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  country- 
men. But  in  (tus  resolution  he  was  contirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous, 
but  more  interesting.  By  the  same  messenger  who  brought  him  intelli- 
gence of  the  lnca*s  revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creating  him  go- 
vernor of  Chili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Upon  consi- 
den'ng  the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradiction,  that 
Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally 
solicitous  to  p'ovenl  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of  their 
capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  From  impatience 
to  accomplish  both,  he  ventured  to  return  by  a  new  route  ;  and  in  march- 
ir,g  through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  coast,  he  suffered  from  heat  and  drought, 
calamities  of  a  new  species  hardly  inferior  to  those  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  by  cold  and  famine  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

1537.]  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment.  The  Spaniards 
and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  solicitude.  The 
former,  as  he  did  not  study  to  conceal  his  pretensions,  were  at  a  loss  whe- 
ther to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precautions  againsl  him  as 
an  enemy.  The  latter,  knowing  the  points  in  contest  b'itween  him  and 
his  countrymen,  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  more  to  hope  than  to 
dread  from  his  operations.  Almagro  himself,  unacquainted  with  the  detail 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  his  absence,  and  solicitous  to  learn 
the  precise  posture  of  attairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  slowly,  and 
with  great  circumspection.  Various  negotiations  with  both  parties  were 
set  on  ftx)t.  The  inca  conducted  them  on  his  part  with  much  address 
At  first  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Almagro ;  and  arter  many 
fruitless  overtures,  despairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  he 

*  Herrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii  c.  4. 
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attacked  him  by  surprise  with  a  numerous  body  of  chosen  troops.  But  th« 
Spanish  discipline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted  superiority.  The 
Peruvians  were  repulsed  with  such  slaughter  that  a  great  part  of  their 
army  dispersed,  and  Almai^ro  proceeded  to  the  grates  of  Cuzco  without 
interruption. 

The  Pizarroa,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head  against  the  Peru- 
vians, directed  all  their  attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took  mea- 
sures  to  obstruct  his  entry  into  the  capital.  Prudence,  however,  restrained 
both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning  their  arms  against  one  another, 
while  surrounded  by  common  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
slaughter.  Different  schemes  of  accommodation  were  proposed.  Each 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  gene- 
rous, open,  affable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many  adherents  of  the 
Pizarros,  who  were  disgusted  with  their  harsh,  domineering  manners. 
Encouraged  by  this  detection,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  sur- 
prised ihe  sentinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and,  investing  the  house 
where  the  two  brothers  resided,  compelled  them,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Almagro^s  claim  of  Jurisdiction  over  Cuzco 
was  universally  acknowledged,  and  a  form  of  administration  established  in 
his  name.* 

Two  or  three  persons  only  were  killed  in  this  first  act  of  civil  hostihj ; 
but  it  was  soon  followed  by  scenes  more  bloody.  Francisco  Pii.ilf) 
having  dispersed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invested  Lima,  and  re^eivad 
some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered 
five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Alvarado,  to  marcb 
to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their  gaiVison 
were  not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians.    This  body,  which  at  that 

J)eriod  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America  must  be  deemed  a  considerable 
brce,  advanced  near  to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  any 
enemy  more  formidable  thin  Indians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  astonish- 
ment that  they  beheld  their  countrymen  posted  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  river 
Abancaj'  to  oppose  their  pnjgress.  Almagro,  howevc  i  wished  rather  to 
gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promis?s,  endeavoured  to 
seduce  their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvprado  remained  unshaken ;  but 
his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtue.  Almagro  amused  him 
with  various  movements,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 
while  a  large  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed  the  river  by  nignt 
[July  12],  fell  upon  his  camp  by  surprise,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had 
time  to  toriii,  and  took  him  prisoner,  together  with  his  principal  oificers.f 
By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  between  the  two  rivals 
must  have  been  decided,  if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve 
as  how  to  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Oi^f^nez,  an  officer  of  great  abilities, 
who  having  served  under  the  Constable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  imperial 
army  to  Rome,  had  been  accustomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures,  ad- 
vised him  instantly  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarros,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  persons  whom  he  could  not  hope 
to  gain,  and  to  march  directly  with  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima,  before 
the  governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But  Almagro,  though 
be  discerned  at  once  the  utility  of  the  counsel,  and  though  he  had  courage 
to  have  carried  it  into  execution,  suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  sen- 
timents unlike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  service,  and  by 
scruples  which  suited  not  the  chief  of  a  party  who  had  drawn  his  swotti 
in  civil  war.  Feelings  of  humanity  restrained  nim  from  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  opponents  ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel  deterred  him 
from  entering  a  province  which  the  King  had  allotted  to  another.    Though 

♦Zarate,  lib.  lii.  c.  4.  Vcca,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  31.  GomnraHiBt.  c.  134.  Herrern,  (lee.  fi.  liu 
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be  kiieM  that  armn  must  terminate  the  dispute  between  him  and  Pizarroi 
and  resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  ot'  decision ;  ^et,  with  a  timid  delicacy. 

Ereposterous  at  such  a  juncture,  he  was  so  solicitous  that  his  rival  should 
e  considered  as  the  aggressor,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  to 
wait  his  approach.* 

Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  interesting  events  which  had 
happened  near  Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagro's  return,  of  the  loss  of  the 
capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  other  two, 
and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado^  were  brou||;ht  to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide 
of  misfortunes  almost  overwhelmed  a  spirit  which  had  continued  lirm  and 
erect  under  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.  But  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  revenge,  preserved  him  from 
sinking  under  it.  He  took  measures  for  both  witn  his  wonted  sagacity. 
As  he  had  the  command  of  the  seacoast,  and  expected  considerable  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  mill'tary  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interest  to  gain 
time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  ope- 
rations, and  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue,  hie  had  recourse  to  arts 
which  he  had  lormerly  practised  with  success ;  and  Almagro  was  again 
weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  with  a  prospect  of  terminating 
their  differences  by  some  amicable  accommodation.  By  varying  his  over- 
tures, and  shifting  his  ground  as  often  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  sometimes 
seeming  to  vield  to  every  thing  which  his  rival  could  desire,  and  then 
retracting  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizarro  dexterously  protracted  the  ne- 
gotiation to  such  a  length,  that,  though  every  day  was  precious  to  Almagro, 
several  months  elapsed  without  coming  to  any  final  agreement.  While 
the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  ofliccrs  with  whom  he  consulted,  was 
occupied  in  detecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  anaAlvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  to  whose 
custody  they  were  committed,  and  not  only  made  their  escape  themselves, 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded  them  to  accompany 
their  flight.t  Fortune  having  thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the 
governor  scrupled  not  at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the  release  of 
the  other.  He  proposed  that  everj'  point  in  controversy  between  Almagro 
and  himself  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign ;  that 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  should  retain  undisturbed  possession  of 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied ;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
shodd  be  set  at  liberty,  and  return  instantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the 
officers  whom  Almagro  purposed  to  send  thither  to  represent  the  justice  of 
his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  design  of  Pizarro  was  in  those  propositions, 
and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his  opponent,  Almagro, 
with  a  credulity  approaching  to  infatuation,  relied  on  nis  sincerity,  anc' 
concluded  an  agreement  on  these  terms. J 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his  liberty,  the  gove.nor, 
no  longer  fettered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life, 
threw  off  every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it  had  obliged  him  to  assume 
The  treaty  was  for£|Otten ;  pacific  and  conciliating  measures  were  no  more 
mentioneci;  it  was  in  the  field  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet, 
—by  arms  and  not  by  negotiation, — that  it  must  now  be  determined  who 
should  be  master  of  Peru.  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such  a 
decisive  resolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  soon  ready  to  march  towards 
Cuzco.  The  command  of  these  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  most  violent  schemes, 
as  they  were  urged  on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  the  rivalship 
between  their  family  and  Almagro,  but  animated  with  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance, excited  by  recollection  of  their  own  recent  disgrace  and  sufferings. 


»         n 
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Ai\er  an  unsuccessrul  atlnfiipt  to  cnMS  (he  mountaiiis  in  the  direct  road  U. 
tween  Lim.t  and  Cuiat,  tluty  marched  towards  the  Houth  aloii^  the  cu.iat 
as  far  as  Nasca,  and  then  tiiniiii(r  to  the  lel't,  penetrated  llirouuh  the  defilun 
in  thai  branch  of  the  Andes  vvhicii  lay  hetween  them  and  the  capilul, 
Aima);ro,  initteail  of  heariienin^  to  .some  of  his  ollicers,  who  advihed  iiini 
to  attempt  the  defence  of  tho^ie  ditlicult  passes,  waited  the  approach  uf 
the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cu/.co.  Two  reasons  seem  to  have  inditccd 
him  to  take  this  resolution.  I  lis  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  we.ikeiiing;  such  a  feeble  bmly  by  sending  any  de- 
tachment towards  the  mountains.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  thu 
adverse  pnrty«  both  in  nuin!)er  and  di-scipline,  and  it  was  only  in  an  open 
country  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  that  advantage. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  desert  and  horrid  regions  through  which  they  niarchej. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were  equally  impatiiiit  to 
bring  this  long  protracterl  contest  to  an  issue.  Though  countryinen  und 
friends,  the  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  each  with  tlic  roval 
standard  displayed  ;  and  thcjugh  they  behelu  the  mountains  that  surrouiukMi 
the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vast  muililuiU!  uf 
Indians  assembled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and 
prepared  to  attack  whatever  party  remained  master  of  the  Held  ;  so  fell 
and  implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had  taken  possession  of  every 
breast,  that  not  one  pacific  counsel,  not  a  single  overture  towards  accom- 
modation  proceeded  inxn  either  side.  Unfortunately  for  Almagro,  he  was 
?()  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  service,  to  which  nis  advanced  age  wis 
uneaual,  that,  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  could  not  exert  his  wonted  activit} , 
and  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  his  troops  to  Orgognez,  who, 
though  an  officer  of  great  merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either 
over  the  spirit  or  affections  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  follow  and  revere. 

The  contlict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each  party  with  ecjual 
courage  [April  26].  On  the  side  of  Almagro  were  more  veteran  soldiers, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry ;  but  these  were  counterbalanced  hy 
Pizarro's  superiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of  well  disciplined 
musketeers,  which,  on  receiving  an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  llie 
Indians,  the  emperor  had  sent  from  Spain.*  As  the  use  of  fire-arms  was 
not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  America,!  hastily  equipi)ed  for  ser- 
vice, at  their  own  expense,  this  small  band  of  soldiers  regularly  trained 
and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
\Vherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well  sustained  fire 
bore  down  horse  .ind  foot  before  it ;  and  Oi-gognez,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  rally  and  animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the 
route  became  general.  The  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  stained  the  glory 
which  they  acquired  by  this  complete  victory.  'Ine  violence;  of  civil  ra^e 
hurried  on  some  to  slaughter  their  countrymen  with  indiscriminate  cruelty; 
the  meanness  of  private  revenge  instigated  others  to  single  out  individuala 
as  the  objects  of  their  vengeance.  Orgognez  and  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction were  massacred  in  cold  blood :  above  a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers 
fell  in  the  field  ;  a  large  proportion,  wjieie  the  number  of  combatiints  was 
few,  and  the  heat  of  the  contest  sf)on  over.  Almagro,  though  so  feehle 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  .",  horse,  had  insisted  on  being  carried 
in  a  litter  to  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From 
thence,  in  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  \  i'  wed  the  various  rtio\einents 
of  both  parties,  and  at  last  beheld  the  total  delcat  >f  his  own  troops,  with 
<dl  the   passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long  accustomed  U. 


*  Herrara.  dee.  0.  lib.  111.  c.  8. 
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vKtoty.     He  enrlenvoured  tn  save  hinisclf  by  flight,  but  waa  taken  priioner, 
and  pi.-irded  with  the  strictest  vipil.aice.* 

Tn«)  Imliarw,  iiiAtvid  of  cxccutirifif  the  runultition  which  they  had  formed, 
wliivd  (jiiirtiy  after  tlie  battle  win  ovjsr;  and  in  the  hist(»ry  of  the  New 
World,  thero  is  not  a  more  Htrikitiu  inntance  of  the  wonderful  ascrndant 
tvhich  the  Hpaniard-s  had  ac(|ini(>n  over  its  inhabitants,  than  that,  after 
K'citi)?  one  of  the  contending  uarti  s  ruined  and  (lii«pi"-«ed,  and  the  other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  they  hait  not  couraf;c  to  fall  upon  tl)(;ir  enemies, 
when  fortune  presented  an  o^iportunity  of  attacking  them  with  such  ad- 
vantage, t 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  found  there  a  con 
I  siderable  booty,  conniiiting  partly  of  the  gleaning!!  of  the  Indian  Iwasures, 
and  partly  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the  spoils  of 
Peru  anti  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the  bounty  of  their 
leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompense  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  tlxdr  merit,  that  Ferdinand  Fizarro,  unable  to 
gratify  such  extravagant  expectations,  had  recouse  to  the  same  expedient 
which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  endeavoured 
to  find  occiipntion  for  this  turbulent  assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  his 
most  active  otViCers  to  attempt  tht;  fliscovery  and  reduction  of  various  pro- 
vinces which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  'J'o  every 
standard  erected  by  tht  leaders  who  undertook  any  of  those  new  expe- 
ditions, volunteers  resorted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar  to  the  age. 
Several  of  Almagro's  soldiers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity  of  his  discontented 
friends,  and  the  dread  of  his  ancient  ent'mies.J 

Alinagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in  custody,  under  all  the 
anguish  of  suspense.  For  although  his  doom  was  determitied  by  the 
Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  hands,  prudence  con- 
strained them  to  defer  gratifying  their  vengeance,  until  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  urnler  him,  as  well  as  several  ot  their  own  followers  in  whom 
llwy  could  not  perfectly  confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As  soon  as  they  set  out 
upon  their  ditierent  expeditions,  Almagro  was  impeached  o."  treason, 
formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  sentence  astonished  him  ;  and 
though  he  had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted  spirit  in  the  field,  its 
approach  under  this  ignominious  form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
recourse  to  abject  supi)licati()ns  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  be- 
sought the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friendshij)  between  their  bro- 
ther and  him,  and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
family;  he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with  which,  in  opposition  to 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  own  moat  attached  friencis,  he  had 
spared  their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power ;  he  conjured  them  to 
pity  his  a}fe  and  infirmities,  and  to  suffer  him  to  pass  the  wretched  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in  making  his  peace  with 
Heaven.  The  entreaties,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so  much  be- 
loved touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears  from  many  a  stern 
eye.  But  the  brothers  remained  inflexible.  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew 
his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a 
veteran.  He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  afterwards  publicly  beheaded. 
He  suffered  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  son  by  an 
Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Lima, 
he  named  as  successor  to  his  government,  pursuant  to  a  power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  him.§ 

•  Zaratp,  lib.  ill.  c.  II,  12.  Vcim,  \t.  II.  11^  ii.  c.3fi— 3fl.  Hcrrora,  ,'lec. 6.  lib.  Ill  c  10— 12.  lib.  iv 
c.l— 6.  t  Zura', ,  iin.  ill.  c.  II      .oca,  p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  38.  ;  Znraii',  lib.  ill.  c.  12 

Gomara  Hist.  c.  141.    ilfrrcrn,  dec.  G.  lib.  Iv.  c.  7.  ^  Znrati^,  lib.  Hi.  c  13.    Goiiiara  Hiat.  a 
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1539.]  As,  during  the  civil  dissensions  in  Peru,  all  intercoutse  with  Spain 
was  suspended,  the  detail  of  the  extraordinary  transactions  there  did  not 
soon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  victorious  faction,  the  first 
intelligence  was  brought  thither  by  some  of  Almagro's  officers,  who  left  the 
country  upon  the  ruin  of  their  cause  ;  and  they  related  what  had  happened, 
with  every  circumstance,  unfavourable  to  Pizarro  and  his  brothen.  Their 
ambition,  their  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  their  violence  and 
cruelty,  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party 
hatrea.  Ferdniand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  .soon  after,  and  appeared  in  court 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  in)pression  which 
their  accusations  had  made,  and  to  justify  his  brother  and  himself  by  repre 
senting  Almagro  as  the  aggressor.  The  emperor  and  tiis  mmisters,  though 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contending  factions  was  most 
criminal,  clearly  discerned  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissensions.  It  was 
obvious,  that  wh^'e  the  leaders,  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  two  infant 
colonics,  employed  the  arms  which  should  have  been  turned  against  the 
common  enemy,  in  destroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  public  good 
must  cease,  and  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might  improve 
the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the  Spaniards  presented  to  them, 
and  extirpate  both  the  victors  and  vanquished.  But  the  evil  was  more 
apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information  which  had  been 
received  was  so  defective  and  suspicious,  and  the  scene  of  action  so  remote, 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be 
followed  ;  and  before  any  plan  that  should  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances 
of  affairs,  might  alter  so  entirely  as  to  render  its  effects  extremely 
pernicious. 

Nothing  therefore  remained,  but  to  send  a  person  to  Peru,  vested  with 
extensive  and  discretionary  power,  who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquiring  upon  the  spot  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  different  leaders,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  the  govern 
ment  in  that  to..n  which  he  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  man  selected  for  this 
important  charge  was  Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
royal  audience  at  Valladolid  ;  and  his  abilities,  integrity,  and  firnmess  justi- 
fied the  choice.  His  instructions,  though  anijile,  were  not  such  as  to  fetter 
him  in  his  operations.  According  to  the  dilrerent  aspect  of  affairs,  he  had 
power  to  take  upon  him  different  characters.  If  he  found  the  governor 
still  alive,  he  was  to  assume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  against  giving  any  just 
cause  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  so  highly  of  his  country.  m\  if 
**izarro  were  dead,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  commission  that  he  might  then 
produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  government  ol 
Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro,  however,  seems  to  have  flowed  rather 
from  dread  of  his  power  than  from  any  approbation  of  his  measures  ;  for,  at 
the  very  time  thot  the  couil  seemed  so  solicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  prison,  where 
he  remained  above  twentyyears.* 

1540.]  While  Vaca  de  Cfastro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  events  of 
great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The  governor,  considering  himself,  upon 
the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that  vast  empire,  pi'o- 
cepded  to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors ;  and  hud  this 
division  been  made  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  countiy 
which  he  had  to  bestow  was  sufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  ani  to 
have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conducted  this  transaction,  not  with 
the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to  discover  and  to  reward 


*  Guinara  Hist.  c.  143.     Vega, p.  U.lib.  ii.  c.40.     Herrcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  viil.  c   10,  II.  liU.  x.c  I 
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merit,  but  with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party  leader.  Lai^e  districts,  in 
parts  of  the  country  must  cultivated  and  populous,  were  set  apart  as  his  own 
propel ty,  or  granted  to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites.  To 
others,  lots  less  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned.  The  followers  of 
Almagro,. amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  original  adventurers  to  whose 
valour  and  perseverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  lor  his  success,  were  totally 
excluded  from  any  portion  in  those  lands,  towards  the  acquisition  of  which 
ihey  had  contributed  so  lai^ely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  set 
an  immoderate  value  upon  his  own  services,  and  the  idea  of  each  concern- 
ing the  recompense  due  to  tiiem  rose  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height 
in  proportion  as  their  conquests  extended,  all  who  were  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  rapaciousness  and  partiality 
of  the  governor.  The  partisans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  secret,  and  medi- 
tated revenge.* 

Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  Ldd  been  since 
Pizarro  landed  in  reru,  their  avidity  of  dominion  wa.s  not  yet  satisfied. 
The  otlicei's  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  diiferent 
detachments,  penetrated  into  several  new  provinces ;  and  though  some  of 
them  were  exposed  to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  suffered  distress  not  inferior  amidst  the  woods  and  marshes 
of  the  plains,  they  made  discoveries  and  conquests  which  not  only  extended 
their  knowlefke  of  the  country,  but  added  considerably  to  the  territories 
of  Spain  and  the  New  World.    Pedro  de  Valdivia  reassumed  Almagro's 
scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwithstanding  the  fortitude  of  the  natives 
in  defending  their  possessions,  made  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  tliat  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  that  jprovince.t    But  ot  all  the 
enterprises  undertaken  about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the 
most  remarkable.    The  governor,  who  seenas  to  have  resolved  that  no 
person  in  Peru  should  possess  any  station  of  distinguished  eminence  or  au- 
thority but  those  of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror 
of  Quito,  of  his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother  Gon- 
zalo to  take  the  government  of  it.    He  instructed  him  to  attempt  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  which, 
according;  to  the  information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon  and 
other  valuable  spices.    Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in 
courage,  and  no  less  ambitious  of  acauirin^  distinction,  eagerly  engaged  in 
this  difficult  service.    He  set  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
and  forty  soldiers,  near  one  half  of  wnom  were  horsemen ;  with  four  thou- 
sand Inaians  to  carry  their  provisions.    In  forcing  their  way  throut,h  the 
defiles,  or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to 
neither  of  which  they  were  accustoir»>d.  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  part  ot 
their  wretched  attendants.    The  Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  inured 
to  a  variety  of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost  some  men  :  but 
when  they  descended  into  tie  low  country,  their  distress  increased.    During 
two  months  it  rained  incessantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair  weather  long 
enough  to  dry  their  clothos.J    The  immense  plains  upon  which  they  were 
now  entering,  either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the 
rudest  and  least  ind'jstricus  tribes  in  the  New  World,  yielded  fittle  subsist- 
ence.   They  could  not  advance  a  step  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods, 
or  made  it  through  marshes.    Such  wicessant  toil,  and  continual  scarcity  of 
food,  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops. 
But  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy  were  insuperable.    Allured  by  frequent  but  false  accounts  of  rich 
countries  before  them,  they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they  reached 
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the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whose  waters  pour 
into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There,  with  inhnite 
labour,  they  built  a  bark,  which  they  expected  would  prove  of  great  utility 
in  conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provisions,  and  in  exploring  the 
country^.  This  was  manned  with  fifty  soldiere,  under  the  command  of 
Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  stream  carried 
them  down  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  were  soon  far  ahead  of  their 
countrymen,  who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

At  this  distance  from  bis  commander,  Orellana,  a  young  man  of  an  aspi- 
ring  mind,  began  to  fancy  himself  independent ;  and  transported  with  Ine 

Eredorninant  passion  of  the  age,  he  tbrmed  the  scheme  of  distinguishing 
imself  as  a  discoverer,  by  following  the  course  of  the  Maragnon  until  it 
joined  the  ocean,  and  by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  tlows. 
This  scheme  of  Orellana 's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if  he  be 
chai'geable  with  the  guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and 
with  having  abandoned  his  fellow  soldiers  in  a  pathless  desert,  where  they 
had  hardly  any  hopes  of  success,  or  even  of  safety,  but  what  were  founded 
on  the  service  which  they  expected  from  the  bark  ;  his  crime  is  in  some 
measure  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  navigation  of 
near  two  thousand  leagues,  tnrough  unknown  nations,  in  a  vessel  hastily  con- 
structed, with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unskilful  hands,  without  pro- 
visions, without  a  compass,  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity  supplied 
every  defect.  Committing  himself  fearlessly  to  the  guidance  of  the  stream, 
the  Napo  bore  him  along  to  the  south,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  of 
the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held  on  his  course 
in  thai  direction.  He  made  frequent  descents  on  both  sides  of  the  livtr, 
sometimes  seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provisions  of  the  fierce  savaijes 
seated  on  its  banks ;  and  sometimes  procuring  a  supply  of  food  by  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  series  of  dangers,  vvhicu 
he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of  distresses  which  he  sup. 
ported  with  no  less  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean  lltn],  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  '1  nese  he  likewise  surmounted,  and  got  safely  to  the 
Spanish  settlement  in  the  island  of  Cubagua ;  from  thence  he  sailed  to 
Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer  solicitous  to  magnily  his  own 
merit,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion 
df  the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered nations  so  rich  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were  covered  with 
f)lates  of  gold  ;  and  described  a  republic  of  women  so  warlike  and  povver- 
ijl,  as  to  nave  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  fertile 
plains  which  he  bad  visited.  Extravagant  as  those  tales  wore,  they  gave  rise 
to  an  opinion,  that  a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  El  Dorada,  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in  tills  part 
of  the  world;  and  such  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is 
w(  nderful,  that  it  has  been  slowly  and  with  difficulty  that  reason  and  ob 
servation  have  exploded  those  fables.  The  voyage,  however,  even  wheri 
stripped  of  every  romantic  embellishment,  deserves  to  be  recorded  not 
only  as  one  of  the  most  menoorable  occurrences  in  that  adventurous  age, 
but  as  the  first  e\ent  which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  extensive 
countries  that  stretch  eastward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean.* 

No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro,  when  he  did  net 
ind  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had 
ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  suspect 
that  a  man,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  such  an  important  cotiimand, 
could  be  so  base  and  so  unfeeling  as  to  desert  him  at  such  a  juncture. 
fJul  imputing  his  absence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  some  unknown 

♦  Zarali',  lib.  iv.  c.  4.    Onninra  Hist.  c.  SO.    Vrga,  p.  11.  lih.  iii.  c.  4.     Henora,  dec.  6.  lib.  xi. c. 
8—5     Koilriaiit'z  el  Marat'tiou  y  Amiizoiius,  lib.  i.  v.  ;t. 
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accident,  be  advanced  above  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  MaragnoDi 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  bark  appear  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions [iS'*!]-  At  length  be  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  bad 
left  to  perish  in  the  desert,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate 
against  his  perfidy.  From  him  be  learned  the  extent  of  Drellana's  crime, 
and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own  desperate  situation,  when 
deprived  of  their  only  resource.  The  spirit  of  the  stoutest  hearted  vete- 
ran sunk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  instantly.  Pizarro, 
though  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppose  their  in- 
clination. But  he  was  now  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito;  and  in  that 
long  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  hardships  greater  than  those  whic^ 
iey  had  endured  in  their  progress  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopel 
which  then  soothed  and  animated  them  under  their  siifTerings.  Hunger 
compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat ;'  'heir  dc^s  and 
horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  evon  to  ^naw  the  leather 
of  their  saddles  and  swordbelts.  Four  thousand  Imi  ms,  and  two  hundred 
and  ten  Spaniards,  perished  in  this  wild  disastrous  expedition,  which  con- 
tinued near  two  years  ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orel- 
lana, only  fourscore  got  back  to  (4,"jito.  These  vyere  nal'ed  like  savages, 
and  so  emaciated  .with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  faugi".  coat  they  had  more 
the  appearance  of  spectres  than  of  men.* 

But,  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repose  which  his  condition  re 
quired,  Pizarro,  on  entering  Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that 
threatened  calamities  more  dreadful  to  him  than  those  through  which  he 
had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his  brother  made  that  partial  division  of 
his  conquests  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  con- 
siiiering  themselves  as  proscribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer  enter- 
tained any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Great  numbers  in  despair 
resorted  to  Lima,  where  the  house  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to 
them,  and  the  slender  portion  of  bis  father's  fortune,  which  the  governor 
allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  atfording:  them  subsistence.  The  warm 
attachment  with  which  every  person  who  had  served  under  the  elder  Al- 
magro devoted  himself  to  bis  interests,  was  quickly  transferred  to  his  son, 
who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  possessed  all  the 
qualities  which  captivate  the  affections  of  soldiers.  Of  a  graceful  appear- 
ance, dexterous  at  all  martial  exercises,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  seemed  to 
he  Pjrined  for  command  ;  and  as  his  father,  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority 
from  the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  have 
him  instructed  in  every  science  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  the  accomplish- 
ments which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  respect  of  his  followers,  as 
they  gave  him  distinction  and  eminence  among  illiterate  adventuiers.  In 
this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of  union  which  they  wanted, 
and,  looking  up  to  him  as  their  he.id,  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing 
for  his  advancement.  Nor  was  affection  for  Almagro  their  only  incite- 
ment; they  were  urged  on  by  their  own  distresses.  Many  of  them,  des- 
titute of  common  necessaries  [l:J(?],  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a 
burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  such  of  their  associates  as  had  saved  some 
remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage  and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently 
for  an  occasion  to  exert  their  activity  and  courage,  and  began  o  deliberate 
how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  misery.  Their  fre- 
quent cabals  did  not  pass  unobserved ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to 
been  his  guard  against  men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed,  and  had 
resolution  to  execute  it.  But  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his 
mind,  or  from  contempt  of  persons  whose  poverty  seemed  to  render  their 
machinations  of  little  consequence,  he  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  his 
Iriends.    "  Be  in  no  pain,"  said  he  carelessly,  "about  my  life  ;  it  is  per- 


*  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2—3. 
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fectly  safe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment 
cut  oflF  any  head  which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  against  it."  This  secu- 
rity gave  the  Almacrians  full  leisure  to  digest  and  ripen  every  part  of 
their  scheme ;  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had 
the  chaige  of^  Almagro's  education,  took  the  direction  of  their  consuJta 
tions  with  all  the  zeal  which  this  connection  inspired,  and  with  all  the  au- 
thority  which  the  ascendant  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  season  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose  in  all  sultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  ei'ghteen 
of  the  most  aetermined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Almagro's  house,  in 
Oomplete  armour;  and,  draw mg  their  swords,  as  thev  advanced  hastily 
towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  "  Long  live  the  King,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die  !"    Their  associates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a  signal,  were 
in  aims  at  different  stations  ready  to  support  them.    Though  Pizarro  was 
usually  surrounded  by  such  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  as  suited  the 
magnificence  of  the  most  opulent  subject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
yet  as  he  was  just  risen  from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  retired 
to  their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  passed  ti'.rough  the  two  outer 
courts  of  the  palace  unobserved.    They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case before  a  page  in  vvaiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  master,  who  was 
converoing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  laj^e  hall.    The  governor,  whose  steady 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting  up,  called  for  arms,  and 
commanded  Francisco  de  Chaves  to  make  fast  the  door.    But  that  officer, 
•who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  pnucent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  wildly  asked  the  conspirators 
what  they  meant,  and  whither  they  were  going  ?    Instead  of  answering, 
they  staboed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst  into  the  ball.    Some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  there  threw  themselves  fiom  the  windows ;  others  attempt- 
.ed  to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawing  their  swords  followed  their  leader  into  an 
inner  apartment.    The  conspirators,  animated  with  having  the  object  of 
their  vengeance  now  in  view,  rushed  forward  after  them.    Pizarro,  with 
no  other  arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry  ;  and,  sup- 
ported _  by  his  half  brother  Alcantara,  and  bis  little  knot  of  friends,  he 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  past  exploits, 
and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.    "  Courage,"  cried  he, 
"  companions !  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  au- 
dacity."    But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected  them,  while  eveiy 
thrust  they  made  took  effect.    Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet 
his  other  defenders  were  mortally  wounded.    The  governor,  so  weary 
that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  sword,  and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many 
weapons  furiously  ainied  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat, 
sunk  to  the  ground,  and  exoired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into  the  streets,  and,  waving 
their  bloody  swords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two 
nundred  of  their  associates  having  joined  them,  they  conducted  young  Al- 
magro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city,  and,  assembling  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  citizens,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  nim  as  lawful 
successor  to  his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  Pizarro,  together 
with  the  houses  of  several  ot  his  adherents,  was  pillaged  by  the  solcliers, 
who  had  the  satisfaction  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and 
erf  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  those  through  whose  hands  al  the 
wealth  of  Peru  had  passed.* 

The  boldness  ana  success  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
popular  qualities  of  Almagro,  drew  many  soldiers  to  his  standard.  Every 
adventurer  of  desperate  fortune,  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  fU-8,  Gomnra  Hist.  c.  144, 145.  Vega,  p.  tl.  Ilb.iii.  r,.  5-7.  Herrera,  rive 
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land  troin  the  lapaciousness  of  his  government  in  the  latter  ^rean  of  his 
\j(e  the  number  of  malecontents  was  considerable),  declared  without  hesi- 
tation in  favour  of  Almiigro,  and  he  was  soon  at  tlie  head  of  eight  hundred 
of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  Peru.    As  his  youth  and  inexperience  dis- 

!|ualified  him  from  taking  the  command  of  them  himself,  he  appointed 
{errada  to  act  as  general.  But  though  Almagro  speedily  collected  such 
a  respectable  force,  the  acquiescence  in  his  government  was  far  from  being 
general.  Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  was  dear ; 
(lie  barbarous  assassination  of  a  man  to  whom  his  country  vvas  so  highly 
indebted,  filled  every  impartial  ptrson  with  horror.  The  ignominious 
birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  title  on  which  he  tounded  bis 
pretensions,  led  others  to  consider  him  as  a  usurper.  The  officers  who 
cummanded  in  some  provinces  refused  to  recognise  his  authority  until  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal 
itandard  was  erected,  and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  ancient  leaoer. 

Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  lain  long  dormant,  acquired 
great  vigour  and  activity  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Castro  was  known. 
Alter  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage,  he  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  a  small  harbour  in  the  province  of  Popayan ;  and  proceeding  from 
thence  by  landj  after  a  journey  no  less  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached 
Qpitu.  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the 
stents  which  followed  upon  it.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal 
commission  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privileges  and 
authority ;  and  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  without  hesitation  by 
Benalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieutenant-general  for  the  emperor  in  Popayar^ 
and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Qjuito.  Vaca  de  Castro  not  only  a<3sumed 
the  supreme  authority,  but  showed  that  he  possessed  the  talents  which  the 
exercise  of  it  at  that  juncture  required.  By  his  influence  and  address  he 
soon  assembled  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  to  set  him  above  all 
fear  of  being  exposed  to  any  insult  from  the  adverse  party,  but  enabled 
him  to  advance  from  Q,uito  with  the  dignity  which  became  his  character. 
By  despatching  persons  of  confidence  to  the  different  settlements  in  Peru 
with  a  formal  notification  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commission,  he  commu- 
nicated to  his  countrymen  the  royal  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  By  private  emissaries,  he  excited  such  officers  as 
had  discovered  their  disapprobation  of  Almagro's  proceedings,  to  manifest 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign  by  supporting  the  person  honoured  with  his 
commission.  Those  measures  were  productive  of  great  eflfects.  En- 
cour.ijjed  by  the  approach  of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his 
machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  principles,  and  avowed 
them  with  greater  boldness ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  sentiments; 
the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it  necessary  to  choose  a  side,  began 
to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most 
just.* 

Almagro  obser\'ed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  of  disaffection  to  his 
cause  ;  and  in  order  to  give  an  effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  ot 
Vaca  de  Castro,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  for  Cuzco  [1542], 
where  the  most  considerable  body  of  opponents  had  erected  the  royal 
standard,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  nis 
march  thither,  Herrada,  the  skilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  counsels, 
died  ;  and  from  that  time  his  measures  were  conspicuous  for  their  violence, 
but  concerted  with  little  sagacity,  nnd  executed  with  no  address.  Holguin, 
who,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  was  descend- 
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ing  tow  ards  fhe  coast  at  the  verv  time  that  Almagro  was  on  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  deceived  his  inexperienced  adversaiy  by  a  very  simple  stratagem, 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Alvarado,  an  oSicei 
of  note,  who  had  been  the  first  to  declare  against  Almagro  as  a  usurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Castro  entered  their  camp  with  the  troops  m  iiicb 
he  brought  from  Quito  ;  and  erecting  the  royal  standard  before  his  own 
tent,  he  declared  that,  as  governor,  he  would  discharge  in  person  all 
the  functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces.  Though  formed  ly 
the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the  habits  of  a  sedentaiy  and  pacitic  profession 
he  at  once  assumed  the  activity  and  discovered  tne  decision  ol  an  ufficei 
long  accustomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  strength  .to  be  now  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a 
battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  pardon  for  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline 
that  mocl3  of  decision.  They  met  at  Chupaz  [Sept.  16],  about  two  hun 
dred  miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  animosity  inspired 
by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagerness 
m  revenge,  and  the  last  efforts  oi  despair.  Victory,  after  remaining  long 
doubtful,  declared  at  last  for  Vaco  de  Castro.  llie  superior  nuniljer  ot 
his  troopp.  his  own  intrepidity,  and  the  martial  talents  of  Francisco  de 
Carvajal,  a  veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Peru, 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  bis  opponents,  though  led  on  by  young 
Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  deserving 
another  fate.  The  carnage  was  ^reat  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tlie 
combatants.  Many  of  tt^  vanc^uished,  especially  such  as  were  conscious 
that  they  rai^ht  be  charged  with  being  accessary  to  the  as,'  assination  ot 
Pizarro,  rushing  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers 
rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  sides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  still  greater.* 

If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vaca  de  Castro,  both  in  the  council 
and  in  the  field,  surprised  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  still  more 
astonished  at  his  conduct  after  the  victory.  As  he  v/ae  by  nature  a  rigid 
dispenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that  it  required  examples  of  extraor- 
dinary severity  to  restrain  the  licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  he  proceeded  directly  to  try  his  prisoners  as 
rebels.  Forty  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were 
banished  from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  i)attle, 
bein^  betrayed  by  some  of  bis  officere,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  Cuzco , 
and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the  spirit  of  tne  party,  was  extinct.t 

During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  emperor  and  bis  ministers 
were  intently  employed  in  preparing  reg'tlations,  by  which  they  hoped  not 
only  to  re-establisn  tranquillity  there,  but  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  system 
of  internal  policy  into  ail  their  settlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
manifest  from  all  the  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  America,  that, 
rapid  and  extensive  as  the  Spanish  conquests  there  had  been,  they  were 
not  carried  on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but  by  the 
occasional  efforts  of  private  adventurers.  After  fitting  out  a  few  of  tlie 
first  armaments  for  discovering  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  during  the 
busy  reigns  of  Ferdimmd  and  Charles  V.,  the  former  the  most  intriguing 
prince  ot  the  age,  and  the  latter  the  most  ambitious,  was  encumbered  with 
such  a  multiplicity  of  schemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  so  many  nations 
of  Europe,  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  distant  and  less  interesting 
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objects.  The  care  of  prosecuting  discovery,  or  of  attemptine  conquest, 
was  abandoned  to  individuals ;  and  with  such  ardour  did  men  push  foiward  in 
this  new  career,  on  which  novelty,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambition, 
and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them  with  combined  influence 
to  enter,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  almost  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
empire  which  Spain  now  possesses  in  the  New  World,  was  subjected  to 
lis  dominion.  As  the  Spanish  court  contributed  nothing  towards  the  various 
exfjeditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  entitled  to  claim  much  from 
their  success.  The  sovereignty  of  the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  was  reserved  for  the  crown  ;  every  thing  else  was 
seized  by  the  associates  in  each  expedition  as  their  own  right.  The 
plunder  oi  the  countries  which  they  invaded  ?erved  to  indemnify  them  for 
what  they  had  expended  in  equipping  themselves  for  the  service,  and  the 
conquered  tf^rritory  was  divided  among  them,  according  to  rules  which 
custom  had  introduced,  as  permanent  establishments  which  their  successful 
valour  ineilted.  In  the  intancy  of  those  settlements,  when  their  extent  as 
well  as  their  value  was  unknown,  many  irregularities  escaped  observation, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  connive  at  many  excesses.  The  conquered 
people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destructive  rapacity,  and  their  country 
parcelled  out  among  its  new  masters  in  exorbitant  shares,  far  exceeding 
the  highest  recompense  due  to  their  services.  The  rude  conquerors  of 
America,  incapable  of  forming  their  establishments  upon  any  general  or 
extensive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to 
forego  present  gain  from  the  prospect  of  remote  or  public  benefit,  seem  to 
have  had  no  object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth,  without  regarding  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it.  But 
when  time  at  length  discovered  to  the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  its 
Americati  possessions,  the  necessity  of  new-modelling  their  whole  frame 
became  obvious,  and  in  place  of*^  the  maxims  and  practices  prevalent 
among  niilitaiy  adventurers,  it  was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the  insti- 
tutions of  regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy.  The  conqi'erors 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  countrymen  settled 
in  the  islands,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching  for  gold  and  silver 
with  the  same  inconsiderate  eagerness.  Similar  effects  followed.  The 
natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  masters,  who  in  imposing  tasks  had  no 
regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perf^^rm,  pined 
away  and  perished  so  fast,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  luat  Spain, 
instead  of  possessing  countries  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  progressive  improvement,  would  soon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a 
vast  uninhabited  desert. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  so  sensible  of  this,  and  so  solicitous 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render 
their  acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which 
i  have  mentioned,  had  been  made  for  securing  to  that  unhappy  people 
more  gentle  and  equitable  treatment.  But  the  distance  of  America  from 
the  seat  of  empire,  the  feebleness  of  government  in  the  new  colonies,  the 
avarice  and  audacity  of  soldiers  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  prevented  these 
salutarj'  regulations  from  operating  with  any  considerable  influence.  The 
e\il  continued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  ot 
leisure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive  consideration. 
He  consulted  not  only  with  his  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  several  persons  who  had  resided  long  in  the 
New  World  to  aid  them  with  the  result  of  their  experience  and  observa 
tion.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of  America,  among  these  was  Barthoio- 
mew  de  las  Casas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  mission  liom 
a  Chapter  of  his  order  at  Cniapa.*    Though  since  the  miscarriage  of  his 
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former  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shut  up  in 
his  cloister,  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
former  objects  of  his  pity  was  so  far  from  abating,  that,  from  an  increased 
knowledge  of  their  sufferings,  its  ardour  had  augmented.  He  seized 
eagerly  tnis  opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourite  maxims  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence  natural  to  a  man 
en  whose  mind  the  scenes  which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  imnres- 
«jon,  he  described  the  irreparable  waste  of  the  human  species  in  the  New 
World,  the  Indian  race  almost  totally  swept  away  in  the  islands  in  less 
tlian  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  extinction  on  the  continent  with  the  same 
rapid  decay.  With  the  decisive  tone  of  one  strongly  prepossessed  with 
the  truth  of  his  own  system,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  single  cause,  to  the 
exactions  and  cruelty  of  his  countrj'men,  and  contended  that  nothing  could 
prevent  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
fieemen,  and  treating  them  as  subjects,  not  as  slaves.  Nor  did  he  confide 
for  the  success  ef  this  proposal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone,  hi 
order  to  enforce  them,  he  composed  his  famous  treatise  concerning  the 
destruction  of  America,*  in  which  he  relates,  with  man^  horrid  circum- 
stances, but  with  apparent  marks  of  exaggerated  description,  the  devasta- 
tion of  every  province  which  had  been  visited  by  the  Sjpaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  recital  of  so  many  actions 
shocking  to  humanity.  But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las 
Casas,  he  perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  oppression  was  but  one 
step  towards  rendering  his  possessions  in  the  New  World  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, and  would  be  of  little  avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  pqvv^r 
and  usurpations  of  his  own  subjects  there.  The  conquerors  of  America, 
however  great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  country,  were  mostly 
persons  of  such  mean  birth,  and  of  such  an  abject  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no 
distinction  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which 
some  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accustomed  to  see  men 
in  iiifei  ior  condition  elevated  above  their  level,  and  rising  to  emulate  or  to 
stirpass  the  ancient  nobility  in  splendour.  The  territories  which  their 
leaders  had  appropriated  to  themselves  were  of  such  enormous  extent  f  139], 
that,  if  the  country  should  ever  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertiiily 
of  the  soil,  they  must  grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  subjects.  It 
appeared  to  Charles  tnat  this  abuse  required  a  remedy  no  less  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  regulations  concerning  both  must  be  enforced  by  a  mode 
of  government  more  vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced  into  America. 
With  this  view  he  Iramed  a  body  of  laws,  containing  many  salutary 
appointments  with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Indies;  concerning  the  station  and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
audiences  indifferent  parts  of  America;  the  administration  of  justice;  the 
order  of  government,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  These  were  approved 
of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were  issued  the  foilovving 
regulations,  which  excited  universal  alarm,  and  occasioned  the  most  violent 
convulsions  .  •'  That  as  the  repurtiinientos  or  shares  of  land  seized  by  several 
persons  appeared  to  be  excessive,  the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to 
reduce  tiiem  to  a  moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  death  of  any  conqueroi 
or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to  him  shall  not  descend  to  his 
widow  or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown  :  That  the  Indians  shall  hence- 
forth be  exempt  from  personal  service,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  carry 
the  baggage  of  travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl 
fisheries  :  That  the  stated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their  superior  shall  be 
ascertained,  and  they  shall  be  paid  as  servants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily 
peribrm  :  That  all  persons  who  aie  or  have  been  in  public  offices,  all 
ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination,  all  hospitals  and  monasteries,  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted  to  them,  and  these  be  annexed 
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:  That  every  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any  crimina.  concern 
t  between  Fizarro  and  Almagro  should  forfeit  his  lands  and 


'0  the  crown ; 
in  the  contest 
Indians."* 

All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  hr  .ntrusted  with  the 
direction  of  American  affairs,  and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  remonstrated  ag:ainst  those  regulations  as  ruinous  to  their 
infant  colonies.  They  represented,  that  tl)(;  number  of  Spaniards  who 
had  hitherto  eniigratea  to  the  New  World  was  so  extremely  small,  that 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving  the 
vast  regions  over  which  they  were  scattered ;  that  the  success  of  every 
scheme  for  this  purpose  must  depend  upon  the  ministry  and  service  of  the 
Indians,  whose  native  indolence  and  aversion  to  labour,  no  prospect  of 
benefit  or  promise  of  reward  could  surmount ;  that  the  moment  the  right  of 
imposing  a  task,  and  exacting  the  performance  of  it,  was  taken  from  their 
masters,  every  work  of  industry  must  cease,  and  all  the  sources  from  which 
wealth  began  to  pour  in  upon  Spain  must  be  stopped  for  ever.  But  Charles, 
tenacious  at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  much  impressed  at  present 
with  the  view  of  the  disorders  which  reigned  in  America,  that  he  was 
willing  to  haj'.ard  the  application  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy,  persisted  in 
his  resolution  of  publishing  the  laws.  Thfit  they  might  be  carried  into 
execution  with  greater  vigour  and  authority,  he  authorized  Francisco  Telle 
de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  Visitador,  or  superintendent  of  that 
country,  and  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  en- 
forcing them.  He  appointed  Blasco  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  governor  of 
Pern,  with  the  title  of  viceroy  ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  adminis- 
tration, he  established  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima  [1543],  in  which 
four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to  preside  as  judges.! 

The  viceroy  and  superintendent  sailed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  an  account 
of  the  laws  which  they  were  to  enforce  reached  America  before  them. 
The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general 
ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the  Indians  affected  eveiy  Spaniard 
in  America  without  distinction,  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on 
some  j)retext  be  included  under  the  other  regulations,  and  suffer  by  them. 
But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
restniints  of  law  and  authority  under  the  steady  and  prudent  administration 
of  Mendoza,  that,  how  much  soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was  de- 
tested and  dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the  publication  of 
them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming  subjects.  The  magistrates  and 
principal  inhabitants,  however,  presented  dutiful  addresses  to  the  viceroy 
and  superintendent,  representing  the  fatal  consequences  of  enforcing  them. 
Happily  for  them  Mendoza,  by  long  residence  in  the  country,  was  so  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  its  state,  that  he  knew  what  was  lor  its  interest  as 
well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office,  displayed 
a  degree  of  moderation  seldoui  possessed  by  persons  just  entering  upon  the 
exercise  of  power.  They  engaged  to  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  execution 
of  what  was  offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented  that  a  depu- 
tation of  citizens  should  be  sent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
apprehensions  of  his  subjects  in  New  Spain  with  respect  to  their  tendency 
and  efliects,  but  they  concurred  with  them  in  supporting  their  sentiments. 
Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of  men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled 
them  to  decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under  their  own  view, 
granted  such  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-established  the 
colony  in  its  former  tranquillity.t 

In  Peru  the  storm  gathered  with  an  aspect  still  more  fierce  and  threaten- 

•  Hanera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.    Fernandez  Hist.  lih.  i.  c.  1,2.  t  Zarnto,  lib.  iii.  c.  24.    Go- 

mara.  c.  ISl      Vena,  ii.2.  lib.  ill  c.  'JO.  J  Feninndoz  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  3,  4,  ,">.    Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  ill 

c.  21.  2-;.     HiTn'ia,  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib.  vH.  c.  14,  15.    Torquein.  Mond,  Ind.  lib.  v  c.  13 
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mg,  and  was  not  so  soon  disnclled.  The  coni,uerors  oi  Peru,  of  a  rank 
much  inferior  to  those  vvlio  nad  subjected  Mexico  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
further  removed  from  the  inspection  of  the  parent  state,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  sudden  acquisition  ol  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with 
.'ffreater  license  and  irrcj^ularity  than  any  body  of  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.  Amidst  the  general  subversion  of  law  and  order,  occasioned  by 
two  successive  civil  wars,  when  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decicie 
for  himself,  without  any  guide  but  his  own  interest  or  passions,  this  turbulent 
spirit  nise  above  all  sense  of  subordination.  To  men  thus  corrupted  by 
anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  government,  the  power  of  a  viceroy, 
and  the  authority  of  a  respectable  court  of  judicature,  would  of  theiiiselveg 
have  appeared  formidable  restraints,  to  which  they  would  have  submitted 
with  reluctance  But  they  revolted  with  indignation  against  the  idea  ot 
complying  with  laws,  by  which  they  were  to  be  stripped  at  once  of  all 
they  had  earned  so  hardly  during  many  years  of  service  and  suffering.  As 
the  account  of  the  new  laws  spread  successively  through  the  different  settle- 
ments, the  inhabitants  ran  together,  the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men 
exclaiming  against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  their  sovereign  in  de- 
priving them,  unheard  and  unconvicted,  ol'  their  possessions.  "  Is  this," 
cried  tliey,  "  the  recompense  due  to  persons,  who,  without  public  aid,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  oy  their  own  valour,  have  subjected  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  territories  of  su(n  immense  extent  and  opulence?  Are  these  the 
rewards  bestowed  for  having  endured  unparalleled  distress,  for  having 
encountered  every  species  of  danger  in  the  service  of  their  country  ?  Whose 
merit  is  so  great,  whose  conduct  nas  been  so  irreproachable,  that  he  may 
not  be  condemned  by  some  penal  clause  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loose  and  compreneiisive,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  all  should  be 
entangled  in  their  snare  ?  Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held  some 
public  office,  and  all,  without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were  the  former 
to  be  robbed  of  their  property  because  they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the 
latter  to  be  punished  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  the 
conquerois  of  this  great  empire,  instead  of  receiving  marks  of  distinction, 
be  deprived  of  the  natural  consolation  of  providing  for  their  widows  and 
children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  scanty  supply 
they  can  extort  from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?*  We  are  not  able  now,"  continued 
they,  *' to  explore  unknown  regions  in  quest  of  more  secure  settlements; 
our  constitutions  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds, 
are  no  longer  fit  for  active  service  :  but  still  we  possess  vigour  sutficient  to 
assert  our  just  rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested 
from  us."t 

By  discourses  of  this  sort,  uttered  with  vehemence,  and  listened  to  with 
universal  approbation,  their  passions  were  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  that 
they  were  prepared  for  the  most  violent  m.easures  ;  and  began  to  hold  con- 
sultations in  ditferent  places,  how  they  might  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
viceroy  and  judges,  and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they  were  diverted  by  the 
address  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  viceroy  and  judges  should  arrive,  and  had  leisure  to  examine  their  pe- 
titions and  remonstrances,  they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  been  framed 
without  due  attention  either  to  the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  accommodation  to  these,  and 
even  some  concessions  on  tlie  part  of  government,  were  now  become  requi- 
site to  compose  the  present  fennent,  and  to  soothe  the  colonists  into  <iub* 


•  Herrera,  dee.  7.  lib.  vll.  c.  14, 15. 
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mission,  by  inspiring  them  with  confidence  in  their  superiors.  Rut  without 
profound  discrriiment,  conciliating  manners,  and  tl(;xit)ility  of  temper,  such 
a  plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  viceroy  possessed  none  of  these. 
Or  all  the  (jualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command,  he  was  enilowed  only 
with  integrity  and  courage  ;  the  former  liarsh  and  uncomplying,  tlie  latter 
bordering  so  frequently  on  rashness  or  obstinacy,  that,  in  his  situation,  they 
were  defects  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  at 
Tumbez  [March  4j,  Nugnez  Vela  seems  to  liave  considered  himself 
merely  as  an  executive  omcer,  without  any  discretionary  power;  and,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  he  observed  or  heard  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regulation?  with  unrelenting  rigour. 
In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  natives  were  declared  to 
be  free,  every  person  in  public  office  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  ser- 
vants ;  and  as  an  example  of  obedience  to  others,  he  would  not  suffer  a 
single  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying  his  own  baggage  in  his  march  to- 
wards Lima.  Amazement  and  consternation  went  before  him  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  and  so  little  solicitous  was  he  to  prevent  these  from  augmenting, 
thai,  on  entering  the  capital,  he  openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obey  the 
ordere  of  hia  sovereign,  not  to  dispense  with  his  laws.  This  har^h  decla- 
rati(M)  was  accompanied  with  what  rendered  it  still  more  intolerable, 
haughtiness  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decision  in  discourse, 
and  an  insolence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little  accustomed  to  hold  civil 
authority  in  high  respect.    Every  attempt  to  procure  a  suspension  or  miti- 

5ation  of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as  flowing  from  a  spirit  of 
isaffection  that  tended  to  rebellion.  Several  persons  oT  rank  were  con- 
fined, and  some  put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Castro 
was  arrested  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his 
merit,  in  having  prevented  a  general  insurrection  in  the  colony,  he  was 
loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  the  common  jail.* 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against  such  proceedings,  it  is 
probable  the  hand  of  authority  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  suppress 
it,  or  to  prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence,  if  tne  malecontents  had 
not  been  provided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to 
direct  their  efforts.  From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations 
was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  person  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they 
threatened  the  colony.  From  all  auarteis,  letters  and  addresses  were  sent 
to  him,  conjuring  him  to  stand  fortn  as  their  common  protector,  and  offer- 
ing to  support  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Gonzalo, 
though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and 
of  courage  no  less  daring.  The  behaviour  of  an  ungrateful  court  towards 
his  brothers  and  himself  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind.  Ferdinand  a  state 
prisoner  in  Europe,  the  children  of  tae  governor  in  custodjr  of  the  viceroy, 
and  sent  aboard  his  fleet,  himself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
citizen  in  a  country  for  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  which  Spain  was  in- 
debted to  his  family — these  thoughts  prompted  him  to  seek  for  vengeance, 
and  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  family,  of  which  he  now  considered  himself 
as  the  guardian  and  the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  surmouiit  that 
veneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems  to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame, 
the  idea  of  marching  in  arms  against  the  royal  standard  filled  him  with 
horror.  He  hesitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved,  when  the  violence  of 
the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  certainty  of  be- 
coming soon  a  victim  himself  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him 
to  quit  his  residence  at  Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco.  All 
the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  transports  of 
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In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  tliey  elect- 
of  the  Spanish  nation  in  Peru,  to  soliiit  the  re- 
3.     They  empowered  him  to  lay  their 


oy  as  the  deliverer  of  the  colony. 
en  him  procurator-general 

peal  of  the  late  reg:ulation3.  1  hey  empowered  mm  to  lay  tneir  remon- 
strances before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and,  upon  prtitext  ol  danger 
from  the  Indians,  authorized  him  to  march  thither  in  arms  [l644l.  Under 
sanction  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took  possession  of  the  royal  treasure, 
appointed  officers,  levied  soldiers,  seized  a  large  train  of  artillcrj-  which 
Vaca  de  Castro  had  deposited  in  Gumanga,  ana  set  out  for  Lima  as  if  he 
ha-'  been  advancing  against  a  public  t-ncmy.  DisaiTection  having  now  as- 
sumed a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under  a  chief  of  such  distinguish- 
ed name,  many  persons  of  note  resorted  to  his  standard ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  oppose  tiis  progress,  deserted 
to  him  in  a  body.* 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had  happened  there,  which 
encouraired  him  to  proceed  with  almost  certainty  of  success.  The  violence 
of  the  viceroy's  administration  was  not  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards 
of  Peru  than  his  overbearing  haughtiness  was  odious  to  his  assooiates,  tlie 
judges  of  the  royal  audience.  During  their  voyage  from  Spain,  some  syinp- 
loms  of  coldness  between  the  viceroy  and  them  began  to  appear.!  But 
as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both 

f)arties  were  so  much  exasperated  by  frequent  contests,  arising  from  inter- 
brence  of  jurisdiction  and  contrariet)^  of  opinion,  tliat  tiieir  mutual  disgust 
soon  grew  into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the  viceroy  in  every 
measure,  set  at  liberty  prisoners  whom  he  had  confined,  justified  the  male- 
contents,  and  applnuded  their  remonstrances.  At  a  time  when  both  (de- 
partments of  government  should  have  united  against  the  approaching 
enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each  other  for  superiority.  The 
judges  at  length  prevailed.  The  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and  abandon- 
ed even  l)y  his  own  guards,  was  seized  in  his  palace  [Sept.  10],  and  carried 
to  a  desert  island  on  the  coast,  to  be  kept  there  until  oe  could  be  sent  home 
to  Spain. 

The  judges,  in  consequence  of  this,  having  assumed  the  supreme  direc- 
tion ol'  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a  message  to  Pizarro,  reouiring 
him,  as  they  had  already  granted  whatever  he  could  request,  to  aismiss 
his  troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
could  hardly  expect  that  a  man  so  daring  and  ambitious  would  tamely 
conii)Iy  with  this  requisition.  It  was  ma«ie,  probably,  with  no  such  inten- 
tion, l)iit  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct ;  for  Cepeda, 
the  president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical  and  aspiring  lawyer, 
seems  to  have  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed,  f."  devoting  himself  to 
his  service.  The  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  usurpation  of  the 
judu:es,  together  with  the  universal  confusion  and  anarchy  consequent  upon 
events  so  singular  and  unexpected,  opened  new  and  vast  prospects  to  Pi- 
zarro. He  now  beheld  the  supreme  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  be 
want  courage  to  push  on  towards  the  object  which  fortune  presented  to 
his  view.  Carvajal,  the  prompter  of  his  resolutions,  and  guide  of  all  his 
actions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro 
ought  to  aim.  Instead  of  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for  the  Span- 
ish settlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  demanded  to  be  governor  and  captaiii- 
general  of  the  whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of  audience  to  grant 
im  I  commission  to  that  eflTect.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neither  lea.ler  nor  army  to  oppose 
him,  such  a  request  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  command.    But  the 
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juds;ns  citliir  from  unwillingness  to  relinquish  power,  or  from  a  desire  of 
prt-sorv  ipf;  some  attintion  to  appearances,  hesitated,  or  seemed  to  lu'sitate, 
about  complying  with  what  he  demanded'  Curvajal,  impatient  of  delay, 
and  impetuous  in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the  city  by  nif^lit,  seized 
s«,'ver;d  olTicertof  distinction  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  with- 
out the  lurniality  of  a  trial.  Next  morniii|!^  the  court  of  audience  issued 
a  commission  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor  ol  Peru, 
with  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  anclhc  entered  the  town  that 
day  with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.* 

Oct.  20.1  But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence  which  accompanied 
this  total  dissohition  of  the  frame  of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  set 
loose  fruiii  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with  such 
capricious  irroj^ularity,  that  events  no  less  extraordinary  than  unexpected 
followed  ill  a  rapid  succession.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  negun  to  exercise 
the  new  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld  formidable 
enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The  viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  a 
vessel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might  be  carried  to 
Spain  under  custody  of  Juan  Alvarez  one  of  their  own  number ;  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Alvarez,  either  touched  with  remorse,  or  moved 
by  fear,  kneeled  down  to  his  prisoner,  declared  him  from  that  moment  to 
be  free,  and  that  he  himself,  and  every  person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him 
as  the  leffal  representative  of  their  sovereign.    Nugnez  Vela  ordered  the 

Eilot  of  tne  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards  Tunioez,  and  as  soon  as  he 
inded  there,  erected  the  roy&l  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of 
viceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  seditious 
spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached,  instantly  avowed 
their  resolution  to  lupport  his  authority.!  The  violence  of  Pizarro's  go- 
vernment, who  observed  every  individual  with  the  jealousy  natural  to 
usurpers,  and  who  punished  every  appearance  of  disaffection  with  unfor- 
fifiving;  severity,  soon  augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as 
it  forced  some  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge.  While 
he  was  gathering  such  strength  at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego 
Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion of  Pizarro's  lieutefiant-governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the  viceroy.! 

1545.]  Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  those  appearances  of  hostility  in 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  empire,  was  not  disconcerted.  He  prepared 
to  assert  the  authority,  to  which  lie  had  attained,  with  the  spirit  ana  con- 
duct of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command,  and  marched  directly  against 
the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was  nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable. 
As  he  was  master  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,*and  most  of  the  military 
men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed 
him ;  and  in  that  long  march,  through  a  wild,  mountainous  country,  suffered 
hardships,  and  encountered  difficulties,  which  no  troops  but  those  accus- 
tomed to  serve  in  America  could  have  endured  or  surmounted  [140].  The 
viceroy  had  scarcely  reached  C<tiito,  when  the  vanguard  of  Pizarro's 
forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  who,  though  near  fourscore,  was -as 
hardy  ana  active  as  any  youn^  soldier  under  his  command.  ^  Nugnez  Vela 
instantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  defence,  and,  with  ^  a  rapicUty 
more  resembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Po- 

Eayan.    Pizarro  continued  to  pursue ;  but,  finding  It  impossible  to  overtake 
im,  returned  to  Qjiiito.    From  thence  he  despatched  Carvajal  to  oppose 
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Centeno.  who  was  growing  formidable  in  the  southern  provinces  of  thf 
empire,  and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make  head  ai^ainst  the  viceniy  * 

By  his  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of  Benalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela 
soon  assembled  four  hundred  men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all 
his  disasters,  the  same  elevation  of  minrl,  and  the  same  high  sense  of  nis 
own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers 
who  urged  him  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring 
that  it  was  only  by  the  sword  that  a  contest  with  rebels  could  be  decided. 
With  this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito  [1546].  Pizarro,  relying  on 
the  superior  number,  and  stilf  more  on  the  discipline  and  valour  of  his 
troops,  advanced  resolutely  to  meet  him  [Jan.  18].  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody,  both  parties  fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  possession 
of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  their  own  future  fortune, 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  that  day.  But  Pizarro's  veterans  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  regular  and  well  directed  force,  that  they  soon  began  to 
make  impression  on  their  enemies.  The  viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, in  which  the  abilities  of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for  some  time  in  suspense.  At  length 
he  fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds  ;  and  the  route  of  his  followers  became 
general.  They  were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed 
on  the  public  gibbet  in  Qjiito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The 
troops  a.ssenibled  by  Centeno  were  dispersed  soon  after  by  Carvajal,  and 
he  himself  conipelfed  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where  be  remained  for 
several  months  concealed  m  a  cave.  Every  person  in  Peru,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Popayan  to  those  of  Chili,  submitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and  by  1ms 
fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  he  had  not  only  the  unrivalled  command 
of  the  South  Sea,  but  had  taken  possession  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  rendered 
him  master  of  the  only  avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru, 
that  was  used  at  that  period.f 

After  this  decisive  victory,  Pizarro  and  his  followers  remained  for  some 
Mme  at  Quito ;  and  during  the  first  transports  of  their  exultation,  they  ran 
\nto  every  excess  of  licentious  indulgence,  with  the  riotous  spirit  usual 
^imong  low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  success.  But  amidst  this  dis- 
iipation,  their  chief  and  his  confidants  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
sometimes  to  what  was  serious,  and  deliberated  with  much  solicitude  con- 
tierning  the  -part  that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and 
decisive  in  council  than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro, 
that  in  the  career  on  ./hich  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  holding 
a  middle  course  ;  that  he  must  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing. 
From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  possession  of  the  government  of 
Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  maxim  with  greater  earnestness.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  account  of  the  victory  at  Quito,  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a 
tone  still  more  peremptory.  "  You  have  usurped,"  said  he,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Pizarro  on  that  occasion,  "the  supreme  powrr  in  this  country, 
in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commission  to  the  viceroy.  You  have 
marched  in  hostile  array  against  the  royal  standard ;  you  have  attacked 
the  representative  of  yonr  sovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  monarch  will  forgive  such  insults 
on  his  dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or  sincere. 
Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another.  Assume  yourself 
the  sovereignty  over  a  country  to  the  dominion  of  which  your  family  has 
a  title  founded  on  the  rights  both  of  discovery  and  conquest.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any  consequence  inviolably  to 
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your  iiitew.'f,  hj  .,Wr?l  grants  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  instituting 
ranks  of  pch''i'.y,  »f>d  creating  titles  of  honour  similar  to  those  which  are 
courted  w»:'.>  '/i  -nuch  eagerness  in  Europe.  By  establishing  orders  of 
knighthoo'J,  v  vh  privileges  and  distinctions  resembling  those  in  Spain,  you 
may  besto'v  ;•.  f/yitification  upon  the  officers  in  your  service,  suited  to  the 
Ideas  of  mihtiry  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only  that  you  ought 
to  attend ;  er/iertvour  to  gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coya  or 
daughter  of  the  Sun  next  \n  succession  to  the  crown,  y^ou  will  induce  the 
Indians,  out  of  veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite 
with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  your  authority. — Thus,  at  the  head  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  the  new  settlers  there,  you  may 
«t  at  defiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  ease  any  feeble  force 
which  it  can  send  at  such  a  distance."  Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was 
mvr  Pizarro's  confidential  counsellor,  warmly  seconded  Carvajal's  ex- 
hortations, and  employed  whatever  learning  he  possessed  in  demonstrating, 
'hat  all  the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raised  to  preeminence, 
«t  by  the  anticjuity  of  their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  by 
;heir  own  aspiring  valour  and  personal  merit.* 

Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not  conceal  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  contemplated  the  object  that  they  presented  to  his  view. 
But,  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  few  men  possess  that 
superior  strength  of  mind,  and  extent  of  abilities,  which  are  capable  of 
forming  and  executing  such  daring  schemes,  as  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  overturning  the  established  order  of  socie^,  and  violating  those 
maxims  of  duty  which  men  are  accustomed  to  hold  sacred.  The  medio- 
crity of  Pizarro's  talents  circumscribed  his  ambition  within  more  narrow 
limits.  Instead  of  aspiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his  views 
to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the  authority 
which  he  now  possessed ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction thither,  to  give  such  a  representation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  countn',  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and  his  ministers,  either 
from  inclination  or  from  necessity,  to  continue  him  in  his  present  station. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should 
take,  consultations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  less  solicitude,  concerning 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  re-establish  the  em- 
peror's authority  in  Peru.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  last  excesses  of 
outrage  to  which  the  malecontents  had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the 
court  had  received  an  account  of  the  insurrection  against  the  viceroy,  ot 
his  imprisonment,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro.  A 
revolution  so  alarming  called  for  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  em- 
peror's abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time 
in  Germnny,  in  conducting  the  war  against  the  famous  league  of  Sinalkalde, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  arduous  enterprises  in  his  reign,  the  care 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru  devolved  upon  his  son 
Philip,  and  the  counsellors  whom  Charles  had  appointed  to  assist  him  in 
the  government  of  Spain  during  his  absence.  At  first  view,  the  actions  ot 
Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared  so  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereign,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  insisted  oh 
declaring  them  instantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to 
ounish  them  with  exemplary  rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their  zeal 
and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
this  measure  presented  themselves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  then  employed  in  Ger- 
many. Spain,  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  a  long  series  of  wars,  in 
which  she  had  been  involved  by  the  restless  ambition  of  two  successive 
monarchs,  could  not  easily  equip  an  armament  of  sufficient  force  to  reduce 
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Pizarro.  To  transport  any  respectable  body  of  troops  to  a  country  so 
remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almost  impossible.  While  Pizarro  continued 
master  of  the  South  Sea,  the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama 
was  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  march  to  Quito  by  land  through  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  province  of  Popayan,  across  regions  of 
prodigious  extent,  desolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  by  fierce  and  hostile 
tribes,  would  be  attended  with  insurmountable  danger  and  hardships.  The 
passage  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  was  so  tedious,  so  un- 
certain, and  so  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  course  ol  navigation  so  remote  and  precarious. 
Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relinquish  the  system  which  the  ardour  of 
their  loyalty  had  first  suggested,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  measures  what 
could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It  was  manifest  from  Pizarro's  solicitude 
to  represent  his  conduct  in  a  favourable  light  to  the  en.  leror,  that  notwith- 
standing  the  excesses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  be  still  retained  senti- 
ments of  veneration  for  his  sovereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  these, 
together  with  some  such  concessions  as  shoula  discover  a  spirit  of  mode- 
ration and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to  hope  that  he 
might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spania  'ds  might 
so  far  revive  among  his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  Jheir  aid 
to  u|)hold  his  usurped  authority. 

1  he  success,  however,  of  this  negotiation,  no  less  delicate  than  it  was 
important,  depended  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with  much  attention  the 
comparative  merit  of  various  persons,  the  Spanish  ministers  fixed  with 
unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest  in  no  higher  statnn 
than  that  of  counsellor  to  the  Inquisition.  Thou|;h  in  no  public  office,  he 
had  been  occasionally  employed  by  government  m  affairs  of  trust  and  con- 
sequence, and  had  conducted  them  with  no  less  skill  than  success ;  dis- 
playing a  gentle  and  insinuating  temper,  accompanied  with  much  lirmness ; 
probity,  superior  to  any  feeling  of  private  interest  ;  and  a  cautious  cir- 
cumspection in  concerting  measures,  followed  by  such  vigour  in  executing 
them  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with  the  other.  These  qualities  marked 
him  out  for  the  function  to  which  he  was  destined.  The  emperor,  to 
whom  Gasca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  the  choice,  and 
communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter  containing  expressions  of  good  will  and 
confidence,  no  less  honourable  to  the  prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the  subject 
who  received  it.  Gasca,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  feeble 
constitution,  and  thou£:h,  from  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  man,  who, 
during  the  course  of  his  life,  had  never  beeii  out  of  his  own  countiy,  he 
dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  ciimate,*  did 
not  liesitate  a  moment  about  complying  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 
But  as  a  proof  that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  acted,  he  refused  a 
bishopric  which  was  ofTered  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru 
with  a  more  dignified  character ;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  President  of  the  Court 'of  Audience  in  Lima;  and  declared  that  lie 
would  receive  no  salary  on  account  of  his  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
office.  All  he  requirea  was,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  his  family 
should  be  defrayecl  by  the  public  ;  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  minister  of 

Seace  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  tew 
omestics,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any  enormous  burdun.! 
But  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  modeiation  with  respect  t« 
whatever  related  personally  to  himself,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  iii 
a  very  dilftrent  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was  to  be  employed  in  a  country 
so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  whore  he  could  not  have  recourse 
to  his  sovereign  for  new  instructions  on  every  emergence  ;  and  as  the  whole 
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success  of  his  negotiations  must  depend  upon  the  confidence  which  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powers, 
that  he  ought  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  authority ;  that  his  jurisdiction 
must  reach  to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes ;  that  he  must  be  empowered 
to  pardon,  to  punish,  or  to  reward,  as  circumstances  and  the  behaviour  of 
different  men  might  require  ;  that  in  case  of  resistance  from  the  malecon- 
lents,  he  might  be  autnorized  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arnas,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to  call  for  assistance  from  the 
governors  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  These  powers, 
though  manifestly  conducive  to  the  great  objects  of  his  mission,  appeared 
to  the  Spanish  ministers  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty,  which 
ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a  subject,  and  they  refused  to  grant  them. 
But  the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.  As,  from  the  nature  of  his 
employment,  Gasca  must  be  intrusted  with  discretionary  power  in  several 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineflectual  if  he  was  circumscribed 
in  any  one  particular,  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him  with  authority  to 
the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  satisfied  with  this  fresh  proof  of 
his  master's  confidence,  Gasca  hastened  his  departure,  and,  without  either 
money  or  troops,  set  out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion.* 

On  his  ■'.rrival  at  Nombre  do  Dios  [July  27],  he  found  Herman  Mexia, 
an  officer  of  note  posted  there,  by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  considorable 
body  of  men,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any  hostile  forces.  But  Gasca  ap> 
peared  in  such  pacific  guise,  with  a  train  so  little  formidable,  and  with  a 
title  of  no  such  dignity  as  to  excite  terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much 
respect.  Fro  n  ^  ^mcre  de  Dioo  he  advanced  to  Panama,  and  met  with  a 
similar  recepMon  -orr  Hinoiosa,  whom  Pizarro  had  intrusted  with  the 
eovemment  of  i. '  rs  i,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  stationed  there. 
In  both  places  i  h>  ''J  he  same  language,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by 
their  sovereign  a^i  a  messenger  of  peace,  not  as  a  minister  of  vengeance ; 
that  he  came  to  redress  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws  which  had 
excited  alarm,  to  pardon  past  offences,  and  to  re-establish  order  and  justice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  and  a  winning  appearance  of  can- 
dour, gained  credit  to  his  declarations.  The  veneration  due  to  a  person 
clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of  a  royal  commission, 
began  to  revive  among  men  accustomed  for  some  time  to  nothing  more 
respectable  than  a  usurped  jurisdiction.  Hinojosa,  Mexia,  and  several  other 
officers  of  distinction,  to  each  of  whom  Gasca  applied  separately,  were 
gaine  1  over  to  his  interest,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of 
declaring  openly  in  his  favour.f 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  afforded  them.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Panama,  though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  informed  of  his  offers  not 
only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  easy  concerning  what  was  past,  by 
an  act  of  general  oblivion,  but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future,  by  re* 
pealing  the  obnoxious  laws  ;  instead  of  accepting  with  gratitude  his  sove- 
reign's gracious  concessions,  he  was  so  much  exasperated  on  finding  that 
he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  station  as  governor  of  the  country,  that 
he  instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the  president's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  any  jurisdiction  there.  To  this  desperate  resolution  he 
added  another  highly  preposterous.  He  sent  a  new  deputation  to  Sp«iis 
to  justify  this  conduct,  ana  to  insist,  in  name  of  all  the  communities  in 
Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  government  to  himself  during  life,  as  the 
only  means  of  preservin^^  tranquillity  there.  The  persons  intrusted  with 
this  strange  commission,  intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  president, 
and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain. 
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They  carried  likewise  secret  instructions  to  Hinojosa«  directing  him  tc  offei 
Gasca  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  volL.itarily 
with  what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if  he  should  continue  obstinate,  to 
cut  him  off,  either  by  assassination  or  poison.* 

Many  circumstances  concurred  in  pushing  on  Pizarro  to  those  wild  mea- 
sures. Having  been  once  accustomed  to  supreme  command,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private  station.  Conscious  of  his 
own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the  emperor  studied  only  to  deceive  him, 
and  woula  never  pardon  the  outrages  which  he  had  committed.  His  chief 
confidants,  no  less  guilty,  entertained  the  same  apprehensions.  The  ap- 
proach of  Gasca  without  any  military  force  excited  no  terror.  There 
were  now  above  six  thousand  Spaniards  settled  in  Peru  ;t  and  at  the  head 
of  *hese  he  doubted  not  to  maintam  his  own  independence,  if  the  court  of 
Spain  should  refuse  to  grant  what  he  required.  But  he  knew  not  that  a 
spirit  of  defection  had  already  begun  to  spread  among  those  whom  he 
trusted  most.  Hinojosa,  amazed  at  Pizarro's  precipitate  resolution  of  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  commission,  and  disdaining  to  be 
his  instrument  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  secret 
instructions,  publicly  recognised  the  title  of  the  president  to  the  supreme 
authority  in  Peru.  The  officers  under  his  command  did  the  same.  Such 
was  the  contagious  mtluence  o '  the  example,  that  it  reached  even  the  de 
puties  who  had  been  sent  from  Peru ;  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  ex- 
pected  to  hear  either  of  Gasca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he 
received  an  account  of  his  being  master  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of 
the  troops  stationed  there. 

1547. J  Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  unexpected,  he  openly 
prepared  for  war ;  and  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  his  arms, 
he  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized  his  ships,  seduced  his  officers,  and 
prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda, 
though  acting  as  n  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commission,  aid  not  scruple 
to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  function  by  finding  Gasca  guilty  of  treason, 
and  condemning  him  to  death  on  that  account.^  Wild  and  even  ridiculous 
as  this  proceeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with 
whom  Peru  was  SUed,  by  the  semblance  of  a  legal  sanction  warrantiic 
Pizarro  to  cany  on  hostilities  against  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  accor£ 
ingly  resorted  from  evtry  quarter  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped  that  h&d  ever  taken  the  field 
;    Peru. 

Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be  employed  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  was  no  less  assiduous  in  collecting 
trx  ps  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a 
squadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of 
Peru  FApril]  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm  :  and  thougfi 
they  did  not  attempt  for  some  time  to  make  any  descent,  they  did  more 
elTectual  service  by  setting  ashore  in  different  places  persons  who  dispersed 
copies  of  the  act  of  general  indemnity,  ana  the  revocation  of  the  late 
edicts  ;  and  who  made  known  every  where  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well 
as  mlla  temper,  of  the  president.  The  effect  of  spreading  this  inibrina- 
tion  was  wonderful.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's  violent 
administration,  all  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  their  sovereign, 
Degan  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openly  deserted  a  cause  which  they  now 
deemed  to  be  unjust.    Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he  lay  concealed. 
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aasenibled  aboi  t  fifty  of  his  former  adherents,  and  with  this  feeble  half-armed 
band  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  By  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night-time, 
\a  which  he  displayed  no  less  military  skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  him- 
self master  of  that  capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men.  Most  of  these  having  ranged  themselves  under  his  banners,  he  had 
soon  the  command  of  a  respectable  body  of  troops.* 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy  approaching  by  sea« 
and  another  by  land,  at  a  time  when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru 
in  his  favour,  was  of  a  spirit  more  undaunted,  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  disconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger 
from  Centeiio's  operations  was  the  most  urgent,  he  instantly  set  out  to 
oiipose  him.  Havin?  provided  horses  for  all  his  soldiers,  ne  marched 
with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every  morning  he  found  his  force  diminished^ 
by  numbers  who  had.  left  him  during  the  night ;  and  though  he  became 
suspicious  to  excess,  and  punished  without  mercy  all  whom  he  suspected, 
the  rage  of  desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  ne  got 
within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  of  Titiaca,  he  could 
not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  justly  con- 
sidered as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he  might  depend.  They 
were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  his  iollowers,  conscious, 
like  himself,  of  crimes  for  which  they  could  hardly  expect  forgiveness, 
and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  With  these  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno's  troops  [Oct.  20],  though  double  to 
his  own  in  number.  The  royalists  did  not  decline  the  conibat.  It  was 
the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in  Peru.  At 
length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  superiority  of  Caryajal's 
military  talents,  triumphed  over  numbers,  and  obtained  a  complete  vicfoiy. 
The  boot^  was  immense  [l4l],and  the  treatment  of  the  vanquished  cruel. 
By  this  signal  success  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re-established  ;  and 
being  now  deemed  invincible  in  the  field,  his  army  increased  daily  in 
number.t 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  splendid  victory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  left  Lima, 
when  the  citizens,  wear^  of  his  oppressive  dominion,  erected  the  royal 
standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  th»>  fleet,  ttok 
possession  of  the  town.  About  the  same  time,J  asca  landed  at  Tu  I  ez 
with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  every  settlement  in 
the  low  country  declared  for  the  King.  The  situation  of  tne  two  parties 
was  n  )vv  perfectly  reversed  ;  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
possessed  by  Pizarro:  all  the*  rest  of  the  empire,  from  Quito  south- 
ward, acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president.  As  his  numbers 
augmealed  fast,  Gasca  acfvanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
His  behriviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unassuming  ;  he  expressed, 
on  every  occasion,  his  ardent  wish  of  terminating  the  contest  without 
bloodshed.  More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish,  he  upbraided  no 
man  f :)r  past  offences,  but  received  them  as  a  father  receives  penitent 
children  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Though  desirous  of  peace, 
he  did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to 
Cuzco.§  There  he  remained  for  some  months,  not  only  that  he  mif^ht 
have  ti  ne  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an  accommodation  with 
Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  train  his  new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
accustom  them  to  ihe  discipline  of  a  camp,  before  he  led  them  against  a 
body  of  victorious  veterans.     Pizarro,  intoxicated  with  the  success  which 

*  Zurato.  ib.  vi.  c.  13—16.  Goni.va,  c.  180, 181.  Ftriiandnz,  lib.  ii.  c.  28. 64,  *c.  1  Zsrate, 
•ib.  vii.  c.  i.  ;'.  (Jomara,  c.  181.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  IH,  &.c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  79.  Hevrcta, 
dec.  8.  lib.  iv  c.  1,  3.       1  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  17.       <!i  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.    Fernandez,  lib  ti.  c.  77. 83 
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had  hitherto  accompanied  his  arms,  and  elated  with  having  again  near  « 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  refused  to  listen  to  any  teims,  although 
Cepeda,  together  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  him- 
■elf  [1421,  gave  't  as  their  advice,  to  close  with  the  president's  ofiVr  of  a 
general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  laws.*  Gasca, 
navine  tried  in  vain  eveir  expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
bloodTof  his  countiynien.  Began  to  move  towards  Cuzco  [Dec.  29]  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suffered  the  royalists  to  pass  all  the  rivers 
v.hich  lie  between  Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  opposition  [1548],  and 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering  himself  that  a 
defeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  escape  impracticable  would  at  once 
terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carva- 
jal chose  his  ground,  and  made  the  disposition  of  the  troops  with  the 
discerning  eye  and  profound  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  conspicuous  in 
all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armfes  moved  forward  slowly  to  the  charge 
[April  9],  the  appearance  of  each  was  singular.  In  that  of  Pizarro, 
composed  of  men  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent  countrr  in 
America,  every  officer,  and  almost  all  the  private  men,  were  clothed  in 
stufl^  of  silk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  witn  gold  and  silver ;  and  their 
horses,  their  arms,  their  standards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of 
military  pomp.t  That  of  Gasca,  though  not  so  splendid,  exhibited  what 
was  no  less  striking.  He  himself,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima, 
the  bishops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics, 
marching  along  the  lines,  blessing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a 
resolute  dischaige  of  their  duty. 

When  both  armies  were  just  ready  to  engage,  Cepeda  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  galloped  off,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  president.  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example.  The  revolt  of 
persons  in  such  high  rank  struck  all  with  amazement.  The  mutual  con 
fidence  on  which  the  union  and  strength  of  armies  depend,  ceased  at  once. 
Distrust  and  consternation  spread  from  rank  to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped 
away,  others  threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number  went  over  to 
the  royalists.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  some  leaders,  employed  authority, 
threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  was  totally  dispersed.  Pizarro,  seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  cried 
out  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers  who  still  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
**  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?" — "  Let  us  rush,"  replied  one  of  them, 
**  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion,  and  die  like  Romans."  Dejected 
witn  such  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  had  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly 
counsel,  and  with  a  tameness  disgraceful  to  his  former  fame  he  surrendered 
to  one  of  Gasca 's  officers.  Carvajal,  endeavouring  to  escape,  was  over- 
taken and  seized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain  it  with  cruelty. 
Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  distinguished  or  noto- 
rious offenders,  were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  the  day 
af^er  he  surrendered.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  a  composed  dignity, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was  suitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial 
06  offered  no  defence.  When  the  sentence  adjudging  him  to  be  hanged 
was  pronounced,  he  carelessly  replied,  "  One  can  die  bnt  once."  During 
the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execution,  he  discovered  no  sign 
either  of  remorse  for  the  past,  or  of  solicitude  about  the  future  ;  scofiiiig 
at  all  who  visited  him,  in  nis  usual  sarcastic  vein  of  mirth,  with  the  same 
ouickness  of  repartee  and  gross  pleasantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his 
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life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  than  either,  ou^ht  to  have  shared  the  same  fate , 
but  the  merit  of  having  deserted  his  associates  at  such  a  critical  moment, 
and  with  such  decisive  effect,  saved  him  from  immediate  punishment. 
He  was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  died  in  confinement.* 

In  the  minute  details  whicli  the  cuntemporaiy  historians  have  given  ot 
the  civil  dissensions  that  raged  in  Peru,  witn  little  interruption,  durine  ten 
years,  many  circumstances  occur  so  striking,  and  which  indicate  such  an 
uticonumon  state  of  manners  as  to  merit  particular  attention. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Ptru  were  of  the  lowest  order 
in  society,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  afterwards  joined  them  were 
pt* rsons  of  desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  th»  '■  ^ies  of  troops  brought  into 
the  field  by  the  different  leaders  w  •'  -»  a  ed  for  superiority,  not  one 

man  acted  as  a  hired  soldier,  tha  'lows  *  tandard  for  pay.  E~  iv 
adventurer  in  Peru  considered  himseit'  as  a  conqueror,  entitled  by  his  t  • 
vices,  to  an  establishment  in  that  country  which  had  been  acquired  by  his 
valour.  In  the  contests  between  the  rival  chiefs,  each  chose  his  side  as 
he  was  directed  by  hjs  own  judgment  or  affections.  He  joined  his  com- 
mander as  a  companion  of  his  fortunes,  and  disdained  to  degrade  himself 
by  receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary.  It  was  to  their  sword,  not  to 
pre-eminence  in  office,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  most  of  the  leaders  whom 
they  foliowied  were  indebted  for  their  elevation  ;  and  each  of  their  ad- 
herents hoped,  by  the  same  means,  to  open  a  way  for  himself  to  the  pos 
session  of  power  and  wealth.! 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  served  without  any  regular  pay,  they 
were  raised  at  immense  expense.  Among  men  accustomed  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  in- 
credible force.  The  ardour  of  pursuit  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
hope  of  success.  Where  all  were  intent  on  the  samfe  object,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  the  same  passion,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  gaining  men, 
or  of  securing  their  attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence,  besides 
the  promise  of  future  establishments,  received  in  hand  lai^e  gratuities  from 
the  chiei  with  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order  to  raise  a 
thous.ind  men,  advanced  nve  hundred  thousand  pesos.^  Gasca  expended 
in  ievyingthe  troops  which  he  led  against  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thousand 
pesos.S  The  distribution  of  property,  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  services, 
was  still  more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  as  the  recompense  of  his  perfidy  and 
address,  i'  persuading  the  court  of  royal  audience  to  give  the  sanction  of 
its  authoiity  to  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  Pizarro,  received  a  grant  ot 
lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pesos.l|  Hinojosa,  who  by  Ins  early  defection  from  Pizarro,  and  surrender 
of  the  fleet  to  Gasca,  decided  the  fate  of  Peru,  obtained  a  district  of  coun- 
try affording  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  yearly  value. H  While  such 
rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  officers,  with  more  than  royal  mu- 
nificence, proportional  shares  were  conferred  upon  those  of  inferior  rank. 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its  natural  effects.  It  gave 
birth  to  new  wants  and  new  desires.  Veterans,  long  accustomed  to  hard- 
ship and  toil,  acquired  of  a  sudden  a  taste  fur  promse  and  inconsiderate 
dissipation,  and  indulged  in  all  the  excesses  of  military  licentiousness. 
The  riot  of  low  debaucherv  occupie'^  some ;  a  relish  for  expensive  luxuries 
spread  among  others.**  The  meanest  soldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought 
himself  degraded  by  marching  on  foot ;  and  at  a  lime  when  the  prices  ol 
horses  in  that  country  were  exorbitant,  each  insisted  on  being  furnished 
with  one  before  he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  less  patient  under 
the  fatigue  and  hardships  of  service,  they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and 
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death  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  over ;  and  animated  by  the  hope  0/ 
new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  display  all  their 
ancient  valour. 

Together  with  their  cuuraffe,  they  retained  all  the  ferocity  by  which 
they  weie  originally  distinguished.  Civil  discord  never  raged  with  a  more 
fell  spirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  To  all  the  passions  which 
usually  envenom  contests  among  countrymen,  avarice  was  added,  and  len 
dered  their  enmity  more  rancoitjus.  Eagerness  to  seize  the  valuable  for- 
feitures, expected  upon  the  death  of  every  opponent,  shut  the  door  against 
mercy.  To  be  wealthy  was  of  itself  sunicient  to  expose  a  man  to  accu- 
sation, or  to  subject  him  to  punishment.  On  the  slightest  suspicions,  Pi- 
zarro  condemnea  many  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death. 
Oarvajai,  without  searching  for  any  pretext  to  justify  his  cruelty,  cut  off 
many  more.  The  number  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner was  not  much  inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  field  [l43l;  and  the 
greater  part  was  condem'^ed  without  the  formality  of  any  legal  trial. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contendine  parties  treated  their  opponents 
was  not  accompanied  with  its  usual  attendants,  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
those  with  whom  they  acted.  The  ties  of  honour,  which  ought  to  be 
held  sacred  among  soldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integrity,  interwoven  as 
thoroughly  in  the  Spanish  character  as  in  that  of  any  nation,  seem  to  have 
been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for  decency,  and  the  sense  of 
shame,  were  totally  lost.  During  tneir  dissensions,  there  was  hardly  a 
Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party  which  he  had  originally 
espoused,  betray  the  associates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the 
engagements  under  which  he  had  come.  The  vicci-oy  Nugnez  Vela  was 
nimed  by  the  treachery  of  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal  au- 
dience, who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their  functbn  to  have  supported 
his  authority.  The  chief  advisers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo  Fizarro's 
revolt  were  the  first  to  forsake  him,  and  submit  to  bis  enemies.  His  fleet 
was  given  up  to  Gasca  by  the  man  whom  he  had  singled  out  among  his 
officers  to  intrust  with  that  important  command.  On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  threw  down 
their  arms  without  striking  a  blow,  and  deserted  a  leader  who  had  often 
conducted  them  to  victory.  Instances  of  such  general  and  avowed  con- 
tempt of  the  principles  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man,  and  bind 
them  together'  in  social  union,  rarely  occur  in  history.  It  is  only  where 
men  are  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  where  the  restraints  of 
law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and 
where  immense  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which  it  is  acquired, 
that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  levity,  the  rapaciousness,  the  pertidy, 
and  corruption  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malecontents  in  every  comer  of  Peru  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  perfectly  re-established. 
But  two  veiy  interesting  objects  still  remained  to  occupy  the  president's 
attention.  The  one  was  to  find  immediately  such  employment  for  a  mul- 
titude of  turbulent  and  daring  adventurers  with  which  the  country  was 
filled,  as  might  prevent  them  Trom  exciting  new  commotions.  The  other, 
to  bestow  projier  gratifications  upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and  valour  he 
had  been  indebted  for  his  success.  The  former  of  these  w"s  in  some 
measure  accomplished,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  prosecute  the 
conquest  of  Chili ;  and  by  empowering  Diego  Centeno  to  undertuke  the 
discovery  of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata.  The  re- 
putation of  those  lenders,  together  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth,  and 
of  rising  to  consequence  in  some  unexplored  country,  alluring  many  of  the 
most  indigent  and  desperate  soldiers  to  follow  their  standards,  drained  off 
DO  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  mutinou"  spirit  which  Gasca  dreader! 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  iifBculty  and  to  be  adjusted  witn  a 
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more  attentive  and  delicate  hand.  The  rMarttmtentos,  or  allotments  ot 
lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be  distributed,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
or  forfuiture  of  the  former  possessors,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pesos  of 
yearly  rent.*  Gasca,  when  now  absolute  master  of  this  immense  property, 
retained  the  same  disinterested  sentiments  which  he  had  originally  pro- 
jesi^cd,  and  refused  to  reserve  the  smallest  portion  of  it  for  himself.  But 
thu  number  of  claimants  was  great ;  and  whilst  the  vanity  or  avarice  of 
every  individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  services,  ana  estimated  ihe 
recompense  which  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  each  were  so 
extravagant  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gasca  listened  tu  them 
on'»  by  one,  with  the  most  patient  attention;  and  that  he  might  have 
leinure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their  several  claims  with  accu* 
•  racy,  he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and  a  single  secretary,  to  a 
village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he  spent  several  days  in  allot- 
ting to  each  a  district  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in  proportion  to  his 
idea  of  their  past  services  and  future  importance.  But  that  he  might  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  fore- 
saw would  burst  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  the 
impartial  equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving 
the  instrument  of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  some 
days  after  his  departure. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  decree  of  partition  [Aug.  24] 
was  not  less  than  Gasca  had  expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy, 
jhame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  passions  which  most  vehemently  agitate  the 
minds  of  men  when  both  their  honour  and  their  interest  are  deeply  affect- 
ed, conspired  in  adding  to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of 
military  insolence.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curses,  were  poured  out  openly 
upon  the  president.  He  was  accused  of  ingratituae,  of  partiality,  and  of 
injustice.  Among  soldiers  prompt  to  action,  such  seditious  discourse  would 
have  been  soon  followed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they  already  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  discontented  leaders,  expecting  them  to 
stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs.  By  some  vigorous  interpositions  of 
government,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for  the  present,! 

1549.1  Ga?ca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was  suppressed, 
rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  soothe  the 
malecontents,  bybestowing  large  gratuities  on  some,  by  promising  repar- 
timientos,  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by  caressing  and  nattering 
all.  But  that  the  public  security  might  rest  on  a  foundation  more  stable 
than  their  good  affection,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
successors  in  office,  by  re-establishing  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and  simplicity  into  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  He  issued  regulations  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  oppres- 
sion, and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion,  with- 
out depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour. 
Having  now  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mission,  Gasca,  longing  to 
return  .'igain  to  a  private  station,  committed  the  government  of  Peru  to 
the  court  of  audience,  and  set  out  for  Spain  [Feb.  1,  1550].  As,  during 
the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  been  no  remit- 
tance made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pesos  of  public  money,  which  the  economy  and  order  of  his  ad- 
ministration enabled  him  to  save,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  universal  admiration  of  Iiis 

•  Vegd,  p.  11.  lib.  vl.  c.  4.  t  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c  187.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  vll.  t, 
I,  Jcc.    Fernaridoz,  p,  U.  lib.  i.  c.  I,  &c.    Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.c.  17,  be. 
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abilities  and  <  f  his  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed,  highly  conspicu<.ti8.  With* 
out  army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds ;  with  a  train  so  simple,  that  only  three 
thousand  ducats  were  expended  in  equipping  him,*  he  set  out  to  oppose  a 
tbrmidable  rebellion,  oy  his  address  and  talents  be  sup[)lied  all  those 
defects,  and  seemed  to  create  instruments  for  executing  his  designs.  He 
acquired  such  a  naval  force  as  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea.  He 
raised  a  body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  gave  law 
to  Peru.  He  vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victory  had  hitherto 
attended,  and  in  place  of  anarch}[  and  usurpation,  he  established  the 
government  of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  sovereiprn.  But  the 
praise  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue 
merited.  Al\er  residing  in  a  country  where  wealth  presented  allurements 
which  had  seduced  every  person  who  had  hitherto  possessed  power  there, 
he  returned  from  that  trying  station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but 
unsuspected.  After  distributing  among  his  countrymen  possessions  oi 
greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever  been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in 
any  age  or  nation,  he  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty ;  and 
at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  such  a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  treasury, 
he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some 
petty  debts  which  he  bad  contracted  during  the  course  of  his  service.f 
Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such  disinterested  merit.  Gasca  was  re- 
ceived  by  him  with  the  most  distinp;uishing  marks  of  esteem  ;  and  being 
promoteo  to  the  bishopric  of  Paleiicia,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  respected  by  his  country,  honoured  by  his 
sovereign,  and  beloved  by  all.  < 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca's  wise  regulations,  the  tranquillity  of  Peru 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  country  where  the  authority  of 
government  had  been  almost  forgotten  during  the  long  prevalence  of 
anarchy  and  misrule,  where  there  were  disappointed  leaders  ripe  for  re- 
volt, and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to  follow  tnem,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
raise  combustion.  Several  successive  insurrections  desolated  the  country 
for  some  years.  But  as  those,  though  fierce,  were  only  transient  storms, 
excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  particular  men,  than  by 
genera!  or  public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this  his- 
tory. These  commotions  in  Peru,  like  every  thing  of  extreme  violence 
either  in  the  natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration ;  and  by 
carrying  otT  the  corrupted  humours  which  had  given  rise  to  the  disorders, 
they  contributed  in  the  end  to  strenprthen  the  society  which  at  first  they 
threatened  to  destroy.  During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  the  first 
invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licentious  adventurers  whom  the  fame 
of  their  success  had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  Each  of 
the  parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  stniagle,  gradually  cleared 
the  country  of  a  number  of  turnulent  spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or 
banishing  their  opponents.  Men  less  enterprising,  less  aesperate,  and 
more  accustomed  to  move  in  the  path  of  sober  and  peaceable  industry, 
settled  in  Peru ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gradually  established  at 
iimily  there  as  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 


*  Fenimidez,  lib.  ii.  e.  18. 
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A8  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  forrns  toe 
most  splendicl  and  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  America,  a  view  of 
their  political  institutions,  and  a  description  of  their  national  manners,  will 
exhibit  the  human  species  to  the  contemplation  of  intelligent  observers  in 
a  very  singular  stage  of  its  progress.  [144] 

When  coinpared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru 
may  be  considered  as  polished  states.  Instead  of  small,  independent,  hos- 
tile tribes,  struggling  (or  subsistence  amidst  woods  and  marshes,  strangers 
to  industry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with  subordination,  and  almost  without 
the  appearance  of  regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great  erctent 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign,  the  inhal)itants  collected  together 
in  cities,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the 
maintenance  and  security  of  tne  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  some 
measure  established,  the  authority  of  religion  recognised,  many  of  the  arts 
essential  to  life  brought  to  some  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  such 
as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear. 

But  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of  the  ancient  continent, 
the  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement  will  be  conspicuous,  and  neither 
the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  those  nati<>is 
which  merit  the  name  of  civilized.  The  people  of  both  the  great  empii«8 
in  America,  like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  useful  metals,  and  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  extend* 
m  their  dominion  over  the  animal  creation  was  inconsiderable.  The 
Alexicans  had  gone  no  further  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a 
species  of  small  dogs,  and  rabbits.*  By  this  feeble  essay  of  ina;enuity,  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  rendered  somewhat  more  plentiful  and  secure 
than  when  men  depend  solely  on  hunting ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  subdue  the  more  robust  animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from 
their  nnnistry  in  carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians  seem  to 
have  neglected  the  inferior  animals,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them 
domestic  except  the  duck ;  but  they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming  the 
Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  country,  of  a  form  which  /n;ars  some 
resemblance  to  a  deer,  and  some  to  a  camel,  and  is  of  a  size  somewhat 
larger  than  a  sheep.  Under  the  protection  of  man,  this  species  multiplied 
greatly.  Its  wool  furnished  the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flesh  with 
food.  It  was  even  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  carried  i  moderate 
load  with  much  patience  and  docility.f  It  was  never  used  for  draught ; 
and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the  mountainous  country,  its  service,  if  we 
may  judge  by  incidents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanish  writers,  was  not 
veiy  extensive  among  the  Peruvians  in  their  original  state. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  towards  civilization,  the 
discovery  ol  the  useful  metals,  and  the  acquisition  of  dominion  over  the 
animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  importance  in  their 
progress.  In  our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained  both,  society  con- 
tinued in  that  state  which  is  denominated  barbarous.  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  these  confer,  many  ages  elapse  before  indus- 
try becomes  so  regular  as  to  render  subsistence  secure,  before  the  arts 
which  supply  the  wants  and  furnish  the  accommodations  of  life  are  brought 
to  any  considerable  degree  o!"  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived 
of  various  institutions  requisite  in  a  well  ordered  society.     The  Mexican* 


*  Ilerrnn.dcc.  11.  lib.  vU.c.  12. 
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and  Penivians,  without  knowled^je  of  tlie  useful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domestic 
aniniiils,  lalMuired  under  disadvantages  vviiich  lnu^•t  have  K>'t^,udy  retarded 
their  proj^ress,  and  in  their  hiijhest  state  of  improvement  their  power  wai 
so  ihnitcd,  and  their  operations  so  liuehle,  that  they  can  hardly  be  cjn- 
•idercd  as  haviifg  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  rivil  life. 

Alter  this  general  observation  conccniirig  the  most  singular  and  distith 

Snishing  circumstance  in  the  slate  of  both  ifte  great  empires  in  America,  I 
lall  emleavour  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  interiur 
police  of  each  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  their  place  in  the  political 
tcale,  to  allot  them  their  proper  station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the 
New  >Vorld,  and  the  polished  states  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine  huw 
far  they  had  risen  above  the  former,  as  well  aa  how  much  they  fell  below 
the  latter. 

Me.\ico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown.  But  our  acquaintance 
with  ita  laws  and  manners  is  not,  from  Ihiit  circmnstance,  more  complete. 
What  I  have  remarked  concerning  the  defective  and  inaccurate  inlorina- 
tion  on  which  wp  must  rely  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  customs  of 
the  savage  tu'  es  in  America,  may  be  applied  likewise  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the  rapacious  adventurers  who  ac- 
companied him,  had  not  leisure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natu- 
ral history  with  new  observations.  They  undertook  their  expedition  in 
quest  of  one  object,  anil  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  towards 
any  other.  "C^r,  if  during  some  short  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  oc- 
cupations of  war  coaseil,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  suspended,  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  invaded,  drew  their 
attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  soldiers  were  conducted  with  so  little 
sagacity  and  precision,  that  the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the  policy  and 
order  establisned  in  the  Mexican  monarcliy  are  superficial,  confused,  and 
inexplicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which  they  relate  occasionally, 
than  from  their  own  deductions  and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people.  The  obscurity  in 
which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was 
augmented  by  the  superstition  of  those  who  succeeded  them.  As  the 
memory  of  past  events  was  pieserved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures 
painted[  on  skins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  or  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  the  early  missionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and 
struck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be  monument;  of 
idolatry,  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an  edict  issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  story  as  could  be  collected  were  committed  to  the  flames.  In 
conseqiinnce  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  first  visited  New- 
Spain  (which  their  successors  soon  began  to  lament),  whatever  knowledge 
ol  re:Tiote  events  such  rude  monuments  contained  was  almost  entirely  lost, 
and  no  information  remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolutions  and  policy 
of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived  from  tradition,  or  from  some  fragments 
of  their  historical  paintings  that  escaped  the  barbarous  researches  oT  Zum- 
maraga.* From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
memory  of  past  transactions  can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  trans- 
mitted with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings  wliich  are 
supposed  to  have  served  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and 
of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  w4iat  intelligence  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  scanty  materials  scattered  in  the  SpanisE  writcr8.t 

•  AcMia,  lib.  vi.  c.  7.    Torqucm.  Proem,  lib  li.  lib.  iii.  c.  6  lib.  xlv.  c  8. 

t  In  thi;  (iisl  cdltlMii,  I  .ibsi-md  itint  in  consequence  of  the  dmtrnction  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
pa'ntintiu,  (iica.'JionccI  hy  lire  zeal  of  ZninnmraL'a,  whatever  knowledge  they  miKht  have  coiiveyid 
wad  cnlimly  lust.    Kvury  candid  reader  must  have  perceived  that  the  expreMiun  was  inaccurate: 
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Accnrdinpf  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicniiii  theniselve!),  their  empire  waa 
not  ol  lun^  (iuratiun.  Their  countrv*  ns  tliey  relate,  was  uriKJiially  piHh 
wswd,  rather  than  peopled,  l)j  small  independent  tribes,  whu.se  niude  of 
life  and  manners  resembled  those  of  tlie  rudest  savages  wliich  we  have 
described.  But  about  a  period  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
leiilh  century  in  the  Christian  era,  several  tribes  moved  in  successive  mi- 
grations iVom  unknown  regions  towards  (he  north  and  north-west,  and  set- 
tled in  dilTererit  urovinces  ol'  ^Intihuac,  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain. 
These,  more  civili/ed  than  the  original  inhabitants,  began  to  Ibrm  them  to 
the  arts  of  social  life.  At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polished  than  any  of  the 
funiier,  advanced  from  the  border  of  the  Cnlifornian  gulf,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  great  lake  near  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
tiT.  After  residing  there  about  titty  years,  they  founded  a  town,  since 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mexico,  wliich,  from  humble  beginnings^ 
soon  grew  to  be  the  most  considerable  city  in  the  New  World.  'I'he 
Mexicans,  long  after  they  were  established  in  their  new  possessions,  con- 
tinued, like  other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacciuainted  with  regal 
dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war,  bv  sucli  as 
were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wisdom  or  their  valour.  liut  among 
Ibem,  as  in  other  states  whose  power  and  territories  become  extensive,  the 
supreme  authority  centred  at  last  in  a  single  person ;  and  when  the  Span- 
iards under  Cortes  invaded  the  country,  Alontezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch 
in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  not  by  hereditary  right, 
but  by  election. 

Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of -the  Mexicans  conceniing  the  progress  of 
their  own  empire.  According  to  this,  its  duration  was  very  short.  From 
the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  From  the  establislimeiit  of  monarchical  government, 
not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  according  to  one  account,*  or  a  hun- 
dred and  piinctiyr-seven  according  to  another  computation,!  had  elapsed. 
If,  un  one  hand,  we  suppose  the  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher 
antiquity,  and  to  have  subsisted  during  such  a  length  of  time  as  the  Span- 
ish accounts  of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  la 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  among  a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of  record- 

0!  in  a  few  Miigh  arterwnrdi  I  mention  loine  ancient  palntlnKS  to  be  still  extant.  M.  Clavluero,  not 
Mtisticd  with  layiii)!  hold  nl'  this  Inaccuracy,  which  I  currecti'd  in  tiie  subovqiient  editinns,  laboura 
In  leiidrr  it  more  glariiif;  by  the  manner  in  which  lie  quotea  tlic  remaining  pan  of  the  lenteiice.  He 
repr«lieiids  with  );rt'ni  aspiiity  tlie  accuuni  wliich  I  iiave  ol'  tht!  gcanly  material!)  for  wriiinit  tlie 
aiicieni  history  of  Mexico.  Vol.  I.  Acnmnt  of  Writers,  p.  x-ivl.  Vol.  II.  380.  My  words,  however, 
lire  iliiin«t  the  same  with  those  of  Torquemadn,  who  seems  to  have  liecn  better  acquainted  wiili  ilia 
tiicienl  iniiniiinents  of  the  Mexicans  than  any  Spanish  author  whose  works  I  have  seen.  Lib.  xtv. 
c  li.  M.  Clavinero  himself  liives  a  diwriplion  of  the  dustruciloii  of  ancient  painllii|;s  in  almoiit.  tlie 
■ame  terms  I  have  iishI  ;  and  mentions  as  an  additional  reason  of  there  henig  so  uiiiall  a  uninl:  ' 
ancliMil  painlliiqs  known  to  the  Bpaniurds,  thai  the  natives  have  become  so  soli-.itous  to  pr''<''',o 
and  conceal  thcui,  that  It  is  "difflciilt,  if  not  Impossible,  to  make  them  paitwith  one  of  them.'  '.''  ,, 
1. 407.  II.  It)4.  No  mint  can  be  more  ascertained  than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  historical  paintinim 
have  been  preserved.  Thoii|!li  several  SnniiiariU  have  carried  on  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of 
tlie  .Mexican  empire,  no  enicravinus  from  Mexican  painliiit;s  have  been  communica'ed  to  the  public, 
excepi  thuse  liy  Curchas,  Ueiiielli  Carreri,  and  Loren/ana.  It  atlbrds  me  some  saUsl'aclion,  iliat  in 
ttie  course  of  my  researches  I  have  discovered  two  collections  of  Mexican  paintinpi  v,  Inch  were 
unknown  tofonner  inquirers.  The  cut  which  I  published  Is  an  exact  copy  of  the  origixKl,  undi^vea 
no  hiiih  idea  of  the  progress  which  the  .Mexicans  had  made  in  the  art  of  paintipt.  '  ciiinot  conjec- 
ture what  could  iiiiiuce  M.  Clavli;ero  to  express  some  dissatisfaction  with  me  ',or  naving  puhlislied 
it  without  the  same  colours  it  ham  in  the  oritiinal  paintini;,  p.  xxix.  He  miizht  have  recollecled,  that, 
leillier  Purchaa,  nor  (iemelll  Carreri,  nor  Loreiizana,  thought  It  necessary  to  colour  the  prints  which 
.hey  have  published,  and  they  have  never  been  cemured  on  that  account.  He  mav  rest  assured, 
tbat  thoujih  the  colours  in  the  paintings  in  the  Imperial  Library  an  r<'markably  bright,  they  are  laid 
on  without  art,  and  without  "any  of  that  regard  to  light  and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perspective," 
which  M  Clavigero  requires.  Vol.  [1.  378.  If  the  public  express  any  desire  to  have  the  seven 
paintings  still  in  my  possession  engraved.  I  am  rend^  to  communicate  them.  The  print  publishe'l 
by  Oenielli  Carreri,  of  the  route  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  when  they  travelled  towards  the  lake  on 
which  Ihcy  built  t!ie  cnpiin!  of  their  empire,  (Churchill,  Vol.  IV.  p.  481.)  is  the  most  finished  monu> 
ment  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and  yet  a  very  rtlplil  inspection  of  it  will  satisfy  eveiy 
one,  that  the  anna!s  (.f  a  iiaiioii  conveyed  in  this  manner  iiiiist  be  vei^  meagre  and  imperfect. 
•  Acosl.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c,  8,  &c.  t  Piirchasrilgr.  ill.  p.  10C8, 4,c. 
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iiig  events  by  pictures,  and  who  considered  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
national  education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the  historical  songs 
which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,*  the  knowledge  o^  past 
transactions  should  be  so  slender  and  limited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
adopt  their  own  system  with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is 
no  less  difficult  to  account  either  for  that  improved  state  of  society,  or  for 
the  extensive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained  when  first  visit- 
ed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when 
every  circumstance  is  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  advance  so  slowly 
towards  any  maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  seems  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration  in  the 
splendid  debcriptions  which  nave  been  given  of  their  government  and 
manners. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjectures  that  history  decides  with  regard  to 
the  state  or  character  of  nations.  It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  of 
every  judgment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.  In  collecting  those  which 
must  regulate  our  opinion  \r.  the  present  inquiiy,  some  occur  that  suggest 
an  idea  of  considerable  prepress  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  enipiic 
and  others  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond 
the  savage  tribes  around  it.  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the 
reader,  that,  from  comparing  them,  he  may  determine  on  which  side  the 
evidence  preponderates. 

In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  property  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  established  in  its  lull  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes, 
we  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  separate  and  exclusive  los- 
session  of  any  object  was  hardly  known ;  ana  that  among  all  i[  was 
extremely  limited  and  ill  defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and 
industry  had  made  some  progress,  the  distinction  between  property  in  land 
and  property  in  goods  had  taken  place.  Both  might  be  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  by  sale  or  barter ;  both  might  descend  by  inherit- 
ance. Every  person  who  could  be  denominated  a  freeman  hadf  property 
in  land.  This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  possessed 
it  in  full  right,  and  it  descenaed  to  their  heirs.  The  title  of  otheis  to 
their  lands  was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed; 
and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they  lost  possession  of  the  former.  Both 
these  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  citi- 
zens of  the  highest  class.  The  tenure  by  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  held  their  property,  was  very  different.  In  every  district  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  was  measured  out  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole ;  its  produce  was 
dejjosited  in  a  common  storehouse,  and  divided  among  them  according  t( 
their  respective  exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Calpullee,  or  associa- 
tions, could  not  alienate  their  share  of  the  common  estate  ;  it  was  an  indi- 
visible permanent  property,  destined  for  the  support  of  their  families.! 
In  conse(juence  of  tnis  distribution  of  the  territory  of  the  stale,  every  man 
had  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  was 
connected  with  the  public  security. 

Another  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  the  Mexican  empire 
from  those  nations  in  America  we  have  alieaoy  described,  is  (he  number 
and  greatness  of  its  cities.  While  society  continues  in  a  rude  state,  the 
vyants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they  stand  so  little  in  need  of  mutual  as 
sistance,  that  their  inducements  to  crowd  together  are  extremely  feeble. 
Their  industry  at  the  same  time  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot  secure  sub- 
sistence for  any  considerable  number  of  families  settled  in  one  spot. 
They  live  dispersed,  at  this  period,  from  choice,  as  well  as  from  neces- 
sity, or  at  the  utmost  assemble  in  small  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

•  llcrrcm,  tU't:  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.        t  He rrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  Iv.  c.  15.      Torqueiii.  Mon.  Iiid.  lib.  xiv 
C  7.    Corila  MH. 
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irhich  supplies  them  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of  some  plain  left  open 
by  nature,  or  cleared  b^  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  savage  tribes  with  which  they 
were  hitherto  ac(]uainted,  were  astonished,  on  entering  New  Spain,  to  find 
the  natives  residing  in  towns  of  such  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe. 
in  the  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla,  though 
a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size,  to  the  cities  of  greatest  note  m 
their  own  country.  When,  afterwards,  they  visited  in  succession  Tlascala, 
Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  itself,  their  amazement  increased 
JO  much,  that  it  I  1  them  to  convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  popu- 
lousness  bordering  m  what  is  incieaible.  Even  when  mere  is  leisure  for 
observation,  and  no  interest  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  estimates  of 
the  number  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loose,  and  usually  much 
exaggerated.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companionsi 
little  accustomed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to  mag- 
lijy,  in  order  to  ex-  It  the  merit  of  their  own  discoveries  and  conquests, 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have  raised  tlieir 
descriptions  considerably  above  truth.  For  this  reason,  some  considerable 
abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their  calculations  of  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their  po])u- 
latior.  much  lower  than  they  have  done  ;  but  still  they  will  appear  to  be 
citios  of  such  consequence  as  are  not  to  be  found  but  amon^  people  who 
have  made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  social  lite  [l45]. 
From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  to  have  contained  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans  is  a  symptom  of  im- 
nrovement  no  less  remarkable.  Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so 
few  and  so  simple,  that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  them  all,  to 
gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires.  The  savage  can  form 
his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  skilful  than  his  own.  Time  must  have 
augmented  the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  became  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or  so  curious  in 
their  fabric,  that  a  particular  course  of  education  was  requisite  towards 
forming  the  artificer  to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  workmanship.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of  professions  increases, 
and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Among 
the  iMexicans,  this  separation  of  the  arts  necessary  in  life  had  taken  place 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  functions  of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the 
goldsmith,  the  painter,  and  of  several  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by 
difterent  persons.  Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  his  calling.  To  it 
alone  his  industry  was  confined,  and  by  assiduous  application  to  one  object, 
together  with  the  persevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans,  their  artisans 
attained  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection  in  work,  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed. 
Their  various  productions  were  brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  ex- 
change of  them  in  the  stated  markets  held  in  the  cities,  not  only  were 
their  mutual  wants  supplied,*  in  such  orderly  intercourse  as  characterizes 
an  improved  state  of  society,  but  their  industry  was  daily  rendered  per 
severing  and  iriventive. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican  empire,  is  the  next  cir- 
cumstance that  merits  attention.     In  surveying  the  savage  tribes  of  America, 
we  observed,  that  consciousness  of  ecjuality,  and  impatience  of  subordi 
nation,  arc  sentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil  life.    Di  ring 
peace,  the  authority  of  a  superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in 
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war  it  is  but  little  acknowledged.    Strangers  to  the  idea  of  property,  the 
diflerence  in  condition  resulting  from  the  hiequality  of  it  is  unknown.    Birth 


in  a  must  humiliating  state.    A  considerable  number,  known  by  the  name 
of  Mayeques,  nearly  resembled  in  condition  those  peasants  who,  under 
various  denominations,  were  considered,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  as  instruments  of  labour  attached  to  the  soil.   The  Mayeques 
could  not  change  their  place  of  residence  without  permission  of  the  supe- 
rior on  whom  they  depended.    They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the 
lands  on  which  they  were  settled,  from  one  jproprietor  to  another ;  and 
were  bound  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  perform  several  kinds  of  servile 
work.*    Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  form  of  subjection,  that  of 
domestic  servitude,  and  felt  the  utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state. 
Their  condition  was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  of  so  little 
value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  these  slaves  was  not  subjected  to 
any  punishment.!    Even  those  considered  as  freemen  were  treated  by 
their  naughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species.    '1  he  nobles,  possessed 
of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various  classes,  to  each  of  which 
peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged.    Some  of  these  titles,  like  their  lands, 
aescended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succession.    Others  were  annexed 
to  particular  othces,  or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  personal  distinc- 
tion.!   The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive  power  and 
supreme  dignity.    Thus  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  conipletely  established, 
in  a  line  ot  regular  subordination,  reaching  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
member  of  the  community.    Each  of  these  knew  what  he  could  claim, 
and  what  he  owed.    The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  vj  wear  a  dress 
of  the  same  fashion,  or  to  dwell  in  houses  of  a  form  similar  to  those  of  the 
nobles,  accosted  them  with  the  most  submissive  reverence.    In  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereign,  they  durst  not  lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or 
look  him  in  the  face.§    The  nobles  themselves,  when  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  their  sovereign,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean  garments,  and,  as 
his  slaves,  paid  hini  homage  approaching  to  adoration.     This  respect,  due 
from  inferiors  to  those  above  them  in  rank,  was  prescribed  with  such 
ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced 
its  genius  and  idiom.    The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expressions  of 
reverence  and  courtesy.    The  style  and  appellations  used  in  the  intercourse 
between  equals  would  have  been  so  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  one  in  a 
lower  sphere,  when  he  accosted  a  person  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed 
an  insult  [146].     It  is  only  in  societies,  which  time  and  the  institution  of 
regulir  government  have  moulded  into  form,  that  we  lind  such  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  men  into  different  ranks,  and  such  nice  attention  paid  to 
their  various  rights. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and  bended  to  subordina 
tion,  was  pre]  red  for  submitting  to  monarchical  e;overnment.  But  the 
description  ot  their  policy  and  faws,  by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned 
them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate 
the  form  of  their  constitution  with  any  precision.  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sent the  monarchs  of  Mexico  as  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  plea- 
sure with  respect  to  every  operation  of  the  state.  On  other  occasions,  we 
discover  the  traces  of  established  customs  and  laws,  framed  in  jrder  to 
circumscribe  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  pnvi- 
leges  of  the  nobles  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  as  barriers  against  its 
encroachments.    This  appearance  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  Iroin  inatten* 
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tion  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican  policy.    His 
aspirii^  ambition  subverted  the  or'^^i^nal  system  of  government,  and  intro- 
duced a  pure  despotism.    He  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the 
privilege?  held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of  every  order  to  the 
level  of  slaves.*    The  chiefs,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  submitted  to  the 
yoke  with  such  reluctance  that,  from  impatience  to  shake  it  off,  and  hope 
of  recovering  their  rights,  many  of  them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes, 
and  joined  a  foreign  power  against  their  domestic  oppressor.!    It  is  not 
then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma,  but  under  the  government  of  his 
predecessors,  that  we  can  discover  what  was  the  original  form  and  genius 
of  Mexican  policy.    From  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  election 
of  Montezuma,  it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  little  variation.    That  body 
of  citizens,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  nobility,  fortned 
the  chief  and  most  respectable  order  in  the  state.    They  were  of  various 
ranks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and  their  honours  were  acquired  and 
transmitted  in  different  manners.    Their  number  seems  to  have  been  great. 
According  to  an  author  accustomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  he 
relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each  of 
whom  had  in  his  territories  about  a  hundred  thousand  people  ;  and  subor- 
dinate to  these,  there  were  about  three  thousand  nobles  oi  a  lower  class.| 
The  territories- belono:ing  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  hardly 
inferior  in  extent  to  tnose  of  the  Mexican  monarch.§    Each  of  these  pos- 
sessed complete  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  levied  taxes  from  their  own 
vassals.    But  all  followed  the  standard  of  Mexico  in  war,  serving  with  a 
number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  doniain,  and  most  of  them  paid 
tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  liries  ot  the  Mexican  constitution,  an  image  of 
feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  form,  rises  to  view,  and  we  discern  its  three 
disting:uishing  characteristics,  a  nobility  possessing  almost  independent 
authority,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  state  of  subjection,  and  a 
king  intiusted  with  the  executive  power  of  the  state.    Us  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples seem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  aticieht.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited.    All 
real  and  effective  authority  was  retained  by  (he  Mexican  nobles  in  their 
own  hands,  and  the  shadow  of  it  onl^  left  to  the  king.    Jealous  to  excess 
of  their  own  rights,  they  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant  anxiety  against 
the  encroachments  of  their  sovereigns.     By  a  fundamental  law  ot  the  em- 
pire, it  was  provided  that  the  king  should  not  determine  concerning  any 
iw^in.  ot  general  importance  without  the  approbation  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  prime  nobility. ||     Unless  he  obtained  their  consent,  he  could 
noi  enii,iji:e  the  nation  in  war,  nor  could  he  dispose  of  the  most  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleasure  ;  it  was  appropriated  to  cer- 
tain purposes  from  which  it  could  net  be  diverted  by  the  regal  authority 
alone.lT     In  order  to  secure  full  effect  to  those  constitutional  restraints,  the 
Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  cr^wn  to  descend  by  inheritance,  but 
disposed  of  it  by  election.     The  right  ot   election  seems  to  have  been 
originally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  conr 
mitted  to  six  electors,  of  whom  the  chiet's  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were 
always  two.     From  respect  tor  the  family  of  their  monarchs,  the  choice 
fell  generally  upon  some  person  sprung  from  it.     But  as  the  activity  and 
valour  of  their  prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually 
engaged  in  war,  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth,  collaterals 
of  matuie  nj^e  or  of  distinguished  merit  were  often  preferred  to  those 
who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direct  descent.**    To  this  maxim  in  their 
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policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  such  a  succession  ol  able 
and  warlilce  princes,  as  raised  their  empire  in  a  short  period  to  that  extra* 
ordinary  height  of  power  which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in 
New  Spain. 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarch  continued  to  be  limited, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  exercised  with  little  ostentation.  But  a;  'heir 
authority  became  more  exterisive,  the  splendour  of  their  government  aug- 
mented. It  wa<f  in  this  last  state  that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it ;  and  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  Montezuma's  court,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  admiration.  The  number  of  bis  attendants,  the 
order,  the  silence,  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  served  him ;  the 
extent  of  his  royal  mansion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  dif- 
ferent officers,  :.nd  the  ostentation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  displayed, 
whenever  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  behold  him,  seem  to  resemble'  the 
magnifi-.ence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Asia,  rather  than  the  simplicity 
of  the  infant  states  in  the  New  World. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexican  potentates 
exhibited  their  power :  they  manifested  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order 
and  regularity  with  which  tney  conducted  the  internal  administration  and 
police  of  their  dominions.  Complete  jurisdiction,  civil  as  weli  as  criminal, 
over  its  own  immediate  vassals,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which 
the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they  founded 
their  decisions  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  the  Mexican  empire  with  a 
degree  ot'  order  and  equity  resembling  what  takes  place  in  societies  highly 
civilized. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  support  of  government  was  not 
less  sagacious.  Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  in< 
dustry,  and  upon  commodities  of  f  very  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public 
markets.  These  duties  were  considerable,  but  not  arbitral^  or  unequal. 
They  were  imposed  according  to  established  rules,  and  each  knew  what 
sh»re  ot'  the  common  burden  he  had  to  bear.  As  the  use  of  money  was 
unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind ;  and  thus  not  only  the  natural 
productions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  empire,  but  every  species 
of  manufacture,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  ait,  were  collected  in 
the  public  storehouses.  "From  those  tne  emperor  supplied  his  numerous 
train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his  armies  during  war,  with  food,  with 
clothes,  and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  possessing 
land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the  performance  of  various 
services.  By  their  stated  labour  the  crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public 
works  were  carried  on,  and  the  various  houses  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and  kept  In  repair*  [147]. 

The  improved  state  of  government  among  the  Mexicans  is  conspicuous, 
not  only  in  points  essentiaf  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  society,  but  in 
several  regulations  of  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to  police.  The 
institution  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  of  public  couriers,  stationed 
at  proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  other,  was  a  refinement  m  police  not  introducea  into  any  kingdom  of 
Europe  at  that  period.  The  structure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lake,  with 
artificial  dykes,  and  causeways  of  great  length,  which  served  as  avenues 
to  it  from  different  quarters,  erected  in  the  water,  with  no  less  ingenuity 
than  labour,  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any 
but  a  civilized  people.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
structure  of  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  a  stream 
of  fresh  water  fr^m  a  considerable  distance,  into  the  city,  along  oneof  thr 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vil.  c.  13  dec  3.  lib.  iv  c.  16, 17. 
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causeways  [l48l.  The  appointment  of  a  number  of  persons  to  clean  the 
streets,  to  light  them  by  fires  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patml  as 
watchmen  during  the  ni^ht,"*  discovers  a  degree  of  attention  which  even 
polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts  is  considered  as  the  moat 
decisive  proof  of  their  superior  refinement.  Cortes  and  the  early  Spanisn 
authors  describe  this  with  rapture,  and  maintain,  that  the  most  celebrated 
European  artists  could  not  surpass  or  even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and 
neatness  of  workmanship.  They  represented  men,  animals,  and  other 
objects,  by  such  a  disposition  of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  said  to 
have  produced  all  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated 
nature  with  tnjth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of  ^old  and  silver  have 
been  described  to  be  of  a  fabric  no  less  curious.  But  in  formii  g  any  idea, 
from  general  descriptions,  concerning  the  state  of  arts  among  nations  im> 
perfectly  polished,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the 
works  of  people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  same  with 
our  own,  we  view  them  with  a  critical  and  often  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Whereas,  when  conscious  of  our  own  superiority,  we  survey  the  arts  of 
nations  comparatively  rude,  we  are  astonishea  at  works  executed  by 
them  under  such  manifest  disadvantages,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  our  admi- 
ration, are  apt  to  represent  them  as  productions  more  finished  than  they 
really  are.  To  the  influence  of' this  illusion,  without  supposing  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exaggeration  of  some  Sp&nish  authors, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  those  descriptions,  but  from  considering  such  specimens  of 
their  arts  as  are  still  preserved,  that  we  must  decide  concerning  their  de^ee 
of  merit.  As  the  snip  in  which  Cortes  sent  to  Charles  V.  the  most  curious 
productions  of  the  Mexican  artisans,  which  were  collected  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  first  pillaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corsair,t  the 
remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Peruvians. 
Whether  any  of  their  works  with  leathers,  in  imitation  of  painting,  be  still 
extant  in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned ;  but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold 
and  silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  common  life,  are  depo- 
sited in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  productions  lately 
opened  by  the  k'.v.^  of  Spain ;  and  1  am  informed  by  persons  on  whose 
judgment  and  taste  I  can  rely,  that  these  boasted  efitorts  of  the»r  art  are 
urcouth  representations  of  common  objects,  or  very  coarse  images  if  the 
human  and  some  other  forms,  destitute  of  grace  and  propriety  [l49].  The 
justness  of  these  observations  is  confirmed  by  inspecting  the  woodi  n  prints 
and  copper  plates  of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  published  by  various 
authors.  In  them  every  figure  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  veil  as 
every  representation  of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  awkwai'd.| 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viil.  c.  4.    Torribio  MS.  t  Relat.  de  Cort.  Ramui,  iii.  394.  F. 

t  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style  in  wiiich  M.  Clavigero  makes  his  stricture*  upor  my 
History  of  America,  I  shall  publish  his  remarlts  upon  Ihis  passage.  <■  Thus  far  Robertson ;  to 
whom  we  answer,  first,  That  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  those  rude  works  were  really 
Meiican :  secondly,  Tnat  neiUier  do  we  know  whether  those  persons  in  whose  judgment  he  conbdes, 
may  be  persona  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  because  we  have  observed  that  Robertson  trusts  frequently  to 
the  trstiinony  of  Gage,  Correal,  Ibagnez,  and  other  such  authors,  who  are  entirely  undcgcrving  of 
credit :  tliirdly ,  It  is  more  probable  that  tlie  arms  of  copper,  believed  by  those  intelligent  judges  to 
be  certainly  Oriental,  are  really  Mexican."  Vol.  II.  391.— When  an  author,  not  entirely  destitute 
of  IntegrUy  or  discernment,  and  who  has  some  solicitude  about  his  own  character,  asserts  that  he 
leceived  his  information  concerning  any  particular  point  from  persons  "  on  whose  Judgment  and 
teste  be  eim  rely ;"  a  very  slender  degree  of  candour,  one  should  think,  might  induce  the  reader  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  an  appeal  to  testimony  altogether 
unwortlw  of  credit.  My  information  concerning  the  Mexican  works  of  art,  deposited  in  the  king 
of  8pain^B  cabinet,  was  received  from  the  late  Lord  Grantham,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the 
court  of  London  to  that  of  Madrid,  and  fVom  Mr.  Archdeacon  Waddilove,  chaplain  to  the  embassy ; 
ntid  it  was  upon  their  authority  that  I  pronounced  the  coat  of  armour,  mentioned  in  the  note,  to  be 
of  Oriental  fabric.  As  they  were  both  at  Madrid  In  their  public  character,  when  the  first  edition  of 
the  History  of  Aniorica  was  published,  I  thought  It  improper  at  that  time  to  mention  their  name*. 
Dill  their  decision  ronccrning  a  matter  of  taste,  or  their  testimony  concerning  a  point  of  fact,  stanit 
in  ni ed  of  cnnflrma.inn,  I  ndght  produce  the  evidence  of  nn  intelligent  travetleri  who,  In  deccribin| 
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The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stiflfand  imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant. 
The  scrawls  orcbildren  delineate  objects  almost  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be  ranked,  when  viewed 
merely  as  works  of  art,  a  veiy  different  station  belongs  to  them  when  con- 
sidered as  the  records  of  their  country,  as  historical  h.onuments  of  its  policy 
and  transactions  ;  and  they  become  curious  as  well  as  interesting  objects 
of  attention.  The  noblest  and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which  human 
mgenuity  can  boast,  is  that  of  writing.  But  the  fiist  essays  of  this  art, 
which  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species,  were  very  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfection  slowly,  and  by 
a  gradual  pn^;ression.  When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fan)e,  wished  to 
transmit  some  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  succeed':ig  ages;  when  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an 
account  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity ;  the  first  method  of  accom- 
plishing this,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate,  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  figures  representing  the  action,  of  which  they 
were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory.  Of  this,  which  has  very  pro- 
perly been  called  picture  writing,*  we  find  traces  among  some  of  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader  returns  from  the  field,  he  strips 
a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth  figures 
which  represent  the  order  of  his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers,  the 
enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  scalps  and  captives  which  he  brought  home. 
To  those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes  himself  with  hope 
that  tw  their  means  he  shall  receive  praise  from  the  warriors  of  future 
times.f 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  savage  countrymen,  the 
paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may  be  considered  as  works  of  composition  and 
design.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of 
recording  transactions  than  that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  wished 
to  represent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  series  of  events  in 
progressive  order,  and  describe,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  oc- 
currences of  a  kin^f's  reign  from  his  accession  to  nis  death  ;  the  progress  of 
an  infant's  education  from  its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the  years  of  maturity ; 
the  different  recompenses  and  marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  war- 
riors, in  proportion  to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some  sin- 
gular specimens  of  this  picture  writing  have  been  preserved,  which  are 
Justly  considered  as  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art  brought  from  the 
New  World.  The  most  valuable  of  these  was  published  by  Purchas  in 
sixty-six  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs.  The  second  is  a 
tribute  roil,  representing  what  each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  institutions,  domestic,  political,  and 
military.  Another  specimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  published  in 
thirty-two  plates,  by  the  present  archbishop  of  Toledo.  To  both  is  an- 
nexed a  full  ex{)lanation  of  what  the  figures  were  intended  to  represent, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well  acquainted  with 
their  own  arts.    The  style  ot  painting  in  all  these  is  the  same.    They 


the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  takes  notice  that  it  contains  "  specimeni  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
ulensilx,  vams,  Ac.  in  eartlienwarc,  wrmched  Imth  in  taste  and  execution."  Dillon's  Travels 
'iiroiifih  Spain,  p.  77.  As  Gage  composed  his  Sur^'py  of  New  Spain  wiUi  all  the  zeal  and  acrimony 
of  a  new  convert,  I  liave  jiaid  little  regard  to  liis  lestlninny  with  respect  to  pniiitK  rclatiiif;  tu  rpli|.'iun. 
But  as  he  resided  in  several  provinces  in  New  Spain,  which  travellers  seldom  viplt.  and  ns  lieeecms 
to  have  observed  their  manners  and  laws  wilii  an  intelliitent  eye,  I  have  availed  myself  ol  his 
infornialion  with  respect  to  matters  where  religioun  opinion  could  have  little  influence,  ('orrcal  1 
have  Bfldnni  quoti  d,  and  never  rested  upon  his  evidence  alone.  The  station  in  whicli  Hjagnez  was 
rniployH  in  Anic  Ira,  ne  well  as  the  credit  t;iven  to  his  veracity,  b?  printing  his  Reiino  jesuitico 
amiiiii!  the  large  collection  of  documents  publlslied  (as  I  believe  by  authority)  at  Madrid,  A,  0.1767, 
lusiilics  ine  for  appealing  tu  his  authority. 

*  Divine  IiCgt...  of  Moses,  iK  ":».  t  Pir  W.  Johnson,  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  143. 
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represent  thingt,  not  words.  They  exhibit  images  to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to 
the  understanding.  They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  earliest  and 
nost  imperfect  essay  of  men  in  their  progress  towards  discovering  the  art 
of  writinc;.  7'he  defects  in  this  mode  ofi-ecording  transactions  must  have 
lieen  early  felt.  To  paint  every  occurrence  was  from^  its  nature  a  very 
tt  dious  operation ;  and  as  affairs  became  more  complicated,  and  evenn 
m  iltiplied  in  any  society,  its  annals  must  have  swelled  to  an  enormous 
bulk.  Besides  this,  no  ooiects  could  be  delineated  but  those  of  sense  ;  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  nad  no  corporeal  form :  and  as  long  as  picture 
writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  these,  it  must  have  been  a  very  impe^ 
feet  art.  The  necessity  of  improving  it  must  have  roused  and  sharpened 
invention ;  and  the  human  mind,  holding  the  same  course  in  the  New 
World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  advanced  by  the  same  successive  steps» 
(irst,  from  an  actual  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic ;  next  to  the  allege* 
rical  symbol ;  then  to  the  arbitrary  character ;  until,  at  length,  an  alphabet 
of  letters  was  discovered,  capable  of  expressing  all  the  \  ious  combinations 
of  sound  employed  in  speech.  In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we  ac- 
cordingly perceive  that  this  progress  was  begun  among  them.  Upon  an 
attentive  inspection  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  observe 
some  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hieroglyphic,  where  some  principal 
part  or  circumstance  in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.  In  the 
annals  of  their  kings,  published  by  Purchas,  the  towns  conauered  by  each 
are  uniformly  represented  in  the  same  manner  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a 
house  ;  but  in  order  to  jpoint  out  the  particular  towns  which  submitted  to  their 
victorious  arms,  peculiar  emblems,  sometimes  natural  objects,  and  sometimes 
artificial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the  tribute-roll  published  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  house  which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the  town,  is 
omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is  employed  to  represent  it.  The  Mexicans 
seem  even  to  have  made  some  advances  beyond  this,  towards  the  use  of  the 
more  figurative  and  fanciful  hieroglyphic.  In  order  to  describe  a  monarch 
who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  orna- 
mented with  darts,  and  pjaced  it  between  him  and  those  towns  which  he 
subdued.  But  it  is  only  in  one  instance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that  we 
discern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form.  The 
Mexican  painters  nad  invented  artificial  marks,  or  signs  of  convention^  for 
this  purpose.  By  means  of  these,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings* 
reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasury. 
I'lie  figure  of  a  circle  represented  unit ;  and  in  small  numbers,  the  com- 
putation was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger  numbers  were  expressed  by  a 
peculiar  mark ;  and  they  had  such  as  denoted  all  integral  numbers,  from 
twenty  to  eight  thousand.  The  short  duration  of  their  empire  prevented 
the  Mexicans  from  advancing  further  in  that  long  course  which  conducts 
men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objects,  to  the  simplicity  and  case 
of  alphabetic  writing.  Their  records,  notwithstanding  some  dawn  of  such 
ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfect  style,  can  be  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  species  of  picture-writing,  so  far  improved  as  to  mark  their 
superiority  over  the  savage  tribes  of  America  ;  but  still  so  defective  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  first  stage  in  that  progress 
which  must  be  completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among  polished 
nations  [l50]. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive 
evidence  of  their  progress  in  improvement.  They  divided  their  year  into 
eighteen  months,  consisting  of  twenty  days ;  amounting  in  all  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  But  as  they  observed  that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not 
completed  in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These,  which 
were  properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed  supernumerary  or  wastt;  and 
as  they  did  not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  nc  sacred  rite 
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performed  on  them  ;  they  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivity  and  pastime.* 
This  near  approach  to  philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remarkable  proof,  that 
the  Mexicans  nad  bestowed  some  attention  upon  inquiries  and  speculations 
to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  state  never  turn  their  thoughts.f 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  considerably  refined. 
But  from  other  circumstances,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  that  their  character, 
and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not  aiffer  greatly  from  those  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Anierica. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans  were  incessantly  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  them  to  hostility  seem  to 
nave  been  the  same.  They  fought  in  order  to  gratify  their  vengeance  Ly 
shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In  battle  they  were  chiefly  intent  on 
taking  prisoners ;  and  it  was  by  the  number  of  these  that  they  t.'imated 
the  ^K)^  of  victory.  No  captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All  were 
sacnficed  without  mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  t'  "\me  barbarous 
joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages.  On  some  occasions  ..  arose  to  even 
wilder  excesses.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the  streets,  boasting  uf 
their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemles.|  Even  in  their  civil 
institutions  we  discover  traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  which  their 

Srstem  of  war  inspired.  The  four  chief  counsellors  of  the  empire  were 
istinguished  by  titles,  which  could  have  been  assumed  only  b^  a  people 
who  delighted  in  blood  [l51].  This  ferocity  of  character  prevailed  among 
all  the  nations  of  New  Spain.  The  TIascalans,  the  people  of  Mechoacnn. 
and  other  states  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally  in  wtir, 
and  treated  their  prisoners  with  the  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind combine  in  social  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws 
and  regular  policy,  their  manners  soften,  sentiments  of  humanity  arise,  and 
the  rights  of  the  species  come  to  be  understood.  The  fierceness  of  war 
abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in  hostility,  men  remember  what  they  owe 
one  to  another.  The  savage  fights  to  destroy,  the  citizen  to  coiK^uer.  The 
former  neither  pities  nor  spares,  the  latter  has  acquired  sensibility  which 
tenijpers  his  rage.  To  this  sensibility  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been 
perfect  strangers ;  and  among  them  war  was  carried  on  with  so  much  of 
its  original  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  their  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion to  have  been  veiy  imperfect. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than  those  of  the  most  savage 
tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  distinguished  personage,  especially  of  the 
emperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  attendants  were  chosen  to  accompany 
him  to  the  other  world ;  and  those  unfortunate  victims  were  put  to  aeatb 
without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  same  tonib.^ 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  roving 
tribes  wno  trusted  chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  sup- 
plied them  with  such  subsistence  as  men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts 
of  active  industy.  The  Spaniards  appear  not  to  have  been  struck  with 
any  superiority  of  the  Mexicans  over  the  other  people  of  America  in  bodilj 
vigour.  Both,  according  to  their  observation,  were  of  such  a  feeble  I'rami 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  strength  of  one  Spaniani  ex 
ceeded  that  of  several  Indians.  This  they  imputed  to  their  scanty  diet 
on  poor  fare,  sufficient  to  preserve  life,  but  not  to  give  firmness  to  theii 
constitution.  Such  a  remark  could  hardly  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  any  people  furnished  plentifully  with  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  ditfi- 

*  AcoRta,  lib  vl.  c.  3. 

t  The  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  and  every  other  pp.tticular  relating  to  their  chronoln^, 
OBve  been  considerably  elucidated  by  M.  Clnviircin,  vtil.  i.3Hfi;  vol.  ii.225,Xcc.  The  obBorvatintiii 
•nd  Iheoriea  of  the  Mexicann  concernini;  those  subjects  discover  a  greater  progress  in  Bpeculative 
■cience  than  we  And  among  any  people  in  tlie  New  World.  i  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  IS. 
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culty  which  Cortes  found  in  procuring;  subsistence  for  his  small  body  of 
soldiers,  who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  seems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  gives 
no  high  idea  of  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire.* 

A  practice  that  was  universal  in  New  Spain  appears  to  favour  this  opi- 
nion. The  Mexican  women  gave  suck  to  their  children  for  several  years, 
And  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands.t  This  pre- 
caution  against  a  burdensome  increase  of  progeny,  though  necessary,  asr  I 
have  already  observed,  among  savages,  who  from  the  nardships  of  their 
condition,  and  the  prccariousness  of  tlieir  subsistence,  find  it  impossible  to 
rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  continued  among 
a  people  who  lived  at  ease  and  in  abundance.  _ 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  been  considered,  and 
with  justice,  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  considerable  progress  in  regu- 
lar government  and  police,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World  which  seems  to  have  been  admitted  without  due  examination  or 
sufficient  evidence.  The  Spanish  historians,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour 
of  their  countrymen,  are  accustomed  to  represent  the  dominion  of  Monte- 
zuma as  stretching  over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern 
to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was 
possessed  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce  uncivilized  people,  who  seem  to  have 
been  the  residue  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  towards  the 
north  and  west  of  Mexico,  were  occupied  by  the  Cnichemecas,  and  othei 
tribes  of  hunters.  None  of  these  recognised  the  Mexican  monarch  as  their 
suj)erior.  Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level  country,  there  were  several 
cities  and  provinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Tlascala,  though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
was  an  independent  and  hostile  republic.  Cholula,  though  still  nearer, 
had  been  subjected  only  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniardr. 
Tepeaca,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  to  have 
been  a  separate  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws.J  Mechoacan,  the  fron- 
tier of  which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  powerful 
kingdon^,  remarkable  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name.§ 
By  these  hostile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  was  circumscribed  on  every 
quarter,  and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  Spanish  historians,  should  be  considerably  moderated. 

In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several  states  in  New  Spain 
upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there  was  not  any  considerable  intercourse  be- 
tween its  various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior  country  not  far  distant 
from  the  capital,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication of  one  district  with  another ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  first  attempt- 
ed to  penetrate  into  its  several  provinces,  they  had  to  open  their  way 
through  forests  and  marshes.H  Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  from 
Mexico  to  Honduras,  in  1526,  met  with  obstructions,  and  endured  hard- 
ships little  inferior  to  those  with  which  he  must  have  struggled  in  the  most 
uncivilized  regions  of  America.     In  some  places  he  could  hardly  force  a 

fassage  through  impervious  woods,  and  plains  overflowed  with  water. 
n  others  he  found  so  little  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  frequently  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond  ill  with  the  pom- 
p(~MS  description  wnicn  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  Mexican  police  and 
industry,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  similar  to  that  possessed 
by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a 
war  path,  as  they  are  called  in  North  America,  led  from  one  settlement  to 
another  ;1T  but  generally  there  appeared  no  sign  of  any  established  com- 
munication, few  marks  of  industry,  and  fewer  monuments  of  art. 

'  Rclat.  an.  Humus,  iii.  30fi.  A.    Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  dec.  2.  Uh.  vi.  c.  16.  t  Com. 
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A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commercial  intprcourse  no  less  sin- 
king is  their  want  of  money,  or  some  universal  standard  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  commodities.  The  discovery  of  this  is  among  the 
steps  of  greatest  consetjuence  i/i  the  progress  of  nations.  Until  it  has  been 
noade,  alKueir  transactions  must  be  so  awkward,  so  operose,  and  so  limited, 
that  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little  wny 
ill  their  career.  The  invention  of  such  a  commercial  standard  is  of  such 
high  antiquity  in  our  hemisphere,  and  rises  so  far  beyond  the  era  of  au- 
thentic history,  as  to  appear  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  society. 
The  precious  metals  seem  fo  have  been  early  employed  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  from  their  permanent  value,  their  divisibility,  ana  many  other  qualities 
tliey  are  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a  common  standard  than  any  other  sub- 
stance of  whi<  h  nature  has  given  us  the  command.  But  in  the  New 
World,  where  these  metals  abound  most,  this  use  of  them  was  not  known. 
The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized,  did 
not  call  for  it.  All  their  commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on  by  barter, 
and  their  ignorance  of  any  common  standard  by  which  to  facilitate  that 
exchange  of  com>r  ;dities  which  contributes  so  much  towards  the  comfort 
of  life,  may  be  justly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  infant  state  of  their 
policy.  But  even  in  the  New  World  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  some 
general  instrument  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and  some  efforts  were 
making  towards  supplying  that  defect.  The  Mexicans,  amoi^  whom  the 
number  and  greatness  of  their  cities  gave  rise  to  a  more  extended  com- 
merce than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a  common 
standard  of  value,  wbicn  rendered  smaller  transactions  much  more  easy. 
As  chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  tne 
nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  of  such  universal 
consu  option,  that,  in  their  stated  markets,  these  were  willingly  received 
in  return  for  comtwodities  of  small  price.  Thus  they  came  tolie  conside^ 
ed  as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one  wished  to 
dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  he 
might  expect  in  excliange  for  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  utmost  lengtli 
which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery  of  any  expe- 
dient for  supplying  the  use  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  ue  held, 
on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  barbarfty,  this  expedient  for  supplying 
that  want  should  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  less  satis- 
fying of  some  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and 
civilization  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around  them. 

In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican  provinces  when  first 
visited  by  their  conquerors.  Even  their  cities,  extensive  and  populous  as 
they  were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just  emerging  from 
barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a  polished  people.  The  description  of 
Tlascala  nearly  resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low 
straggling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
each  proprietor,  built  with  turf  and  stone,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  with- 
out any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a  door,  so  low  that  it  could  not 
be  entered  upright.*  In  Mexico,  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situa- 
tion, the  disposition  of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the  structure  of  the 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and 
other  public  edifices,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the 
high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors.  As  far  as  one 
can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccurate  descriptions,  the  great  rempie 
of  Mexico,  the  most  famous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  represented  as 
a  magnificent  t)uilding,  raised  fo  such  a  height,  that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by 
a  flight  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  steps,  was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of  a 
square  form,  faced  partly  with  stone.    Its  base  on  each  side  extended 

*  Herrara,  dec.  9.  lib.  vi.  c.  IX. 
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ninety  feet ;  and  decreasing  gradually  as  it  advanced  In  height,  If  termi- 
natea  in  a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of 
the  deity,  and  two  altars  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed.*  All  the 
other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain  exactly  resembled  that  of  Mex> 
ico  [IS^].  Such  structures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in  art  and  in- 
genuity ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and  <iimp!e 
could  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in  its  first  efTorts  towards  erecting  any 
great  work. 

Greater  skill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed,  if  we  may  believe  the  'Span- 
ish historians,  in  the  nouses  of  the  emperor,  and  in  those  of  the  prim-.ipal 
nobility.  There,  some  elegance  of  design  was  visible,  and  a  commodious 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  was  attended  to.  But  if  buildings  cnrres- 
ponding  to  such  descriptions  had  ever  existed  in  the  Mexican  citii: ,  it  ia 
probable  that  some  remains  of  them  would  still  be  visible.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Cortes  conducted  the  siege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed 
easily  account  for  the  total  destruction  of  whatever  had  any  appearance 
of  splendour  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  it  seems  altogether  incredible 
that  in  a  period  so  short,  every  vestige  of  this  boasted  elegance  and  gran- 
deur should,  have  disappeared:  and  that  in  the  other  cities,  particularly  in 
those  which  did  not  suner  by  the  destructive  hand  of  the  conquerors,  there 
are  any  ruins  which  can  be  considered  as  monuments  of  their  ancient  mag- 
nificence. ^  ^ 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  are  ^uildings  of  greater 
extent  and  elevation  than  common  dwelling  houses.  Such  as  are  destined 
for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  all  assemble  on  occasions 
of  public  festivity,  may  be  called  stately  edifices,  when  compared  with 
the  rest.  As  among  the  Mexicans  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  established, 
and  property  was  unequally  divided,  the  nu.Tiber  of  distinguished  struc- 

es  in  their  towns  would  of  course  be  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. But  these  seem  not  to  have  been  either  so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to 
merit  the  pompous  epittiets  which  some  Spanish  authors  employ  in  de- 
scribing them.  It  is  probable  that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  ouilt  on 
a  larger  scale,  they  were  erected  with  the  same  slight  materials  which  the 
Indians  employed  in  their  common  buildings  [153],  and  Time,  in  a  space 
much  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  may  have  swept  away  all 
remains  of  them  [l54l. 

From  iliis  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  evident, 
that  the  state  of  society  in  Mexico  was  considerably  advanced  beyond 
that  of  the  savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it  is  no  less  mani- 
fest that,  with  respect  to  many  particulars,  the  Spanish  nccounts  of  their 
progress  appear  to  be  highly  embellished.  There  is  n<it  a  more  frequent 
or  a  more  fertile  source  of  deception  in  describing  the  manners  and  arts  of 
savage  nations,  or  of  such  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  that  of  apply- 
ing to  them  the  names  and  phrases  appropriated  to  the  institutions  and  re- 
finements of  polished  life.  When  the  leader  of  a  small  tribe,  or  the  head 
of  a  rude  community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  King  or  Eniprror,  the 
place  of  his  residence  can  receive  no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace ; 
and  whatever  his  attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  court 
Under  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  our  estimation,  an  importance 
and  dipfnity  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  The  illusion  spreads ;  and 
giving  a  false  colour  to  every  part  ^^  the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  so 
much  carried  away  with  the  resemblance,  that  it  becomes  difificuit  to  dis- 
cern ohjecls  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first  touched 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  were  so  much  struck  with  the  appearance  I  attain- 
ments in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  lude 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vli.  c.  17 
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tribes  with  which  they  werc.hithprto  acquainted,  that  they  fnnoed  they 
had  at  length  discovered  a  civilized  people  in  the  New  World.  'J"|,|^ 
comparison  between  the  people  of  Mexico  end  their  uncultivated  neigh- 
bours, they  appear  to  have  kept  constantly  in  view ;  and  observing  with 


admiration  many  thinp  which  marked  the  pre-eminence  of  Hit'  iornirr, 
they  employ,  in  describing  their  imperfect  policy  and  infant  arts,  such  terms 
as  are  applicable  to  the  mstitutions  of  men  far  beyond  them  in  inmrove- 
nicnt.  both  these  circumstances  concur  in  detracting  from  the  creilit  due 
to  the  descriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early  Spanish  writers.  By 
dravvinif  a  parallel  between  them  and  those  of  people  so  much  lesM  civil- 
ized, they  raised  their  own  ideas  t(X)  hi|;l).  Hy  their  mode  of  describing 
them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others  no  less  exalted  above  truth.  Later 
writers  have  adopted  the  style  of  the  original  historians,  atid  improved 
upon  it.  The  colours  with  which  De  Solis  delineates  the  character  and 
describes  the  actions  of  Montezuma,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  laws 
and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  same  that  he  must  have  emi)loyeii  in 
exhibiting:  to  view  the  monarch  and  institutions  of  a  highly  polished  people. 
But  though  wc  may  admit,  tiint  the  warm  imagination  of  the  opanish 
writers  has  added  some  embellishment  to  their  descriptions,  this  will  nut 
justify  the  decisive  and  peremptory  tone  with  which  several  authori  pro- 
nounce all  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  power,  policy,  and  laws,  to  be 
he  fictions  of  men  who  wished  to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  nmr- 
vellous.  There  are  few  historical  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  by  evidence 
mdre  unexceptionable,  than  may  be  produced  in  support  of  the  material 
articles  in  the  description  of  the  Mexican  constitution  and  manners.  Eye- 
witnesses relate  what  they  beheld.  Men  who  had  resided  among  'ihe 
Mexicans,  both  before  and  after  the  conquest,  describe  institutions  and 
customs  which  were  familiar  to  them.  Persons  of  professions  so  diflerent 
that  objects  must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every 
various  aspect ;  soldiers, priests,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  testimony. 
Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impose  upon  his  sovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a 
picture  of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals  who 
were  qualified  to  detect  his  deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
exposing  it.  But  according  to  the  just  remark  of  an  author,  whose  inge- 
nuity has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloquence  has  adorned,  the  history  of 
America,"  this  supposition  is  in  itself  as  improbable  as  the  attempt  would 
have  been  audacious.  \yho,  among  the  destroyers  of  this  great  empire, 
was  so  enlightened  by  science,  or  so  attentive  to  the  progress  and  operations 
of  men  in  social  lite,  as  to  frame  a  fictitious  svstem  of  policy  so  well  com- 
bined and  so  consistent,  as  that  which  they  delineate  in  their  accounts  of 
the  Mexican  |?ovemment  ?  Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  ol 
many  institutions  in  legislation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ? 
There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  regular  esta- 
blishment of  posts  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  sovereign  of  any 
kingdom-  in  Europe.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  what  Ihe 
Spaniards  relate  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
regulations  concerning  its  police,  and  various  laws  established  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  securing  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
Whoever  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  nations  will  often, 
at  very  early  stages  of  it,  discover  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of 
those  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  institutions  that  are  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  its  most  advanced  period.  Even  in  a  state  as  imperfectly  polished  as 
the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  some  sagacious  observer,  excited 
or  aided  by  circumstances  unlcnown  to  us,  may  have  introduced  institution* 
which  are  seldom  found  but  in  societies  highly  refined.    But  it  is  almost 
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impossible  that  the  illiterate  conqueni.i  of  the  New  World  should  have 
formed  in  s'ly  one  instance  a  conception  of  customs  and  \nw%  l)f<yond  the 
standard  ol  linprovement  in^heir  own  age  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  bad 
been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement  nad  those  by  whom  he  was  super* 
seiied  to  continue  the  deception?  Why  should  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or 
Acosta,  have  amused  their  soveieign  or  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale 
purely  fabulous  ? 

Ill  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we  must  follow  have  repre- 
sented the  Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  i\ni^  really  were. 
Their  religious  tenets  and  the  rites  of  their  worshi|)  are  described  by  them 
as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no 
cuiisidcrable  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whose  conceptions  of  any 
superior  power  are  obscure,  and  his  sacred  rites  few  as  well  as  simple, 
was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regulai  system,  with  its  complete 
train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  the  state  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ruitcr  American  tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious 
mtions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with 
certainty  concerning  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  For  nations,  long 
after  their  ideas  be^in  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  to  refine,  adhere  to 
systems  of  superstition  founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  tbrin  a  most 
just  conclusion  with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 

feople.  The  aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious. 
ts  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delif^hted  in  vengeance.  They 
were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  detestable  torins,  which  created  horror. 
The  ligures  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destructive  animals,  deco- 
rated tiicir  temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  inspired  their 
votaries.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them 
excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars 
without  sprinkling  tnein  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  But,  of 
all  olTeririixs,  human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable.  This 
relidous  belief  mingling  with  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and 
adding  new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to  the 
temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the  deity,  and  sacrificed  with  rites  no 
less  solemn  than  cruel*  [155].  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion 
consecrated  to  the  gods  ;  the  warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had 
been  seized,  carried  off  thb  body  to  feast  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under 
the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  must 
harden  and  be  steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  the 
Mexicans  was  accordingly  unl'eeling ;  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  so 
far  counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that  notwithstanding 
their  progress  in  both,  their  manners,  instead  of  softening,  became  more 
fierce.  To  what  circumstances  it  was  owing  that  superstition  assumed  such 
a  dreadful  form  among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  history  to  determine.  But  its  influence  is  visible,  and  produced  an 
effect  that  is  singular  in  the  history  of  the  human  species.  The  manners  of 
the  people  in  the  New  World,  who  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several  respects,  the  most  ferocious,  and  the  barbaritj 
of  some  of  their  customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  state. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boasts  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  Mexico. 
According  to  the  traditionary  accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  bad 
lubsisted  four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  monarchs.    hat  the 
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of  their  ancient  story,  which  the  Peruvians  could  communicate 
to  their  conquerors,  must  have  been  both  ijjiperfect  and  uncertain  [156] 
Like  the  other  American  nations,  they  were  totally  unacouainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,  and  destitute  of  the  onlj'^  means  by  which  the  menioiy  of 
past  transactions  can  be  preserved  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even 
among  peoi)le  to  whom  the  use  of  letters  is  known,  the  era  where  the 
authenticity  of  history  commences  is  much  posterior  to  the  introduction  ol 
writing.  That  noble  invention  continued  every  where  to  be  long  subser- 
vient to  the  common  business  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  employed  in 
recording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  information  from  one  aeje  to 
another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradition  alone  carry  down  historical 
knowledge,  in  any  full  continued  stream,  during  a  period  of  half  the  length 
that  the  monarchy  of  Peru  is  said  to  have  subsisted. 

The  Quipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours,  which  are  celebrated 
by  authors  fond  of  the  irarvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  ol 
the  empire,  iirperfectly  SLpplied  th  place  of  writing.  According  to  the 
obscure  description  of  them  by  Acosta,*  which  GarciJasso  de  la  Vega  has 
adopted  with  little  variation  and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  seem  to  have 
been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and  accurate. 
B^  the  various  colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a 
distinct  number.  Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  ofregister  kept, 
of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  orcf  the  several  productions  collected 
there  for  public  use.  But  as  by  these  knots,  however  varied  cr  combined, 
no  moral  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  could  be 
represented,  they  contributed  little  towards  preserving  the  nien^crv  ot 
ancient  events  and  institutions.  By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symbols, 
rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transactions  seenjs  to  have 
been  conveyed  than  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from  their  boasted  quipos. 
Had  the  latter  been  even  of  more  extensive  use,  and  better  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally,  together 
vv'itli  othe'"  monuments  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  occasioned  by 
the  Spapish  conquest,  and  the  civil  wars  subsequent  to  it,  that  no  accession 
ol'  light  or  knowledge  conies  from  'hem.  All  the  zeal  of  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  tor  the  honour  of  that  race  of  inonarchs  from  whom  he  descended, 
all  the  industry  of  his  researches,  and  the  superior  advantages  with  which 
he  carried  them  on,  opened  no  source  of  information  unknown  to  the 
Spanish  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In  his  Royal  Commentaries,  h( 
confines  himself  to  illustrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the  antiqui 
ties  and  institutions  of  Peru  ;t  and  his  illustrations,  like  their  accounts,  are 
dt'rived  entirely  from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details  which  have  been 
given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the  conquests,  and  private  character  ol 
tne  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in  their  story  as 
authentic,  but  a  few  facts  so  interwoven  in  the  system  of  th*>'r  religion  and 
policy,  as  preserved  the  memory  of  them  from  being  lost  ^  and  upon  the 
description  of  such  customs  and  institutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the 
Spaniard.".  By  attending  carefully  to  these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate 
them  from  what  appears  to  be  fabulous  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I  have 
labc>ured  to  form  a:i  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  alreaoy  observed,?  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage  life,  when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  con- 
sort Mama  Ocollo,  app'are'^  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  them.  Who  these 
extraordinary  personagts  .'ere,  whether  they  imported  their  system  ol 
legislation  and  knowlciige  of  arts  from  seme  country  more  improved,  or, if 
natives  of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  so  far  supericr  to  those  of  the 
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Mople  whom  they  adclre«.«cd,  are  circumstances  with  respect  to  which  the 
Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  information.  Manco  Capac  and  his  consort, 
talcing  advantage  of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians  to  superstition,  and 
particularly  of  their  veneration  fur  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  cnildran  of  that 
glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name,  and  by  au- 
toonty  from  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  believed.  What  reforma- 
tion in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  ascribe  to  those  founders  of  theif 
empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  bis  consort,  their  an- 
cestors gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  arts,  and  some  relish 
for  that  industry,  which  render  subsistence  s.  3ure  and  life  cotnfortable, 
hath  been  formerly  related.  Those  blessings  were  originally  confined 
within  narrow  precincts :  but  in  process  of  time,  the  successors  of  Manco 
Capac  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  stretch  to  the 
west  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  C^jjito,  establishing  in  eveiy  province  their 
peculiar  policy  and  religious  institutions. 

The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  in  the  Peruvian  govero- 
ment  is  the  influence  of  religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  ideas 
make  such  a  feeble  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  savage,  that  their  eflFecl 
upon  his  sentiments  and  manners  is  hardly  perceptible.  Among  the 
Mexicans,  religion,  reduced  into  a  regular  system,  and  holding  a  consider- 
able place  in'  their  public  institutions,  operated  with  conspicuous  efficacy 
in  forming  the  peculiar  character  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru,  the  whole 
system  of  policy  was  founded  on  religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only 
as  a  legislator,  but  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven.  His  precepts  were  re- 
ceived not  merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  supe.w,  but  as  the  mandates  of 
the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held  sacred ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it 
distinct,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mixlurti  of  less  noble  blood,  the 
sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  sister?,  and  no  person  was  ever 
admitted  to  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  such  a  pure  descent. 
To  those  Children  of  tlie  Sun,  for  that  was  the  appellation  bestowed  upoo 
all  the  offspring  of  the  first  Inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence 
due  to  beings  of  a  .superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under  the 
iaimediate  protection  of  the  deity  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him 
every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was  supposed  io  be  dictated. 

From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.  The  authority  of  the 
[nca  was  unlimited  and  absolute  in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the 
words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to 
dispute  or  oppose  his  will.  Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as 
it  would  be  profltne  to  control  a  monarch  who  is  believed  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  and  presumptuous  to  advise  him,  nothing  remains  but 
to  submit  with  implicit  respect.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  effect  of 
every  government  established  on  pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission  which  the  Peruvians 
yielded  to  their  sovereigns.  The  persons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest 
power  in  their  dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted 
nature  j  and  in  testimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into  their  presence,  they 
entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  servi- 
tude, and  willingness  to  bear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleased  to  impose. 
Among  their  subjects,  force  was  not  requisite  to  second  their  commands. 
Every  officer  intrusted  with  the  extcution  of  them  was  revered,  and, 
according  to  the  account*  of  an  intelligent  observer  of  Peruvian  manners, 
he  might  proceed  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  tv  another  with- 
out meoting  opposition ;  for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  borla,  an 
ornament  of  the  head  peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  the  lives  and  foitunea 
fif  the  people  v^°te  at  nis  disposal. 

•  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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^  Another'  consequence  of  establishing  government  in  Peru  on  the  founda* 
tion  of  religion  was,  that  all  crimes  were  punished  capitally.  They  weir 
not  considered  as  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  as  insults  offered  to 
the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  distinction  between  such  as  were  slight  and 
such  as  were  atrocious,  called  for  vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only 
by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Consonantly  to  the  same  ideas,  punishment 
followed  the  trespass  with  inevitable  certainty,  because  an  offence  against 
Heaven  was  deemed  such  a  high  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned* 
Among  a  people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  so  severe 
and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  and  desperate,  would  be 
more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  restrain  them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of 
simple  manners  and  unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  in  such  awe  by  this  rigid 
discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  extremely  small  Veneration 
for  monarchs  enlightened  and  directed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity 
whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duly ;  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment, which  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  unavoidable  vengeance 
inflicted  by  offended  Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 

The  system  of  superstition,  on  which  the  Incas  ingrafted  their  preten< 
sions  to  such  high  authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that 
established  amon^  the.Mexicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  the  veneration  of 
his  followers  entirely  towards  natural  objects.  The  Sun,  as  the  great 
source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility  in  the  creation,  attracted  their  principal 
homage.  The  IVfoon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were  entitled 
to  secondary  honours.  Wlierever  the  propensity  in  the  human  mind  to 
acknowledjje  and  to  adore  some  superior  power  takes  this  direction,  and 
is  employed  in  contemplsiting  the  order  ana  beneficence  that  really  exists 
in  nature,  the  spirit  of  superstition  is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings, 
created  by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men,  are  supposed  to  preside  in 
nature,  and  become  the  objects  of  worship,  superstition  always  assumes  a 
more  severe  and  atrocious  iorm.  Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among 
the  Mexicans,  of  the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians 
had  not,  indeed,  made  such  progress  in  observation  or  inqu*  y,  as  to  have 
attained  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  nor  was  there  in  their  language  any 
proper  name  or  appellation  of  the  supreme  Power,  which  intimated  that 
they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world. t 

But  by  directing  their  veneration  to  that  glorious  luminary,  which,  bv 
its  universal  and  vivifying  energy,  is  the  best  emblem  of  Divine  benefi- 
cence, the  rites  and  ooservances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  him 
were  innocent  and  humane.  They  offered  to  the  Sun  a  part  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  grati- 
tude, some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  to  his  influence  for  nourish- 
ment. They  presented  to  him  choice  specimens  of  those  works  of  ingenu- 
ity which  his  fight  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the  Incas 
never  stained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  thai 
their  beneficent  father^  the  Sun,  would  be  delighted  with  such  horrid  vic- 
tims [l57j.  Thus  the  Peruvians,  unacquainted  with  those  barbarous  rites 
which  extinguish  sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  si^hl 
of  human  sufferinos,  were  formed  by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  which 
they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  character  more  gentle  than  that  of  any 
people  in  America. 

The  influence  of  this  superstition  operated  in  the  sa.Tie  manner  upon 
their  civil  institutions,  and  tended  to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverse 
to  gentleness  of  character.  The  dcminion  of  the  Incas,  though  the  most  ab- 
solute of  all  despotisms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  religion.    The 
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niina  was  not  humbled  and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  subjection  to 
the  will  of  a  superior ;  obedience,  paid  to  one  who  was  believed  to  be  clothed 
with  Divine  authority,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  degradation. 
The  sovereign,  conscious  that  the  submissive  reverence  of  his  people 
flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  descent,  was  continually  reminaed 
of  a  distinction  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power 
which  he  was  supposed  to  represent.  In  consequence  of  those  impressions, 
there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional  history  of  Peru,  any  instance  of  re- 
bellion against  the  reigning  prince,  and  among  twelve  successive  monarchs 
there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
very  different  from  that  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like 
savages,  to  destroy  and  to  exterminate  ;  or,  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood- 
thirsty divinities  with  human  sacrifices.  They  conquered,  in  order  to  reclaim 
and  civilize  the  vanciuished,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
institutions  and  arts.  Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults 
and  tortures  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  New  World. 
Th '  Incas  took  the  people  whom  they  subdued  under  their  protection,  and 
admitted  them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
original  subjects.  This  practice,  so  repugnant  to  American  ferocity,  and 
resembling  the  humanity  of  the  most  polished  nations,  must  be  ascribed, 
like  other  peculiarities  which  we  have  observed  in  the  Peruvian  manners, 
to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  The  Incas,  considering  the  homage  paid  to 
any  other  object  than  to  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored  as  impi- 
ous, were  fond  of  gaining  proselytes  to  their  favourite  system.  The  idols 
of  every  conquered  province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cuzco,*  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
divinity  who  was  the  protector  of  their  empire.  The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  instructed  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  masters,! 
that  the  conqueror  might  have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular  than  that  of  religion, 
and  contributed,  likewise,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  character  to  the 
people.  All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  divided  into  three  shares. 
One  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  product  of  it  was  applied  lo  the 
erection  of  temples,  and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  celebrst.ng 
the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  -.vns 
set  apart  as  the  provision  made  by  the  community  for  the  «uppoi'  <  ' 
government.  The  third  and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  the  .nainten;  iice 
of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  Neither  individ;  ale, 
however,  nor  communities  had  a  right  of  exclusive  property  in  the  ourtion 
set  apart  for  their  use.  They  possessed  it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  i^xp.iation 
of  which  a  new  division  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  tlT  numler, 
and  exigencies  of  each  family.  All  those  lands  were  cultit  ."«;J  by  the 
joint  industry  of  the  community.  The  people  summoned  by  a  proper 
officer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  task, 
while  songs  and  musical  instruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour.J  By 
this  singular  distribution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating 
it,  the  idea  of  a  common  interest,  and  of  mutual  subserviency,  was  cot.tinu- 
ally  inculcated.  Each  individual  felt  his  connexion  with  those  around  him, 
and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was 
to  reap.  A  state  thus  constituted  may  be  considered  as  one  great  family, 
in  which  the  union  of  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange  of 
good  offices  so  perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger  attachment,  and  lo  laind 
man  to  man  in  closer  intercourse  than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  society 
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tf(.  established  in  America.  From  this  resulted  gentle  manners  and  mild 
*  virtues  unknown  in  the  savage  state,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were 
little  acquainted. 

But,  though  the  institutions  of  the  Incas  were  so  framed  as  to  strenc;thcn 
the  bonds  of  affection  among  their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in 
their  condition.  Tlie  distinction  of  ranks  was  fully  established  in  Peni. 
A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  denomination  of  Yanaconas, 
were  held  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Their  garb  and  houses  were  of  a  form 
different  from  those  of  freemen.  Like  the  Tamenei  of  Mexico,  they  were 
employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  performing  every  other  work  o*' 
drud?er^.*  Next  to  them,  in  rank,  were  such  of  the  people  as  were  free, 
but  distmguished  by  no  official  or  hereditary  honours.  Above  them  were 
raised  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejones,  from  the  ornaments  worn  in 
their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nobles, 
and  in  peace  as  well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power  or  trust.f  And 
the  head  of  ail  were  the  children  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their  high  descent 
and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted  above  the  Orejones,as  these 
were  elevated  above  the  people. 

Such  a  form  of  society,  from  the  union  of  its  members,  as  well  as  from 
the  distinction  in  their  ranks,  was  favourable  to  progress  in  the  arts.  But 
the  Spaniards,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  improved  state  of  various 
arts  in  Mexico  several  years  before  they  discovered  Peru,  were  not  so 
much  struck  with  what  they  observed  in  the  latter  country,  and  describe 
the  appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  less  warmth  of  admiration.  The 
Peruvians,  nevertheless,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in 
the  necessary  arts  of  life,  and  in  such  as  have  some  title  to  the  name  of 
elegant. 

U)  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necessity  in  social  life,  was  more 
extensive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  skill  than  in  any  part  of  America. 
The  Spaniards,  in  their  progress  through  the  country,  were  so  fully  sup- 
plied with  provisions  of  eveiy  kind,  that  in  the  relation  of  their  adventures 
we  meet  with  few  of  those  dismal  scenes  of  distress  occasioned  by  famine, 
in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  so  often  involved.  The  quantity 
of  soil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  but 
regulated  by  public  authority  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  season  was  but  little  felt ;  for 
the  product  of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  those  set  apart 
for  the  Incas,  being  deposited  in  the  Tarnbos,  or  public  storehouses,  it 
remained  there  as  a  stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity  .J  As  the  extent 
of  cultivation  was  determined  with  such  provident  attention  to  the  demands 
of  the  state,  the  invention  and  industry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  forth 
to  extraordinary  exertions,  by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  climate  and 
soil.  All  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  course  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by  some  streams  which 
rush  down  from  the  mountains  like  torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low 
country  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  never  refreshed  with  ram.  In  order  to 
render  such  an  unpromising  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians 
had  recourse  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of  artificial  canals, conducted 
with  much  patience  and  considerable  art  from  the  torrents  that  poured  across 
their  country,  they  conveyed  a  regularsupply  of  moisture  to  their  fieldsS  [l  58]. 
They  enriched  the  soil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  sea  fowls,  of  whicn 
they  found  an  inexhaustible  store  on  all  the  islands  scattered  along  the 
coasts.ll  In  describing  the  customs  of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  such 
practices  would  hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  nientionea  as  in  any  degree 
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remarkable  ;  but  in  the  history  of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  tiie  New 
World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  singular  proofs  of  industry  and  of  art. 
The  use  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They  turned 
up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood.*  Nor  was  this  laboui 
deemed  so  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women.  Botl 
sexes  joined  in  performing  this  necessary  work.  Even  the  children  of  the 
Sun  set  an  example  of  industry,  by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their 
own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  function  by  denominating  it  their  triumph 
over  the  earth.t 

The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious,  likewise,  in  the  cop  • 
struction  of  their  houses  and  public  buildings.  In  the  extensive  plains  which 
stretch  alonsr  (he  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  sky  is  perpetually  serene,  and  the 
climate  mild,  their  houses  were  very  properly  ot  a  fabric  extremely  slight. 
But  in  the  hi<:?lier  regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  vicissitude  of  seasons 
is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt,  houses  were  constructed  with  greater  solidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  square  form,  the  walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built 
with  bricks  hardened  in  the  sun,  without  any  windows,  and  the  door  low 
and  straight.  Simple  as  these  structures  were,  and  rude  as  the  materials 
may  seem  to  be  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  were  so  durable  that  many 
of  them  still  subsist  in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  monument 
that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the  domestic  state  of  the  other 
American  nations  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  in  the 
temples  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  destined  for  the  residence 
of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians  displayed  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
art  and  contrivance.  The  descriptions  of  them  by  such  of  the  Spanish 
writere  as  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  them,  while  in  some  measure 
entire,  might  have  appeared  highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still 
remain  dia  not  vouch  tne  truth  of  their  relations.  These  ruins  of  sacred  or 
royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  by  their  ire- 
quency  demonstrate  that  they  are  r,  jnuments  of  a  jiowerful  people,  who 
must  have  subsisted,  during  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  a  state  of  no  incon- 
siderable improvement.  They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  iii  their 
dimensions  :  some  of  a  moderate  size,  many  of  immense  extent,  all  remaik- 
able  for  solidity,  and  resembling  each  other  m  the  style  of  architecture.  The 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  together  with  a  palace  of'^the  Inca,  and  a  fortress, 
were  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  great  structure  above  half  a 
league  in  circuit.  In  this  prodigious  piie,  the  same  singular  taste  in  building 
is  conspicuous  as  in  other  works  of  the  Peruvians.  As  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and 
could  not  elevate  the  larae  stones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  build- 
ing to  any  considerab'o  (leight,  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in  whicn  they  seem 
to  have  made  their  greatest  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rise  above 
twelve  l"ef:t  from  the  ground.  Though  they  had  not  discovered  the  use  of 
mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  stones  were  joined 
with  so  much  nicety,  that  the  seams  can  hardly  be  d'^cerned  [l5S].  The 
apartments,  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins, 
were  ill  disposed,  and  afforded  littlt  accommodation.  There  was  not  a 
single  window  in  any  part  of  the  building ;  and  as  no  light  could  enter  but 
by  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of  lai^est  dimensions  must  either  have  been 
,)erfectly  dark,  or  illuminated  by  some  other  means.  But  with  all  'hese, 
a,id  many  other  imperfections  that  might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  ot  build- 
ing, the  works  of  the  Peruvians  whicn  still  remain  must  be  considered  as 
stupendous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  convey 
•o  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power  possessed  by  their  ancient  monarchs 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  or  mort  usefiil  works  of  the  Incas 
The  two  great  roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted 
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stretch  above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are  entitled  to  still  higher  praise.  The 
one  was  conducted  through  the  interior  and  mountainous  cuuntry,  the  other 
through  the  plains  on  the  sea  coast.  From  the  language  of  admiration  in 
which  some  of  the  early  writers  express  their  astonishment  when  they  first 
viewed  those  roads,  ana  from  the  more  pompous  description  of  later  writers, 
who  labour  to  support  some  favourite  theory  concerning  America,  one 
might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  Incas  to  the  famous  military 
ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power;  but  in  a  countiy 
where  there  was  no  tame  animal  except  the  llama,  which  was  never  used 
for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beast  of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were 
seldom  trod  by  any  but  a  human  foot,  no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was 
requisite  in  forming  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth,*  and  in  many  places  so  slightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every 
vestige  of  the  course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country,  little  more 
seems  to  have  been  done  than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  posts  at  certain  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  To  open  a  path 
through  the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  arduous  task.  Eminences 
were  levelled,  and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  road 
it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper  distances,  Tambos,  or  store- 
houses,  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants, 
in  their  progress  through  his  dominions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
road  was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it 
has  proved  more  aurable  ;  and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  every  object  but  that  of  working  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  keeping  it  in  repair,  its  course  may  still  he  ttaced.t  Such  was 
the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas ;  and  even  from  this  descrijition,  dives<ed 
of  every  circumstance  of  manifest  exaggeration  or  of  suspicious  aspect,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of  an  extraordinary  progress  in  im 

!>rovement  and  policy,.  To  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of 
acilitating  communication  with  places  at  a  distance  had  never  orcurred. 
To  the  Alexicans  it  was  hardly  known.  Even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  men  had  advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a 
regular  object  of  national  police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intercourse 
commodious.  It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  all  the  provinces  of  tneir  extensive  empire  by  means  of  those 
roads  which  are  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  both  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  power.  But  during  the  long  reign  of  barbarism, 
the  Roman  roads  were  neglected  or  destroyed ;  c  nd  at  the  time  when  the 
Sjpaniards  entered  Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boast  of  any  work 
oi  public  utility  that  could  be  compared  with  the  great  roads  formed  by 
the  Incas. 

The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  another  improvement  in  Peru 
equally  unknown  over  all  the  rest  of  An^erica.  In  its  course  liom  south 
to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  torrents  which 
roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Western  Ocean.  From  the  rapidity  of 
their  course,  as  we!;  9  frt  >,  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  inunda- 
tion, these  were  not  ■•  fdable.  Some  expedient,  b  wever,  was  to  be  found 
for  passing  them,  "''e  Peruvians  from  '.'  ;ir  unacquaintance  vith  the  use 
of  arches,  and  their  m  ibility  to  work  in  wood,  cou.d  not  construct  bridn:es 
either  of  stone  or  timber.  But  necessity,  the  parent  of  invention,  suggested 
a  device  which  supplied  that  detect,  Tney  Ibrmed  cables  ot  great 
strength,  by  twisting  together  some  of  the  pliaMe  withs,  or  osiers,  witii 
which  their  countrj-  abounds ;  six  of  these  cab'es  they  stretched  across  the 
stream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them  fast  on  each  side.  Thes? 
they  bound  firmly  together  by  interweaving  smaller  ropes  so  ciose  as  i) 
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torm  a  compact  piece  of  net-work,  which  beinr  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  and  earth,  the^  passed  alon^  it  with  tolerable  security  [l^O],  Proper 
persons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
to  assist  passengers.*  In  the  level  country,  where  the  rivers  became  deep 
and  broad  and  still,  they  are  passed  in  balzas,  or  floats  ;  in  the  construction, 
as  well  as  navigation  of  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  appears  to 
be  far  superior  to  that  of  any  people  in  America.  These  had  aavanced 
no  further  in  naval  skill  than  the  use  of  the  paddle  or  oar ;  the  Peruvians 
ventured  to  raise  a  mast,  and  spread  a  sail,  by  mean»  of  which  their  bal- 
zas not  only  went  nimbly  before  the  w  ind,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with 
great  celerity. t 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians  confined  solely  to  ob- 
jects of  essential  utility.  They  had  made  some  progress  in  arts,  which 
may  be  called  elegant.  They  possessed  the  precious  metals  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  people  of  America.  They  obtained  gold  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  Mexicans,  by  searching  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  wash- 
ing the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to 
Ijrocure  silver,  they  exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  skill  and  inven- 
tion. They  had  not,  indeed,  attained  the  art  of  sinking  a  shaft  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the  riches  concealed  there ;  but 
they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  sides  of  moun- 
taiiis,  and  emptied  such  veins  as  did  not  dip  suddenly  beyond  their  reach. 
In  other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  they  dug  pits  to  such 
a  depth,  that  the  person  who  worked  below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or 
hand  it  u^  in  baskets.!  They  had  discovered  the  art  of  smelting  and 
refining  tLis,  either  by  the  simple  application  of  fire,  or,  where  the  ore  was 
more  stubborn  or  impregnated  with  foreign  substances,  by  placing  it  in 
small  ovens  or  furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  so  artificially  constructed  that  the 
draught  of  air  performed  the  function  of  a  bellows,  an  engine  with  which 
they  were  totally  unacquainted.  By  this  simjple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  smelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  Peru  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  many  of  the  utensils  employed  in  the  functions  of  common 
life  were  made  of  it.§  Several  of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to 
have  merited  no  small  degree  of  estimation,  on  account  of  the  neatness  of 
the  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials.  But  as 
the  conquerors  of  America  were  well  acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had 
scarcely  any  conception  of  the  former,  most  of  the  silver  vessels  and  trin- 
kets were  melted  down,  and  rated  according  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
tiie  iiictul  :p  fhe  division  of  the  spoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiosity  or  ornament,  their  ingenuity  has  been 
highly  celebrated.  Muny  specimens  of  those  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
Guacas,  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the  Peruvians  covered  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Among  thcsp  are  mirrors  of  various  dimensions,  of  hard 
shining  stones  hisrhly  polished ;  vessels  of  earthen  ware  of  different  forms ; 
hatchets,  and  oiner  instruments,  ^  jme  destined  for  war,  and  others  for 
labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  some  of  copper,  hardened  to  such  a  degree 
by  an  unknown  process,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  iron  on  several  occasions. 
Had  the  use  of  those  tools,  formed  of  copper,  been  general,  the  progress 
of  the  Penivians  in  the  arts  mi^ht  have  been  such  as  to  emulate  that  of 
more  cul'ivated  nations.  But  either  the  metal  was  so  rare,  or  the  opera 
tion  by  which  it  was  hardened  so  tedious,  that  their  instruments  of  copper 
'vere  few,  and  so  extremely  small,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  employed 
only  in  slighter  works.  But  even  to  such  a  circumscribed  use  of  this  im- 
perfect metal,  the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  ouperiority  to  the 
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other  people  of  Ainerica  in  various  arts.*  The  same  observation,  how 
ever,  may  be  applied  to  therr,  which  I  formerly  made  with  respect  to  the 
arts  of  the  Mexicans.  From  several  specimens  of  Peruvian  utensils  and 
ornaments,  which  are  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  from 
some  preserved  in  different  collections  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship  is  more  to  be  admired  on  account 
of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its  in- 
trmsic  neatness  and  elegance ;  and  that  the  Peruvians,  though  the  most 
improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were  not  adranced  beyond  the  infancy  of 
arts. 

But  notwithstanding  so  many  particulars,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  improvement  in  Peru,  other  circumstances  occur  that  sug- 
ges^t  the  idea  of  a  society  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  transition  from  bar- 
ouiism  to  civilization.  In  all  the  dominions  of  the  Inca%  Cuzco  was  the 
only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a 
city.  Every  where  else  the  people  lived  mostly  in  detached  hahitations, 
dispersed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmost,  settled  together  in  small  vil- 
lages.! But  until  men  are  brought  to  assemble  in  numerous  bodies,  and 
incorporated  in  such  close  union  as  to  enjoy  frequent  inlercouiso,  :ind  to 
feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe  perfectly  the  spirit,  or  iissume 
the  manners  of  social  life.  In  a  country  of  immense  extent,  with  only  one 
city,  the  progress  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  either  of  the  neces- 
sary or  more  refined  arts,  must  have  been  so  slow,  and  carried  on  under 
sucn  disadvantages,  that  it  is  more  surprising  the  Peruvians  should  have 
advanced  so  far  in  refinement,  than  that  they  did  not  proceed  further. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  union,  the  separation  of  pro- 
fessions in  Peru  was  not  so  complete  as  amon^  the  Mexicans.  The  less 
closely  men  associate,  the  more  simple  are  their  manners,  and  the  fewer 
their  wants.  The  crafts  of  common  and  most  necessary  use  in  life  do  not, 
in  such  a  state,  become  so  complex  or  ditlicult  as  to  render  it  requisite  that 
men  should  be  trained  to  them  oy  any  particular  course  of  education.  All 
the  arts,  accordingly,  which  were  of  daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were 
exercised  by  every  Peruvian  indiscriminately.  None  but  the  artists  em- 
ployed in  works  of  mere  curiosity,  or  ornament,  constituted  a  separate 
order  of  men,  or  were  distinguished  from  other  citizens.J 

Froiri  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  consequence  followed.  There 
was  little  commercial  intercourse  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  em- 
pire. The  activity  of  commerce  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  cities; 
and  from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any  community  settle  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  one  place,  its  operations  become  vigorous.  •  The  citi- 
zen must  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  labour  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
STound.  They,  in  return,  must  receive  some  equivalent.  Thus  mutual 
mtercourse  is  established,  and  the  productions  of  art  are  regularly  ex- 
changed for  the  fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
stated  markets  were  held,  and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or  desire 
of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru,  from  the  singular  mode 
of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  settled, 
there  was  hardly  any  species  of  commerce  carried  on  between  different 
pfovinces,§  and  the  community  was  less  acquainted  with  that  aciive  inter- 
course, which  is  at  once  a  bond  of  union  and  an  incentive  to  improvement. 

But  the  unwaHike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the  most  remarkable  as 
well  as  the  most  fatal  defect  in  their  character.||  The  greater  part  of  the 
rude  nations  of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted  terocity, 
though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The  Mexicans  maintained  the 
struggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  that 
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It  was  with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.  Peru  was 
subdued  at  once,  ancf  almost  without  resistance  ;  and  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom,  and  of  crushing  their  oppressors, 
were  lost  through  the  timidity  of*  the  people.  Though  the  traditional 
history  of  the  Peruvians  represents  all  the  Incas  as  warlike  princes,  £re- 
quently  at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they  led  to  victoi^  and  conquest, 
lew  symptoms  of  such  a  martial  spirit  appear  in  any  of  their  operations 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  bpaniaras.  The  influence,  perhaps,  of 
those  institutions  which  rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gavi  tneir  minds 
this  unmanly  softness ;  perhaps  the  constant  serenity  ana  riildness  of  the 
climate  may  have  enervatea  the  vigour  of  their  frame ;  perhaps  some 
principles  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us,  was  the  occask)n  of  this 
political  debility.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain ; 
and  there  is  not  an  instance  in  history  of  any  people  so  little  advanced  in 
refinement,  so  totally  destitute  of  military  enterprise.  This  character  bad 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame 
and  depressed  than  any  people  of  America.  Their  feeble  spirits,  rela  'ed 
in  lifeless  inaction,  seem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertio.> 

But,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  political  state  of  Peru,  sok  e 
detached  circumstances  and  facts  occur  in  the  Spanish  writers,  which  dis- 
cover a  considerable  remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  A  cruel 
custom,  that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes,  subsisted  among 
the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  persons, 
a  considerable  number  of  their  attendants  were  put  to  death,  and  interred 
around  their  Guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their 
former  dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respect.  On  the  death  of 
Huana-Capac,  the  most  powerful  of  their  monarchs,  above  a  thousand 
vcitims  were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb.*  In  one  particular 
their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  those  of  most  rude 
tribes.  Though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize  and  other 
vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  and  nsb  perfectly  raw,  and 
astonished  the  Spaniards  with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all 
civilized  people.f 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  vvhich,  on  account  both  of  their  ancient  and  present  state,  have 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  ;  her  other  dominions  there  are  far  from 
being  inconsiderable  either  in  extent  or  value.  The  greater  part  of  them 
was  reduced  to  subjection  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
by  private  adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their  small  armaments  either  in 
Hispaniola  or  in  Old  Spain :  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in  his 
pro£^res8,  we  should  discover  the  same  daring  courage,  the  same  perse* 
vering  ardour,  the  same  rapacious  desire  for  wealth,  and  the  same  capacity 
for  enduring  and  surmounting  every  thing  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  dis 
tinguished  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  con 
quests.  But,  instead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  their  similarity 
of  the  transactions,  would  appear  almost  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  related,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  such  a  view  of  those  pro- 
vinces of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatness, 
fertility,  and  opulence. 

I  bejiin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two  great  monarchies  o. 
whose  history  and  institutions  I  have  given  some  account,  and  shall  then 
briefly  describe  the  other  districts  of  Spanish  America.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  several  provinces  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora  that  stretch  along  the  east  side  of  the  Vermilion  Sea,  or  Gull 
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of  California,  as  well  as  the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navan  ,  and 
Nf  w  Mexico,  which  benrl  towards  the  west  and  north,  did  not  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predecessors.  Thes«-  regions',  not 
mferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduce,  s  me  to  a 
greater,  others  to  a  less  degree  of  subjection  to  th<  Spanish  .yuki  .  Thejr 
extend  thmugh  the  most  deli|>;htful  part  of  the  temperate  haw.  ;  their  soil 
is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile  :  and  all  their  productions,  v»  hetlier  aninial 
oi  vogetaMe,  are  most  perfect  in  their  kind.  Thejj  have  all  a  commiii  u  ation 
either  wiili  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered 
by  rivers  which  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may  Income  subservient  to 
commerce.  The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  vasi  ■  ountries  is 
indeed  extrf-'mely  small.  They  may  be  said  to  have  subdued  i  thtr  than 
to  have  occupic'l  them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  ancieni  establish- 
ments in  America  shall  continue  to  iiicroase,  they  may  gradually  spread 
over  those  provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  they  have  not  hitherto 
\iw\.  able  to  take  full  possession. 

One  cir^  "Mistante  may  contribute  to  the  speedy  population  of  some 
districts,  v  ry  rich  mines  both  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered 
ill  many  of  the  regions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Wherever  these  are 
opened,  and  workci  ^vith  success,  a  multitude  of  people  resort.  In  order 
)  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased, 
.iitisans  of  various  kinds  must  assemhlo,  and  industry  as  well  as  wealth 
will  be  gradually  diflTused.  Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred  in 
ditTcrent  p.^i'  of  America,  since  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
SpiiniarJs.  .  upulous  villages  and  large  towns  have  suddenly  arisen 
amidst  uninhal  itable  wilds  and  mountains;  and  the  working  Oi"  min's, 
though  far  from  being  the  most  proper  object  towards  which  the  attention 
of  an  inf;.nt  society  should  be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  ol  pro- 
moting useful  activity,  and  o\  augmenting  the  number  of  people.  A  recent 
and  singular  instance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is  but  little  known 
in  Europe,  and  may  b<  productive  of  great  effects',  merits  attention.  Tlie 
Ppaniardj?  settled  in  tlie  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  had  been  long 
di.sf'jr.iod  bv  the  depredations  of  soi-io  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.  In  tlit 
year  Vl'nh,  tlie  incursions  of  those  savages  became  so  frequent  and  so  de 
stiuctive,  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  m  despair,  api)liecl  to  the  Marquis 
de  Croix,  viceroy  ot  Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of  troops  as  might  eiialilc 
them  to  drive  those  formidable  invaders  from  their  places  of  retreat  in  the 
mountains.  But  the  treasury  of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  by  t  e 
lan?e  sums  drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  support  the  iate  war  against  Great 
Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them  no  aid.  The  respect  di  <  to 
his  virtue?  accon^plished  what  his  official  power  could  not  effect.  He 
prevailed  with  the  merchants  of  New  Spain  to  advance  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pesos  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  The  wai 
was  conducted  by  an  officer  of  aliilities ;  and  alter  being  protracted  ibi 
three  years,  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the  fugitives  over  moun- 
tains, and  through  defiles  which  were  almost  impassable,  it  terminated,  in 
the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submission  of  the  tribes  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  terror  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  course  of  this  service, 
the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries  into  which  they  seem  not  to  have 
penetrated  before  that  time,  and  discovered  mines  of  such  value  as  was 
astonishing  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained  in  the  nioun 
tains  of  the  New  World.  At  Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they 
entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  vn  which,  at  the  depth  of 
only  sixteen  inches,  they  tbund  gold  in  grams  of  such  a  size,  that  some  of 
them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  in  a  short  time, 
with  a  few  labourers,  they  collected  a  thousand  marks  of  gold  in  grains, 
even  without  taking  time  to  wash  the  earth  that  had  been  due.  which 
appeared  to  be  so  rich,  that  persons  of  skill  computed  that  it  might  yield 
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wuat  would  be  eqtial  in  value  to  n  million  of  pesos.  Betore  the  end  of 
th«!  yenr  1771,  ahnve  two  thousand  persons  were  sfrttled'in  Cineftuilla, 
under  the  {government  of  proper  magistrates,  and  the  inspection  of  several 
ecclesiastics.  As  several  other  mines,  not  interior  in  richness  to  that  of 
Cineijuilla,  have  been  discovered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa  [iftl],  it  ia 

fm)bable  that  these  neglected  and  thinly  inhabit'  d  provinces  m;iy  soon 
wcome  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  ol'  the  Spanish  empire  of 
America. 

The  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side  of  (he  Vermilion  Sea, 
scfims  to  have  been  less  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans  than  the  provinces 
which  i  have  mentioned.  It  was  discovered  by  Tortes  in  the  year*  1536. 
During  a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  so  little  Irequented,  that  even  its 
form  was  unknown,  and  in  mcjst  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  '  md,  not 
as  a  peninsula  flfi2].  Though  the  climate  of  this  country  v\e  may 
judge  from  its  situation,  must  be  very  desirable,  the  Spaniarl-  have  made 
small  progress  in  peopling  it.  Tov/ards  thf?  close  of  the  I.ih 
Jesuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  prov 
civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  doi 
as  complete  as  that  which  they  piossessed  in  their  missions  in 
and  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  same  policy,  and  to 
natives  by  the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of 
conceiving  any  jealousy  of  their  designs  and  operations,  they  seem  studi- 
ously to  have  depreciated  the  country,  by  representing  the  climate  as  so 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  and  tne  soil  as  so  barren,  that  nothing  but 
a  zealous  desire  of  converting  the  natives  could  have  induced  them  to  settle 
there.t  Several  public  spirited  citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their 
sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of  California  ;  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  court 
of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  Order's 
intentions,  as  formerly  to  confide  in  them  with  implicit  trust,  appointed 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abilities  have  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank 
of  minister  for  the  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of  the 
country  was  favourable  ;  he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  its  coast  to  be 
valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promising  appearance.J 
From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable  that,  if  the 
population  of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
supposed,  California  may,  by  degrees,  receive  from  them  such  a  recruit  of 
inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  desolate  and  useless 
districts  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are  comprehended  in  the 
government  of  New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
nave  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  large  provinces, 
stretching  from  the  bay  of  Cacnpeachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not, 
like  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value 
either  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the  richness  of  their  mines :  but 
they  produce  in  greater  abundance  than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood 
tree,  which,  in  dying  some  colours,  is  so  far  preferable  to  any  other 
material,  that  the  consumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  con^vderable,  and  it  has 
become  an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long  period,  no 
European  nation  intruded  upon  me  Spaniards  in  .nose  provinces,  or 
atte.npted  to  obtain  any  share  in  this  branch  of  trnde.  But  after  the  con-- 
q"iest  of  Jamaica  by  the  English,  it  soon  appeared  that  a  formidable  rival 
was  now  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  Spanish  territories.  One  of 
the  first  objects  which  tempted  the  English  settled  in  that  island,  was  the 
great  profit  ar'sing  from  the  Ic^wood  trade,  and  the  facility  of  wresting 
some  portion  of  it  from  the  Spaniards.    Soine  adventurers  from  Jamaica 
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made  the  first  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  southneait  proinontoir  of 
Yucatan,  and  bjr  cuttine  logwood  there  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic.  When 
most  of  the  trees  near  tiie  coast  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to 
the  island  of  Trist.  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  in  later  times  their  prin- 
cipal station  has  been  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarmed 
at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by  negotiation,  remonstrances,  and  open 
force,  to  prevent  the  English  from  obtaimng  any  footing  on  that  part  of  the 
American  continent.  But  after  struggling  aeainst  it  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  disasters  of  the  last  war  extorted  irom  the  court  of  Madrid  a 
reluctant  consent  to  tolerate  this  settlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its 
territories.*  The  pain  which  this  humbling  conceffiion  occasioned  seems 
to  have  prompted  tne  Spaniards  to  devise  a  method  of  rendering  it  of  little 
consequence,  more  effectual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence. 
The  logwood  produced  on  the  west  coast  of  Yucatan,  where  the  soil  is  drier, 
is  in  quality  far  superior  to  that  which  grows  on  the  marshy  grounds  where 
the  English  are  settled.  By  encouragmg  the  cutting  of  this,  and  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  paying  any  duty,t  such  vigour 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  logwood  which  the 
English  bring  to  market  has  sunk  so  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually  declined  [163]  since  it  obtained  a  legal 
sanction ;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  be  finally  abandoned.  In  that 
event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become  possessions  of  considerable 
importance  to  Spain. 

Still  further  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  provinces  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua,  which  likewise  belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain ;  but 
both  nave  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  apparently 
of  such  small  value,  that  thejr  merit  no  particular  attention. 

The  most  important  province  depending  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  is 
Chili.  The  Incas  had  established  their  domiiaon  in  some  oi  its  northern 
districts ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  countiy,  its  gallant  and  high  spirited 
inhabitants  maintained  their  independence.  The  Spaniards,  allured  by 
the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early  attempted  the  conc^uest  of  it  under  Diego 
Almagro;  and  after  his  death  Pedro  de  Valdivia  resumed  the  design. 
Both  met  with  fierce  opposition.  The  former  relinquished  the  enterprise 
in  the  manner  which  I  nave  mentioned.!  The  latter,  after  havir^  given 
many  displays  both  of  courage  and  military  skill,  was  cut  off,  together 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  nis  command.  Francisco  de 
Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant,  by  (lis  spirited  conduct  checked  the  natives 
in  their  career,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  destruction. 
By  degrees,  all  the  champaign  country  along  tne  coast  was  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  dominion.  The  mountainous  country  is  still  possessed  by  the 
Puelcnes,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants,  formidable 
neighbours  to  the  Spaniards  ;  with  whom,  during  the  course  of  two  centu- 
ries, they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  an  almost  perpetual  hostility, 
■usp3nded  only  by  a  few  intervals  of  insecure  peace. 

That  part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be  deemed  a  Spanish 
province,  is  a  narrow  district,  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of 
Atacamas  to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is 
the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of 
any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone, 
it  never  feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  screened  on  the  east  by  the 
Andes,  and  refreshed  from  the  west  by  cooling  sea  breezes.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  so  mild  and  equable,  tha*  the  Spani,  i  ds  give  it  the 

!)reference  to  that  of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  native  couiitiy.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is 
wroiiderfully  accommodated  to  European  productions.    The  most  valuable 
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of  these,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili  as  if  the3r  had  been  native  to 
the  country.  Ail  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attained  to  full  maturity 
there.  The  animals  of  our  hemisphere  not  only  multiply,  but  in  prove  in 
this  delightful  region.  The  horned  cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  those  <^ 
Spain.  Its  breed  of  horses  surpasses,  both  in  beauty  and  spirit,  the  famous 
A.rid?.lusian  race,  from  which  tnev  sprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhausted  her 
bounty  on  the  surface  of  the  eartn  ;  she  has  stored  its  bowels  with  riches. 
Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  dis> 
covered  in  various  parts  of  it. 

A  country  distinguished  by  so  many  blessings,  we  may  be  apt  to  con> 
elude,  would  early  become  a  favourite  station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  must 
have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  Instead  of  this, 
a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of  countiy, 
there  are  not  above  eighty  thousand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three 
times  that  number  of  Negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  most  fer- 
tile soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and  some  of  its  most  promising  mines 
remain  unwrought.  Strange  is  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages  which  seemed  to  court  their  acceptance  may 
appear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  only  intercourse  oi  Spain  wifn 
its  colonies  in  the  South  Sea  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the 
annual  fleet  to  Porto  Bello.  All  the  produce  of  these  colonies  was  shipped 
in  the  ports  of  Callao  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from 
thence  across  the  isthmus.  All  the  commodities  which  they  received  from 
the  mother  countries  were  conveyed  front  Panama  to  the  same  harbours. 
Thus  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Chili  passed  through  the  hands  of 
merchants  settled  in  Peru.  These  had  of  course  a  profit  on  each  ;  and  in 
both  transactions  the  Chilese  felt  their  own  subordination ;  and  having  no 
direct  intercourse  with  the  parent  state,  they  depended  upon  another  pro- 
vince for  the  disposal  of  tneir  productions,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of 
their  wants.  Under  such  discouragements,  population  could  not  increase, 
and  industry  was  destitute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But  now  that  Spain, 
from  motives  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new  system, 
and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea  by  ships 
which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct  intercourse  is  opened  between  Chili 
and  the  mother  country.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  other  commodities 
of  the  province,  will  be  exchanged  in  its  wn  harbours  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe.  Chili  may  speedily  rise  into  that  importance  among  the 
Spanish  settlements  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  advantages.  It 
may  become  the  granary  of  Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  may  supply  them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with  norses,  with 
hemp,  rnd  many  other  articles  for  which  they  now  depend  upon  Europe. 
Though  the  new  system  has  been  established  only  a  few  years,  those 
effects  of  it  begin  already  to  be  observed.*  If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  with 
any  steadiness  (or  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to  foretell  that  population 
industry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in  this  province  with  rapid  progress 

To  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata 
border  on  Chili,  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
These  regions  of  immense  extent^  stretch  in  length  from  north  to  south 
above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  more  than  a  thousand.  This 
country,  which  is  latcer  than  most  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms 
itself  into  two  great  divisions,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay,  the  famous 
niissi')ns  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  districts.  But  as  disputes  have 
long  siibsinted  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concerning  its 
boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  soon  finally  ascertained,  either 
amicably  or  by  the  decision  of  the  sword,  I  choose  to  reserve  my  account 
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of  this  northern  division,  until  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  Portuguese 
America,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected ;  and  in  relating  it,  I  shall 
be  able,  from  authentic  materials  supplied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 

five  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  operations  and  views  of  the 
esuits,  in  rearing  that  singular  fabric  of  ijolicy  in  America,  which  has 
drawn  so  much  attention,  and  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood.  The 
latter  division  of  the  province  contains  the  governments  of  Tucuman  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  these  I  &hall  at  present  confine  my  observations. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the  river  De  la  Plata , 
and  though  a  succession  of  cruel  disasters  befell  them  in  their  early  attempts 
to  establish  their  dominion  in  it,  they  were  encouraged  to  persist  in  the 
design,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discovering  mines  in  the  interior  country, 
and  afterwards  oy  the  necessity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  settling  there,  and  penetralmg  by  this  route  into  their 
rich  possessions  in  Peru.  But  except  at  Buenos  Ayres,  they  have  made 
no  settlement  of  any  consequence  in  all  the  vast  space  which  I  have 
mentioned.  There  are  indeed,  scattered  over  it,  a  few  places  on  which 
they  have  bestowed  the  name  of  towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  add  some  dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bishoprics ;  but  they  are  no 
better  than  paltry  villages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants 
One  circumstance,  however,  which  was  not  originally  foreseen,  has 
contributed  to  render  this  district,  though  thinly  peopled,  of  considerable 
importance.  The  province  of  Tucuman,  together  with  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Plata,  instead  of  being  covered  with  wood  like  otherj)ai!ts  of 
America,  forms  one  extensive  open  plain,  almost  without  a  tree.  Th^soil 
is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered  by  many  streams  descending  from  the 
Andes,  and  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.  In  this  rich  pasturage,  the 
horses  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe  have  multiplied 
to  a  degree  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants 
not  only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  supplying  it  with  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  but  to  cariy  on  a  commerce  no  less  beneficial,  by  the 
exportation  of  hides  to  Europe.  From  both,  the  colony  has  derived  great 
advantages.  But  its  commodious  situation  for  carrying  on  contraband  trade 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  its  prosperity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid 
adhered  to  its  ancient  system,  with  respect  to  its  communication  with 
America,  the  river  De  la  Plata  lay  so  much  out  of  the  course  of  Spanish 
navigation,  that  interlopers,  almost  without  any  risk  of  being  either  observed 
or  obstructed,  could  pour  in  European  manufactures  in  such  quantities,  that 
they  not  only  supplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were  conveyed  into  all 
the  eastern  districts  of  Peru.  When  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  extended 
their  settlements  to  the  banks  of  Hio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel  was 
opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed  into  the  Spanish  territories 
with  still  more  facility,  and  in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic, 
however  detrimental  to  the  parent  state,  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the 
settlement  which  had  the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos  Ayres  became 
gradually  a  populous  and  opulent  town.  What  may  be  the  eflect  of  the 
alteration  lately  made  in  tne  government  of  this  colony,  the  nature  ot 
which  shall  be  described  in  the  subsequent  Book,  cannot  hitherto  be  known. 
All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  the  islands  excepted, 
of  whose  di.scovery  and  reduction  I  have  formerly  given  an  account,  are 
comprehended  under  two  great  divisions ;  the  former  denominated  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  provinces  of  which  stretch  along  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco; 
the  latter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  situated  in  the  interior  country. 
With  a  short  view  of  these  I  shall  close  tlii?  part  of  my  work. 

To  the  east  of  Veragua,  the  last  province  subject  to  the  viceroy  oi 
Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  con 
tinent  that  the  Spaniards  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  nc 
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considerable  progress  in  peopling  it.  As  the  countiy  is  extremely  moun* 
tainous,  deluged  with  rain  during  a  gcxxl  part  of  the  year,  remarliably  un- 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  the  Spaniards  would  proba« 
biy  have  abandoned  it  altogether,  u  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue 
by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Porto  Bello  on  the  one  sea,  and  that  of 
{'anama  on  the  other.  These  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communi- 
cation betweer  the  north  and  south  sea,  between  Spain  and  her  most  valu- 
able  colonies.  In  consequence  of  this  advantage,  Panama  has  become  a 
considerable  and  thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  climate 
has  prevented  Porto  Bello  from  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  As  the 
intercourse  with  the  settlements  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by 
another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  will  de- 
cline, when  no  longer  nourished  and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence. 

The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha  stretch  to  the  eastward 
of  the  isthmus  of  Danen.  The  country  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its 
valleys  begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro 
de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of  America  to  the  crown  of  Spain  about  the 
rear  1532.  It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill  cultivated.  It  produces, 
nowever,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and  some  precious  stones,  particu- 
larly emeralds.  But  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena,  the  safest  and  best  fortitled  of  any  in  the  American  dominions 
of  Spain.  In  a  situation  so  favourable,  commerce  soon  began  to  flourish. 
As  early  as  the  year  1544,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note. 
But  when  Carthagena  was  chosen  as  the  port  in  which  the  galeons  should 
first  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were 
directed  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward,  the  com- 
merce of  its  inhabitants  were  so  much  favoured  by  this  arran|!:ement,  that 
it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in 
America.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  has  reached  its 
highest  point  of  exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected  by  the  change 
in  tiie  Spanish  system  of  trade  with  America,  which  has  withdrawn  from 
it  the  desirable  visits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  least  a  temporary  decline. 
But  the  wealth  now  collected  there  will  soon  find  or  create  employment  for 
itself,  and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  some  new  cnannel.  Its 
harbour  is  so  safe,  and  so  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  commodities 
trom  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  convey  these 
into  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  still  retain  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena  continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the  east,  was  first  visited 
by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499  ;*  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  land- 
jng  there,  having  observed  some  huts  in  an  Indian  village,  built  upon  piles, 
in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated  water  which  covered  the  plain, 
were  led  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  by 
their  usual  propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  between  what  they  discovered 
in  America,  and  the  objects  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They 
made  some  attempts  to  settle  there,  but  with  little  success.  The  final 
reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplished  by  means  very  different  from 
those  to  which  Spain  was  indebted  for  its  other  acquisitions  in  the  New 
World.  ^  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  engi^ed  him  in  operations  of 
such  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  carrying;  them  into  execution.  Amoi^  other  expedients  for 
Supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  from 
the  Velsers  of  Augsbui7>',  the  most  opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe. 
By  way  of  retribution  for  these,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new 
loan,  he  bestowed  upon  tliem  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an 
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bereditaiy  fief  from  the  crown  of  Castile,  on  condition  that  within  a  limited 
time  they  should  render  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  establish  a 
colony  there.  Under  the  direction  of  such  persons,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  settlement  would  have  been  established  on  maxims  veiy 
different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  cncouram 
such  useful  industry,  as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the 
most  certain  source  of  prosperity  and  opulence.  But  unfortunately  (he} 
committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  some  of  those  soldiers  of  rortunt 
with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  adven- 
turers, impatient  to  amass  riches,  that  they  might  speedily  abandon  a 
station  which  they  soon  discovered  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  instead  of 
planting  a  colony  m  order  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  countij,  wandered 
from  district  to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  the  natives  with  un> 
feeling  rapacity,  or  oppressing  them  by  the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  comparison 
with  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  desolated  the  province 
so  completely,  that  it  could  hardly  afford  them  subsistence,  and  the  Velsers 
relinquished  a  pmperty  from  whicn  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  their  agents 
left  them  no  hope  of  ev«r  deriving  any  advantage.*  When  the  wretched 
remainder  of  the  Germans  deserted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took 
possession  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of 
their  most  languishing  and  unproductive  settlements. 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the  last  of  the  Spanish  ter 
ritories  on  this  coast ;  but  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  moN 
cantile  company  in  which  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  them  has  been 
vested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  their  state  and  pro- 
ductions. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  inland  country  of  great 
extent.  This  iinpoi  tant  addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about 
the  year  1536,  by  &iebastian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Que* 
sada,  two  of  the  bravest  'and  most  accomplished  officers  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  America.  The  former,  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito, 
attacked  it  from  the  south ;  the  latter  made  his  invasion  from  Santa  Martha 
on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  weie  further  ad- 
vanced in  improvement  than  any  people  in  America  but  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,!  they  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and  good  con- 
duct. The  abilities  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Q^esada  su^ 
mounted  all  opposition,  though  not  without  encountering  many  dangers, 
and  reduced  the  cbuntry  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  so  far  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  that  though  it  approaches  almost  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is  re- 
markably temperate.^  The  fertility  of  its  valleys  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and 
precious  stones  of  various  kinds.  ^  It  is  not  oy  digging  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  that  this  gold  is  found ;  it  is  mingled  with  the  soil  near  the  sur- 
face, and  separated  from  it  by  repeated  washing  with  water.  This  ope- 
ration is  carried  on  wholly  by  Negro  slaves ;  for  though  the  chill  subter- 
ranean air  has  been  discovered,  by  experience,  to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that 
they  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver  mines,  they 
are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other  species  of  labour  than  Indians 
As  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that 
service,  which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America, 
the  country  is  still  remarkably  populous.    Some  districts  yield  gold  with  a 

! profusion  no  less  wonderful  than  that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguilla,  which  1  have 
brmerly  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large  petitas,  or  grains,  which 
manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  produced.    On  a  rising  ground  near 
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Pamplona,  single  labourers  have  collected  in  a  day  what  vas  equal  in 
value  to  a  thousand  pesos.*  A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  'irought  with 
him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hi'-idred 
and  forty  pounds  sterling.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  finest 
specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal 
cabinet  of  Madrid.  But  without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
and  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  considerable 
amount.  Its  towns  are  populous  and  nourishing.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  almost  every  part  of  tne  countiy  daily  increases.  Cultivation  and  In- 
dustry of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  prosper.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
and  other  commodities,  being  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magda- 
lene to  that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  New  Kii^dom  of  Granada  has  a 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco;  but  the  countiy 
which  stretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  east,  is  little  known,  and  iir 
perfectly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
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After  tracing  the  progress  ot  the  Spaniards  in  their  discoveries  and 
conciuests  during  more  than  half  a  century,  I  have  conducted  them  to  that 
period  when  their  authority  was  established  over  almost  all  the  vast 
regions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their  dominion.  The  effect  of 
their  settlements  upon  the  co;intries  of  which  they  took  possession,  the 
maxims  which  they  adopted  in  foi-ming  their  new  colonies,  the  interior 
structure  and  policy  of  these,  together  with  the  influence  of  their_ progres- 
sive improvement  upon  the  parent  state,  and  upon  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  nations,  are  the  objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments  made  by  the  Span- 
iards in  America,  was  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree 
equally  astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already,  on  different  occasions, 
mentioned  the  disastrous  influence  under  which  the  connection  of  the  Ame 
ricans  with  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the  islands 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upon  various  causes 
of  their  rapid  consumption.  Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had 
resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many  perished 
m  the  unequal  contest,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the 
greatest  desolation  followed  afier  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and  the  con- 
querors were  settled  in  tranquillity.  It  was  in  the  islands,  and  in  those 
provinces  of  the  continent  which  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the 
confines  of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Spanish  dominion  were  first 
and  most  sensibly  felt.  All  these  were  occupied  either  by  wandering  tribes 
of  hunters,  or  by  such  as  had  made  but  small  progress  in  cultivation  and 
industry.  When  they  were  compelled  by  their  new  masters  to  take  up  a 
fixed  residence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labour  ;  when  tasks  were  imposed 
upon  them  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  and  were  enacted  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  they  possessed  not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to 
sustain  this  unusual  load  of  oppression.  Dejection  and  despair  drove  many 
to  end  their  lives  by  violence.    Fatigue  and  famine  destroyed  more.    In 
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all  those  extensive  regions,  the  original  lace  of  inhabitants  wasted  away  • 
in  some  it  was  totally  extinguished.  In  Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and 
martial  people  distinguished  their  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of 
courage  worthy  of  a  oetter  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in  the  field ;  and  there, 
as  well  as  in  Peru,  still  greater  numbers  perished  under  the  hardships  of 
attending  the  Spanish  armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wan, 
worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provisions,  and 
military  stores. 

But  neither  the  rage  noi-  vruelty  of  the  Spaniards  was  so  destructive  to 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which 
the^r  established  their  new  settlements.  The  former  were  tf  mporary  ca- 
lamities, fatal  to  individuals :  the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with 
gradual  consumption,  wasted  the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  divided  amot^  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to  obtain  a 
district  from  which  he  might  expect  an  instantaneous  recompense  for  all 
his  services.  Soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  careltssness  and  dissipation  of  a 
military  life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  cultiva- 
tion, nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  slow  but  certain  returns.  Instead  of  set- 
tling in  the  valleys  occupied  by  the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  planter,  tney  chose  to 
fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the  mountainous  regions,  frequent  both  in  New 
Spain  and  in  Peru.  To  search  (or  mines  of  eold  and  silver  was  the  chief 
oDJect  of  their  activity.  The  prospects  which  this  opens,  ^nd  the  alluring 
hopes  which  it  continually  presents,  correspond  wonderfully  with  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  adventure  that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  Ame^ii:a  in 
every  part  of  their  conduct.  In  order  to  push  forward  those  favourite 
projecte,  so  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  service  of  the  natives  be- 
came indispensably  requisite.  They  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
abandon  their  ancient  haoitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  \n  crowds  to  tho 
mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from  the  sultry  climate  of  the  valleys 
to  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone ;  exor- 
bitant labour,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourishment,  and  the  despondency 
occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppression  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed, 
.ind  of  which  they  saw  no  end,  affected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  less 
industrious  countrymen  jn  the  islands.  They  sunk  under  the  united  preii- 
sure  of  those  calamities,  and  melted  awa^  with  almost  equal  rapidity.* 
In  consequence  of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of  tne  smallpox,  a 
malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,!  the  num- 
ber of  people  both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almost  incre- 
dible.t 

Sucn  are  the  most  considerable  events  and  causes  which,  by  their  com 
bfned  operation,  contributed  to  depopulate  America.  Without  attending 
to  these,  many  authors,  astonished  at  tne  suddenness  of  the  desolation,  have 
ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to  a  system  of  policy  no  less  profound  than 
atrocious.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretencL  conscious  of  their  own  inability 
to  occup;^  the  vast  regions  which  tney  hao  discovered,  and  foreseeing  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  their  authority  over  a  people  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  themselves  in  number,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  Ame- 
rica, resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and,  by  converting  a  great 
part  of  the  countiy  into  a  desert,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  own  domi- 
nion over  it  [l6Si].  But  nations  seldom  extend  their  views  to  objects  so 
remote,  or  lay  their  plans  so  deep  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  humanity  we 
may  observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  such  an  execrable 
scheme.    The  Spanish  monarchs,  far  from  acting  upon  any  such  ^steinof 
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dastnictioii,  were  unifonnlj  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  their  new 
lutjjecta.  With  Isabella,  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith,  togethei 
with  the  desire  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  conso* 
lations  of  religion,  to  people  destitute  of  spiritual  %ht,  were  more  than 
ostensible  motives  for  encouraging  Columbus  to  attempt  his  discoveries. 
Upon  his  success,  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  he.  pious  purftose,  and  mam* 
fested  the  most  tender  concern  to  secure  not  only  religious  instruction,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  that  inoffensive  race  of  men  subjected  to  her  crown  [166]. 
Her  successors  adopted  the  same  ideas ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  wtiich  I 
have  mentioned,  their  autboritv  was  interposed,  in  the  most  vigorous  ex 
ertions,  to  protect  the  people  of  America  from  the  oppression  of  their  Span- 
idi  subjects.  Their  regulations  for  this  purpose  were  numerous,  and  oAen 
repeated.^  They  were  framed  with  wisdom,  and  dictated  b^  humanity. 
Alter  their  possessions  in  the  New  World  became  so  extensive  as  mi^ht 
have  excited  some  apprehensions  of  difficulty  in  retaining  their  dominion 
over  thbm,  the  spirit  of  their  regulations  was  as  mild  as  when  their  set- 
tlements were  confined  to  the  islands  alone.  Their  solicitude  to  protect 
the  Indians  seems  rather  to  have  augmented  as  their  acauisitions  increased : 
and  from  aniour  to  accomplish  this,  they  enacted,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of  their 
colonies,  and  spread  darm  and  disaffection  through  all  the  rest.  But  the 
avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of 
laws,  Rapacious  and  daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
^vernment,  little  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline  while 
iinservice,  and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  jurisdiction  of  civil 

Kwei  in  an  infant  colony,  despised  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  set 
unds  to  their  exactions  and  tyranny.  The  parent  state,  with  persevering 
attention,  issued  edicts  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  Indians ;  the  colo- 
nists, regardless  of  these,  or  trusting  to  their  distance  for  impunity,  con- 
tinued to  consider  and  treat  them  as  slaves.  The  governors  themselves, 
and  other  officers  employed  in  the  colonies,  several  of  whom  were  as  indi- 
gent and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom  they  presided,  were  too 
apt  to  adopt  their  contemptuous  ideas  of  the  conquered  people  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  checking,  encouraged  or  connived  at  their  excesses.  The  desola< 
tion  of  the  New  World  shoula  not  then  be  charged  on  the  court  of  Spain, 
or  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there.  It 
ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  indigent  and  often  unprincipled  adven- 
turerSj  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  the  conquerors  ana  first  planter.;  of 
Amenca,  who,  by  measures  no  less  inconsiderate  than  unjust,  ccM^hr- 
acted  the  edicls  of  their  sovereign,  and  have  brought  disgrace  upon  ih-:ir 
countiy. 

Witn  still  greater  injustice  have  many  authors  represented  the  intolera- 
tii^  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  cause  of  exterminating 
the  Americans,  and  have  accused  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  animating 
their  countiymen  to  the  slaughter  of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and 
enemies  of  God.  But  the  brst  missionaries  who  visited  America,  though 
weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.  They  early  espoused  the  defence 
of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  character  from  the  aspersions  of  their 
conquerors,  who,  describing  them  as  incapable  of  being  formed  to  the 
offices  of  civil  life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of  religion,  con- 
tended, that  they  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  band  of 
nature  had  set  tbe  mark  of  servitude.  From  the  accounts  wbkh  I  have 
given  of  the  humane  and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  m 
protecting  the  helpless  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a 
light  which  reflects  lustre  upon  their  function.  They  were  ministers  o. 
peace,  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  tbe  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppressors. 
To  their  powerful  interposition  the  Americans  were  indebted  Ccr  evciy 
regulation  tending  to  mitigate  tbe  rigour  of  their  fate.    The  clergy  in  the 
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Spanish  settlements,  renilar  as  well  as  secular,  are  still  considered  by  tho 
Indians  as  their  naturalguardians,  to  whom  they  have  recourse  under  'jie 
hardships  and  exactions  to  which  Itiey  are  too  ot\en  exposed  [lf>7]. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of  America,  a  vciy  cnn^H 
derable  number  of  the  native  race  still  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
especially  in  those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury  of  the 
Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  efforts  of  their  industry,  still  moiv 
ruinous.  In  Ouatimala,  Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful  pro. 
vinces  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  stretch  along  the  South  Sea,  the  race 
of  Indians  is  still  numerous.  Their  settlements  in  some  places  are  so 
populous  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities  [168].  In  the  three  audiences  into 
which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  Indians;  a 
pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient  population,  but  such  as  still  forms  a 
Dody  of  people  superior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  extensive  country  [169].^  In  Peru  several  districts,  particularly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Qyito,  are  occupied  almost  entirely  bv  Indians.  In  otner  pro- 
vinces they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  their  settle- 
ments are  almost  the  only  persons  who  practise  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill 
most  of  the  inferior  stations  in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of 
regular  industry,  less  violence  was  requisite  in  bringing  them  to  some  coih 
formity  with  the  European  modes  oi^  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Span- 
iards  settled  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  their  attempts  to  incor* 

fiorate  with  them  have  been  always  fruitless,  and  often  fatal  to  the  ^atives. 
mpatient  of  restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  servility,  the^ 
either  abandoned  their  original  seats,  and  sought  for  independence  lo 
mountains  and  forests  inaccessible  to  their  oppressors,  or  perished  when 
reduced  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits.  In  the 
districts  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos  Avrcs,  the 
desolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  those  parts  oT  Mexico  ana  Peru  ol 
which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most  full  possession. 

But  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  though  fatal 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  made  a  ta  period  when  that  monarchy  was 
capable  of  forming  them  to  best  advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty 
kingdoms,  Spain  was  become  a  powerful  state,  equal  to  so  great  an  under- 
taking. Its  monarchs,  having  extended  their  prerogatives  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  once  circumscribed  the  regal  ^ower  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  were  hardly  subject  to  control,  either  in  concerting  or  in  executing 
their  measures.  In  every  wide-extended  empire,  the  form  of  government 
must  be  simple,  and  fhe  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its  resofiitions  may 
be  taken  with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  with  snfllcient 
force.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  when  they  were 
called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  establishing  their  dominions 
over  the  most  remote  provinces  which  had  ever  been  subjected  to  any 
European  state.  In  this  deliberation,  they  felt  themselves  under  no  con- 
stitutional restraint,  and  that,  as  independent  masters  of  their  own  resolves, 
they  might  issue  the  edicts  requisite  for  modelling  the  government  of  tlw 
new  colonies,  by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative. 

This  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
policy  and  trade  ot  its  colonies,  is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  their 
progress  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation.  When 
the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  French  took  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  they  now  occupy,  the  advantages  which  these  promised 
to  yield  were  so  remote  and  uncertain,  that  their  colonies  were  suffered  lo 
struggle  through  a  hard  infancy,  almost  without  guidance  or  protection  from 
the  parent  state.  But  gold  and  silver,  the  first  productions  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  were  nsore  alluring,  and  immediately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  their  monarchs.    Though  they  had  contributed 
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little  to  the  discovery,  and  almost  nothing  to  the  conquest  of  the  New 
WorH  they  instantly  assumed  the  function  of  its  IcKisiatois  ;  and  having 
acquired  a  species  of  dominion  formerly  unknown,  tlicy  formed  apian  for 
exercising  it,  to  which  nothing  similar  occurs  in  the  history  of  human 
affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Spanish  jurisprudence,  with  respect  to 
America,  is  to  consider  what  has  been  acauirea  there  as  vested  in  the 
crown,  rather  than  in  the  state.  By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  on  which, 
us  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the  regions  that  had  been 
or  should  be  discovered  were  bestoweu  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  They  and  their  successors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  uni- 
versal proprietors  of  the  vast  territories  which  the  arms  of  their  subjects 
conquered  in  the  New  World.  From  them  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed, 
and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The  leaders  who  conducted  the  various 
expeditions,  the  governors  who  presided  over  the  different  colonies,  the 
ofncers  of  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  appointed  by 
(lieir  authority,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  The  people  who  com- 
posed infant  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  privileges  independent  of  the 
soverei£n,  or  that  served  as  a  barrier  against  the  power  of  the  crown.  It 
is  true,  that  when  towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  the 
citizens  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  who  governed  them 
b}[  laws  which  the  community  enacted.  Even  in  the  most  despotic  states, 
this  feeble  spark  oi  liberty  is  not  extinguished.  But  in  the  cities  ol 
Spanish  America,  this  jurisdiction  is  merely  municipal,  and  is  confined  to 
the  regulation  of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In  whatever 
relates  to  public  government,  and  the  general  interest,  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  originates  from  the  people.  All 
centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomination. 

When  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  completed,  their 
monarchs,  in  forming  the  plan  df  internal  policy  for  their  new  dominions, 
divided  them  into  two  immense  governments,  one  subject  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
former  extended  over  all  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  American  continent.  Under  that  of  the  latter,  was  com- 
prehended whatever  she  possessed  in  South  America.  This  arrangement, 
which,  I'rom  the  beginning,  was  attended  with  man^  inconveniences,  became 
intolerable  when  the  remite  provinces  of  each  viceroyalty  began  to  im 
prove  in  industry  and  pop' ilation.  The  people  complained  ot  their  sub 
lection  to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residence  was  so  distant,  or  so  inac- 
cessible, as  almost  excluded  them  from  any  intercoui'se  with  the  seat  of 
government-  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  districts  so  far  removed 
from  his  own  eye  and  observation,  was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill 
directed.  As  a  remedy  for  those  evils,  a  third  viceroyalty  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  present  century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the 
•  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  and  the  province  of  Quito.*  Those 
viceroys  not  only  represent  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but  possess  his 
regal  prerogatives  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  governments  in  their 
utmost  extent.  Like  him,  they  exercise  supreme  aufliority  in  eveiy  de- 
partment of  government,  civil,  military,  and  criminal.  They  have  the 
sole  right  of  nominating  the  pei'sons  who  hold  many  offices  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  occasional  privilege  of  supplying  those  which,  whon 
they  become  vacant  by  death,  are  in  the  royal  gift,  until  the  successor 
ippointed  by  the  king  shall  arrive.  The  external  pomp  of  their  govern- 
ment is  suited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon 
(hi:  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  wltn  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  household 
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regularly  eital)li.shedj  numeroua  attoiidantii,  and  eruigna  of  command. 
diiiilajTin^  luch  magnifir.enco  as  hardly  ruUiiia  the  appearance  of  delegated 
autnority.* 

But  at  the  viceroys  cannot  d^tcnargi!  in  penon  the  functions  of  a  supreme 
magistrate  in  every  part  of  their  extensive  jurisdiction,  they  arc  aided  in 
llieir  government  by  officers  and  tribunals  snnilar  to  those  in  Spain/  The 
conduct  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and  districts,  into  which  (he 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magistrates  of 
various  orders  and  denominations  ;  some  appointed  by  the  king,  others  by 
the  viceroy,  but  ail  sutjject  to  the  command  of  the  latter,  and  amenable  to 
hit  jurisdiction.    The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  in  tribunals,  I 
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bv  the  name  of  Jludimcet,  and  form«a  upon  the  model  of  the  court  oj 
Chancery  in  Spain.  These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  dispense  justice  to 
as  many  districts  mto  which  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  are 
divided  [no].  The  number  of  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  is  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
station  is  no  less  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly  fi  led  by  peN 
sons  of  such  abilities  and  merit  on  render  this  tribunal  extremely  respect- 
able. Both  civil  and  criminal  causes  come  under  their  cognizance,  and 
for  each  peculiar  judges  are  set  apart.  Though  it  is  only  in  the  most 
despotic  governments  that  the  sovereign  exercises  in  person  the  formidable 
prerogative  of  administering  justice  to  his  subjects,  and.  in  absolving  or 
condemning,  consults  no  law  but  what  is  deposited  in  his  own  breast ; 
though,  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is  committed  to 
magistrates,  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by  known  laws  and  established 
forms  ;  the  Spanish  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  seat  of  justice,  and,  with  an  ambition  which  their  distance  from 
the  control  of  a  superior  rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a  power  which 
their  master  does  not  venture  to  assume.  In  order  to  check  a  usurpation 
which  must  have  annihilated  justice  and  lecurity  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
b^  subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  the 
viceroys  have  been  prohibited  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  repeated  laws, 
from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Audience,  or 
from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice,  with  resjiect  to  any  point 
litigated  before  them.f  In  some  particular  cases,  in  which  any  question 
of  civil  right  is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of  the  viceroy  m»y 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Court  oT  Audience,  which  in  those 
instances  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate  power  placed  between  him  and 
the  people,  as  a  constitutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  his  jurisdiction.  But 
as  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who  represents  the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed 
with  his  authority,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy ;  the 
hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this  power  on  the  Courts  of 
Audience  are  remarkable.  ^  Thev  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate ;  but, 
in  the  event  ol  a  direct  collision  between  their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the 
viceroy,  what  he  determines  must  be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing 
remains  for  them,  but  to  la^  the  matter  before  the  kir^  and  the  Council  of 
the  Indies.;^  But  to  be  entitled  to  remonstrate,  and  iniorm  against  a  person 
before  whom  all  others  must  be  silent,  and  tamely  submit  to  bis  decrees,  is  a 
privilege  which  adds  dignity  to  the  Courts  of  Audience.  This  is  further 
augmented  by  another  circumstance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  with- 
out any  provision  of  a  successor  by  the  kii^,  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capital  ot  the  viceroyalty  ;  and 
(he  senior  judge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the 
viceroy  while  the  office  continues  vacant.§    In  matters  which  come  under 
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the  rognizance  of  the  Audiences,  in  the  course  of  their  oidinary  jiirisdic* 
lion,  as  courts  ofjustice,  their  sentences  are  final  in  every  litigntion  coi>< 
ceming  property  ufiess  value  thansix  thousand  peso* ;  but  when  the  suliject 
fal  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  their  decisions  are  subject  to  review,  and  may 
b«  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal  Council  of  the  Indies.* 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  monarchy  for  dignity 
and  power,  is  vested  the  supreme  government  of  nil  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand  in  the  year  l&ll,  and 
brought  into  a  more  perfect  form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1634.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  to  every  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and 
commercial.  All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  police 
of  the  colonies  originate  there,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  oi 
the  members  before  they  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Icing.  All  the 
offices,  of  wMch  the  nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  are  cunff^rrcd  in 
thif  council.  To  it  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy 
downwards,  is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewardi  their  ser< 
vices^  and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  malversations.!  Before  it 
is  laid  whatever  inteltigence,  either  public  or  secret,  is  received  from 
America ;  and  eveij  scheme  of  improving  the  administration,  the  police, 
or  the  commerce  of'^the  colonies^  is  submitted  to  its  consideration.  From 
the  first  institution  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  constant 
object  of  the  Catholic  monarchs  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  to  make 
such  additions  from  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  as 
might  render  it  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  New  World.  What- 
ever degree  of  public  order  and  virtue  still  remains  in  that  country,  where 
w  many  circumstances  conspire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to  corrupt  the 
latter,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wise  regulations  and 
vigilant  inspection  of  this  respectable  tribunal.^ 

As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in  his  Council  of  the 
Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  fn  the  place  where  he  resides.  Another 
tribunal  has  been  instituted  in  order  to  regulate  such  commercial^  affairs, 
as  required  the  immediate  and  personal  inspection  of  those  appointed  to 
superintend  them.  This  is  called  Casa  dt  la  Contratacion,  or  the  house 
of  trade,  and  was  established  in  Seville,  the  port  to  which  commerce  with 
the  New  World  was  confined,  as  early  as  the  year  1 501 ,  It  may  be  con- 
sidered  both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the 
former  capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourse 
of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates  what  commodities  should  be  exported 
thither,  and  has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are  received  in  return.  It  deci(i''s 
concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  the  freight  and 
burden  of  the  ships,  their  equipment  and  destination.  In  the  latter  capa* 
city,  it  judges  with  respect  to  every  question,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal, 
arising  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  of  Spain  with  America ;  and  in 
both  these  departments  its  decisions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any 
court  but  that  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.§ 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  system  of  government  which  Spain  haa 
established  in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various  subor- 
dinate boards  and  officers  employed  in  the  administration  ofjustice,  in 
collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interior  ponce  of  the 
country  ;  to  describe  their  different  functions,  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
aiid  effect  of  their  operations ;  would  prove  a  detail  no  less  intricate  than 
minute  and  uninteresting. 

The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to  secure  the  productions 
of  the  colonie<i  to  the  parent  state,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  inter 
couTMe  with  tbreign  nations.    They  took  possession  of  America  by  righl 
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ol  conquest,  and  conscious  not  only  of  the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settle- 
ments, but  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  establishing  their  dominions  over 
regions  so  extensive,  or  in  retaining  so  many  reluctant  nations  under  the  yoke, 
they  dreaded  the  intrusion  of  strangers ;  tney  even  shunned  their  ins]]ection, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  their  coasts.  I'his  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  exclusion,  which  at  first  was  natural,  and  perhaps  necessary, 
augmented  as  their  possessions  in  America  extended,  ana  the  value  of  them 
came  to  be  more  fully  understood.  In  consequence  of  it,  a  system  of 
colonising  was  introduced,  to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  similar 
'  among  mankind.  In  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  send  forth 
colonies.  But  they  were  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations, 
which  served  to  disburden  a  state  of  its  superfluous  subjects,  when  they 
multiplied  too  fast  for  the  territory  which  they  occupied ;  or  they  were 
military  detachments,  stationed  as  garrisons  in  a  conquered  province.  The 
colonies  of  some  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms  of  northern  barbarians 
which  settled  in  different  parts  of^  Europe,  were  of  the  first  species.  The 
Roman  colonies  were  of  the  second.  In  the  former,  the  connection  with 
the  mother  country  quickly  ceased,  and  they  became  independent  states. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  disjunction  was  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued. 
In  their  American  settlements,  the  Spanish  monarchs  took  what  was  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  them.  By  sending  colonies  to  regions  so 
remote,  by  establishing  in  each  a  form  of  inferior  policy  and  administration, 
under  distinct  governors,  and  with  peculiar  laws,  they  disjoined  them  from 
the  mother  countiy.  By  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  rights  of  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  that  of  imposing  taxes,  together  with  the  povier  of 
nominating  the  persons  who  filled  every  department  of  executive  govern 
ment,  civil  or  military,  they  secured  tneir  dependence  upon  the  parent 
state.  Happily  for  Spain,  ine  situation  of  her  colonies  was  such  as  ren 
deredit  possible  to  reduce  this  new  idea*^  into  practice.  Almost  all  the 
countries  which  she  had  dfscovered  and  occupied,  lay  within  the  tropics. 
The  productions  of  that  laige  portion  of  the  globe  are  different  from  those 
of  Europe,  even  in  its  most  southern  provinces.  The  qualities  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  soil  naturally  turn  the  industiy  of  such  as  settle  there 
into  new  channels.  When  the  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  their 
dominions  in  America,  the  precious  metals  which  they  yielded  were  the 
^  only  object  that  attracted  their  attention.  Even  when  their  efforts  began 
f^  to  take  a  better  direction,  they  employed  themselves  almost  wholly  in 
rearing  such  peculiar  productions  of  the  climate  as,  from  their  rarity  or 
value,  were  of  chief  demand  in  the  mother  country.  Allured  by  vast 
prospects  of  immediate  wealth,  they  disdained  to  waste  their  industiy  on 
what  was  less  lucrative,  but  of  superior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it 
impossible  to  correct  this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any 
efforts  in  industry  which  might  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother  country, 
the  establishment  of  severafspecies  of  manufactures,  and  even  the  culture 
of  the  vine  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colonies  [171],  under 
severe  penalties.*  They  must  tiiist  entirely  to  the  mother  country  for  the 
objects  of  primary  necessity.  Their  clothes,  their  furniture,  their  instru- 
ments of  labour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
visions which  they  consume,  were  imported  from  Spain.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce 
and  flourishing  manufactures,  could  supply  with  ease  the  growing  demands 
of  her  colonies  from  her  own  stores.  The  produce  ol  their  mines  and 
plantations  was  gi\e.i  in  exchange  for  these.  But  all  that  the  colonies 
received,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanish  bottoms 
No  vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the  com- 
modities of  America  to  Europe.    Even  the  commercial  intercourse  of  one 
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colony  with  another  was  either  absolutely  prohibited,  or  limited  by  many 
je  ilous  restrictions.  All  that  America  yields  flows  into  the  porte  ot  Spain ; 
all  that  it  consumes  must  issue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  iti 
Colonies  without  express  permission ;  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  is 
received  into  their  harbours ;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with  confiscation  of 
moveables,  are  denounced  against  every  inhabitant  who  presumes  to  trade 
with  them.*^  Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage ; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commercial  dependence,  a  refinement  in 
policy  of  which  Spain  set  the  first  example  to  European  nations,  the 
supremacy  of  the  parent  state  hath  been  maintained  over  remote  colonies 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish  monarchs  seem  to 
have  attended  in  forming  their  new  settlements  in  America.  But  they 
could  not  plant  with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  had  destroyed ;  and  from 
many  concurring  causes,  their  progress  has  been  extremely  slow  in  filling 
up  the  immense  void  which  their  devastations  h^r\  occasioned.  As  soon  as 
the  rage  for  discovery  and  adventure  be^an  to  abate,  tiie  Spaniards  opened 
their  ejjres  to  dangers  and  distresses  which  at  first  they  did  not  perceive, 
or  had  despised.  The  rumerous  hardships  with  which  the  members  of 
infant  colonies  have  to  strui^gle,  the  diseases  of  unwholesome  climates  fatal 
to  the  constitution  of  Europeans;  the  ditBculty  of  bringing  a  country 
covered  with  forests  into  culture ;  the  want  of  hands  necessarj'  for  labour 
in  some  provinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  industry  in  all,  unless  where 
the  accidental  discovery  of  mines  enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers, 
were  evils  universally  felt  and  magnified.  Discouraged  by  the  view  of 
these,  the  spirit  of  migration  was  so  much  damped,  that  sixty  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  pro- 
vinces is  comi>iited  not  to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  [172]. 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  distributed  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
and  the  regulations  establisned  with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  it,  whe- 
ther by  descent  or  by  sale,  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  population 
In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  people  in  any  new  settlement, 
property  in  land  ought  to  be  divided  into  small  shares,  and  the  alienation 
of  it  should  be  rendered  extremely  easy.j  But  the  rapaciousness  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental 
maxim  of  policy  ;  and,  as  they  possessed  power  which  enabled  them  to 
gratify  the  utmost  extravagance  of  their  wishes,  many  seized  districts  of  •*? 
g:reat  extent,  and  held  them  as  encomiendas.  By  degrees  they  obtained  the 
privilege  of  converting  a  part  of  these  into  Mayorasgos,  a  species  of  fiefi 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence^;  which  can 
neither  be  divided  nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed  property 
under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is  withheld  from  circulation,  and  descends 
from  fathei'  to  son  unimproved,  and  of  little  value  either  to  the  proprietor 
or  to  the  community,  in  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  reauction 
of  Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enormous  tracts  of  country  occupied 
by  some  of  the  conquerors.§  The  excesses  in  other  provinces  were  simi- 
lar ;  for,  as  the  value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniards  acquired  was  ori- 
S'nally  estimated  according  to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon 
em,  America  was  in  general  so  thinly  peopled,  that  only  districts  of 
great  extent  could  afford  such  a  number  of  labourers  as  might  be  employed 
in  the  mines  with  any  prospect  of  considerable  gain.  The  pernicious 
effects  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  nature  of  property  in 
the  Spanish  settlements  are  teit  through  every  department  of  industry,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  great  cause  of  a  prepress  in  population  so  much 
slower  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  better  constituted  colonics  [I73j 
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To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the  enon.;uas  and  expensive 
fabric  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Span 
ish  colonies,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  population  and 
industry.  The  payment  of  titnes  is  a  heavy  tax  on  industry :  and  if  the 
exaction  of  them  lie  not  regulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and  ruinous.  But,  instead  of  any 
restraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclesiastics,  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Span- 
uh  legislators  admitted  them  into  America  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once 
imposed  on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in  no  slight  degree 
oppressive  to  society,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  As  early  as  the 
year  1501,  the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined,  and  the 
mode  of  it  regulated  by  law.  Eveiy  article  of  primaiy  necessity,  towards 
which  the  attention  of  new  settlers  must  naturally  be  turned,  is  subjected 
to  thai  grievous  exaction.*  Nor  were  the  demands  of  the  clergy  confined 
to  artic^s  of  simple  and  easy  culture.  Its  more  artificial  and  operose  pro- 
ductions, such  as  sugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  were  soon  declared  to  be 
titheable  ;t  and  thus  the  industry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  eveiy  stage 
of  its  pr^ress,  fromits  rudest  essay  to  its  highest  improvement.  To  the 
weight  of^this  legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spaniards  has 
made  many  voluntary  additions.  From  their  fond  delight  in  the  external 
pomp  and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  superstitious  reverence  for  ecclesi- 
astics of  every  denomination,  they  have  bestowed  profuse  donatives  od 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  have  unprofitably  wasted  a  large  proportion 
of  that  wealth,  which  might  have  nourished  and  given  vigour  toprodyctive 
labour  in  giowing  colonies. 

But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  America,  which  the  Span- 
iards have  occupied,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually  increased,  and  filled  the 
colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of  various  orders.  Among  these,  the  Span- 
iards who  arrive  from  Europe,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chapetones, 
are  the  first  in  rank  and  power.  From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Span- 
ish court  to  secure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  all 
departments  of  consequence  are  filled  by  persons  sent  from  Europe  ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed,  each  roust 
bring  proof  of  a  clear  descent  from  a  family  of  Old  Christians,  untainted 
with  any  mixture  of  Jewish  or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  disgraced  by 
any  censure  of  the  Inquisition.^  In  such  pure  hands  power  is  aeemed  to 
be  safely  lodged,  and  almost  every  I'unction,  from  the  viceroyalty  down- 
wards, IS  committed  to  them  alone.  Every  person,  who,  by  nis  birth  or 
residence  in  America,  may  be  suspected  of  any  attachment  or  interest 
adverse  to  the  mother  countiy,  is  the  object  of  distrust  to  such  a  degree, 
as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  authori- 
ty [174].  By  this  conspicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the  Chapetones 
are  raised  to  such  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they  look  down  with  dis- 
dain on  every  other  order  of  men. 

The  character  and  state  of  the  Creoht,  or  descendants  of  Europeans  set- 
tled in  America,  the  second  class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  hitve 
enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  advantages,  hardly  less  conside^ 
able  than  those  which  they  derived  from  the  partial  favour  of  government. 
Though  some  of  the  Creolian  race  are  descended  from  the  conquerors  of 
the  ^^w  World ;  though  others  can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  noblest 
&milics  in  Spain  ;  though  many  are  possessed  of  ample  fortunes ;  yet,  by 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  sultry  climate,  by  the  rigour  of  a  jealous 
government,  and  by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  distinction  to  which 
mankind  naturally  aspire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is  so  entirely  broken. 
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(hat  a  great  part  of  them  waste  life  in  luxurious  indulgences,  mii^led  with 
an  illiberal  superstition  still  moie  debasing. 

Languid  and  unenterprising,  the  operations  of  an  active  extended  com- 
merce would  be  to  them  so  cumbersome  and  oppressive,  that  in  almoat 
eveiy  part  of  America  they  decline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior  traffic  of 
every  colony,  as  well  as  any  trade  which  is  permitted  with  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces,  and  with  Spain  itself,  is  carried  on  chiefl)[  by  the  T!hape« 
tones  ;*  who,  as  the  recompense  of  their  industry,  amass  immense  wealth, 
while  the  Creoles,  sunk  in  sloth,  are  satisfied  with  the  revenues  of  their 
paternal  estates. 

From  this  stated  competition  for  power  and  wealth  between  those  two 
orders  of  citizens,  and  the  various  passions  excited  by  a  rivaiship  so  inter* 
esting,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  implacable.  On  eveiy  occasion,  symp- 
toms of  this  aversion  break  out,  and  the  common  appellations  which  each 
bestows  on  the  other  are  as  contemptuous  as  those  which  flow  from  the 
most  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.'!  The  court  of  Spain,  from  a  refine- 
ment of  distrustful  policy,  cherishes  those  seeds  of  discord,  and  foments 
this  mutual  jealousy,  which  not  only  prevents  the  two  riost  powerful 
classes  of  its  subjects  in  the  New  World  from  combining  against  the  parent 
state,  but  prompts  each,  with  the  most  vigilant  zeal,  to  observe  the  motions 
and  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  tlie  other. 

The  third  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is  a  mixed  race, 
Ihe  offspring  either  of  a  European  and  a  Negro,  or  of  a  European  and 
Indian,  the  former  called  Mulattoes,  the  latter  Alestizot.  As  the  court  of 
Spain,  solicitous  to  incorporate  its  new  vassals  with  its  ancient  subjects, 
early  encouraged  the  Spaniards  settled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of 
that  country,  several  alliances  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  their  infant  colo- 
nies.|  But  it  has  been  more  owing  to  licentious  indulgence,  than  to  com- 
pliance with  this  injunction  of  their  sovereigns,  that  this  mixed  breed  has 
multiplied  so  greatly  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
in  all  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  several  stages  of  descent  in  this  race, 
^nd  the  gradual  variations  of  shade  until  the  African  black  or  the  copper 
colour  of  America  brighten  into  a  European  complexion,  are  accurately 
marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name. 
Those  of  the  first  and  second  generations  are  considiered  and  treated  as 
mere  Indians  and  Negroes ;  but  in  the  third  descent,  the  characteristic  hue 
of  the  former  disappears ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is 
so  entirely  effaced,  that  tney  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  Europe- 
ans, and  become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.§  It  is  chiefly  by  this 
mixed  race,  whose  frame  is  remarkably  robust  and  hardy,  that  the  me- 
chanic arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  other  active  func- 
tions in  society  are  dischftrsred,  which  the  two  higher  classes  of  citizens, 
from  pride,  or  from  indoler   e,  disdain  to  exercise.il 

The  Negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sp^ 
colonics.  The  introduction  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  spt^ 
into  America,  together  with  their  ser\'ices  and  sufferings  there,  shall  be 
fully  explained  in  another  place  ;  here  they  are  mentioned  chiefly  in  order 
to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their  situation  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  Id 
several  of  their  settlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  Negroes  are  mostly 
employed  in  domestic  service.  They  form  a  principal  part  in  the  train  of 
luxury,  and  are  cherished  and  caressed  by  their  superiors,  to  whose  vanity 
and  pleasures  they  are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress  and  appearance 
are  hardly  less  splendid  than  that  of  their  masters,  whose  manners  they 
imitate,  and  whose  passions  they  imbibe.H    Elevated  by  this  distinctimi, 
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they  have  assumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treat 
them  with  such  insolence  and  scorn,  that  the  antipathy  between  the  two 
races  has  become  implacable.  Even  in  Peru,  where  Negroes  seem  to  be 
more  numerous,  and  are  employed  in  field  work  as  well  as  domestic  ser- 
vice, they  maintain  their  ascendant  over  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual  hatred 
of  one  to  the  other  subsists  with  equal  violence.  The  laws  have  indus- 
triously fomented  this  aversion,  to  which  accident  gave  rise,  and,  by  most 
rigorous  injunctions,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  every  intercourse  that 
might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artful 
poncy,  the  Spaniards  derive  streDs:th  from  that  circumstance  in  population 
which  is  the  weakness  of  other  £uropr;an  colonies,  and  have  secured,  as 
associates  and  defenders,  those  very  persons  who  elsewhere  are  objects  oi 
jealousy  and  terror.* 

The  Indians  form  the  last  and  most  depressed  order  of  men  in  the  coun 
try  which  belonged  to  their  ancestors.    1  have  already  traced  the  pr(^ress 
of  the  Spanish  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  treatment  ofthat 

f>eoplc  ;  and  hare  mentioned  the  most  important  of  their  more  early  regu- 
ations,  concerning  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  administration 
of  their  new  dominions.  But  since  the  period  to  which  I  have  brought 
down  the  histoiy  of  America,  the  Information  and  experience  acquired 
during  two  centuries  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that  a  short  view  of  the 
present  condition  o!  the  Indians  may  prove  both  curious  and  interesti.'ig. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542,  which  have  been  so 
often  mentioned,  the  high  pretensions  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World, 
who  considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  whose  service  they  had  acquired 
a  filll  right  of  properly,  were  finally  abrogated.  From  that  period,  the 
Indians  nave  been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  sub- 
jects. When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  just  that  tney  should 
contribute  towanls  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  society  which  had 
adopted  them  as  members.  But  as  no  considerable  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men  unacquainted  with  regular  indus- 
try, and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it  necessary  to  fix  and 
secure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  reasonable  to  exact  from 
them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  was  imposed  upon  every  male,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  services,  which  they  might  be  required  to  perform,  was 
ascertained  with  precision.  This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces; 
but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is 
nearly  four  shillings  a  head  ;  no  exorbitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  at 
the  source  of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely  lowt  [l75l.  The 
right  of  levying  this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In  America,  every  Indian  is 
either  an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  siibicct  to 
whom  the  district  in  which  he  resides  has  been  granted  for  a  limited  time, 
under  the  denomination  of  an  encomienda.  In  the  former  case,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
same  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  When  Spain  first 
took  possession  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out  among 
Its  conquerors,  or  those  who  first  settled  there,  and  but  a  small  portico 
reserved  for  the  crown.  As  those  grants,  which  were  made  for  two  lives 
only  J  reverted  successively  to  the  sovereign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  either 
to  dinuse  bis  favours  by  grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  owri 
revenue  by  valuable  annexations  1 1 76 J.  Of  these,  the  latter  has  been 
frequently  chosen ;  the  number  of  Indians  now  depending  immediately  uti 
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the  CMwn  is  much  greater  than  in  the  first  stage  aAer  the  conquest,  and 
this  blanch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues  to  extend. 

The  benefit  arisin?  from  the  services  of  the  Indians  accrues  either  to  the 
:  rown,  or  to  the  holder  of  the  encomienda,  according  to  the  same  rule  ob- 
wrved  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Those  services,  however,  which  can 
now  be  legally  exacted,  are  very  different  from  the  tasks  originally  im- 
posed upon  the  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  they  must  perform 
18  defined,  and  an  equitable  recompense  is  granted  for  their  labour.  The 
stated  services  demanded  of  the  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  branches 
They  are  either  etnployed  in  works  of  primary  necessity,  without  which 
society  cannot  subsist  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  laoour  in  the  mines, 
fjruin  which  the  Spanish  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  ami  Importance. 
In  consequence  of  the  former,  they  are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture  of 
rnaize,  and  other  grain  of  necessary  consumption;  in  tending  cattle;  in 
erecting  edifices  of  public  utility ;  m  building  bridges ;  and  in  Torming  high 
roads  ;'  but  they  cannot  be  constrained  to  labour  in  raising  vines,  oihves, 
and  sugar-canes,  or  any  species  of  cultivation  which  has  for  its  object  the 
gratification  of  luxury  or  commercial  profit.t  In  consequence  of  the  latter, 
the  Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  ex- 
tracting ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  refining  it  by  successive 
processes,  no  less  unwholesome  than  operose  [177]. 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  the  same,  and  is  undei 
regulations  framed  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppressive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out  successively  in  divisions,  termed 
Mtas,  and  no  person  can  bo  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the 
number  called  out  must  not  exceed  the  seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in 
any  district.^  In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is 
Gxed  at  four  in  the  hundrea.§  During  what  time  the  labour  of  such  Indians 
IS  are  employed  in  agriculture  continues,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  [l7ti]. 
But  in  Peru,  each  mita,  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains  there 
six  months ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  service,  a  labourer  never  receives 
less  than  two  shillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double  that  sum.lj 
No  Indian,  residing  at  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is 
included  in  the  mita,  or  division  employed  working  it  ;1i  nor  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  low  country  exposea  now  to  certain  destruction,  as  they 
were  at  first  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  by  compelling 
them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where 
minerals  abound**  [179], 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns  are  entirely  subject  to  the 
Spanish  laws  and  magistrates ;  but  in  their  own  villages  they  are  governed 
by  caziques,  some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  oT  their  ancient  lords, 
others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  viceroys.  These  regulate  the  petty  affairs 
of  the  people  under  them,  according  to  maxims  of  lustice  transmitted  to 
them  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors.  To  the  Indians  this  jurisdiction, 
lodged  in  such  friendly  hands,  affords  some  consolation  ;  and  so  little  formi- 
dable is  this  dignity  to  their  new  masters,  that  they  often  allow  it  to  descend 
by  hereditary  right.tt  For  the  further  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed  to 
oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appointed  an  ofHcer  in  every  district  vvilh 
the  title  of  Protectorof  the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  implies, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  to  appear  as  their  defender  in  the  courts 
of  justice ;  and,  by  the  interposition  of  nis  authority,  to  set  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.J|  A  certain  portion  of 
the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual  tribute  is  destined  for  the  salary  of  the 
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,  caziques  and  protectors ;  another  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
cler^  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.*  Another  part  seems 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themselves,  ana  is  applied 
for  the  payment  of  their  tribute  in  years  of  famine,  or  when  a  particular 
district  is  affected  by  any  extraordinary  local  calamity.t  Besides  this, 
provision  is  made  by  various  laws,  that  hospitals  shall  be  founded  in 
every  new  settlement  for  the  reception  of  Indians.];  Such  hospitals  have 
accordingly  been  erected,  both  for  the  indigent  and  infirm,  in  Lima,  in 
Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  tenderness 
and  humanity .§ 

Such  are  tne  leading  principles  in  the  jurisprudence  and  policy  by  which 
the  Indians  are  now  governed  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.  In 
those  regulations  of  me  Spanish  monarchs,  we  discover  no  traces  of  that 
cruel  system  of  extermination,  which  they  have  been  charged  with  adopt- 
ing ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  necessity  of  securing  subsistence  for  their 
colonies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  working  the  mines,  give  them  a 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  must  allow,  that 
the  attention  with  which  they  regulate  and  recompense  that  labour  is  pro- 
vident and  sagacious.  In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  displayed, 
or  precautions  multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern,  for  the  preservation, 
the  security,  and  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  than  we  discover  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  those  latter  regulations, 
like  the  more  early  edicts  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  nave  too 
often  proved  ineffectual  remedies  against  the  evils  wliich  they  were  intend- 
ed to  prevent.  In  every  age,  if  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  the 
same  effects  must  follow.  Trom  the  immense  distance  between  the  power 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are 
enacted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  most  absolute  government  must  relax,  and 
the  dread  of  a  superior,  too  remote  to  observe  with  accuracy  or  to  punish 
with  despatch,  must  insensibly  abate.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
injunctions  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Indians  still  suffer,  on  many  occa- 
sions, both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from  the  exactions  of  the 
magistrates  who  ought  to  have  protected  them :  unreasonable  tasks  are 
imposed ;  the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  the  period  fixed 
by  law,  and  they  groan  under  mdny  of  the  insults  and  wrongs  which  are 
the  lot  of  a  dependent  people  [180J.  From  some  information  on  which  I 
can  depend,  such  oppression  abounds  more  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  colony. 
But  it  is  not  general.  According  to  the  accounts  even  of  those  authors 
who  are  most  dispcsed  to  exaggerate  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in 
several  provinces,  enjoy  not  only  ease  but  affluence  ;  they  possess  laige 
farms ;  they  are  masters  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks ;  and,  by  the  know- 
ledge which  they  have  acquired  of  European  arts  and  industry,  are  sup 
plied  not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life.ll 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
the  state  of  the  various  orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution  merit  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
superstitious  veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  vigilant  and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  hini  to 
take  precautions  against  the  introduction  of  the  Papal  dominion  in  America. 
With  this  view,  he  solicited  Alexander  VI.  for  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  the 
tithes  in  all  the  newly-discovered  countries,ir  which  he  obtained  on  condi- 
tion of  his  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives. 
Soon  after  Julius  11.  conferred  on  him  and  his  successors,  the  right  of 
patronage,  and  the  absolute  dii^posal  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  there.** 

*  Recop.  lib.  vi.  Ut.  v.  I.  30.  tit.  zvi.  1.  13—15.  t  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  Ut.  iv.  1. 13.  t  Ibid.  lib.  i.  tit 
Iv.  1.  I,&c.  «  Voy.  ric  Ulloa,  i.  439. 500.  Churchill,  iv.  496.  ||  Gapn'gSurvey,  p.  PSIIO.  104 
119,  &c.  ir  Bulla  Alex.  VI.  A.D.  1501,  ap.SoIurz,dcJurelDd.ii.  p.  408.  **  Bulla  JuliiU 
i  irm.  ap.  Solorz.  dc  Jure  Ind.  ii.  509. 
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But  these  Pontiffs,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  what  he  demanded, 
bestowed  these  donations  with  an  inconsiderate  liberality,  which  their 
successors  have  often  lamented,  and  wished  to  recall.  In  consequence  ot 
those  grants,  th<;  Spanish  monarchs  have  become  in  effect  the  heads  of  the 
American  church.  In  them  the  administration  of  its  revenues  is  vested. 
Their  nomination  of  persons  to  supply  vacant  benefices  is  instantly  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spanish  America,  authority  of  eveiy 
species  centres  in  the  crown.  There  no  collision  is  known  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  King  ia  the  only  supeno: ,  his 
name  alone  is  heard  oi,  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  has 
been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into  America,  nor  are 
they  of  any  force  there  until  they  have  been  previously  examined  and 
approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  ;*  and  if  any  bull  should 
be  surreptitiously  introduced  and  circulated  in  America  without  obtaining 
that  approbation,  ecclesiastics  are  reouired  not  only  to  prevent  it  from 
taking  effect,  but  to  seize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the 
council  of  the  Iiidies.t  To  this  limitation  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction, 
equally  singular,  whether  we  consider  the  age  and  nation  in  vvhich  it  was 
devised,  or  the  jealous  attention  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  succes- 
sors  have  studied  to  maintain  it  in  full  force,!  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a 
g;reat  measure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which  has  reigned  in  her  Ame- 
rican dominions. 

The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the  same  form  as  in  Spain, 
with  its  full  train  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries. 
The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the  denomination 
of  Curas,  Doctnneros,  and  Missioneros.  The  first  are  parish  priests  in 
tliose  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second 
have  tne  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under  its  protection.  The  third  are 
employed  in  instructing  and  converting  those  fiercer  tribes  which  disdain 
submission  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or  inaccessible  regions 
to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So  numerous  are  the 
ecclesiastics  of^  all  those  various  orders,  and  such  the  profuse  liberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church 
in  America  are  immense.  The  Romish  superstition  appears  with  its  utmost 
pomp  in  the  New  World.  Churches  and  convents  there  are  magnificent, 
and  richly  adorned ;  and  on  high  festivals,  the  display  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  i^such  as  exceeds  the  conception  of  a  European.§ 
An  ecclesiastical  establishment  so  splendid  and  extensive  is  unfavourable, 
as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to  the  progress  of  rising  colonies ;  but  in 
countries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  delighted  with  parade 
that  religion  must  assume  it  in  order  to  attract  their  veneration,  this  pro- 
pensity to  ostentation  has  been  indulged,  and  becomes  less  pernicious. 

The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  them,  have  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences more  fatal.  In  every  new  settlement,  the  first  object  should  be  to 
encourage  population,  and  to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute  towards 
augmenting  the  number  and  strength  of  the  community.  During  the  youth 
and  vigour  of  society,  while  there  is  room  to  spread,  and  sustenance  is 
procured  with  facility,  mankind  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  the 
Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  America,  when,  with  a  most 
preposterous  policy,  they  began  to  erect  convents,  where  pei'sons  of  both 
sexes  were  shut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  first  of  her  laws.  Influenced  by  a  misguided  piety,  which 
ascribes  transcendent  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the  prospect 
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of  that  listless  ease_  which  in  sultry  climates  is  deemed  supreme  felicity, 
numbers  crowded  into  those  mansions  of  sloth  and  superstitionj  and  are 
lost  to  society.  As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish  extract  are  admitted  into 
the  monasteries  of  the  New  World,  the  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and 
every  monk  or  nun  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person  withcfrawn  from 
civil  life.  The  impropriety  of  such  foundations  in  any  situation  where  the 
extent  of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  so  obvious, 
that  some  Catholic  states  have  expressly  prohibited  any  person  in  their 
colonies  from  taking  the  monastic  vows.*  Even  the  Spanish  monarclis, 
0)1  some  occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  spreading  of  a 
spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  their  colonies,  that  tbcy 
have  endeavoured  to  check  it.t  Hut  the  Spaniards  in  America,  more 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  superstition  than  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  and  directed  by  ecclesiastics  more  bigoted  and  illiterate,  have 
conceived  such  a  high  opinion  of  monastic  sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can 
restrain  their  zeal  |  and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill  judged  bounty,  religious 
houses  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  less  amazing  than  pernicious  to 
society  [l8l]. 

In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  onljy  the  number  but  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastics  is  so  great,  the  character  of  this  powerful  body  is  an 
object  that  merits  particular  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  th^secular 
ckrgy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As  persons  long  accus- 
tomed, by  their  education,  to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  academic 
life  are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprise,  and  less  disposed  to  strike  into 
new  paths  than  any  order  of  men,  the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  yi'hom 
the  American  church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  such  as,  from  merit  or  rnnk 
in  life,  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly, 
the  secular  priests  in  the  New  World  are  still  less  distinguished  than  tneir 
brethren  in  Spain  forliterary  accomplishments  of  any  species;  and  though, 
by  the  ample  provision  which  has  oeen  made  for  the  American  church, 
many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  ease  and  independence  which  are  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  body  of  secular  clergy  has  hardly,  during 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  produced  one  author  whose  works  convey  such 
useful  information,  or  possess  such  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked 
among  those  which  attract  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars. 
On  the  discovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
monastic  orders ;  and,  with  a  becoming  alacrity,4hey  immediately  sent 
forth  missionaries  to  labour  in  it.  The  first  attempt  to  instruct  and  convert 
the  Americans  was  made  by  monks ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conquest  of  any 
province  was  completed,  and  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  began  to 
assume  some  form,  the  Popes  permitted  the  missionaries  of  the  four  mendi- 
cant orders,  as  a  reward  for  tneir  services,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges 
in  America,  to  perform  all  spiritual  functions,  and  to  receive  the  tithes  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  without  depending  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  being  subject  to  his  censures.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  new  career  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  new  objects  of  am- 
bition, presented  themselves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  missionaries,  men  of  the  most  ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient 
under  the  restraint  of  a  cloister,  weary  of  its  insinid  uniformity,  and 
fatigued  with  the  irksome  repetition  of  its  frivolous  tunctions,  offer  their 
•ervice  with  eagerness,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of  liberty 
and  distinction.  Nor  do  they  pursue  distinction  without  success  The 
highest  ecclesiastical  honours,  as  well  as  the  most  lucrative  preferments  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
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(00  monastic  orden  that  the  Americans  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of 
science  which  is  cultivated  among  them.  Thev  are  almost  the  only 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  from  whom  we  have  receivedf  any  accounts  either  of 
the  civil  or  natural  history  of  the  various  provmces  in  America.  Some  of 
them,  though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  superstition  of  their  profes- 
sion, have  published  books  which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  abilities. 
The  natural  and  moral  history  of  the  New  World,  by  the  Jesuit  Acosta, 
contains  more  accurate  observations,  perhaps,  and  more  sound  science,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  description  of  remote  countries  published  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

But  the  same  disgust  with  monastic  life,  to  which  America  is  indebted 
tor  some  instructers  of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  very 
different  character.  The  giddy,  the  proHigate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom 
the  poverty  and  rigid  discipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  consider  a 
mission  to  America  as  a  release  from  mortification  and  bondage.  There 
they  soon  obtain  some  parochial  charge  ;  and  far  removed,  by  their  situa- 
tion, from  the  inspection  of  their  monastic  superiors,  and  exempt,  by  their 
character,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan,*  they  are  hardly  sub- 
jected to  any  control.  According  to  the  testimony  of'^the  most  zealous 
catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  not 
only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  profession,  but  regardless  of 
that  external  decorum  and  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  pre- 
serve a  semblance  of  worth  where  the  reality  is  wanting.  Secure  of  im- 
punity, some  regulars,  in  contempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly 
in  coinnierce,  and  are  so  rapaciously  eager  in  amassing  wealtn,  that  they 
become  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  the  Indians  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  protected.  Others,  with  no  less  flagrant  violation  of  their 
vow  of  chastity,  indulge  with  little  disguise  in  the  most  dissolute  licen- 
tiousness [182]. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing  enoniiities  so  mam 
test  and  so  offensive.  Several  persons,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than 
discernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars,  in  conformity  to  the  canons 
of  the  church,  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  cloisters,  and 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  secular 
clei^y.  Some  public-spirited  magistrates,  from  conviction  of  its  being 
necessary  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a  privilege  bestowed  at  first  with 
good  intention,  but  of  which  time  and  experience  had  discovered  the  per- 
nicious effects,  openly  countenanced  the  secular  clergy  in  their  attempts 
to  assert  their  own  rights.  The  prince  D'Esquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru 
under  Philip  III.,  took  measures  so  aecisive  and  effectual  for  circumscribing 
the  regulars  within  their  proper  sphere  as  struck  them  with  general  con- 
sternation [l8.i].  They  had  recpurse  to  their  usual  arts.  They  alarmed 
the  superstitious,  by  representing'  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  inno- 
vations fatal  to  religion.  They  employed  all  the  refinements  of  intrigue  in 
order  to  gain  persons  in  power ;  and  seconded  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belongec  to 
the  Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  a  bigoted 
prince  and  a  weak  ministry.  The  ancient  practice  was  tolerated.  The 
abuses  which  it  occasioned  continued  to  increase,  and  the  corruption  of 
monks,  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  any 
superior,  became  a  disgrace  to  religion.  At  last,  as  the  veneration  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  monastic  orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  apply  the  nly 
effectual  remedy,  by  issuing  an  edict  [June  23, 1757],  prohibiting  regulars 
of  every  denomination  from  taking  the  chaige  of  any  parish  with  the  cure 
of  souls ;  and  declaring  that  on  the  demise  of  the  present  incunibenis, 
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none  but  secular  priests,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocciians,  shall 
be  presented  to  vacant  benefices.*  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  exe* 
cutfon  with  steadiness  in  any  decree  oroportional  to  the  wisdom  with  which 
it  is  framed,  a  very  considerable  reformation  may  take  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  secular  clergy  may  eradually 
become  a  respectable  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many  ecclesiastics, 
even  at  present,  seems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary  ;  otherwise  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  would  be  held  in  such  h\ga  estimation,  and  pes- 
sess  such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their  countiynien 
throughout  all  the  Spanish  settlements. 

But  whatever  merit  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  America  may  possess, 
the  success  of  their  endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imperfect  than  might  have  been 
expected,  either  from  the  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  that  people.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  The  first  missionaries,  in  their  ardour  to  make  proselytes, 
admitted  the  people  of  America  into  the  Christian  church  without  previous 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  even  before  they  themselves 
bad  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the  Indian  language,  as  to  be  able  to 
explain  to  the  natives  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty. 
Resting  upon  a  subtle  distinction  in  scholastic  theology,  between  that  degree 
of  assent  which  is  founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  conviction  of 
duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded  when  both  these  are  imperfect, 
thej  adopted  this  strange  practice,  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a 
religion  which  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  of  men,  than  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  reason.  As  soon  as  any  body  of  people  overiiwed 
by  dread  of  the  Spanish  power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
cniefs,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance,  expressed  the 
slightest  desire  of  embracing  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they  were 
instantly  baptized.  While  this  rage  of  conversion  continued,  a  single 
clei]gyman  baptized  in  one  day  above  five  thousand  Mexicans,  and  did  not 
desist  until  he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue  that  he  was  unable  to  lifl  his 
haiiddt  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  reduction  of  the  Mexican 
emprret,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  to  more  than  four 
millions.!  Proselytes  adopted  with  such  inconsiderate  haste,  and  who  were 
neither  instrucbtt^ln  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  supposed  they 
had  given  nssent,  ti^ taught  the  absurdity  of  those  which  they  were  recjuired 
to  relinquish,  retained  their  veneration  for  their  ancient  superstitions  in  full 
force,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to  its  doctrine  and  rites  with  that  slender 
knowledge  oi  Christianity  which  they  had  acquired.  These  sentiments 
the  new  converts  transmitted  to  their  posterifjr,  into  whose  minds  they 
have  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  with  all  their  industry, 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.  I'he  religious  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  are  still  remembered  and  held  in  honour  by  many  of  the  Indians, 
both  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  whenever  they  think  themselves  out  of 
reach  of  inspection  by  the  Spaniards,  they  assemble  and  celebrate  their 
idolatrous  rites.§ 

But  this  is  not  the  most  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tiunity  among  the  Indians.  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  understandings 
are  so  limited,  their  observations  and  reflections  reach  so  little  beyond  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming 
abstract  ideas,  and  possess  not  language  to  express  them.  To  such  men  the 
sublime  and  spiritu;>l  doctrines  of  Christianity  must  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
incomprehensible.    The  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Popish 
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worship  catch  the  eye,  please  and  interest  them  ;  but  when  their  inatructers 
attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith  with  which  those  external  obser>-ances 
are  connected,  though  the  Indians  may  listen  with  patience,  they  so  little 
conceive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hean  that  their  acquiescence  does  not 
merit  the  name  of  belief.  Their  indifference  is  still  greater  than  their 
incapacity.  Attentive  only  to  the  present  moment,  and  engrossed  by  the 
obiects  before  them,  the  Indians  so  seldom  reflect  upon  wnat  is  past,  or 
taKe  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of 
religion  make  much  impression  upon  them  ;  and  while  their  foresicht  rarely 
extends  su  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspire  them  with 
solicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world.  Astonished  equally  at 
their  slowness  of  comprehension,  and  at  their  insensibilitv,  some  of^the 
early  missionaries  pronounced  them  a  race  of  men  so  brutisn  as  to  be  inca- 

Eable  of  understanding  the  first  principles  of  religion.  A  council  held  at 
lima  decreed,  that,  on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.*  Though  Paul  III.,  by  his 
famous  bull  issued  in  the  year  1637,  declared  them  to  be  rational  creatures 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Christians  ;t  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the  church,  so  imper- 
fect are  their  attainments  in  knowledge  that  very  few  possess  such  a  portion 
of  spiritual  discernment  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion.l  From  this  idea  of  their  incapccity  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  established  the  inquisi- 
tion in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  severe  tribunal,§  and  still  continue  under  the  inspection 
of  their  diocesans.  Even  after  the  most  perfect  instruction,  their  faith  is 
held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious  ;  and  though  some  of  them  have  been  taught 
the  learned  languages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  oi 
academic  education  with  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  much  suspected, 
that  few  Indians  are  either  ordained  priests,  or  received  into  any  religious 
orderil  [184]. 

From  this  brief  survey  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interior  state 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  various  productions  with  which  they  supply 
and  enrich  the  mother  countiy,  and  the  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be  explained.  If  the  dominions  oi 
Spain  In  the  New  World  had  been  of  such  moderate  extent  as  bore  a  due 

Eroportion  to  the  parent  state,  the  progress  of  her  colonising  might  have 
een  attended  with  the  same  benent  as  that  of  other  nations.  But  when, 
in  less  than  half  a  centuty,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  had  seized  on  coun- 
tries lai^er  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to  fill  such  vast  regions  with  a 
number  of  inhabitants  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  them  was  so  obvious, 
as  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the  eftbrts  of  the  colonists.  They  did 
not  form  compact  settlements,  where  industry,  circumscribed  within  proper 
limits,  both  in  its  views  and  operations,  is  conducted  with  that  sober  per- 
severing spirit  which  gradually  converts  whatever  is  in  its  possession  to  a 
proper  use,  and  derives  thence  the  greatest  advantage.  Instead  of  this, 
the  Spaniards,  seduced  by  the  boundless  prospect  which  opened  to  them, 
divided  their  possessions  in  America  into  governments  of  great  extent.  Aa 
their  number  was  too  small  to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immense 
provinces  which  they  occupied  rather  than  peopled,  they  bent  their  atten- 
tion to  a  few  objects  that  allured  them  with  hopes  of  sudden  and  exorbitant 
gain,  and  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  industry, 
which  lead  more  slowly,  but  with  greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increase 
of  national  strength. 
Of  all  the  meUiods  by  which  riches  may  be  acquired,  that  of  searching 
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for  thto  precious  metals  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  to  men  who  are  either 
unaccustomed  to  the  regular  assiduity  with  which  the  culture  of  the  enrtb 
and  the  operations  of  commerce  must  be  carried  on,  or  who  are  so  enter- 
priiing  and  rapacious  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit 
which  tbej  yield*  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  several  countries  in  America 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  almost  the  only  method 
of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurers  by  whom  they 
were  conauered.  Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not  allure  tliem 
to  settle,  by  the  prospect  of  their  aflbrdine  gold  and  silver,  were  totally 
neglected.  Those  in  which  they  met  witn  a  disappointment  of  the  san- 
guine expectations  they  had  formed,  were  abandonea.  Even  the  value  of 
the  islands,  the  first  fruits  of  their  discoveries,  and  the  first  object  of  their 
attention,  sunk  so  much  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mines  which  had 
been  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  that  the^  were  deserted  by  many 
of  the  planters,  and  leA  to  be  occupied  by  more  industrious  possesson.  All 
crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found 
among  the  natives,  who  searched  for  them  with  little  tndustrjr  and  less 
skill,  promised  an  unexhausted  store,  as  the  recompense  of  more  intelligent 
and  persevering  efforts. 

During  several  years,  the  ardour  of  their^  researches  was  kept  up  by 
hope  rather  than  success.  At  length,  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Poiosi  m 
Peru  were  accidentally  discovered  in  the  ^ear  1546*  by  an  Indian,  ns  he 
was  clambering  up  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  a  llama  which  had  strayed 
froin  his  fluck.  soon  aAer,  the  mines  of  Sacotecas  in  New  Spainy  little 
inferior  to  the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time  surressive 
discoveries  havti  been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  silver  mines  are  now  so 
numerous,  that  the  working  of  them,  and  of  some  few  mines  of  gold  in  the 
provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become 
the  capital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  ana  is  reduced  into  a  system  no 
less  complicated  than  interestir^^.  To  describe  the  nature  of  the  various 
ores,  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to 
explain  the  several  processes  by  which  the  metals  are  separated  from  the 
substances  with  which  they  are  mingled,  either  bv  the  action  of  fire,  or  the 
attractive  powers  of  mercurv,  is  the  province  of  tne  natural  philosopher  or 
cbymist,  rather  than  of  the  niatorian. 

The  exuberant  profusion  with  which  the  mountains  of  the  New  World 

Eoured  forth  their  treasures  astonished  mankind,  who  had  been  accustomed 
itherto  to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  more 
scanty  storts  contained  in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  According 
to  principles  of  computation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to  four  millions  sterling  annually,  reckoniiig  from 
the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was  discovered,  to  the  present  time. 
This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  amounts  to  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-two  millions.  Immense  as  this  sum  is,  the  Spanish  writers  con- 
tend, that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  it  in  consideration  of  treasure 
which  has  been  extracted  from  the  mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  into 
Spain  without  paying  duty  to  the  King.  By  this  account,  Spain  has  arawn 
from  the  New  World  a  supply  of  wealth  amounting  at  least  to  two  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  sterlii^^T  t^^^- 

The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing  quantity  of  treasure,  are 
not  worked  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  or  ofthe  public.  In  order  to 
encourage  private  adventiip^ns,  the  person  who  discovers  and  works  a  new 
vein  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim  to  such  a  dis- 
coveiy  before  the  governor  of  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of  'and  is 
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measured  off,  and  a  certain  number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the 
obliffation  of  his  openina;  the  miiie  within  a  limited  iim«,  and  of  his  paying 
the  customary  dutv  to  the  King  tor  what  it  Rhall  produce.  Invited  by  the 
facility  with  which  tuch  grants  are  obtaiiMil,  and  encouraged  by  some 
striking  examplcH  of  success  in  this  line  of  adventure,  not  onl^  the  sanguine 
and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  ditfidrnt,  enter  upon  it  with  astonishing 
ardour.  With  vast  objects  alvyays  in  view,  fed  continually  with  liop«,  and 
expecting  every  moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  secret  stores,  and  give 
up  the  wealth  which  they  contain  to  their  wishes,  they  deem  every  other 
occupation  insipid  and  uninteresting.  The  charms  of  this  pursuit,  like  th» 
ra^c  for  deep  play,  are  so  bewitching,  and  take  such  full  possession  of  the 
mind,  as  even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  Its  in- 
fliieiice  the  coutious  become  enterprising,  and  the  covetous  profuse.  Pow 
erful  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  hy  the  arts  of  an 
order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of  tearchers.  These  are 
commonly  persons  of  desperate  fortune,  who,  availing  themselves  of  some 
fikill  in  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the  insinuating  manner  and  confident 
preteiiHioiK  peculiar  to  projectors,  address  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous 
B^  plausible  descriptions  of  the  appearances  which  they  have  discovered 
ot  rich  veins  hitherto  unexplored ;  ny  producing,  when  requisite,  specimens 
of  promising  ore  ;  by  affirming,  with  an  imposing  assurance,  that  success  is 
certain,  and  that  the  expense  must  be  trifling,  they  seldom  fail  to  persuade. 
An  association  is  formed  ;  a  small  sum  is  advanced  by  each  copartner ;  the 
mine  is  opened  ;  the  searcher  is  intrusted  with  the  sole  direction  of  eveiy 
operation :  unforeseen  difficulties  occur ;  new  demands  of  money  are  made ; 
but,  amidst  a  succession  of  disappointments  and  delays,  hope  is  never  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  ardour  of  expectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  observed, 
that  if  any  person  once  enters  this  seducing  path,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
return;  his  ideas  alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  another  spirit; 
visions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks, 
and  speaks,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else.* 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  Formed,  wherever  the  active  exertions  of 
any  society  are  chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  No 
spirit  is  more  adverse  to  such  improvements  in  agriculture  and  commerce 
as  render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the  system  of  administration  in  th« 
Spanish  colonies  had  been  founded  upon  principles  of  sound  policy,  the 
power  and  ingenuity  of  the  legislator  would  have  been  exerted  with  as 
much  ardour  in  restraining  its  subjects  from  such  pernicious  industry,  as  is 
now  employed  in  alluring  them  towards  it.  "  Projects  of  mining,"  says  a 
good  judge  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations,  "  instead  of  replacing  the 
capital  employed  in  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock, 
commonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  ./  ejects,  there- 
fore, to  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  desired  to  '"-ease 
the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  least  choose  to  gire  any  extr^  .dinary 
encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capital 
than  wouUl  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the  absurd 
confidence  which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever 
there  is  the  least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go 
to  them  of  its  own  accord.''!  But  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  government  is 
studious  to  cherish  a  spirit  which  it  should  have  laboured  to  depress,  and 
by  the  sanction  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  inconsiderate  credulity 
which  has  turned  the  active  industry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an  im- 

S roper  channel.    To  this  may  be  imputed  the  slender  progress  which 
panish  America  has  made,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  either  in  useful 
manufactures,  or  in  those  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation  which  furnish 
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the  colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  staple  commodities.  In  comparison 
with  the  precious  metals  every  bounty  ot  nature  is  so  much  despised,  that 
thisextravagant  idea  of  their  value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  ot  language 
in  America,  and  the  Spaniards  settled  there,  denomin'Ue  a  country  ncA,  not 
from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance 
of  its  pastures,  but  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains  con- 
tain In  quest  of  these,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  resort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions,  where  they  have 
built  some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they  possess  in  the  New  World. 
As  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  Spaniards  originally  tf)ok  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  now  so  difficult  to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  although,  from 
various  causes,  the  gain  of  working  mines  is  much  decreased,  the  fascination 
continues,  and  almost  every  person,  who  takes  any  active  part  in  the  com- 
merce of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  still  engaged  in  some  adventure  of  this 
kind  [186]. 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  precious 
metals  which  the  d  yield  form  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce 
with  America  ;  the  fertile  countries  which  they  possess  there  abound  with 
other  commodities  of  such  value,  or  scarcity,  as  to  attract  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention.    Cochineal  is  a  production  almost  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  of  such  demand  in  commerce  that  the  sale  is  always  certain,  and 
yet  yields  such  profit  as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employed  in 
rearing  the  curious  insects  ot  which  this  valuable  drug  is  composed,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  market.    Qjuinquina,  or  Jesuits'  Bark,  the  most  salutary 
simple,  perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that  Providence,  in, com- 
passion to  human  infirmity,  has  made  known  unto  man,  is  found  only  in 
Peru,  to  which  it  affords  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.    The  Indigo  ot 
Guatimala  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  province  in  America,  and 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extant.    Cacao,  though  not  peculiar  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  attains  to  its  highest  state  of  pertection  there,  and,  from 
the  great  consumption  of  chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  is  a 
valuable  commodity.     The  Tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  exquisite  flavour 
than  any  brought  from  the  New  World ;  the  Sugar  raised  in  that  island, 
in  Hispaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with  drugs  of  various  kinds 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  productions  of  America  which  enricl 
the  Spanish  commerce.    To  these  must  be  added  an  article  of  no  incon 
siderable  account,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  many 
of  those  which  I  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  country,  than  to  their  own  foresight  and  industry. 
The  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle,  have  multiplied 
in  the  New  World  with  a  rapidity  which  almost  exceeds  belief.    A  lew 
years  after  the  Spaniards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  became  so 
numerous  that  their  proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thousands.*    Less  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  them  as  they  continued  to  increase,  they  were  suffered 
to  run  wild ;  and  spreading  over  a  country  of  boundless  extent,  under  a 
mild  climate  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  their  number  became  im 
mense.    They  range  over  the  vast  plains  which  extend  from  Buenos  Ayres 
towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  ;  and  the  unlucky 
traveller  who  once  falls  in  among  them,  may  proceed  several  days  before 
he  can  disentang'e  himself  from  among  the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  o\ 
the  earth,  and  seems  to  have  no  end.     They  are  hardly  less  numerous  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  several  other  provinces :  they  are  killed  merely  foi 
the  sake  of  their  hides ;  and  the  slaughter  at  certain  seasons  is  so  ^rcat 
that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses,  which  are  left  in  the  field,  would  infect 
the  air,  if  large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vast  flocks  of  galliiiazos,  oi 
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American  vultures,  the  most  voracious  of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not 
instantly  devour  them.  The  number  of  those  hides  exported  in  eveiy 
fleet  to  Europe,  is  v~-y  great,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  ot  commerce.* 

Almost  all  these  ^y  be  considered  as  staple  commodities  peculiar  to 
America,  and  different,  if  we  except  that  last  mentioned,  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mother  countiy. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  various  articles  from  her  colo- 
nies first  became  active  and  considerable,  her  interior  industry  and  manu- 
factures were  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  product  of  tliese  she 
was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  the  New  World,  and  to 
answer  its  growing  demands.  Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  Charles  V,,  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries  in  Europe. 
Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not  only 
to  furnish  what  vyas  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption,  but  to  aflTord  a  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  When  a  market  for  them,  formerly  unknown,  and 
to  which  she  alone  had  access,  opened  in  America,  she  had  recourse  to  hei 
domestic  store,  and  found  there  an  abundant  supply  [187].  This  new  em- 
ployment must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  spirit  of  industry. 
Nourished  and  invip^nrated  by  it,  the  manufactures,  the  population,  and 
wealth  of  Spain,  might  have  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  marine 
at  this  per\)d  less  flourishing  than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed  above  a 
thousand  merchant  ships,t  a  number  probably  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  Europe  in  that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domes- 
tic industry  give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progress,  the  augmen- 
tation of  Ixtth  must  have  been  rapid  and  extensive,  and  Spain  might  have 
received  the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquisition*! 
in  the  New  World  that  other  powers  have  derived  from  their  colonies 
there. 

But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same  thing  happens  to  nations 
as  to  individuals.  VVealth,  which  flows  in  gradually,  and  with  moderate 
increase,  feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  wnich  is  friendly  to  commerce, 
and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well  conducted  exertions ;  but  when 
opulence  pours  in  suddenly,  and  with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all 
sober  plans  of  b.dustry,  and  brings  along  with  it_  a  taste  for  what  is  wild 
and  extravagant  and  daring  in  business  or  in  action.  Such  was  the  great 
and  sudden  augmentation  of  power  and  revenue  that  the  possession  of 
America  brought  into  Spain ;  and  some  symptoms  of  its  pernioious  influ- 
ence upon  the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  appear. 
For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the  supply  of  treasure  from  the  New- 
World  was  scanty  and  precarious ;  and  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  conducted 
public  measures  with  such  prudence,  that  the  effects  of  this  influence  were 
little  perceived.  But  when  Philip  II.  ascendfid  the  Spanish  throne,  with 
talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  remittances  from  the  colonies 
became  a  regular  and  considerable  branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation 
of  this  rapid  change  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and 
his  people,  was  at  once  conspicuous.  Philip,  possessing  that  spirit  of  un- 
ceasing assiduity  which  often  characterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  mode- 
rate talents,  entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  resources  that  he 
thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himself  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Escurial,  he  troubled  and  annoyed  all  the  nations  around 
him.  He  waged  open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  English  ;  he  encouraged 
and  aided  a  reljellious  faction  in  France ;  he  conquered  Portrgal,  and 
maintained  armies  and  garrisons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.    By 
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such  a  multiplicity  of  great  and  complicated  operations,  pursued  with 
ardour  during  the  course  of  a  long  reign,  Spain  was  drained  both  of  men 
and  money.  Under  the  weak  administration  of  bis  successor,  Philip  III. 
[A.  D.  1611],  the  vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decrease,  and  sunk  into 
the  lowest  decline,  when  the  inconsiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expel 
led  at  once  near  a  million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  exhausted  state  of  the  kingdom  required  some  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  political  wisdom  to  augment  its  numDers,and  to  revive  its  strength. 
Lariy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  such  a  diminution  in  the  num 
ber  of  her  people,  that  from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies  she  was  obliged 
to  contract  her  operations.  Her  flourishing  manufactures  were  fallen  into 
decay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined. 
Iler  extensive  foreign  commerce  was  lost.  The  trade  between  different 
parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the  ships  which  attempt- 
ed to  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  she  once 
despised.    Even  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  industry  in  every  pros- 

Eerous  state,  v.'as  neglected,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  Europe 
ardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  own  inhabitants. 
In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufactures  of  the  parent  state  de- 
clinea,  the  demands  of  ner  colonies  continued  to  increase.  The  Spaniards, 
like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually 
upon  them,  deserted  the  paths  of  industiy  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  repaired  with  eagerness  to  those  regions  from  which  this  opu- 
lence issued.  By  this  rage  of  emigration  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhausting  that  of  the  mother 
country.  All  those  emigrants,  as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  first 
settled  in  America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain  for  almost  every  arti- 
cle of  necessary  consumption.  Engaged  in  more  alluring  and  lucrative 
pursuits,  or  prevented  by  restraints  which  government  imposed,  they  could 
not  turn  their  own  attention  towards  establishing  the  manufactures  requisite 
for  comfortable  subsistence.  They  received  (as  I  have  observed  in  another 
place)  their  clothing,  their  furniture,  whatever  ministers  to  the  ease  or  lux- 
ury of  life,  and  even  their  instruments  of  labour,  from  Europe.  Spain, 
thinned  of  people  and  decreasing  in  industry,  was  unable  to  supply  their 
growing  demands.  She  had  recourse  to  her  neighbours.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which 
her  wants  called  into  existence  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  furnished 
in  abundance  whatever  she  required.  In  vain  did  the  fundamental  law, 
concerning  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America,  oppose 
this  innovation.  Necessity,  more  powerful  than  any  statute,  defeated  its 
operation,  and  constrained  the  Spaniards  themselves  to  concur  in  eluding 
it.  The  English,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour 
of  Spanish  merchants,  who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  send  out 
their  manufactures  to  America,  and  receive  the  exorbitant  price  for  which 
they  are  sold  there,  either  in  specie,  or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  (he 
New  World.  Neither  the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit 
ever  induced  a  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  person  who  confided 
in  him  ;*  and  that  probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  distinction  of  the  nation, 
contributes  to  its  rum.  In  a  short  time,  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
commodities  exported  to  America,  was  of  Spanish  growth  or  fabric!  All 
the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreign  mercnants,  though  entered  in  the 
Dame  of  Spaniards.  The  treasure  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  hence' 
forward  not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europe  it  was 
anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods  purchased  from  foreigners.  That  wealth 
which  by  an  internal  circulation,  would  have  spread  through  each  vein  of 
\ndustry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and  movement  to  every  branch  of  nianu- 
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tacture,  flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid  course  as  neither 
enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artisans  of  rival  nations, 
encouraged  by  this  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so  much  in 
skill  and  industir  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a  rate  so  low,  that  the 
manufactures  of  Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs  either  in  quality 
or  cheapness  of  work,  were  slill  further  depressed.  This  destructive 
commerce  drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation  taster  and  more  completely 
than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarchs. 
Spain  was  so  much  astonished  and  distressed  at  beholding  her  American 
treasures  vanish  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  imported,  that  Philip  III.,  un- 
able to  supply  what  was  requisite  in  circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  raise  copper  money  to  a  value  in  currency  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  silver  ;*  and  the  lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was 
reduced  to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  petty  im 
poverished  states. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not  proved  a  source  oi  ' 
population  and  of  wealth  to  her  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other 
nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  industry  subsists 
in  full  vigour,  every  person  settled  in  such  colonies  as  are  similar  in  their 
situation  to  those  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to  give  emploj^ment  to  three  or 
four  at  home  in  supplying  his  wants.t  But  wherever  the  mother  country 
cannot  afford  this  supply,  eveiy  emigrant  may  be  considered  as  a  citizen 
lost  to  the  community,  and  strangers  must  reap  all  the  benefit  of  answer- 
ing his  demands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spain  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  such  her  inability  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonies. 
The  fatal  effects  of  this  disproportion  between  their  demands,  and  her 
capacity  of  answering  them,  nave  been  much  increased  by  the  mode  in 
which  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercouree  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolising  the 
trade  with  America,  and  debarring  her  subjects  there  from  any  communi- 
cation with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  systematic  arrangements 
have  arisen.  These  are  so  singular  in  their  nature  and  consequences  as 
to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  at 
which  she  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vest  the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an 
exclusive  company,  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more  com- 
mercial, and  at  a  period  when  mercantile  policy  was  an  object  of  greater 
attention,  and  ought  to  have  been  better  understood.  The  Dutch  gave  up 
the  whole  trade  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
exclusive  companies.  The  English,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated 
their  example  with  respect  to  the  East  Indian  commerce  ;  and  the  two 
former  have  laid  a  similar  restraint  upon  some  branches  of  their  trade  with 
the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man  cannot,  perhaps,  devise  a  method  for 
checking  the  progress  of  industry  and  population  in  a  new  colony  more  effec- 
tual than  this.  The  interest  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclusive  company, 
must  in  every  point  be  diametrically  opposite  ;  and  as  the  latter  possesses 
such  advantages  in  this  unequal  contest,  that  it  can  prescribe  at  pleasure 
the  terms  of  intercourse,  the  former  must  not  only  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap, 
but  must  suffer  the  mortification  of  having  the  increase  of  its  surplus  stock 
discouraged  by  those  very  persons  to  whom  alone  it  can  dispose  of  its 
productions.! 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  from  falling  into  this  error  of  pol  cy 
bv  the  high  ideas  which  she  early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of  the 
New  World.  Gold  and  silver  were  commodities  of  too  high  a  value  to 
vest  a  monopoly  of  them  in  private  hands.  The  crown  wished  to  retain  the 
direction  of  a  commerce  so  invitinj; ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  ordaintU 
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the  cargo  of  every  ship  fitted  out  for  America  to  be  inspected  by  (he 
officers  of  the  Casa  de  CotUrcUacion  in  Seville  before  it  could  receive  a 
license  to  make  the  voyage  ;  Hnd  that,  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  br6ught  should  b(>  made  to  the  same  board  before  it 
could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  all 
the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  originally  in  the  port  of 
Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been  con 
ducted,  with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  almost 
to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  valuable  cai%oes  sent 
to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce 
of  Spain  with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets  which  sail  under  strong 
convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Galeom,  the  other  by  that  of  the  Flola,  are  equipped 
annually.  Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ;  but  as  (he 
port  of  Cadiz  has  been  tound  more  commodious,  they  have  sailed  from  it 
lince  the  year  1720. 

The  Galeons  destined  to  supply  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or  necessary  consump 
tion,  that  an  opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  first  at  Carthagena,  and 
then  at  Porto  Bello.  To  the  former,  the  merchants  of  Santa  Martha, 
Caraccas,  the  New  Kir^dom  of  Granada,  and  several  other  provinces, 
resort.  The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeons  are  expected,  the  product  of  all 
the  mines  in  these  two  kingdoms,  together  with  theip  other  valuable  com- 
modities, is  transported  by  sea  to  Panama.  From  thence,  as  soon  as  >the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus,  partly  on  mules  and  partly  dovyn  the  river  Chagre  to 
Porto  Bello.  This  paltry  village,  the  climate  of  which,  from  the  pernicious 
union  of  excessive  neat,  continual  moisture,  and  the  putrid  exhalations 
arising  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  anv  perhaps  in  the  known 
world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people.  From  being  the  residence  of  a 
few  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  and  of  a  miserable  garrison  relieved  every 
three  months,  Porto  Bello  assumes  suddenly  a  very  different  aspect,  and 
its  streets  are  crowded  with  opulent  merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru 
and  the  adja^.ent  provinces.  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is 
exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  ;  and,  during  its  prescribed  term 
of  forty  days,  the  richest  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and 
finished  with  that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  unbounded  confidence, 
which  accompany  extensive  commerce  [188].  The  Flota  holds  its  course 
to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treasures  and  commodities  of  New  Spain,  and  the 
depending  provinces,  which  were  deposited  at  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  in 
expectation  of  its  nrrival,  are  carried  thither  ;  and  the  commercial  opera- 
tions of  Vera  Ctul,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  Porto 
Bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as 
soon  as  they  have  completed  their  caigoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at 
the  Havana,  and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus  fettered  and  restricted, 
came  necessarily  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being  confined  to  a  single 
port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it 
was  gradually  engrossed  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  formerly 
in  Seville,  and  now^  in  Cadiz.  These  by  combinations,  which  they  can 
easily  form,  may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  preserves 
commodities  at  their  natural  price ;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which 
they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  they  may  raise  or  lower  tiie 
value  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  price  of^  European 
goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often  exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two 
hundred,  and  even  three  hundred  per  cent.,  are  profits  not  uncommon  in 
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the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies.*  From  the  same  engrossing 
spirit  it  frequently  happens  that  traders  of  the  second  order,  whose  ware- 
houses do  not  contain  a  complete  assortment  of  commodities  for  the  Ameri- 
can market,  cannot  purchase  from  the  more  opulent  merchants  such  eoods 
as  they  want  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  sold  m  the 
colonies.  With  the  same  vigilant  jealousy  that  an  exclusive  company 
guards  against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader,  those  oveigrown  monopolists 
endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  eveiy  one  whose  encroachments  they 
dread. t  This  restraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  port  not  only 
afTects  its  domestic  state,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  monopolist  may 
acquire  more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  less,  by  a  confined  trade  whico 
yields  exorbitant  profit,  than  b^  an  extensive  commerce  in  which  he  receiveo 
only  a  moderate  return  of  gam.  It  is  often  his  interest  not  to  enlarge,  but 
to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  activity ;  and  instead  of  calling  forth 
more  vigorous  exertions  of  commercial  industry,  it  may  be  the  object  ot 
his  attention  to  check  and  set  bounds  to  them.  By  some  such  maxim  the 
mercantile  policy  of  Spain  seems  to  have  regulated  its  intercourse  with 
America.  Instead  of  furnishing  the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  such 
quantity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit  moderate,  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville  and  Cadiz  seem  to  have  supplied  them  with  a  sparii^ 
hand,  that  the  eagerness  of  competition,  among  customers  obliged  to  pur- 
chase in  a  scanty  market,  might  enable  the  Spanish  factors  to  dispose  of 
their  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy, 
when  the  exclusive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  did 
not  exceed  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons.f  The  supply  which 
such  a  fleet  could  carry  must  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  those  populous  and  extensive  colonies,  which  depended  upon  it  for  all 
the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declension  from  her  former  pros- 
perity ;  and  many  respectable  and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts 
in  devising  metnods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry  and  commerce  of 
their  country.  From  the  violence  of  the  remedies  proposed,  we  may 
judge  how  desperate  and  fatal  the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding 
a  violation  of  police  with  criminality  against  the  state,  contended  that,  in 
order  to  check  illicit  commerce,  every  person  convicted  of  carrying  it  on 
should  be  punished  with  death,  and  confiscation  of  all  his  efiects.6  Others, 
forgetting  the  distinction  between  civil  offences  and  acts  of  impiety,  msisted 
that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among  the  crimes  reserved  for  the 
cognisance  ot  the  Inquisition ;  that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be 
tried  and  punished  according  to  the  secret  and  summary  form  in  which 
that  dreadful  tribunal  exercises  its  jurisdiction.!!  Others,  uninstructed  by 
observing  the  pernicious  effects  of  monopolies  in  eveiy  country  where  thej 
have  been  established,  have  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  with  America  in 
exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would  render  the  most  vigilant  guardians 
of  the  Spanish  commerce  against  the  encroachment  of  the  interlopers.H 

Besides  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  better  digested  and  more 
beneficial,  were  suggested.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs  with  whom 
the  reign  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain  closed,  incapacity  and  indecision 
are  conspicuous  in  every  department  of  government.  Instead  of  taking 
for  their  model  the  active  administration  of  Charles  V.,  they  affected  to 
'mitate  the  cautious  procrastinating  wisdom  of  Philip  II. ;  and  destitute  of 
his  talents,  they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  nothing.  No 
remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the  national  commerce, 
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domestic  as  well  as  forei^,  languished.  These  evils  continued  to  increase 
and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  extensive  and  more  opulent  than  any 
European  state,  possessed  neither  vigour,  nor  money  [l  89],  nor  industry.  At 
length,  the  violence  of  a  great  national  convulsion  roused  the  slumbering; 
genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  ci\Tl 
war  kindled  bv  the  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown  at  tiie 
beginning  of  tnis  century,  called  forth,  in  isome  degree,  the  ancient  s|)iiit 
and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus  forming,  capable  ol 
adopting  sentiments  more  liberal  than  those  which  had  influenced  the 
councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course  of  a  century,  Spain  derived 
from  an  unexpected  source  the  means  of  availing  itselt  of  their  talents. 
The  various  powers  who  favoured  the  pretensions  either  of  the  Austrian 
or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne,  sent  formidable  fleets  an>{ 
armies  to  their  support ;  France,  England,  and  Holland  remitted  inmieii.se 
sums  to  Spain.  These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners  lud 
drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thither.  From  this  era  one  ol  the  most 
intelligent  Spanish  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy  |  and,  how- 
ever humiliating  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to  her 
enemies  his  countiy  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition  ofa  fund  of  circulating 
specie  In  some  measure  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public* 

As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  they 
discerned  this  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  in  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  for  although  that  family  has  not  given 
monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  superiority  of  genius,  they  have  all  been 
beneficent  princes,  oitentive  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  solicit- 
ous to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  first  object  of  Philip  V.  to 
suppress  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during  tHe  course  of  the  war, 
and  had  overturned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with 
America.  The  Ene^lish  and  Dutch,  by  their  superiority  in  naval  power, 
having  acquired  sucTi  command  of  the  sea  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  her  subjects  in 
America  those  necessaries  of  life  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  and 
as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part  of  their  treasure,  dc- 

Parted  so  far  from  the  usual  rigour  of  its  maxims  as  to  open  the  trade  with 
eru  to  her  allies  the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom 
Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engas^ed  in 
it  with  vigour  and  carried  it  on  upon  principles  veiy  different  from  those 
of  the  Spania/ds.  They  supplied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  not  in  stinted  quantity.  The  goods  which  they  im- 
ported were  conveyed  to  every  province  of  Spanish  America  in  such  abun- 
dance as  had  never  been  known  in  any  former  period.  If  Ibis  intercourse 
had  been  continued,  the  exportation  of  European  commodities  from  Spain 
must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  coun- 
try have  been  at  an  end.  The  most  peremptory  injunctions  were  therefore 
issued  [1713],  prohibiting  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels  into  any  port  ul 
Peru  or  Chin,t  and  a  Spanish  squadron  was  empleyed  to  clear  the  South 
Sea  of  intruders,  whose  aid  was  no  longer  necessary. 

But  though,  on  the  cessation  of  t4ie  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  ITtrecht,  Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her 
commercial  system,  she  was  exposed  to  another  wh''. !;  ^e  deemed  hardly 
less  pernicious.  As  an  inducement  that  might  p.e'rii'  with  Qjjeen  Anne 
to  conclude  a  peace,  which  France  and  Spain  desired  with  equal  ardour, 
Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  Jissiento,  or  contract  tbi 
supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  Negroes,  which  had  formerly  been 
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eigoyed  by  France,  but  granted  it  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  ol 
gending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  BeJlo  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons, 
laden  vt  ith  European  commodities.  In  consequence  of  this,  British  facto- 
ries were  established  at  Carthae«na,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  other  Spanish  settlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto 
covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her  colonies  was  removed.  The 
assents  of  a  rival  nation,  residing  in  the  towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and 
of  chief  resort,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  interior  condition  of  the  American  provinces,  of  observing  their  stated 
and  occasional  wants,  and  of  knowing  what  commodities  might  be  imported 
into  them  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  con!jec|uence  of  informaliot 
so  authentic  and  expeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  and  other  English 
colonies  who  tradea  to  the  Spanish  main  were  enabled  to  assort  and  pro- 
portion their  cargoes  so  exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  thai  the 
contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with  a  facility  and  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  any  former  period.  This,  however,  was  not  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequence of  the  Assiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the  British 
South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  au- 
thorized to  make  by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Porto  Belle,  poured  in  their 
commodities  on  the  Spanish  continent  without  limitation  or  restraint.  In- 
stead of  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  they  usually 
employed  one  which  exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burthen.  She  was 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  which,  mooring  in  some  neigh- 
bouring creek,  supplied  her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales  of  goods  to 
replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  connived  at  the  fraud  [190].  Thus, 
partly  by  the  operations  ol  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of 
private  interlopers,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  Spanish  America  was  er^ross- 
ed  by  foreigners.  The  immense  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerfy  the 
pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  nothinjg  [l7o7]  ;  and 
the  squadron  itwif,  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  to  two  thousand  tons,* 
served  hardly  any  purpose  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arising 
from  the  fifth  on  silver. 

While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and  felt  so  sensibly  their 
pernicious  efiTects,  it  was  impossible  not  to  make  some  effort  to  restrain 
them.  Her  first  expedient  was  to  station  ships  of  force,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  guarda  costas,  upon  the  coasts  of  those  provinces  to  which  mter- 
lopers  most  frequently  resorted.  As  private  interest  concurred  with  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering  the  officers  who  com 
manded  those  vessels  vigilant  and  active,  some  check  was  given  to  the 
progress  of  the  contraband  trade,  thoi<  ''h  in  dominions  so  extensive  and  so 
accessible  by  sea,  hardly  any  numbei  of  cruisers  was  sufficient  to  guard 
against  its  inroads  in  every  quarter.  This  interruption  of  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  so  much  facility,  that  the  merchants  in  the 
British  colonies  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  allowed  branch 
of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints.  These,  authorized  in 
some  measure,  and  rendered  more  interestmg  by  several  unjustifiable  acts 
of  violence  committed  bjr  the  captains  of  the  Spanish  guarda  costas,  pre- 
cipitated Gi'eat  Britain  mto  a  war  with  Spain  [1739J  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  release  from  the  Assiento,  and  was  left  at 
liberty  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies  without  being  restrained 
by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  English  on  their  Ameiican 
trade,  had  discovered  to  the  Spaniards  the  vast  consumption  of  European 
goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  accommodating 
their  importations  to  the  occasional  demand  of  the  various  provinces,  they 
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ceived  the  necessity  of  devising  some  method  of  supplying  their  colo 
,  different  from  their  ancient  one  of  sending  thither  peri^icai  fleets. 
That  mode  of  communication  had  been  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as 
the  departure  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  various 
accidents,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe  ;  but 
long  experience  had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  aflord  America  a  regu- 
lar and  timely  supply  of  what  it  wanted.  The  scarcity  of  European 
goods  ir.  the  Spanish  settlements  frequently  became  excessive ;  their  price 
rose  to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile  attention  did 
not  fail  to  observe  this  favourable  opportunity  ;  an  ample  supuly  was  poured 
in  by  interlopers  from  the  English,  the  French,  and  Dutcn  islands;  and 
when  the  Galeons  at  length  arrived,  they  found  the  markets  so  glutted  by 
tnis  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the  commodities  with 
which  they  were  loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a 
considerable  part  of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  carried  on  by  regit' 
ter  ships.  These  are  fitted  out  during  the  intervals  between  the  stated 
seasons  when  the  Galeons  and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz, 
upon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay 
a  very  high  premium,  and  are  destined  for  those  ports  in  America  where 
any  extraordinary  demand  is  foreseen  or  expected.  By  this  expedient, 
such  a  regular  supply  of  the  commodities  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  is  conveyed  to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no 
longer  allured  by  the  same  prospect  of  excessive  gain,  or  the  people  in  the 
colonies  ui^ed  by  the  same  necessity  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  aaventures 
of  contraband  trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  advantages  of  carrying  on 
trade  in  this  mode,  the  number  of  register  ships  increased  ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  teen  employed  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside.  From  that  period  there  has  been 
no  intercourse  witb^Chili  and  Peru  but  by  single  ships,  despatched  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  and  wii°n  the  merchants  expect  a  profit* 
able  market  will  open.  These  ships  sail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey 
directly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  productions  and  manufactures  ol 
Europe,  for  which  the  people  settled  in  those  countries  were  formerly 
obliged  to  repair  to  Porto  Bello  or  Panama.  These  towns,  as  has  been 
formerly  observed,  must  gradually  decline,  when  deprived  of  that  com- 
merce to  which  they  owed  their  prosperity.  This  disadvantage,  however, 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment, as  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  receives  new  supplies  of 
European  commodities  with  so  much  regularity,  and  in  such  abunnance,  as 
must  not  only  contribute  greatly  to  the  happiness,  but  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  colonies  settled  there.  But  as  all  the  register  ships  destined 
for  the  South  Seas  must  still  take  their  departure  irom  Cadiz,  and  are 
obliged  to  return  thither,*  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in 
its  new  and  improved  form,  continues  subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  species 
of  monopoly,  and  feels  those  pernicious  effects  of  it  which  I  have  already 
described. 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to  reflating  the  trade 
with  its  more  flourishing  colonies ;  it  has  extended  likewise  to  the  reviving 
commerce  iti  those  settlements  where  it  was  neglected,  or  had  decayed. 
Among  the  new  tastes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have  acquired  in  con- 
sequence of  importing  the  productions  of  those  countries  which  they 
conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  most  univenal 
The  use  of  this  liquor,  made  with  a  paste  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond 
of  the  cacao  tree  compounded  with  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards  first 
learned  from  the  Mexicans  ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  and  to  the  other 
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European  nations,  go  palatable,  so  iiourtshing,  and  so  wholesome,  that  h 
has  become  a  curnrnercial  article  of  considerable  importance.     The  cacao 
tree  grows  spontaneously  in  several  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  but  the  nuts 
of  the  best  quality,  next  to  those  of  Guatimala  on  the  South  sea,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  ricli  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme.    In 
consequence  of  this  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao  in 
that  province,  and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates 
the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is  more  extensive 
than  in  any  district  of  America.    But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
lettlements  in  the  small  islands  of  Curazoa  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  coast 
of  Caraccas,  gradually  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  cacao  trade. 
The  traffic  with  the  mother  country  for  this  valuable  commodity  ceased 
almost  entirely :  and  such  was  the  supine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
the  defects  of  tneir  commercial  arrangements,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners. this  production  of  their  own  colonies 
at  an  exorbitant  price.     In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  less  disgraceful  than 
pernicious  to  his  subjects,  Philip  V.,  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body 
of  merchants   an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and 
Cumana,  on  condition  of  their  employing,  at  their  own  expense,  a  sutficient 
number  of  armed  vessels  to  clear  the  coast  of  interlopers.     This  society, 
distinguished  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Guipuscoa,  from 
the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  established,  and  sometimes  by  that  of 
the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  district  of  America  to  which  it  trades, 
has  carried  on  its  op'  utions  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  Spain  has 
recovjied  an  important  branch  of  commerce  which  she  had  suffered  to  be 
wrested  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  an  article  of  extensive 
consumption  at  a  moderate  price.    Not  only  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony 
of  Caraccas,  has  derived  great  advantages  from   this   institution ;   for 
although,  at  the  Hrst  aspect,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of  those  monopolies 
whose  tendency  is  to  check  the  spirit  of  industiy  instead  of  calling  it  forth 
to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented  from  operating  in  this  manner  by 
several  salutaiy  regulations  framed  upon  foresight  of  such  bad  effects,  and 
on  purpose  to  obviate  them.    The  plantera  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either  for  the  importation  of  European 
commodities  or  the  sale  of  tneir  own  productions.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  islands  have  the  privilege  of  sending  thither  annually  a  register 
ship  of  considerable  burden ;  and  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  a  free 
trade  is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the 
company.    In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  such  a  competition,  that  both 
with  respect  to  what  the  colonies  purchase  and  what  they  sell,  the  price 
seems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.    The  company  has  not 
the  power  of  raising  the  former,  or  of  degrading  the  latter,  at  pleasure  ; 
and  accordingly,  since  it  was  established,  tne  increase  of  culture,  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  live  stock,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  has  been  very  consi- 
derable  [l9i;|. 

But  as  it  IS  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  system  which  time  has 
rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is  still  more  slowly  tnat  commerce  can  be 
diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to  flow, 
Philip  V  in  his  new  regulations  concerning  the  American  trade,  paid  such 
deference  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the  limitation  ol 
importation  from  the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige  both  t  le 
register  ships  which  returned  from  Peru,  and  those  of  the  Guipuscoan 
Company  from  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Since  his  jeign,  sentiments  more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  spread  in 
Spain.  The  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
present  age  to  have  turned  from  frivolous  or  abstruse  speculations  to  the 
business  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  beyond  the  Pyre 
tiees.    In  the  researches  of  ingenious  authors  concerning  the  police  or 
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commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defcctM  of  the  Spanish  system  with 
respect  to  both  met  every  eye, and  have  not  only  laeen  exposed  with  seve- 
rity, but  are  held  up  as  a  warning  to  other  states.  'The  Spaniards,  stung 
with  the  reproaches  of  these  authors,  or  convinced  by  their  arguments, 
and  admonished  by  several  enlightened  writers  of  their  own  country,  seem 
at  length  to  have  discovered  the  destructive  tendency  of  those  narrow 
maxims,  which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  h:ive  so  long 
retarded  its  progress.  It  is  to  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne  that  Spain  ii 
indebted  for  the  first  public  regulation  formed  in  consequence  of  such 
enlarged  ideas. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient  maxim  concerning  her 
commerce  with  America,  she  was  so  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel 
bv  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find  admission  into  the  colonies,  that  she 
almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse  with  them  but  that  which  was 
carried  on  by  her  annual  fleets.  There  was  no  establishment,  for  a  regular 
communication  of  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  American  settlements.  From  the  want  of  this  necessaiy 
institution,  the  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  business  of  individuals, 
were  retarded,  or  conducted  unskilfully,  and  Spain  olten  received  from 
foreigneis  her  first  information  with  respect  to  very  i-iteresting  events  in 
her  own  colonies.  But  though  this  defect  in  police  vm  scnsibnr  felt,  and 
the  remedy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  jealous  spirit  wiih  v\hich  the  Spanish 
monarchs  guarded  the  exclusive  trade,  restramed  them  from  applying  it. 
At  length  Charles  III.  surmounted  those  considerations  which  han  acterrcd 
his  predecessors,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet  boats  to  be 
despatched  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from  Coru^na  to  the  Havanna 
or  Porto  Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in  smaller  vessels  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello,  and  transmitted  by  post  through  the  kingdoms 
of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain.    With  rio  less  regularity 

Sacket  boats  sail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  accommo- 
ation  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  .he  Andes.  Thus  provision  is  made 
for  a  speedy  and  certain  circulation  of  intelligence  throughout  the  vast 
dominions  of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  interest  of  the  kingdom.*  With  this  new  ar- 
rangement a  scheme  of  extending  commerce  nas  been  more  immediately 
connected.  Each  of  the  packet  boats,  which  are  vessels  of  some  consi- 
derable burden,  is  allowed  to  take  in  ha\{  a  loading  of  such  commodities 
as  are  the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they 
are  bound.  In  return  for  these,  they  niaj[  bring  home  to  Ccrugna  an  equal 
quantity  of  American  productions.!  This  may  be  considered  as  the  fint 
relaxation  of  those  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with  the  New 
World  to  a  sing,;le  port,  and  the  first  attempt  tu  admit  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
to  some  share  in  it. 

It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles 
III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto 
Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  every  province  of  Spain. 
He  permitted  them  to  sail  from  certain  ports  in  each  province,  which  are 
specified  in  the  edict,  at  any  season,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed 
most  proper,  without  any  other  warrant  than  a  simple  clearance  from  the 
custom-house  of  the  place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He  released 
them  from  the  numerous  and  oppressive  duties  imposed  on  goods  exported 
to  America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  substituted  a  moderate  tax  of  sis 
hi  the  hundred  on  the  commodities  sent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to 
return  either  to  the  same  port,  or  to  any  other  wnere  they  might  hope  for  a 
more  advantageous  'narket,  and  there  to  enter  the  homeward  cargo  oi 
payment  of  the  usual  duties.    This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once  brok 
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tnmtigh  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous  policy  ol  Spain  had  been  labouring 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  throw  round  its  commercial  intercouraa 
with  the  New  World,  was  soon  after  extended  to  Louisiana,  and  to  tbe 
piovinces  of  Vucatan  and  Campeachy.* 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
Ifberal  effort  of  Spanish  legislation,  has  appeared  from  its  effects.  Prior 
to  the  edict  in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit 
from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniol.i,  Porto  Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trini- 
dad. Its  commerce  with  Cuba  was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucntaii 
and  Cainpeiicliy  was  engrossed  almost  e nliielv  by  interlopers.  But  as  soon 
as  a  general  liberty  of  trad»i  was  permitted,  the  intercourse  with  those  pro- 
vinces revived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  less  than  ten  years, 
the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than  tripled.  Even  in  those  settlements 
where,  from  the  languishing  state  of  industry,  greater  efforts  were  requisite 
to  restore  its  activity,  their  commerce  has  been  doubled.  It  js  computed 
thntsuch  a  number  of  ships  is  already  eniployed  in  the  free  trade,  that  the 
tonnnge  of  them  far  exceeds  that  ol  the  Galeons  and  Flota  at  the  most 
flourishing  era  of  their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  are 
not  contined  to  a  few  merchants  established  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are 
diffused  through  every  province  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  by  opening  a  new 
market  for  their  various  productions  and  manufactures,  must  encourage 
and  add  vivacity  to  the  industry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor  does 
the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  >»xports ;  it  derives  advantage  likewise 
from  what  it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the  prospect  of  being  soon  able  to 
supply  itself  with  several  commodities  of  extensive  consumption,  for  which 
it  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Spain 
is  perhaps  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  number  ot  its  inhabitants,  as  that 
of  any  European  kingdom.  But  though  possessed  of  countries  in  tbe 
New  World  whose  soil  and  climate  are  most  proper  for  roaring  the  sugar- 
cane ;  though  the  domestic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  was  once  considerable ;  such  has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill 

tudged  institutions  in  America,  and  such  the  pressure  of  improper  taxes  in 
Europe,  that  Spain  has  lost  almost  enlirely  this  branch  of  industiy,  which 
has  enriched  other  nations.  This  commoaity,  which  has  now  become  an 
article  of  primary  necessity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase of  foreigners,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  country  drained 
annually  of  great  sums  on  that  account.f  But,  if  that  spirit  which  the  per- 
mission of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion  shall  persevere  in  its  efforts  with  the 
same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  may  increase 
so  much,  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  their  growth  of  sugars  may 
be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences resulting  from  having  relaxed  somewhat  of  the  rigourof  her  ancient 
laws,  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country  with  the  colo- 
nies, to  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourse  of  one  colony  with  another.  By 
one  of  the  jealous  maxims  of  the  old  system,  all  the  provinces  situated  on 
the  South  seas  were  prohibited,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  from 
holding  any  communication  with  one  another.  Though  each  of  these  yields 
peculiar  productions,  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  which  might  have  added 
to  the  happiness  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  or  have  iacilitated  their 
progress  in  industry,  so  solicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies  to  preyen': 
their  receivin?  any  supply  of  their  wants  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from 
Europe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  it  cruelly  debarred  the  Span- 
iards in  Peru,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  trom  such  a  correspondence  with  their  fellow 
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•ubjects  as  tended  manifestly  to  their  miituni  prospeHty.  Of  all  the  nume- 
rous ruslrictiuns  devised  by  Spain  lor  secuiing  the  exclusive  tindc  with  lior 
American  settlements,  none  perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none  sitnis  to 
have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful  ttfccts. 
This  grievance,  coeval  with  the  settlements  of  Spain  in  the  countrie.s  situ- 
ated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.  In  the  year  1774,  Charles 
III.  published  an  edict,  granting  to  the  four  great  provmces  which  I  have 
mentioned  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  with  each  other.*  [ly^]  VNh.-it 
may  be  the  eftects  of  opening  this  communication  between  rountiics  dw. 
tincd  by  their  situation  lor  reciprocal  intercourse,  cannot  yet  be  ilclermincd 
by  ex|)ericnce.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  beneticial  and  exlcnsive. 
The  motives  for  granting  this  permission  are  manifestly  no  less  laudable 
than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  liberal ;  and  both  discover  the 
progress  of  a  spirit  in  Spain,  I'ar  elevated  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
maxims  on  which  her  system  for  regulating  the  trade  and  conducting  the 
government  of  her  colonies  was  originally  lounded. 

At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent  on  introducing  rrgulahon;, 
suggested  by  more  enlarged  views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  AnuMJcan 
commerce,  she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior  goveiriinent  of  her 
colonies.  Here,  too,  there  was  much  room  for  reformation  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  Don  Joseph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direction  ol  the  depart- 
ment of  Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  not  only 
of  observing  the  defects  and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of  the  colo- 
nies, but  ol  discovering  the  sources  of  those  evils.  After  being  enioioyed 
seven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary  mission,  and  wii'i  very 
extensive  powers,  as  inspector-general  of  New  Spain;  after  visiting  in  per- 
son the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonova,  and  California,  and  making 
several  important  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  police  and  revenue ;  he 
began  his  ministry  with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tribunals  of  justice  in 
America.  In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  population  and  weiilth  in  the 
colonies,  the  business  of  the  Courts  of  Audience  has  increased  so  much 
that  the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally  coniposjMl  has 
been  (bund  inadeouate  to  the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the  oflice,  ami 
the  salaries  settled  upon  themliave  Ix^en  deemed  inferior  to  the  diuniiy  di 
the  station.  As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edict,  cstablisliiiig 
an  additional  number  of  judges  in  each  Court  of  Audience,  with  higher 
titles,  and  more  ample  appointments.! 

To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  indebted  for  a  new  distribution 
of  government  in  its  American  provinces.  Even  since  the  establishment  ol 
a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Granada,  so  great  is  the  extent 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  several  places  subject  lo 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  viceroy  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  from 
the  capitals  in  which  they  resided,  that  neither  their  attention  nor  their 
authority  could  reach  so  far.  Some  provinces  subordinate  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain  lay  above  two  thousand  miles  from  Mexico.  'J'hcrc  were 
countries  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  still  further  from  Lima.  The 
people  in  those  remote  districts  could  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  the  Iietiefit 
of  civil  government.  The  oppression  and  insolence  of  its  inlerior  ministers 
they  often  feel,  and  rather  suomit  to  these  in  silence  than  involve  them- 
selves in  the  expense  r>nd  trouble  of  resorting  to  the  distant  capital,  where 
alone  they  can  find  redret^s.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  viceniyally 
has  been  erected,  [Aug.  177  ^  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  which  are  suljected 
the  provinces  of  nio  de  la  I'lil.i  Buenos  Ayres,  Para 
Potosi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  Char  is,  and  the  towns  of 
Juan.    By  this  well  judged  arrangement  two  advantages  are  gained.    All 
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tn«  inconveniences  occailoned  by  the  remote  situation  of  tlioxe  provincei, 
which  liixl  lieen  \ong  felt,  and  I(h^'  cuinplaineil  of,  arc  in  a  |i;rent  nivasun 
rcinuveii.  The  (oiiritriea  most  distant  trum  Lima  are  separated  from  the 
viceroyalty  of  i'eru,  and  united  uniler  a  superior,  u hose  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Buenos  Ayi-es  will  be  commodious  and  accessible.  The  contraband 
trade  with  the  I'ori  iguese,  which  was  become  so  extensive  as  nmst  have 
put  a  final  stop  u,  the  exportation  of  commodities  from  Spain  to  her 
southern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more  tlioniut^hly,  and  with  greater 
facility,  vyhen  the  supreme  magistrate,  by  his  vicinity  to  the  places  'n 
which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its  progress  and  effects  with  hijown  eyts 
Don  Pedro  Zevullos,  who  has  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity,  with 
appointments  equal  to  those  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  countries  over  which  be  is  to  presidci 
having  servc<l  in  them  long,  and  with  distinction.  By  this  dismemberment, 
nuccceding  tliat  which  took  place  at  the  eixxtioii  of  the  viceioyalty  of  the 
new  king<lom  of  Granada,  almost  t>vo-third  parts  of  the  territories  ori< 
jfinally  subject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  off  from  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  likewise  bccnconside* 
rably  circumscribed,  and  with  no  less  propriety  and  discernment.  Four  of 
iu  most  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre, 
have  been  Ibrmed  into  a  separate  government.  The  Chevalier  de  Croix, 
who  is  intrusted  with  this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  vice- 
roy, nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments  belonj^ing  to  that  rank ;  but  hit 
jurisdiction  is  altogetner  inaependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain. 
The  erection  of  this  last  government  seems  to  have  been  suggested  not  only 
\)j  the  consideration  of  the  remote  situation  of  those  provinces  Irom  Mexico, 
but  by  attention  to  the  late  discoveries  made  there  which  I  have  men- 
tioneu.*  Countries  containing  the  richest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  the  New  World,  and  which  probably  may  rise  into 
greater  importance,  required  the  immediate  inspection  of  a  governor  to 
whom  they  should  be  specially  coinniilted.  As  every  consideration  of 
duty,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  must  concur  in  pro.iipting  those  newr 
governors  to  encourage  such  exertions  as  tend  to  diffuse  opulence  and  pros- 
perity  through  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  arrangement  may  be  considerable.  Many  districts  in  Ame- 
rica, long  depressed  by  the  languor  and  feebleness  natural  to  provinces 
which  compose  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire,  may  be  animated 
with  vigour  and  activity  when  brought  so  near  the  seat  of  power  as  to  feel 
its  invigorating  influence. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  h&s  been  the  progress  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradua 
expansion  of  their  views  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  government  of 
their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  attention  been  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render 
them  neglectful  of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  reformation  of  domes- 
tic errors  and  defects  in  policy.  Fully  sensible  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
declension  of  Spain  from  her  former  prosperity  ought  to  be  imputed,  they 
have  made  it  a  great  object  of  their  policy  to  revive  a  spirit  of  industry 
among  their  subjects,  and  to  give  such  extent  and  perfection  to  their  manu- 
factures as  may  enable  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  stock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has 
been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom.  This  the  y  lu.ve  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
by  a  variety  of  edicts  issued  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Tliey  nave 
granted  bounties  <br  the  encouragei.Ment  of  some  branches  of  industry  ;  they 
bvc  lowered  iLe  taxes  on  others ;  tl\ey  have  either  entirely  prohibited,  or 
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have  loaded  with  additional  duties,  such  foreign  manufactures  as  come  in 
competition  with  their  own  ;  thev  have  instituted  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  and  agriculture ;  they  have  planted  colonies  of  husbandmen 
in  some  uncultivated  districts  of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them  the  waste 
fields  ;  they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  devised  by  commercial 
wisdom  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  reviving  their  own  industry,  and  dis- 
countenancing that  of  other  nations.  These,  however,  it  is  not  my  pix>. 
vince  to  explain,  or  to  inquire  into  their  propriety  and  effects.  There  is 
no  effort  of  legislation  more  arduous,  no  exf)eriment  in  policy  more  uncer- 
tain than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  spirit  of  industiy  where  it  has  declined, 
or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknovvn.  Nations,  already  possessed  of 
extensive  commerce,  enter  into  competition  with  such  advantages,  derived 
from  the  lai^e  capitals  and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
VI  their  manufacturers,  and  the  alertness  acquired  by  habit  in  every  depart- 
mcnt  of  business,  that  the  state  which  aims  at  rivalling  or  supplanting  tnem, 
must  expect  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  ne  content  to  advance 
slowly.  If  the  quantity  of  productive  industry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  last  listless  monarchs  of  the  Austrian 
line,  its  progress  must  appear  considerable,  and  is  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
jealousy,  and  to  call  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  nations  now  in 
possession  of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wresting  from 
them.  One  circumstance  may  render  those  exertions  of  Spain  an  object 
of  more  serious  attention  to  the  other  European  powers.  They  are  not  to 
be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its  ministers.  The 
sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  people  seem  to  second  the  provideni  care  of 
their  monarchs,  and  to  give  it  greater  effect.  The  nation  has  adopted  more 
liberal  ideas,  not  only  with  respect  to  commerce,  but  domestic  poh'cy.  In 
all  the  later. Spanish  writers,  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  their  countiy 
concerning  both  are  acknowledged,  and  remedies  proposed,  which  ignorance 
rendered  their  ancestors  incapable  of  discerning,  and  pride  would  not  have 
allowed  them  to  confess  [193].  But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  have 
done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many  pernicious  institutions  and  abuses,  deeply 
incorporated  with  the  system  of  mternal  policy  and  taxation,  which  nas 
been  long  established  \n  Spain,  must  be  abolished  before  industiy  and 
manufactures  can  recover  an  extensive  activity. 

Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of  Spain  with  respect  to  her 
colonies  are  too  rigid  and  systematical  to  be  carried  into  complete  execu- 
tion. The  legislature  that  loads  trade  with  impositions  too  heavy,  or  fet- 
ters it  by  restrictions  too  severe,  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  only  mul- 
tiplying the  inducements  to  violate  its  statutes,  and  proposing  a  high  pre- 
mium to  encourage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in  £urope  and 
America,  being  circumscribed  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  crown,  or  oppressed  by  its  exactions,  have  their  invention  continually 
on  the  stretch  how  to  elude  its  edicts.  The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of 
private  interest  discover  means  of  effecting  this,  which  public  wisdom  can- 
not foresee  nor  public  authority  prevent.  This  spirit,  counteracting  that 
of  the  laws,  per\ades  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  from  the  highest  departments  in  government  descends  to 
the  lowest.  The  very  officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade  are 
often  employed  as  instruments  in  carrying  it  on ;  and  the  boards  instituted 
tc  restrain  and  punish  it  are  the  channels  through  which  it  flows.  The 
King  is  supposed,  by  the  most  intelligent  Spanish  writers,  to  be  defrauded, 
by  various  artifices,  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought 
to  receive  from  America  ;*  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  so  manj' 
persons  to  screen  those  artifices  from  detection,  the  knowledge  of  them 
will  never  reach  the  throne.    "  How  many  ordinances,"  says  Corita,  "how 
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itiaiiy  instructions,  how  many  letters  from  our  sovereign,  are  sent  in  order 
to  correct  abuses !  and  how  little  are  they  observed,  and  what  small  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  them  !  To  me  the  old  observation  appears  just, 
thai  where  there  are  many  physicians  and  many  medicines,  there  is  a  want 
of  health ;  where  there  are  many  laws  and  many  judges,  there  is  want 
of  justice.  We  have  viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oydors,  corrigidors, 
alcaldes ;  and  thousands  of  alguazils  abouna  ever^  where  ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  these,  public  abuses  continue  to  multiply."*  Time  has  in- 
creaseathe  evils  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
A  spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  America. 
Men  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government ;  impatient  to  acquire  wealth, 
that  they  may  return  speedily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  state 
of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful  countiy ;  allured  by  opportunities  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  seduced  by  the  example  of  those  around  them ; 
find  their  sentiments  of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private 
life  they  give  themselves  up  to  a  dissolute  luxury,  while  in  their  public 
conduct  tney  become  unmindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign  and 
to  their  country. 

Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trade  in  America  there  remains 
one  detached  but  important  branch  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Philip  II.  formed  a  scheme  of  planting  a  colony  in 
the  Philippine  islands  which  had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of  their 
discovery  ;  and  he  accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  out 
from  New  Spaint  [1564],  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  was  the  sta- 
tion chosen  for  the  capital  of  this  new  establishment.  From  it  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  num 
(ler  of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled  in 
the  Philippine  islands  under  the  Spanish  protection.  They  supplied  the 
colony  so  amply  with  all  the  valuable  productions  and  manufactures  of  the 
Ea.«t  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America,  by  a  course  of  navigation 
the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade, 
it  was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on  the  coast  of  Peru ;  but  experience  having 
discovered  the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  communica- 
tion with  Manila,  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  West 
was  removed  from  Callao  to  Acapuico,  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements  it  has  been  brought  into  a  regular  form.  One 
or  two  ships  depart  annually  from  Acapuico,  which  are  permitted  to  carry 
out  silver  to  the  amount  of^five  hundred  thousand  pesos  ;J  but  they  have 
hardly  any  thing  else  of  value  on  board ;  in  re:urn  for  which  they  bring 
back  spices,  drugs,  china,  and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muslins,  silks, 
and  every  precious  article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  its  people  has  enabled  the  East  to  supply  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  some  time  the  merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  tratBc,  and  might  send  annually  a  ship  to  Acapuico,  to  wait 
the  anival  of  the  vessels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a  proportional  share  ol 
the  commodities  which  they  imported  At  length  the  Peruvians  were  ex- 
cluded fn)in  this  trade  by  most  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the  commodities 
fmm  the  East  reserved  ^olely  for  the  consumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  Ihis  inu.ilgence,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  enjoy 
advantages  unknown  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies.  The  manufactures  of 
the  East  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  and  more  showy 
than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  enrich  ail  those  who 
are  employed  eitaer  in  bringing  them  from  Manila  or  vending  them  in 
New  Spain.  As  the  interest  both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in 
favouriiig  this  branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  spite  0/ 
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regulations  concerted  with  the  most  anxious  jealou5y  to  circumscribe  it 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great  quantities  ol 
India  goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of  New  Spain  [194] ;  and  when 
Ihe  Flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  it  often  finds  the  wants  of  the 
people  already  supplied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commoditie;<. 

There  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of  Spain,  any  circum- 
stance more  inexplicable  than  the  permission  of  this  trade  betwf^en  New 
Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to  its  fundamental  maxim 
ot  holding  the  colonies  in  perpetual  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  by 
prohibiting  any  commercial  intercourse  that  might  suggest  to  thtm  the  idea 
01  receiving  a  supply  of  their  wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  per> 
niissi'jn  must  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  from  considering  that  Spain 
herself  carries  on  no  direct  trade  with  her'settlements  in  the  Philippines, 
and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her  American  colonies  which  she  denies  to 
her  subjects  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the  colonists,  who  originally 
took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  having  been  sent  out  from  New  Spain 
began  this  intercourse  with  a  country  which  they  considered,  in  some 
measure,  as  their  pareni  state,  before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  aware  oi 
its  consequences,  or  could  establish  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
Many  remonstrances  have  been  presented  against  this  trade,  as  aetrimental 
to  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  trea- 
sure which  ought  to  flow  into  the  Kingdom,  as  tending  to  give  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerable 
frauds,  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  inspection  oi  government.  But  as  it  requires  nols'ight 
effort  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice  which  num- 
bers are  interested  in  supporting,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  authoritj,  the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila  seems 
to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  chief  cause 
of  the  elegance  and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in  the  colonies  of  Spain,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  income  belonging  to  the  public,  occasioned  by  the 
illicit  importations  made  bv  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  the  various  frauds  of 
which  the  colonists  themseives  are  guilty  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent 
state,  the  Spanish  monarchs  receive  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  their 
American  aominions.  This  arises  from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may 
be  divided  into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  what  is  paid 
to  the  King,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of  the  New  World :  to  this  class 
belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the  mines,  and  the 
tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians ;  the  fonner  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards 
the  right  of  sisniory,  the  latter  is  the  duty  of  vassalage.  The  second 
branch  comprehends  the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce  which  accom- 
panv  and  oppress  it  in  every  stepof  its  prepress,  from  the  greatest  transactions 
of  the  wholesale  merchant  to  the  petty  traflic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The 
third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  adminis- 
trator of  ecclesiastical  funds  in  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  receives  the  first  fruits,  annates,  spoils,  and  other  spiritual  revenues, 
levied  by  the  apostolic  chamber  in  Europe  :  and  is  entitled  likewise  to  the 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado.    This  bull,  which  is 

Published  every  two  years,  contains  an  absolution  from  past  offences  by  the 
ope,  and,  among  otner  immunities,  a  permission  to  eat  several  kinds  ot 
prohibited  food  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The  monk;:  employed 
m  dispersing  those  bulls  extol  their  virtues  with* all  the  fervour  of  interested 
eloquence ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  listen  with  implicit  assent; 
and  every  person  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  European,  Cicolian,  or  mixed 
race,  purchases  a  bull,  which  is  deemed  essential  to  liis  salvation,  at  the 
rate  set  upon  it  by  goveriinient  [1^51 
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VVhat  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  funds,  it  is  almost  Impossible 
to  determine  with  precision.  The  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
America,  the  jealousy  of  government,  which  renders  them  inaccessible  to 
foreigners,  the  mysterious  silence  which  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed 
to  observe  with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of  their  colonies,  combine  in 
covering  this  subject  with  a  veil  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  But  an 
account,  apparently  no  less  accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately  been 
published  oi  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form 
some  idea  with  respect  to  what  is  collected  m  the  other  piovinces. 
According  to  that  account  the  crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the  depart- 
ments of  taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a  million  of  our  money,  from  wnich 
one  half  must  be  deducted  as  the  expense  of  the  provincial  establish- 
ment [196].  Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  sum  not  inkirior  to  this ;  and  if 
we  suppose  that  all  the  other  regioi  f  America,  including  the  islands, 
furnish  a  third  share  of  equal  '  Hi" ,  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide 
from  the  truth  if  we  conclude  tli.it  the  net  public  revenue  of  Spain,  raised 
in  America,  does  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  This  falls  far 
short  of  the  immense  sums  to  which  suitpositions,  founded  upon  conjecture, 
have  raised  the  Spanish  revenue  in  America  [197].  U  is  remarkable, 
however,  upon  one  account,  rfpain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  European 
powers  who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their  colonies.  All  the  aavan- 
tas:e  that  accrues  to  other  nations  from  their  American  dominions  arises 
from  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade  :  but  besides  this,  Spain  has 
brought  her  colonies  towards  increasing  the  power  of  the  state,  and,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly,  the  sum  which  1  have  computed  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
Spanish  revenue  from  America  arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  collected 
there,  and  is  far  from  being' the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king  from 
his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  heavy  duties  imposed  on  the  com- 
modities exported  from  Spain  to  America  [l98],  as  well  as  what  is  paid 
bjf  those  which  she  sends  home  in  return :  the  tax  upon  the  Negro  slaves 
with  which  Africa  suppliers  the  New  World,  together  with  several  smaller 
branches  of  finance,  bring  large  sunns  into  the  treasury,  the  precise  extent 
of  which  1  cannot  pretend  to  ascertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  America  be  great,  the 
expense  of  administration  in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In  every 
department,  even  of  her  domestic  police  and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted 
a  system  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  tribunals 
and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than  that  of  any  European  nation  in  which  the 
sovereign  possesses  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous  spirit  with 
which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  settlements,  and  her  endeavours 
to  guard  against  fraud  in  provinces  so  remote  from  inspection,  boards 
and  officers  have  been  multiplied  there  with  still  more  anxious  attention. 
In  a  country  where  the  expense  of  living  is  great,  the  salaries  allotted  to 
every  person  in  public  office  must  be  high,  and  must  load  the  revenue  with 
an  immense  burden.  The  parade  of  government  greatly  augments  the 
weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  as  representatives  of  the  king's  person,  among  people  fond  of 
ostentation,  maintain  all  the  state  and  dignity  of  royalty.  Their  courts 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards, 
a  household  regularly  established,  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of 
power,  displaying  such  pomp  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  dele- 
gated authority.  All  the  expense  incurred  by  supporting  the  external  and 
Sermanent  order  of  government  is  defrayed  ny  the  crown.  The  viceroys 
ave,  besides,  peculiar  appointments  Fwited  to  their  exalted  station.  The 
salaries  fixed  by  inw  are  indeed  extremely  moderato  ;  that  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thousand  ducats ;  and  tliat  of  the  viceroy 
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of  Mexico  twenty  thousand  ducats.*   Of  late  they  have  been  raiied  to  forty 
tliousand. 

These  salaries,  boweverv  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  revenue 
enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  extending 
to  every  department  of  government,  and  the  ^wer  of  disposing  of  many 
lucraMve  offices,  afford  them  many  opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth. 
To  ttiese,  which  may  be  considered  as  l^al  and  allowed  emoluments, 
large  sums  are  often  added  by  exactions,  which,  in  countries  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  and  impossible  to 
restrain.  By  monopolising  some  branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative 
concern  in  others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annual  revenue  as  no  subject  of  any  European  monarcn 
enjoys  [199].  From  the  single  article  of  presents  made  to  him  on  the 
anniversary  of  bis  ./Vamc-^aj/^which  is  always  observed  as  a  high  festival), 
I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has  been  known  to  receive  sixty  thousand 
pesos  Accordii^  to  a  Spanish  saying,  the  legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are 
unknown,  his  real  profits  depend  upon  bis  opportunities  and  his  conscience. 
Sensible  of  this,  the  kii^s  of  Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  grant  a 
commission  to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  circumstance, 
however,  renders  them  oAen  more  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and 
ardour  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  a  power  which 
they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a  period ;  and  short  as  its  duration  ii,  it 
usually  affords  sufficient  time  for  repairing  a  shattered  fortune,  or  for 
creating  a  new  one.  But  even  in  situations  so  tryii^  to  human  frailty,  there 
are  instances  of  virtue  that  remains  unseduced.  In  the  year  17^2,  the 
Marquis  de  Croix  finished  the  term  ul  his  viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  witli 
unsuspected  integrity  ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  nome  exorbitant  weal'Ji, 
returned  with  the  admiration  and  applause  of  a  giateful  people,  whom  im 
gcnrenuneot  bad  rendered  happy. 
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The  origina.  plan  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Robertson,  with  respect  to 
the  history  of  America,  comprehci)ded  not  only  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  that  country,  and  of  the  conquests  and  colonies  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
embraced  also  the  history  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  estaolishinenls  in 
the  New  World,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  was  his  intention  not  to  have  pub- 
lished any  part  of  the  Work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  In  the 
Preface  to  his  History  of  America,  he  has  stated  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  depart  from  that  resolution,  and  to  publish  the  two  volumes  which 
contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  says, 
"  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  History  of  British  America ;"  and  he 
announces  his  intention  to  return  to  that  part  of  his  Work  as  soon  as  the 
ferment  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  British  colonies  in  Anterica 
should  subside,  and  regular  government  be  re-established.  Various  causes 
concurred  in  preventing  him  from  fultilling  his  i.itention. 

During  the  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  early  foresaw  would 
have  a  fatal  termination,  Dr.  Robertson  at  different  times"  destroyed  many 
of  his  papers.  But  after  his  death,  I  found  that  part  of  the  History  of 
British  Am.erica  which  he  had  wrote  many  years  before,  and  which  is  now 
offered  to  the  Public.  It  is  written  with  his  own  hand,  as  all  his  Works 
were ;  it  is  as  carefully  corrected  as  any  part  of  his  manuscripts  which  I 
have  ever  seen;  and  he  had  thought  it  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  it 
escaped  the  flames  to  which  so  many  other  papers  had  been  committed. 
I  read  it  with  the  utmost  attention;  "but,  before  I  came  to  any  resolution 
about  the  publication,  I  put  the  MS.  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those  friends 
whom  my  lather  used  to  consult  on  such  occasions,  as  it  would  have  been 
rashness  and  presumption  in  me  to  have  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision. 
It  was  perused  by  some  other  persons  also,  in  whose  taste  and  judgment 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence :  by  all  of  them  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it 
to  the  Public,  as  a  fragment  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  not  inferior 
to  any  of  mjy^  father's  works. 

When  I  aetermined  to  follow  that  advice,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  great 
weight  with  mr ,  that  as  I  never  could  think  myself  at  liberty  to  destroy 
those  paper*  which  my  father  had  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and . 
as  I  could  not  know  into  whose  hands  they  might  hereafter  fall,  I  con- 
sidered It  as  certain  that  they  would  be  published  at  some  future  period, 
when  they  might  meet  with  an  editor  who,  not  bein^  actuated  by  the  same 
sacred  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  Author,  which  I  feel,  might  make 
alterations  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the  whole  on  the  public  as  a  genuine 
and  authentic  work.  The  MS.  is  now  published,  sucn  as  it  was  left  by 
the  Author;  nor  have  I  presumed  to  make  any  addition,  alteration,  or  cor- 
rection whatever. 

Wm.  ROBERTSON. 

Queen-St.,  Edinburgh,  April,  1796 
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The  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  America  are  next  in  extent  to  tnoGC 
of  Spain.  ^  Its  acquisitions  there  are  a  recompense  due  to  those  enterprising 
talents  which  prompted  the  £np;lish  to  enter  early  on  the  career  of  discovery, 
and  to  pursue  it  with  perseverjne;  ardour.  England  was  the  second  nation 
that  ventured  to  visit  the  New  World.  The  account  of  Columbus's  suc- 
cessful voyage  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  But 
in  Ei^land  it  did  s(<mething  more  ;  it  excited  a  vehement  desire  of  emula- 
ting  the  glory  of  Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  some  share  in  those  advan- 
tages which  were  expected  in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  activity. 
The  attention  of  the  English  court  had  been  turned  towards  the  discovery 
of  unknown  countries  by  its  negotiation  with  Bartholomew  Columbus 
Henry  VII.  having  listened  to  his  propositions  with  a  more  favourable  ear 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  cautious,  distrustful  prince,  averse 
by  habit  as  well  as  by  temper  to  new  and  hazardous  projects,  he  was  more 
easily  induced  to  approve  of  a  voyage  for  disrovery,  proposed  by  some 
of  his  own  subjects  soon  after  the  return  of  Chiistopher  Columbus. 

But  though  the  English  had  suin't  to  form  the  scneme,  they  had  not  at 
that  period  attained  to  such  skill  in  navigation  as  qualified  them  lor  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  From  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  its  monarchs, 
the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius  and  inactivity  in  pernicious  and  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  conquer  France.  When  this  ill -directed  ardour  began  to 
abate,  the  fatal  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  turned 
the  arms  of  one  half  o(  the  kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  ^he 
vigour  of  both.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries,  while  industry  and 
commerce  were  niaking  gradual  progress,  both  in  the  south  and  north  of 
Europe,  the  English  continued  so  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  own 
situation  that  they  hardly  began  to  bend  their  thoughts  towards  those 
objects  and  pursuits  to  wnich  they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opulence 
and  power.  While  the  trading  vessels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Hans  Towns,  visited  the  most  remote  ports  in  Europe, 
and  carried  on  an  active  intercourse  with  its  variotjs  nations,  the  Engflish 
did  little  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coasts,  in  small  barks,  which 
conveyed  the  productions  of  one  country  to  another.  Their  commerce 
was  almost  wholly  passive.  Their  wants  were  supplied  by  strangers : 
and  whatever  necessary  or  luxury  of  life  their  own  country  aid  not  yield 
was  imported  m  foreign  bottoms.  The  cross  of  St.  Geor«fe  was  seldoqn 
displayed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  narrow  seas.    Hardly  any  English 
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ship  tiadeil  with  Spain  or  Portugal  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  half  a  century  more  elapsed  before  the  English  marines 
became  so  adventurous  as  to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  infancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could  not  commit  the  conduct  ot 
an  armament  destined  to  explore  unknown  regions  to  his  own  subjects. 
He  invested  Giovanni  Gaboto,  a  Venetian  adventurer,  who  had  settled  in 
Bristol,  with  the  chief  command ;  and  issued  a  commission  to  him  and  his 
three  sons,  empowering  them  to  sail,  under  the  banner  of  England,  towards 


_  .-  -    -   .         part 
of  tlie  free  piofit  on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.     This  commission  was 

f  ranted  on  inarch  5th,  1495,  in  less  than  two  years  aAer  the  return  of 
oliimbus  from  America.*  But  Cabot  (for  that  is  the  name  he  assumed 
HI  England,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known)  did  not  set  out  on  his  voyage 
for  two  years.  He,  together  with  his  second  son  Sebastian,  embarked  at 
Bristol  [May,  14971,  on  Doard  a  ship  furnished  by  the  king,  and  was  accom- 
panied hy  four  small  barks  (itted  out  b^  the  merchants  of  that  city 

As  in  that  age  the  most  eminent  navigators,  formed  by  the  instructions  of 
Columbus,  or  animated  by  his  example,  were  guided  by  ideas  derived 
from  his  superior  knowledge  and  experience,  Cabot  had  adopted  the  system 
of  that  great  man  concerning  the  probability  of  opening  a  new  and  shorter 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  oy  holding  a  western  course.  The  opinions 
which  Columbus  had  formed  with  respect  to  the  islands  which  be  had 
discovered,  were  universally  received.  They  were  supposed  to  lie  con- 
tiguous to  the  great  continent  of  India,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  vasi 
countries  comprehended  under  that  general  name.  Cabot  accordingly 
deemed  it  probable,  that,  by  steering  to  the  north-west,  he  might  reacn 
India  by  a  snorter  course  than  that  which  Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoped 
(o  fall  in  with  the  coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and  opu 
lence  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  had  excited  high  ideas.  After  &a.\uns 
for  some  weeks  due  west,  and  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  port  from  which 
he  took  his  departure,  he  discovered  a  lare;c  island,  which  he  called  Prima 
Vista,  and  his  sailors  JVewfoundland :  and  in  a  few  days  he  descried  a 
smaller  isle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John.  He  landed  on 
both  th^se  [June  24],  made  some  observations  on  their  soil  and  productions, 
and  brought  off  three  of  the  natives.  Continuing  his  course  westward, 
he  soon  reached  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  sailed  along  it  from 
the  fifty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador  to  that  of  Virginia.  As  his  chief  object  was  to  discover  some 
inlet  that  might  open  a  passage  to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
landed  any  where  during  this  extensive  run ;  and  he  returnea  to  England 
without  attempting  either  settlement  or  conquest  in  any  part  of  that  con- 
tinent.! 

If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute  the  object  of  the  commis- 
sion given  by  him  to  Cabot,  and  to  talce  possession  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  discovered,  the  success  of  this  voyage  must  have  answered  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  His  subjects  were  undoubtedly  the  first  Europeans 
who  had  visited  that  part  of  the  American  corttinent,  and  were  entitled  to 
whatever  right  of  property  prior  discovery  is  supposed  to  confer.  Coun- 
tries which  stretchedf  in  an  uninterrupted  course  through  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  temperate  zone,  opened  a  prospect  of  settling  to  advantage 
under  mild  climates,  and  in  a  fertile  soil.  By  the  time  that  Cabot  returned 
to  Eiigla/id,  he  found  both  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  king's  inclination 
unfavourable  to  any  scheme  the  execution  of  which  would  have  required 
tranquillity  and  leisure.     Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Scotland,  and 
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V2  kingdom  was  not  yet  fii'ly  composed  after  the  con.motion  excited  by  a 
'ormidable  insurrection  of  iiis  own  subjects  in  the  west.  An  ambassador 
from  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  was  **'  .  in  London  ;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high 
value  upon  the  friendship  of  th^ .  .iionarch,  for  whose  character  he  profcissed 
much  admiration,  perhaps  from  its  similarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endea- 
vouring  to  strengthen  their  union  by  negotiating  the  marriage  which  after* 
wards  took  place  between  his  eldest  son  and  the  Princess  Catharine,  he 
was  cautious  of  giving[  any  offence  to  a  prince  jealous  to  excess  of  all  his 
rights.  From  the  position  of  the  islands  an  J  continent  which  Cabot  bad 
discovered,  it  was  evident  that  they  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  ample 
donative  which  the  bounty  of  Alexander  VI.  had  conferred  upon  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  No  person  in  that  age  questioned  the  valiaity  of  a  papal 
grant ;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relinquish  any  claim  to 
which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title.  Submission  to  the  autnority  of  the  Pope, 
and  deference  for  an  ally  whom  be  courted,  seem  to  have  concurred  with 
Henry's  own  situation  in  determining  him  to  abandon  a  scheme  in  which 
he  had  engaged  with  some  degree  otardour  and  expectation.  No  attempt 
towards  discovery  was  made  in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign ; 
and  Sebastian  Cabot,  finding  no  encouragement  for  his  active  talents  there, 
entered  into  the  service  of  Spain.* 

This  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  Hemy's 
activity,  after  such  success  in  his  first  essay  as  might  have  encouraged 
him  to  persevere.  The  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well  as  its  nature, 
were  so  little  understood  in  England  about  this  period,  that  by  an  act  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1488,  the  takii^of  interest  fur  the  use  of  money 
was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties^  And  by  another  law,  the  profit 
arising  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  was  condemne ''  as  savouring  of 
usury .|  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  no  great  effort  should  be  made  to 
extend  trade  by  a  nation  whose  commercial  ideas  were  still  so  crude  and 
illiberal.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  discover  what  prevented  this  scheme 
of  Henry  VII.  from  being  resumed  during  the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grand- 
son ;  and  to  give  any  reason  why  no  attempt  was  mode,  either  to  explore 
the  northern  continent  of  America  more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  it.  Henry 
VIII.  was  frequentlyat  open  enmity  with  Spain :  the  value  of  the  Spanisn 
acquisitions  in  America  had  become  so  well  known,  a^  might  have  excited 
his  desire  to  obtain  some  footing  in  those  opulent  regions ;  and  during  a 
considerable  part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions  in  a  papal  bull  would  not 
have  restrained  him  from  maicing  encroachment  upon  the  Spanish  dominions. 
But  the  reign  of  Henry  was  not  favourable  to  tne  progress  of  discoveiy. 
During  one  period  of  it,  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  tho  affairs  of  the 
continent,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  mijghty  rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  gave  full  occupation  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  both  of  the  king  and  his  nobility.    During  another 

Kiriod  of  his  administration,  his  famous  controversy  with  the  court  of 
ome  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense.  Engrossed  by 
those  ol)jects,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  inclination  or  leisure  to 
turn  their  attention  to  new  pursuits;  and  without  their  patronage  and  aid, 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  was  too  inconsiderable  to  make  any 
efTort  of  consequence.  Though  England  by  its  total  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome  soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  Vl.,  disclaimed  that 
authority  which,  by  its  presumptuous  partition  of  the  globe  between  two 

*  Snme  schemes  of  discovery  seem  to  havo  biwn  rnrnii^ii  In  England  towards  tho  beginning  qf 
the  sixteenth  century.    But  as  there  is  no  othei  on  ninrlal  of  them  tlmn  what  remains  in  a  patent 

f ranted  by  the  King  to  the  adventurers,  it  is  proti.il..  ihal  they  were  fefl)le  or  abortive  projects, 
r  ntiy  attempt  liad  been  made  in  consequence  of  tins  ^ti>nt,  it  would  not  have  CfcapHd  tho  know- 
ledijc  of  a  compiler  so  industrious  and  inquisitive  as  HiiKluyt.  In  his  patent,  fleiiry  ri.'stricts  the 
adventurers  from  encroachiiii;  on  the  countries  discovered  by  the  (tings  of  Purtugnl,  or  any  other 
prince  in  coufednracy  with  England.    Ryiner's  Foeidera,  vol.  xUi.  p.  37. 

♦  3  Hen.  VII.  c  5.  •  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  6. 
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favourite  nations,  circumscribed  the  activity  of  every  other  state  within 
very  narrow  limits;  yet  a  feeble  minority,  distracted  with  faction,  was  not 
a  juncture  for  forming  schemes  of  doubtful  success  and  remote  utility. 
Tne  biffotry  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with  Ph'lip,  disposed  her  to  pay 
a  sacred  reeard  to  that  grant  of  the  Holy  See,  whicn  vetted  in  a  husbanq, 
on  whom  she  doted,  an  exclusive  right  to  every  part  of  the  New  World. 
Thus,  through  a  singular  succession  of  various  causes,  sixty-one  years 
elapsed  from  the  time  thaV  ihe  English  discovered  North  America,  during 
which  their  monarchs  gave  little  attention  to  that  country  whith  was 
destined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown,  and  to  be  a  chief  source  of  its 
opulence  and  power. 

But  though  the  public  contributed  little  towards  the  progress  of  disco 
very,  naval  skill,  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  a  spirit  of^enfernrise,  began 
to  spread  among  the  English.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  several 
new  channels  of  trade  were  opened,  and  private  adventurers  visited  remote 
countries,  with  which  England  had  formerly  no  intercourse.  Some  mer 
chants  of  Bristol,  having  ntted  out  two  ships  for  the  southern  regions  of 
Annerica,  committed  (he  conduct  of  them  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had 
quitted  the  service  of  Spain.  He  visited  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  and  touched 
at  the  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Rico ;  and  though  this  voyage 
seems  not  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  adventurers,  it  extended  the  sphere 
of  English  navigation,  and  added  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical  science.* 
Though  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this  first  essay,  the 
merchants  were  not  discouraged.  They  sent,  successively,  se'cral  vessels 
from  different  ports  towards  the  same  quarter,  and  seem  to  have  carrie  ion 
an  interloping  trade  in  the  Portuguese  settlements  with  success.!  Sof 
was  it  only  towards  the  West,  that  the  activity  of  the  English  was  directed. 
Other  merchants  begnn  to  extend  their  commercial  views  to  the  East ;  and 
bjr  establishing  an  intercourse  with  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
with  some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  they  fouiid  a  new  market 
for  woollen  cloths  (the  only  manufacture  which  the  nation  had  begun  to 
cultivate,)  and  supplied  their  countrymen  with  various  productions  of  the 
East,  formerly  unknown,  or  received  from  the  Venetians  at  an  exorbitant 
price.J 

But  the  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  l)y  the  north 
west,  was  still  the  fevourite  project  of  the  nation,  which  beheld  with  envy 
the  vast  wealth  that  flowed  Into  Portugal  from  its  commerce  with  those 
regions.  The  scheme  was  accordingly  twice  resumed  under  the  long 
administration  of  Henry  VIII.  [1627  and  1536]  ;  first,  with  some  slender 
aid  from  the  king,  and  then  by  private  merchants.  Both  voyages  were 
disastrous  and  unsuccessful.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost.  In 
the  latter,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  crew,  that,  although  they  were  but  six  months  at  sea,  many  perished 
with  hunger,  and  the  survivors  were  constrained  to  support  life  by  feeding 
on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.^ 

The  vigour  of  a  commercial  spirit  did  not  relax  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  great  fisher}'  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  became  an  object 
of  attention ;  and  from  some  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
branch  of  trade,  it  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  activity  and  siic- 
cess.ll  But  the  prospect  of  opening  a  communication  with  China  and  the 
Spice  Islands,  by  some  other  route  than  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
still  continued  to  allure  the  English  more  than  any  scheme  of  adventure. 
Cabot,  whose  opinion  was  deservedly  of  high  authority  in  whatever 
related  to  naval  enterprise,  warmly  urged  the  English  to  make  another 
attempt  to  discover  this  passage.  As  it  had  been  thrice  searched  for 
In  vain,  by  steering  towards  the  north-west,  he  proposed  that  a  trial 
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mould  novy  bo  made  by  the  north-east;  and  supported  this  advice  hy 
luch  plausible  reasons  and  conjectures  ns  excitea  sanguine  expcctatiom 
of  success.  Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  together  with  some 
principal  merchants,  having  associated  for  this  purpose,  were  incon)ornted 
by  a  charter  from  the  King,  under  the  title  of  The  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  for  the  Discoveiy  of  Regions,  Dominions,  Islands,  and  I'laces 
unknown.  Cabot,  who  was  appointed  goven)or  of  this  company,  soon 
fitted  out  two  ships  and  a  bark,  furnished  with  instructions  in  his  own 
hand,  which  discover  the  great  extent  both  of  his  naval  skill  and  mercantile 
sagacity. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command,  stood 
dir  ctly  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Norway  [May  10],  and  doubled  the 
North  Cape.  But  in  that  tempestuous  ocean,  nis  small  squadron  was  sepa- 
rated in  a  violent  storm.  Willoughby's  ship  and  bark  took  refuge  in  an 
obscure  harbour  in  a  desert  part  of  Russian  Lapland,  where  he  and  all  his 
companions  were  frozen  to  death.  Richard  Chancelour,  the  captain  of 
the  other  vessel,  was  more  fortunate;  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  win- 
tered in  safety  at  Archangel.  Though  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  had 
ever  visited  tnat  quarter  of  the  globe  before,  the  inhabitants  received  their 
new  visiters  with  an  hospitality  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more 
polished  people.  The  Englisn  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  province  of 
a  vast  empire,  subject  to  the  Great  Duke  or  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who  resided 
in  a  great  city  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Archangel.  Chancelour,  with 
a  spirit  becoming  an  officer  employed  in  an  expedition  for  discovery,  did 
not  nesitate  a  moment  about  the  part  which  he  ought  to  take,  and  set  out 
for  that  distant  c-tpital.  On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  to 
audienr**,  and  delivered  a  letter  which  the  captain  of  each  ship  had  received 
from  Ed'vard  VI.  for  the  .sovereign  of  whatever  country  they  should  dis- 
cover, to  John  Vasilowitz,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Russian  throne. 
John,  though  he  ruled  over  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a 
barbarous  despot,  was  not  destitute  of  political  sagacity.  He  instantly 
perceived  the  happy  consequences  that  might  flow  from  opening  an  inter- 
course betw  een  his  dominions  and  the  western  nations  of  Europe ;  and. 
delighted  with  the  fortunate  event  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  tiiis  unex- 
pected benefit,  he  treated  Chancelour  with  great  respect ;  and,  by  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  England  [Feb.  1564],  invited  his  subjects  to  tracfe  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  with  ample  promises  of  protection  and  favour.* 

Chancelour,  on  his  return,  found  Mary  seated  on  the  English  throne. 
The  success  of  this  voyage,  the  discovery  of  a  new  course  of  navigation, 
the  establishment  of  commerce  with  a  vast  empire,  the  name  of  which 
was  then  hardly  known  in  the  West,  and  the  hope  of  arriving,  in  this  direc- 
tion, at  those  regions  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  desire,  excited 
a  wonderfijl  ardour  to  prosecute  the  design  with  greater  vigour.  Maiy, 
implicitly  guided  by  her  husband  in  every  act  of  administration,  was  not 
unwilling  to  turn  the  commercial  activity  of  her  subjects  towards  a  guarter 
where  it  cculd  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  Spain  by  encroaching  on  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Vasilowitz  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  courting  his  friendship.  She  confirmed  the  charter  ot 
Edward  VI.,  empowerea  Chancelour,  and  two  agents  appointed  by  the 
company,  to  negotiate  with  the  Czar  in  her  name ;  and,  according  to  the 
spirit  ot  that  age,  she  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  Russia  to 
the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Adventurers.!  In  virtue  of  this,  they  not 
only  established  an  active  and  gainful  commerce  with  Russia,  but,  in  hopes 
of  reaching  China,  they  pushed  their  discoveries  eastwaid  to  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla,  the  Straits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oby.    But  in  those  frozen  seas,  which  Nature  seems  not  to  nave 
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(lextined  for  mvif»ation,  tlioy  were  exposed  to  innumerable  disasters,  and 
fiK'l  with  successive  disappointments. 

Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  commimication  with  India  made  only 
ill  this  channel.  They  appointed  some  ol  their  factois  to  accompany  the 
Russian  caravans  which  travelled  into  Persia  by  the  way  of  AsliMcan  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  i.istructing  them  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  towards 
the  cast,  and  to  endeavour  not  only  to  establish  a  trade  with  those  coun 
tries,  but  to  acquire  every  information  that  mipht  afford  any  li)?ht  towards 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  China  by  the  north-east.*  NlotwilhstamliiiB 
a  variety  of  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  travclliii>f  through  so 
many  provinces  mhabited  by  fierce  and  licentious  nations,  some  of  these 
factors  reached  Bokara  in  the  province  of  (yliorassan ;  and  tbou^rh  prevented 
from  advancing  further  by  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  the  country,  they 
returned  to  Europe  with  some  hopes  of  extending  the  conmierce  of  the 
Company  into  Persia,  and  with  much  intelligence  concerning  the  stale  of 
those  remote  regions  of  the  East.f 

The  successful  progress  of  the  Merchant  Adventurf^rs  in  discovery 
roused  the  emulation  of  their  countrymen,  and  turned  their  activity  into 
new  chinncls.  A  commercial  intercourse,  hitherto  unattempted  by  the 
En^^lish,  havii^  been  opened  with  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  specimens 
which  that  amirded  of  the  valuable  productions  of  Africa  invited  some 
entrrprising  navigators  to  visit  the  more  remote  pmvinces  of  that  t|uarter 
of  the  globe.  They  sailed  along  its  western  snore,  traded  in  diU'erent 
ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Line,  and,  after  acquiring  considerable  knowledg;e 
r^  lljose  countries,  returned  with  a  cai^o  of  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  other  rich 
commodities  little  known  at  that  time  in  England.  This  commerce  with 
Africa  seems  to  have  been  pursued  with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no 
less  innocent  than  lucrative :  for,  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  foi 
slaves,  they  carried  it  on  lor  many  years  without  violating  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Thus  far  did  the  English  advance  during  a  period  vvhicn  may 
be  considered  aj  the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  commerce ;  and 
'eeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to  us,  we  trace  them  with  an 
interesting  curiosity,  and  look  back  witn  satisfaction  to  the  early  essays  of 
that  spirit  which  we  rmw  behold  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  strength.  Even 
jn  those  first  efforts  of  the  English,  an  intelligent  observer  will  discern  pre- 
sages of  their  future  improvement.  As  soon  as  the  activity  of  the  nation 
was  put  in  motion,  it  took  various  directions,  and  exerted  itself  in  each, 
with  that  steady,  persevering  industry  which  is  the  soul  and  guide  of  com- 
merce. Neither  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  those-  northern  seas  which  they  first  attempted  to  explore, 
nor  afraid  of  venturing  into  the  sultry  climates  of  the  torria  zone,  the  Eng- 
lish, during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIM.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  opened 
some  of  the  most  considerable  sources  of  their  commercial  opulence,  and 
gave  a  beginning  to  their  trade  with  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with  Russia,  and 
with  Newfoundland. 

By  the  progress  which  Ei^land  had  already  made  in  nav'gaticn  and 
commerce,  it  was  now  prepared  for  advancing  further ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a  period  commenced  extremely  auspicious 
to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in  the  nation.  The  domestic  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom,  maintained,  almost  without  interruption,  during  the  coui'se  of 
a  long  and  prosperous  reign  ;  the  peace  with  foreign  nations,  that  subsisted 
more  than  twenty  years  af\er  E'izabeth  was  seated  on  the  throne  ;  the 
Queen's  attentive  economy,  which  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden 
of  taxes  oppressive  to  trade :  the  popularity  of  her  administration ;  were 
all  favourable  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  called  it  forth  into  vigorous 
exertion.     The  discerning  eye  of  Itllizabeth  having  ear  y  perceived  that 
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the  xectirity  of  n  kin((<lom  envirunctl  l>y  the  sea  depended  on  ilx  tiaval 
foice,  8li(!  be^nn  her  |((>/ernmciit  with  a(ulirig  tu  the  number  and  streii);th  nJ 
the  royul  navy  ;  which,  durin[;  a  factious  minority,  and  a  reign  intent  on 
no  object  but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had  been  neglected,  and  ^'ufTered 
to  decay.  She  filled  her  arsenals  with  naval  stores ;  :>he  built  several 
ships  of  great  force,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and  encuuri'iecd 
her  subjects  to  imitate  her  example,  that  they  might  no  longer  depcnu  on 
foreigners,  from  whom  the  English  had  hitherto  purchasecl  all  vessels  oi 
any  considerable  burden.*  By  those  efforts  tho  skill  of  the  English  arliticers 
was  improved,  the  number  of  sailors  increased,  and  the  attention  of  the 
public  turned  to  the  iiavv,  as  the  most  important  national  olgect.  Instead 
of  abandoning  any  of  ttiw  new  channels  of  commerce  which  had  been 
opened  in  the  three  preceding  '-eigns,  the  English  frequented  tlieni  vvitli 
greater  assiduity,  and  the  patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigour  to  all 
their  eifcirts.  In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive 
trade  with  Russia,  Elizabeth  cultivated  the  connection  with  John  Vasilo- 
witz,  which  had  been  formed  by  her  predecessor,  and,  by  successive  em- 
bassies gpiried  his  confidence  "o  thoroughly,  that  the  English  enjoyed  that 
lucrative  privilege  during  his  long  reign.  She  cncoura|5ed  tJ>e  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  monopoly  of  th>?  Russian  trade  was  con- 
firmed by  act  of  parliament,!  to  resume  their  design  of  penetrating  into 
Persia  by  land.  Their  second  attempt,  conducted  with  greater  prudence, 
or  undertaken  at  a  more  favourable  juncture  than  the  first,  was  more  suc- 
cessful. Their  agents  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  such  pro- 
tection and  immunities  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a  course  of  years  tney 
ca-ried  on  a  gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom  ;|  and  hy  frequenting  the 
va.ious  provinces  of  Persia,  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  vast  riches 
of  the  Rast,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  opening  a  more  direct  inter- 
course with  those  fertile  regions  by  sea. 

But  as  every  effort  to  accomplish  this  by  the  north-cast  had  proved 
abortive,  a  scheme  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, tbe  head  of  the  enterprising  family  of  Dudley,  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  by  holding  an  opposite  course  by  the  north-west.  The  conduct 
of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Martin  Fiobisher,  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  In  three  successive  voyages  [1576,  1577,  and 
1578,1  he  explored  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Labrador,  and  that  of  Green 
land  (to  which  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  Meta  Incognita),  without  dis 
coveruig  any  probable  appearance  of  that  passage  to  India  for  which  he 
sought.  This  new  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt,  and  might  have 
(lamped  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  among  the  English,  if  it  had  not 
resumed  fresh  vigour,  amidst  the  general  exuftation  of  the  nation,  upon  ihe 
successful  expedition  of  Francis  Drake.  That  bold  navigator,  emulous  of 
the  glory  which  Magellan  had  acquired  by  sailing  round  the  globe,  fonned 
a  scheme  of  attempting  a  voyage,  which  all  Europe  had  admired  for  sixty 
years,  without  venturing  to  follow  the  Portuguese  discoverer  in  his  adven- 
turous course.  Drake  undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadron,  in  which 
the  largest  vessel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons,  and  he  accomplished  it 
with  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  honour  to  his  country.  Even  in  this 
voyage,  conducted  with  other  views,  Drake  seems  not  to  have  been 
inattentive  to  the  favourite  object  of  his  countrymen,  the  discovery  of  a 
new  route  to  India.  Before  he  quitted  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  order  to  stretch 
towarls  Ihe  Philippine  Islands,  ne  ranged  along  the  coast  of  California,  as 
high  as  the  latitude  of  forty-two  degrees  north,  m  hopes  of  discovering,  on 
that  side,  the  communication  between  the  two  seas,  which  had  so  often 
been  searched  for  in  vain  on  the  other.  But  this  was  the  only  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Drake.    The  excessive  cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable  to  men 
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who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  tropical  heat,  obligi-ed  him  to  stop  short 
In  his  progress  towards  the  north ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  passage 
from  tlie  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that  quarter  is  a  point  still  un- 
ascertained.* 

From  this  period,  the  English  seem  to  hare  confided  in  their  own 
abilities  and  courage,  as  equal  to  any  naval  enterprise.  They  had  now 
visited  every  region  to  which  navigation  extended  in  that  age,  and  had 
rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute  for  naval  skill  m  its  most  splendid  ex- 
ploit. But  notwitbstandmg  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  oi 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  had  not  hitherto  attempted  any 
settlement  out  of  their  own  country.  Their  merchants  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  either  of  wealth  or  of  political  influence,  as  was 
requisite  towards  carrying  a  scheme  of  colonization  into  execution.  Per- 
sons of  noble  birth  were  destitute  of  the  ideas  and  information  which  might 
have  disposed  them  to  patronise  such  a  design.  The  growing  power  of 
Spain,  however,  and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
which  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V.  and  his  son,  naturally  turned  the 
attention  of  mankind  towards  the  importance  of  those  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted  for  that  pre-eminence. 
The  intercourse  between  Spain  and  England,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary;  the  resort  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  the  English  court,  while 
Philip  resided  there ;  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  became 
fashionable :  and  the  translation  of  several  histories  of  America  into  Eng- 
lish, diffused  gradually  through  the  nation  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
Solicy  of  Spain  in  planting  its  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it 
erived  from  them.  When  hosiilities  commenced  between  Elizabetli  and 
Philip,  the  prospect  of  annoying  Spain  by  sea  opened  a  new  career  to  tht 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  English  nobility.  Almost  every  eminent  leader 
of  the  age  aimed  at  distinguishing  himself  by  naval  exploits.  That  service, 
and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries,  the 
establishment  of  distant  colonies,  and  the  enriching  of  commerce  by  new 
commodities,  became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank. 

In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  causes,  the  English  began  seriously 
to  form  plans  of  settling  colonies  in  those  parts  of  America  which  hitherto 
they  had  only  visited.  The  projectors  and  patrons  of  these  plans  were 
mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influence.  Anion^'  them.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
of  Compton  in  Devonshire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction  due 
to  the  conductor  of  the  first  English  colony  to  America.  He  had  early 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  military  services  both  in  France  and 
Ireland ;  and  having  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs,  he 
published  a  discourse  concerning  the  probability  of  a  north-west  passage, 
which  discovered  no  inconsiderable  portion  both  of  learning*  and  ingenuity, 
mingled  with  the  enthusiasm,  the  credulity,  and  the  sanguine  expectatioas 
which  incite  men  to  new  and  hazardous  undertakings.!  With  those  talents 
be  was  deemed  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  establishing  a  new 
colony,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  ^ueen  letters  patent  [June  11, 1570,] 
vesting  in  him  sufficient  powers  for  this  purpose. 

As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colony  granted  by  the  crown  of  England, 
the  articles  in  it  merit  particular  attention,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that 
a^e  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such  settlements.  Elizabeth  autho)  zcs 
him  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  un- 
occupied by  any  Christian  prince  or  people.  She  vests  in  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever,  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those  countries 
whereof  he  shall  take  possession.  She  permits  such  of  her  subjects  as 
were  willing  to  accompany  Gilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
Qountries  which  he  shall  plant.    She  empowers  uim,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
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to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  judee  meet,  to  per 
sons  settled  there,  in  fee  simple,  according  to  the  laws  ol  England,  she 
ordains,  that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  of  tfic  crown  of 
England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore 
found  there.  She  confers  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assijg^ns,  the  complete 
jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other,  within  the  said  lands 
and  seas  thereunto  adjoining ;  and  as  their  common  safety  and  interest 
would  render  ^ood  government  necessary  in  their  new  settlements,  she 
gave  Gilbert,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  power  to  convict,  punish,  pardon, 
govern,  and  rule,  by  their  gooa  discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes 
capital  or  criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other,  all  persons  who  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  settle  within  the  said  countries,  accorditjg  to  such 
statutes,  laws,  and  ordinances,  as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
devised  and  established  for  their  better  government.  She  declared,  that 
all  who  settled  there  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens 
and  natives  of  England,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. And  finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to 
settle  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  iSir  Humphry  Gil- 
beit,  or  his  associates,  shall  have  occupied  during  the  space  of  six  years.* 

With  those  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the  high  notions  of  authority 
and  prerogative  prevalent  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
very  repugnant  to  more  recent  ideas  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  free  men, 
who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a  colony,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  associates, 
and  to  prepare  for  embarkation.  His  own  character,  and  the  zealous 
efforts  of  his  half  brother  Walter  Ralegh,  who  even  in  his  early  youth  dis- 
played those  splendid  talents,  and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create 
admiration  and  confidence,  soun  procured  him  a  sufficient  number  of  fol- 
lowers. But  his  success  was  not  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
countrymen,  or  to  the  expense  of  his  preparations.  Two  expeditions,  both 
of  which  he  conducted  in  person,  ended  disastrously  [1680J.  In  the  last 
he  himself  perished,  without  having  effected  his  intended  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  America,  or  performing  any  thing  more  worthy  of  notice,  than 
the  empty  formality  of  taking  possession  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign.  _  fne  dissensions  among  his  officers ;  the  licen- 
tious and  ungovernable  spirit  of  some  of  his  crew  ;  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  countries  which  he  purposed  to  occupy  ;  his  misfortune  in  approaching 
the  contine  it  too  far  towards  tiie  north,  where  the  inhospitable  coast  m 
Cape  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to  settle  ;  the  shipwreck  of  his  lai:gest 
vessel ;  and,  above  all,  the  scanty  provision  which  the  funds  of  a  private 
man  could  make  of  what  was  requisite  for  establishing  a  new  colony,  were 
the  true  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  must  be  imputed,  not 
to  any  deficiency  of  abilities  or  resolution  in  its  leader.t 

But  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme,  in  which  Gilber'  had  wasted  his  fortune, 
did  not  discourage  Ralegh.  He  adopted  all  his  brother's  ideas ;  and 
applying  to  the  Qjeeii,  in  whose  favour  he  stiX}d  high  at  that  time,  he  pro- 
cured a  pat'int  [March  26,  1584],  with  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  as 
ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  G  ilbert.|  Ralegh,  no  less  eager  to  execute 
than  io  undertake  the  scheme,  instantly  despatched  two  small  vessels 
[April  27],  under  the  command  of  Amadas  and  Barlow,  two  officers  of 
trust,  to  visit  the  countries  which  he  intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire  some 
previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their  soil,  and  productions.  In  ordef 
to  avoid  Gilbert's  error,  in  holding  too  far  north,  they  took  their  course  br 
the  Canaries  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  approached  the  Nortil 
American  continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Unfortunately,  their  chief 
researches  were  made  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name 
of  North  Carolina,  that  province  in  America  most  destitute  of  commodious 
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harbours.  They  touched  first  at  an  island,  which  they  call  Wokocon 
(probably  Ocakoke,)  situated  on  the  inlet  into  Pamplicoe  sound,  and  then 
at  Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Alberniarle  sound.  In  hot;  they  had  some 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  be  savages  with  all  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  life,  braveiy,  aversion  to  labour,  hos 
pitality,  a  propensity  to  admire,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange  their  rude 
productions  for  English  commodities,  especially  for  iron,  or  any  of  the 
useful  metals  of  which  they  were  destitute.  After  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  this  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas 
and  Barlow  returned  to  England  [Sept.  15],  with  two  of  the  natives,  and 
gave  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the  cliir?te,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  occupying  a  territoiy  sup'  rior,  so  far,  to  the  barren  regions 
towards  the  north  hitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  Viii^inia ;  as  a  memorbl  that  this  happy  discoveiy  had  been  made  under 
a  virgin  queen.* 

Their  report  encouraged  Ralegh  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  takir^ 
possession  of  such  an  inviting  property.  He  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven 
small  ships,  under  the  command  ot  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  a  man  of  honour 
able  birth,  and  of  courage  so  undaunted  as  to  be  conspicuous  even  in  that 
gallant  age.  But  the  spirit  of  that  predatory  war  which  the  English  carried 
on  against  Spain,  mingled  with  tnis  schenie  of  settlement ;  and  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  from  unacquaintance  with  a  more  direct  and  shorter 
course  to  North  America,  Greenville  sailed  by  the  West  India  islands. 
He  spent  some  time  in  cruising  among  these,  and  in  taking  prizes ;  so  that 
it  was  towards  the  close  of  June  before  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  He  touched  at  both  the  islands  where  Amadas  and  Barlow  had 
landed,  and  made  some  excursions  into  difilerent  parts  of  the  continent 
round  Pamplicoe  and  Albermarle  sounds.  But  as,  unfortunately,  he  did  not 
advance  far  enough  towards  the  north,  to  discover  the  noble  bay  of  Cheaa' 
peak,  he  established  the  colony  [Aug.  25],  which  he  left  on  the  island  oi 
Roanoke,  an  incommodious  station,  without  any  safe  harbour,  and  almost 
uninhabited.f 

This  colony  consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Lane,  assisted  by  some  men  of  note,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  Harlot,  an  eminent  mathematician.  Their  chief 
employment,  during  a  residence  of  nine  months,  was  to  obtain  a  more  extcn- 
sive  knowledge  of  the  country  ;  and  their  researches  were  carried  on  with 
greater  spirit,  and  reached  further  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
colony  so  feeble,  and  in  a  station  so  disadvantageous.  But  from  the  same 
impatience  of  indigent  adventurers  u>  acquire  fudden  wealth  which  gave 
a  wrong  direction  to  the  industiy  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  settlements,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  seem  to  have  considered  nothing  as  worthy  of 
attention  but  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  they  sought  for  wherever 
they  came :  these  they  inquired  after  with  unwearied  eagerness.  The 
savages  soon  discovered  the  favourite  objects  which  allured  *hem,  and  art- 
fully amused  them  with  so  many  tales  concerning  pearl  fisheries,  and  rich 
mines  of  various  metals,  that  Lane  and  his  companions  waste  i  their  time 
and  activity  in  the  chimerical  purauit  of  these,  instead  of  labouring;  to  raise 

f provisions  for  their  own  subsistence.  On  discovering  the  deceit  of  the 
ndians,  they  were  so  much  exasperated,  that  from  expostulations  and 
reproaches  they  proceeded  to  open  hostility  [1586].  The  supplies  of  pit" 
vision  which  tney  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  natlvtr?  were 
of  course  withdrawn.  Through  their  own  negligence  no  other  precaution 
had  been  taken  for  their  support.  Ralegh,  liaving  engaged  in  a  scheme 
too  expensive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been  able  to  send  them  that 
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nscruit  of  stores  with  which  Greenville  had  promised  to  furnish  them  early 
in  the  spring.  The  colony,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  and  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  famine,  was  preparii^  to  disperse  into  different 
districts  of  the  country  in  quest  of  food,  when  sir  Francis  Drake  appeared 
with  his  fleet  [June  1],  returning  from  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  toe  VVest  Indies.  A  scheme  which  he  formed,  of  furnishing 
Lane  and  his  associates  with  such  supplies  as  might  enable  them  to  reraaig 
with  comfort  in  their  station,  was  disappointed  by  a  sudden  storm,  in 
which  a  small  vessel  that  he  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  as  he  cquld  not  supply  them  with  another,  at  their  joint  request,  as  they 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  famine,  he  carried  them  home  to  England* 
[June  19]. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  English  settlements  in  the 
New  World ;  and,  after  exciting  high  expectations,  this  tirst  attempt  pro- 
duced no  effect  but  that  of  affording  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
couiitiT ;  as  it  enabled  Hariot,  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  tt> 
descriSe  its  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when 
compared  with  the  childish  and  marvellous  tales  published  by  several 
of  the  early  visitants  of  the  New  World.  There  is  another  consequence 
of  this  abortive  colony  Important  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  his* 
tory.  Lane  and  his  associates,  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
'"Hians,  had  acquired  a  relish  for  their  favourite  enjoyment  of  smoking 
'c  rco;  to  the  use  of  which,  the  credulity  of  that  people  not  only  ascribed 
-)  !' :  nd  imaginary  virtues,  but  their  superstition  considered  the  plant 
:£■..  n  a  gracious  gif\  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of  human  kind,  and  the 
...A  acceptable  offering  which  man  can  present  to  heaven.f  They  brought 
with  ihein  a  specimen  of  this  new  commodity  to  England,  and  taught  their 
countrymen  the  method  of  using  it ;  which  Ralegh  and  some  young  men  ot 
t'ashion  fondly  adopted.  From  imitation  of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and 
from  the  favourable  opinion  of  its  salutary  qualities  entertained  by  several 
physicians,  the  practice  spread  among  the  English.  The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  into  other  parts  of  Europe. 
This  habit  of  taking  tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  extremities  of 
the  north  t  ^  those  ofthe  south,  and  in  one  form  or  other  seems  to  be  ec^ually 
g^rateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  climate ;  and  by  a  singular  caprice  of 
the  human  species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  unexampled  (so  bewitching 
is  the  acquired  taste  for  a  weed  of  no  manifest  utility,  and  at  first  not  only 
unpleasant  but  nauseous),  that  it  has  become  almost  as  universal  as  the 
demands  of  those  appetites  originally  implanted  in  our  natuT^.  Smoking 
was  the  tirst  mode  of"  taking  tobacco  in  England  ;  and  we  leam  from  the 
comic  writers  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  that  this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplishments  6f  a 
roan  of  fashion  and  spirit. 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke,  a  small  bark,  despatched 
by  Ralegh  with  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  colony,  landed  at  the  plactt 
where  the  English  had  settled  ;  but  on  finding  it  deserted  by  their  coun- 
trymen they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly  gone,  when  Sir 
Richard  Greenville  appeared  with  three  ships.  After  searching  in  vain 
for  the  colony  which  ne  had  planted,  without  being  able  to  learn  what 
had  befallen  it,  he  lef\  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island. 
This  handful  of  men  was  soon  overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
savages.J 

Though  all  Ralegh's  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  in  Vii^inia  had  hitherto 
proved  abortive,  and  had  been  defeated  by  a  succession  of  disasters  and 
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disappointments,  neither  his  hopes  nor  resources  -.vere  exhausted.  Early 
in  the  following  year  [1607],  he  fitted  out  three  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  White,  who  carried  thither  a  colony  more  numerous  than 
that  which  had  been  settled  under  Lane.  On  their  arrival  in  Virginia, 
after  viewing  the  face  of  the  country  covered  with  one  continued  forest, 
which  to  them  appeared  an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was  occupied  only  by 
a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  they  discovered  that  they  were  destitute 
of  many  things  which  they  cfeenied  essentially  necessary  towards  their 
subsistence  in  such  an  uncumi  ortal  ile  situation ;  and  with  one  voice, requested 
White,  their  commander,  to  retu  "n  to  England,  as  the  person  among  them 
most  likely  to  solicit,  with  officacy,  the  supply  on  which  depended  the 
existence  of  the  colony.  White  landed  in  his  native  country  at  a  most 
unfavourable  season  for  the  negotiation  which  he  had  undertaken.  He 
found  the  nation  in  universal  alarm  at  the  formidable  preparations  of 
Philip  II.  to  invade  England,  and  collecting  all  its  force  to  oppose  the 
fleet  to  which  he  had  arrogantly  given  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 
Ralegh,  Greenville,  and  all  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  new  settlement, 
were  called  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  operations  of  a  year  [1688], 
equally  interesting  and  glorious  to  England.  Amidst  danger  so  imminent, 
and  during  a  contest  for  the  honour  of  their  sovereign  and  the  independence 
of  their  country,  it  was  impossible  to  attend  to  a  less  important  and  remote 
object.    The  unfortunate  colony  in  Roanoke  received  no  supply,  and 

Eerished  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  those  bar- 
arians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

During  the  remainaer  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  scheme  of  establigning  a 
colony  in  Virginia  was  not  resumed.  R.alegh,  with  a  most  aspiring  mind 
and  extraordinary  talents,  enlightened  by  knowledore  no  less  unconmion, 
had  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a  projector.  Allured  by  new  obiects, 
and  always  giving  the  preference  to  such  as  were  most  splendid  and 
arduous,  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  undertakings  so  vast  and  so  various  as 
to  be  far  beyond  his  power  <»f  accomplishing.  He  was  now  intent  on 
peopling  and  improving  a  large  c.istrict  of  country  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 
had  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Queen.  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  the 
scheme  of  fitting  out  a  powerful  armament  against  Spain,  in  order  to 
establish  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He  had  begun  to  form 
his  favourite  but  visionary  plan^  of  penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana, 
where  he  fondly  dreamed  of  taking  possession  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
flowing  from  the  richest  mines  in  the  New  World.  Amidst  this  multi 
plicity  of  projects,  of  such  promising  appearance,  and  recommended  bj 
novelty,  he  naturally  became  cold  towards  his  ancient  and  hitherto  unpro 
fitable  scheme  of  settling  a  colony  in  Virginia,  and  was  easily  induced  tt 
assign  his  right  of  property  in  that  country,  which  he  had  never  visited. 
together  with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his  patent,  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
and  a  company  of  merchants  in  London  [March,  1596].  This  company, 
satisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic  cr-ried  on  oy  a  few  small  barks,  made  no 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Thus,  after  a  period  of  a 
hundred  and  six  years  from  the  time  that  Cabot  discovered  North  America 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  that  Ralegh 
planted  »he  first  colony,  there  was  not  a  single  Englishman  settled  there  at 
the  demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
three 

I  have  already  explained  the  t  ause  of  this  during  the  period  previous  to 
the  accession  of'^EIizabeth.  Other  causes  produced  the  same  effect  under 
her  administration.  Thougn  for  one  half  of  her  reign  England  was  ensraged 
in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  enjoyed  that  perfect  security  which  i? 
friendly  to  its  progress  ;  though  the  glory  of  tier  later  years  gave  the 
highest  tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  national  spi'it ;  the  Queen  her- 
self, from  her  extreme  parsimony,  and  her  aversion  toaemand  extraordinary 
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supplies  of  her  subjects,  was  more  apt  to  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent 
gctiius  of  her  people.  Several  of  the  most  splendid  enterprises  in  her 
reign  were  concerted  and  executed  by  private  adventurers.  AH  the 
schemes  tor  colonization  were  carried  on  by  the  funds  of  individuab, 
without  anv  public  aid.  Even  the  felicity  of  her  government  was  averse 
to  the  estaolishment  of  remote  colonies.  So  powerful  is  the  attraction  ol 
our  native  soil,  and  such  our  fortunate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners  of 
our  own  country,  that  men  seldom  choose  to  abandon  it,  unless  they  be  driven 
away  by  oppression,  or  allured  hy  vast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.  But 
the  provmtes  of  America,  in  which  the  English  attempted  to  settle,  did 
not,  like  those  occupied  by  Spain,  invite  them  thither  by  any  appearance 
of  silver  or  gold  mmes.  All  their  hopes  of  gain  were  distant ;  and  they 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  earned  but  by  persevering  exertions  of  industry. 
The  maxims  of  Elizabeth's  administration  were,  in  their  general  tenor, 
so  popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  heavy  or  vexatious  hand  of  power.  It  seems  to  have  been  with 
difficulty  that  these  slender  bands  of  planters  were  collected,  on  which 
the  vviiters  of  that  age  bestow  the  name  of  the  first  and  second  Viiginian 
colonies.  The  fulness  of  time  for  English  colonization  was  not  yet 
arrived. 

But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of  England  [1603] 
hastened  its  approach.  James  was  hardly  seated  on  the  throne  before  he 
discovered  his  pacific  intentions,  and  he  soon  terminated  the  long  war 
which  had  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and  England,  by  an  amicable 
treaty.  From  that  period,  uninterrupted  tranquillity  continued  during  his 
reign.  Mmy  persons  of  high  rank,  and  of  ardent  ambition,  to  whom  the 
war  with  Spain  had  afforded  constant  employment,  and  presented  alluring 
prospects  not  only  of  fame  but  of  wealtn,  soon  became  so  impatient  ol 
languishing  at  home  without  occupation  or  object,  that  their  invention  was 
on  the  stretch  to  find  some  exercise  for  their  activitjy  and  talents.  To 
both  these  North  America  seemed  to  open  a  new  field,  and  schemes  oi 
carrying  colonies  thither  became  more  general  and  more  popular. 

A  voyage  undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Qjueen,  facilitated  as  well  as  encouraged  the  execution  of  these  schemes. 
He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  park  with  thirty-two  men.  Instead 
of  following  former  navigators  in  their  unnecessary  circuit  by  the  West 
India  isles  and  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  Gosnold  steered  due  west  as  nearly  as 
the  winds  would  permit,  and  was  the  first  English  commander  who  reacned 
America  by  this  shorter  and  more  direct  course.  That  part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  he  first  descried  was  a  promontoiy  in  theprovince  now  called 
Massachusets  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cfape  Cod.  Holding 
along  the  coast  as  it  stretched  towards  the  south-west,  ne  touched  at  two 
islands,  one  of  which  he  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  other  Elizabeth's 
Island ;  and  visited  the  adjoining  continent,  and  traded  with  its  inhabitants. 
He  and  his  companions  were  so  much  delighted  every  where  with  the 
inviting  aspect  oi  the  country,  that  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  a  part  of  them  consented  to  remain  there.  But  when  they  had 
leisure  to  reflect  ujion  the  fate  of  former  settlers  in  America,  they  retracted 
a  resolution  formed  in  the  first  warmth  of  their  admiration  ;  and  Gosnold 
returned  to  England  in  less  than  four  months  from  the  time  of  bis 
departure.* 

This  voyage  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear,  had  important 
effects.  The  English  now  discovered  the  aspect  of  the  American  coiitinen* 
to  be  extremely  inviting  far  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  they  had 
formerly  attempted  to  settle.  The  coast  of  a  vast  country,  stretching  through 
the  most  desiiable  climates,  lay  before  them.    The  richness  of  its  vii£ic 
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soil  promised  a  certain  recompense  to  their  industry.  In  its  interior  pro* 
vinces  unexpected  sources  of  vvealtii  might  open,  and  unknown  objects  o» 
cotnmerce  misht  be  found.  Its  distance  from  England  was  diminished 
almost  a  third  part  by  the  new  course  which  Gosnold  had  pointed  out, 
Plans  for  establishing  colonies  began  to  be  ibnned  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  before  these  were  ripe  for  execution,  one  small  vessel  was 
sent  out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  another  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gosnold's  account 
of  the  country  was  to  be  considered  as  a  just  representation  of  its  state, 
or  as  the  exag{|;erated  description  of  a  fond  discovei-er.  Both  returned 
with  a  full  confirmation  of  his  veracity,  and  with  the  addition  of  so  many 
new  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  country,  acauired  by  a  more  extensive 
view  of  it,  as  greatly  increased  the  desire  of  planting  it. 

The  most  active  and  efficacioui>  promoter  ot  this  was  Richard  Hakluyt, 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  whom  England  is  more  indebted  for  its 
American  possessions  than  to  any  man  of  that  age.  Formed  under  a  kins- 
man of  the  same  name,  eminent  for  naval  and  commercial  knowledge,  he 
imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  applied  early  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
navigation.  These  favourite  sciences  engrossed  hia  attention,  and  to  diffuse 
a  relish  for  them  was  the  great  object  of  his  life.  In  order  to  excite  his 
countrymen  to  naval  enterprise,  by  flattering  their  national  vanity,  he 
publisned,  in  the  year  one  thousand  Ave  hundred  and  eighty-mne,  his 
valuable  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  En^lisnnien.  In 
order  to  supply  them  with  what  information  might  be  derived  from  th(! 
experience  of  the  most  successful  foreign  navigators,  he  translated  sonoe  of 
the  best  accounts  of  the  prepress  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  (heir 
voyages  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  into  the  Ei^lish  tongue.  He  was 
consulted  with  respect  to  many  of  the  attempts  towards  discovery  or  colo- 
nization during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  corresponded  with 
the  officers  who  conducted  them,  directed  their  researches  to  proper  o!)jec1s, 
and  published  the  history  of  their  exploits.  By  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
a  person  equally  respected  by  men  of  rank  and  men  of  business,  many  of 
ooth  orders  formed  an  association  to  establish  colonies  in  America,  and 
petitioned  the  king  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  warrant  the  execution 
)f  their  plans. 

James,  who  prided  himself  on  his  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  consider  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  colonies,  at  a  time  when  he  patronized  his  scheme 
for  planting  them  in  some  of  the  ruder  provinces  ot  his  ancient  kingdom, 
with  a  view  of  introducing  Industry  and  civilization  there,*  was  now  no 
less  fond  of  directing  the  active  genius  of  his  English  subjects  towards 
occupations  not  repugnant  to  his  own  pacific  maxims,  and  listened  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  their  apolication.  But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of 
the  American  continent  oegan  now  to  be  better  known,  a  grant  of  the 
whole  of  such  a  vast  region  to  any  one  body  of  men,  however  respectable, 
appeared  to  him  an  act  of  impolitic  and  profuse  liberality.  For  this  rea- 
son he  divided  that  portion  of  North  America,  which  stretches  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  fifty-fif\h  degree  of  latitude,  into  two  districts  nearly 
equal  :  the  one  called  the  first  or  south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  the 
second  or  north  colony  [April  10,  1616].  He  authorized  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  HaKluyt,  and  their  associates,  mostly 
resident  in  London,  to  settle  any  part  of  the  former  which  they  should 
choose,  and  vested  in  them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land  extending  aloni; 
the  coast  fifly  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their  first  habitation.  aii9 
reaching  into  the  interior  countiy  a  hundred  miles.  The  latter  districl  he 
allotted,  as  the  place  nf  settlement  to  sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
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chants  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  in  the  west  of  England,  with 
a  similar  grant  of  territory.  Neither  the  monarch  who  issued  tnis  charter, 
nor  his  subjects  who  received  it,  had  any  conception  that  tbev  were  pro- 
ceedii^  to  lay  the  foundation  of  mighty  and  opulent  states.  What  James 
granted  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  charter  of  corporation  to  a  trading 
company,  empowering  the  members  of  it  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to 
act  as  a  body  politic.  But  as  the  object  for  which  they  associated  was 
new,  the  plan  established  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  uncom- 
mon. Instead  of  the  power  usually  granted  to  corporations,  of  electing 
officers  and  framing  by-)iws  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  operations,  the 
supreme  govemt'^ent  <  "  colonies  to  be  settled  was  vested  in  a  council 
resident  in  En^'  J,  to  ^  'med  by  the  king,  ace  '.•<..>  to  such  laws  and 
ordinances  as  i>uv.-.d  be  g. .  -ii  under  his  sign  inanua^ ,  and  the  subordinate 
jurisdiction  was  committed  to  a  council  resident  in  America,  which  was 
likewise  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  act  conformably  to  his 
instructions.  To  this  important  clause,  which  regulated  the  form  of  their 
constitution,  was  added  Ine  concession  of  several  immunities  to  encourage 
persons  to  settle  in  the  intended  colonies.  Some  of  those  were  the  .same 
which  had  been  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Ralegh  ;  such  as  the  securing  to 
the  emigrants  anathcir  descendants  all  the  rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had  been  born  in  England  ;  and  grant- 
ing them  the  privilege  of  holding  their  lands  in  America  by  the  freest  and 
least  burdensome  tenure.  Others  were  more  favourable  than  those  granted 
by  Elizabeth.  He  permitted  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
or  commerce  of  the  new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the 
space  of  seven  years,  without  paying  any  duty ;  and,  as  a  further  incite- 
ment to  industiy,  he  granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  other  natioas,  and 
appropriated  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  for  twenty-one 
years,  as  a  fund  for  tne  benefit  of  the  colony.'* 

In  this  singular  charter,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  little  attended 
to  by  the  historians  of  America,  some  articles  are  q3  unfavourable  to  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  as  others  are  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  state.  By 
placing  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  guided  by  its  instructions,  every  person  settling  in  America 
seems  to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege  of  a  free  man ;  by  the 
unlimited  permission  of  trade  with  foreigners,  the  parent  state  is  deprived 
of  that  exclusive  commerce  which  has  been  deemed  the  chief  advantage 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  colonies.  But  in  the  infancy  of  colo- 
nization, and  without  the  guidance  of  observation  or  experience,  the  ideas 
of  men,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  forming  new  settlements,  were  not 
fully  unfolded  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period  when  they  could  not 
foresee  the  future  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  communities  which  they 
were  about  to  call  into  existence,  they  were  ill  qualified  to  concert  the  best 
plan  for  governing  them.  Besides,  the  English  of  that  age,  accustomed  tc 
the  high  prerogative  and  arbitrary  rule  of  their  monarchs,  were  not  ani- 
mated with  such  liberal  sentiments,  either  concerning  their  own  personal  or 
political  rights,  as  have  become  familiar  in  the  more  mature  and  improved 
state  of  their  constitution. 

Without  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  proprietors  of  both  colonies  prepared 
to  execute  their  respective  plans  j  and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter, 
which  would  now  be  rejected  with  disdain  as  a  violent  invasion  of  the 
sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the  first  permanent  settlements  of 
the  English  in  America  were  established.  From  this  period,  the  progrew 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Vii^inia  and  New  England  forms  a  regular  and 
connected  story.  The  former  in  the  south,  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may 
be  considered  as  the  original  and  parent  colonies  ;  in  imitation  of  which, 
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and  under  whose  shelter,  all  the  others  have  been  successively  [Aantcd  and 
reared. 

The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and  New  England  were  made  by 
very  feeble  bodies  of  emigrants.  As  these  settled  under  great  disadvan* 
tages,  among  tribes  of  savages,  and  in  an  uncultivated  desert ;  as  *hey 
atUiined  gradually,  aAer  long  struggles  and  many  disasters,  to  that  maturity 
of  strengU),  and  order  of  policy,  which  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
respectable  states,  the  history  of  their  persevering  efforts  merits  parbcular 
attention.  It  will  exhibit  a  spectacle  no  less  striking  than  instructive,  and 
presents  an  opportunity  which  rarely  occurs,  of  contemplating  a  society  in 
the  first  moment  of  its  political  existence,  and  of  observing  now  its  spirit 
forms  in  its  infant  state,  how  its  principles  begin  lo  unfold  as  it  advances, 
and  how  those  characteristic  qualities  which  distinguish  its  maturer  age 
are  successively  acquired.  The  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  other 
English  colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when  the  importance  of  such  pos- 
sessions w^s  better  understood,  and  effected  by  more  direct  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  parent  state,  is  less  interesting.  I  shall  therefore  relate 
the  history  of  the  two  original  colonies  in  detail.  With  respect  to  the  sub- 
sequent settlements,  some  more  general  observations  concerning  the  time, 
the  motives,  and  circumstances  of  their  establishment  will  be  sufficient. 
I  begin  with  the  history  of  Virgmia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 

Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became  proprietors  in  the  company 
which  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia,  its  liinds  seem  not  to  have 
been  coasiderable,  and  its  first  effort  was  certainly  extremely  feeble.  A 
small  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  the  command  oi 
Captain  Newport,  sailed  [Dec.  t9]  with  a  hundred  and  five  men  destined 
to  remain  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  were  of  respectable  families, 
particularly  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several  officers 
who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Newport,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  follo\ved  the  ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies, 
and  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  months  [April  26, 
1607].  But  he  approached  it  with  better  fortune  than  an}'  former  navi- 
(;ator;  for,  having  been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a  storm,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Roanoke,  the  place  of  his  destination,  the  first  land  he  discovered 
was  a  promontory  which  he  called  Cape  Heniy,  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.  The  English  stood  directly  into  that  spacious  inlet, 
which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  enter  ;  and  as  they  advanced,  contem- 
plated, with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  grand  reservoir, 
into  which  are  poured  the  waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers,  which  not  only 
diffuse  fertility  through  that  district  of  America,  but  open  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country  to  navigation,  and  render  a  commercial  intercourse  more 
extensive  and  commodious  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  ^lobe.  New- 
port, keeping  along  the  southern  shore,  sailed  up  a  river  which  the  natives 
called  Powhatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  James  River.  After 
viewing  its  banks,  during  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they 
all  concluded  that  a  country,  where  safe  and  convenient  harbours  seemed 
to  be  numerous,  would  be  a  more  suitable  station  for  a  trading  colony  than 
the  shoaly  and  dangerous  coast  to  the  south,  on  which  their  countrymen 
had  formerly  settled.  Here  then  they  determined  to  abide  ;  and  linving 
chosen  a  proper  spot  for  their  residence,  they  gave  this  infant  settlement 
the  name  of  James  Town,  which  it  still  retains ;  and  though  it  has  never 
become  either  populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast  of  being  the  most  ancient 
habitation  of  the  English  in  the  New  World.  But  however  well  chosen 
the  situation  might  be,  the  members  of  the  colony  were  far  from  availing 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  Violent  animosities  had  broke  out  among 
some  of  their  leaders,  during  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  These  did  not  sub 
tide  on  their  arrival  there      The  first  deed  of  the  council,  which  assumec" 
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the  ^remment  in  virtue  of  a  commission  brought  from  Eneland  under  the 
seal  of  the  company,  and  opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was  an 
act  of  injustice.    Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  council,  was  excluded  from  his  seat  at  the  board,  oy  the  mean  jealouqr 
of  his  colleagues,  and  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man, 
but  of  one  suspected  and  watched  b^  his  superiors.    This  aiminution  ot 
bis  influence,  and  restraint  on  his  activity,  was  an  essential  injuiy  to  the 
colony,  which  at  that  juncture  stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  both.    For  soon 
after  they  began  to  settle,  the  English  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
natives,  partly  by  their  own  indiscretion,  and  partly  by  the  suspicion  and 
ferocity  of  those  barbarians.    And  although  the  Indians,  scattered  over  the 
countries  adjacent  to  James  Kiver,  were  divided  into  independent  tribes, 
so  extremely  feeble  that  hardly  one  of  them  could  muster  above  two  hun- 
dred warriors,*  they  teased  and  annoyed  an  infant  colony  by  their  inces- 
saii  hostilities.     To  this  was  added  a  calamity  still  more  areadful ;  the 
stock  of  provisions  left  lor  their  subsistence,  on  the  departure  of  their  ships 
for  England  [June  15],  was  so  scanty  and  of  such  bad  quality,  that  a 
scarcity,  approaching  almost  (o  absolute  famine,  soon  followed,    such  poor 
unwholesome  fare  brought  on  diseases,  the  violence  of  which  was  so  much 
increased  by  the  sultry  neat  of  the  climate,  and  the  moisture  of  a  country 
covered  with  wood,  that  before  the  beginning  of  September  one  half  of 
their  number  died,  and  most  of  the  survivors  were  sickly  and  dejected, 
in  such  trying  extremities,  the  comparative  powers  of  every  individual  are 
discovered  and  called  forth,  and  each  naturally  takes  tnat  station,  and 
assumes  that  ascendant,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force  of 
mind.     Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  Smith,  and  all  willingly 
devolved  on  him  that  authority  of  which  they  had  formerly  deprived  him. 
His  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  wild  romantic  spirit  cha- 
racteristic of  military  adventurers  in  that  age,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  such 
a  situation.    The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunately  still  unim- 
paired by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never  appalled  by  danger.  He  instantly 
adopted  the  only  plan  that  could  save  them  from  destruction.     He  began 
by  surrounding  James  Town  with  such  rude  fortifications  as  were  a  suffi- 
cient defence  against  the  assaults  of  savages.    He  then  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment,  in  quest  of  their  enemies.    Some  tribes  he 
gained,  by  caresses  and  presents,  and  procured  from  them  a  supply  of 
provisions.    Others  he  attacked  with  open  force ;  and  defeating  them  on 
every  occasion,  whatpvpr  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled 
them  to  impart  lo  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores.    As  the  recoin 
pense  of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contentment 
re-established  in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring ;  but  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  surprised  by  a  numerous  body 
of  Indians,  and  in  making  his  escape  from  them,  after  a  gallant  defence,  he 
sunk  to  the  neck  in  a  swatnp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender.    I'hough  he 
knew  well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prisoners  of  savages,  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.    He  showed  those  who  had  taken 
him  captive  a  manner's  compass,  and  amused  them  with  so  many  wonder- 
ful accounts  of  its  virtues  as  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  veneration, 
which  be^an  to  operate  very  powerfully  in  his  favour.    They  led  him, 
however,  in  triumph  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  conducted 
him  at  last  to  Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  Sachim  in  that  part  ot 
Virginia.    There  the  doom  of  death  being  pronounced,  he  was  leu  to  the 

Elace  of  execution,  and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal 
low,  when  that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  women  to  their  Eunw 
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pean  invaders,  the  beneficial  efTccts  of  which  the  Spaniards  often  expe- 
rienceii,  interposed  in  his  behalf.  The  favourite  daughter  of  Powhatan 
rushed  in  between  him  and  the  executioner,  and  b^  her  entreaties  and 
tears  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  'J  be  beneficence  of  his 
deliverer,  whom  the  early  Englisn  writers  dignify  with  the  title  of  the 
Princess  Pocahunlas,  did  not  terminate  here ;  she  soon  after  procured  his 
liberty,  and  sent  from  tim<i  to  time  seasonable  presents  of  provisions." 

Smith,  on  his  return  to  James  Town,  found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirtv- 
eight  persons,  who,  in  despair  were  preparing  to  abandon  a  country  which 
did  not  seem  destined  to  be  the  habitation  ofEnglishmen.  He  employed 
caresses,  threats,  and  even  violence,  in  order  to  prevent  tliem  from  executing 
this  fatal  resolution.  With  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  so 
long,  that  the  succour  anxiously  expected  from  England  arrived.  Plenty 
was  instantly  restored ;  a  hundred  new  planters  were  added  to  their 
number  :  and  an  ample  stock  of  whatever  was  requisite  for  clearing  and 
sowing  the  ground  was  delivered  to  them.  But  an  unlucky  incident  turned 
their  attention  from  that  species  of  industry  which  alone  could  render  their 
situation  comfortable.  In  a  small  stream  of  water  that  issued  from  a  bank 
of  sand  near  James  Town,  a  sediment  of  some  shining  mineral  substance, 
which  had  some  resemblance  of  gold,  was  discovered.  At  a  time  when 
the  precious  metals  were  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and  only  valuable 
productions  of  the  New  World,  when  every  mountain  was  supposed  to 
contain  a  treasure,  and  every  rivulet  was  searched  for  its  golden  sands, 
this  appearance  was  fondly  considered  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  mine. 
Every  band  was  eager  to  dig ;  large  quantities  of  this  glittering  dust  jweie 
amassed.  From  some  assay  of  its  nature,  made  by  an  artist  as  unskilful 
as  his  companions  were  credulous,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich. 
"  There  was  now,"  says  Smith,  "  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold, 
wash  gold,  refine  gola."t  With  this  imaginary  wealth  the  first  vessel 
returning  to  Englainl  was  loaded,  while  the  culture  of  the  land  and  every 
useful  occupation  were  totally  neglected. 

The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  soon  felt.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  provident  activity  of  Smith,  in  procuring  corn  from  the  natives  by  traffic 
or  by  force,  the  colony  b^an  to  suffer  as  much  as  formerly  from  scarcity 
of  food,  and  was  wasted  by  the  same  distempers.  In  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  relief,  Smith  proposed,  as  they  had  not  hitherto  extended  their 
researches  beyond  tne  countries  contiguous  to  James  River,  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  the  more  remote  tribes,  and  to  examine  into  the  state  ol 
culture  and  population  among  them.  The  execution  of  this  arduous  design 
oe  undertook  himself,  in  a  small  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crew,  and  a  very 
scanty  stock  of  provisions.  He  be^an  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles,  and  m 
twodfifferent  excursions,  which  continued  above  four  months,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  the  river  Susquehannah,  which  flows  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
de  visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the  east  and  west  shores ;  he  entered 
tnost  of  the  considerable  creeks ;  he  sailed  up  many  of  the  ^reat  rivers  an 
for  as  their  falls.  He  traded  with  some  tribes ;  he  fought  with  others ;  he 
observed  the  nature  of  the  territory  which  they  occupied,  their  mode  of 
subsistence,  the  peculiarities  in  their  manners ;  and  left  among  all  a  won 
derful  admiration  eilher  of  the  beneficence  or  valour  of  the  English.  Alter 
sailing  above  three  thousand  miles  in  a  paltir  vessel,  ill  fitted  for  such  an 
eitensive  navigation,  duri"??:  which  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
*8  well  as  the  patience  with  which  he  endured,  and  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  surmounted  them,  equal  whatever  is  related  of  the  celebrated 
Spanish  discoverers  in  their  most  daring  enterprises,  he  returned  to  James 
Town;  he  brought  with  bim  an  account  o/  that  large  portion  of  the 
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American  continent  now  comprehended  in  the  two  provinces  of  Vinrinb 
and  Maryland,*  so  full  and  exact,  that  after  the  progress  of  information  and 
research  for  a  century  and  a  half,  his  map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of 
both  couiitries,  and  ii  the  original  upon  which  all  subsequent  delineations 
and  descriptions  have  been  formed.! 

But  whatever  pleasing  prospect  of  future  benefit  might  open  upon  this 
complete  discovery  of  a  country  fornried  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of  an 
exclusive  commerce,  it  alforded  but  little  relief  for  their  present  wants. 
The  colony  still  depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  from  the 
natives  ;  as,  after  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  industry,  haraly  thirty  acres 
of  gn)und  were  yet  cleaied  so  as  to  be  capable  of  culture.^  By  Smith's 
attention,  however,  the  stores  of  the  Englisn  were  so  regularly  filled  that 
for  some  time  they  felt  no  considerable  distress  ;  and  at  this  juncture  a 
chani^e  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  company,  which  seemed  to 
pronnse  an  increase  of  their  security  and  happiness.  That  supreme  di- 
rection of  all  the  company's  operations,  which  the  King  by  his  charter  had 
reserved  to  himself,  discouraged  persons  of  rank  or  property  from  becoming 
members  of  a  society  so  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  crown. 
Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  James,  he  granted  them  a  new  ciiarter 
[May  23, 1609],  with  more  ample  privileges.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  ;  he  rendered  the  powers  of  the  company,  as  a  corporation, 
more  explicit  and  complete ;  he  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council 
resident  in  Virginia  ;  he  vested  the  government  entirely  in  a  council  re- 
siding in  Iiondon  ;  he  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  company  the  ri^ht 
of  electing  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  this  council,  by  a  majority 
of  voices  ;  he  authorized  this  council  to  establish  such  laws,  orders,  and 
forms  of  e;ovemiTient  and  magisti;icy,  for  the  colony  and  plantation,  as  they 
in  their  discretion  should  think  t<>  be  fittest  for  the  ^ood  of  the  adventurers 
and  inhabitants  there ;  he  empowered  them  to  nominate  a  governor  to  have 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  colony ;  and  to  carry  their  orders  into 
execution.§  In  consequence  of  these  concessions,  the  company  having 
acquired  the  power  of  regulating  all  its  own  transactions,  the  number  of 
proprietors  iix:reascd,  and  among  them  we  find  the  most  respectable  names 
in  tne  nation. 

The  first  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  appoint  Lord  Delaware  go- 
vernor and  captain-general  of  their  colony  in  Virginia.  To  a  person  of 
his  rank  those  high  sounding  titles  could  be  no  allurement ;  and  by  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pnjgress  and  state  of  the  settlement,  he 
knew  enough  of  the  labour  and  difficulty  with  which  an  infant  colony  is 
reared,  to  expect  any  thing  but  anxiety  and  care  in  dischar^ii^  the  duties 
of  that  delicate  office.  But,  from  zealto  promote  an  establishment  which 
he  expected  to  prove  so  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  willini!;  to 
relinquish  all  the  comforts  of  an  honourable  station,  to  undertake  a  long 
voyage  to  settle  in  an  uncultivated  region,  destitute  of  every  accommoda- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  where  he  foresaw  that  toil, 
and  trouble,  and  danger  awaited  him.  But  as  he  could  not  immediately 
leave  England,  the  council  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Summers,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  and 
the  latter  admiral,  with  nine  ships  and  five  hundred  planters.  They 
carried  with  them  commissions  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  super- 
sede the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  council,  to  proclaim  Lord  Delaware 
governor,  and  until  he  should  arrive,  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs 
into  their  own  hands.  A  violent  hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in  which 
Gates  and  Summers  had  embrirked  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  stranded 
it  on 
at  James 


the  coast  of  Bermudas  [Aug-  11].    The  other  ships  arrived  safely 
imes  Town.    But  the  fate  oftheir  commanders  was  unknown.    Their 
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commission  for  new  modelling  the  government,  and  all  other  public  i)apen, 
were  Kuppoaed  to  be  lost  toirether  with  them.  The  present  form  of 
government,  hov^ever,  was  held  to  be  abolished.  ^0  legal  warrant  could 
be  produced  for  establishing  any  other.  Smith  was  not  in  a  cutidition  at 
this  juncture  to  assert  his  own  ri^h:s,  or  to  act  with  his  wonted  vigour. 
By  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  had  been  so  miserably 
scorched  and  manglca  that  he  was  incapable  of  moving,  and  nnder  the 
necessity  of  committing  himself  to  the  guidance  of  nis  friends,  who 
carried  him  aboard  one  of  the  ships  returnmg  to  England,  in  hopes  that 
be  might  recover  by  more  skilful  treatment  than  he  could  meet  with  in 
Virginia.* 

After  his  departure,  every  thin^  tended  fast  to  the  wildest  anarchy. 
Faction  and  discontent  had  oAen  risen  so  high  amon^  the  old  settlers  that 
they  could  hardly  be  kept  within  bounds.  The  spirit  of  the  new  comers 
was  too  ungovernable  to  bear  any  restraint.  Several  amon^  them  of  better 
rank  were  such  dissipated  hopeless  young  men,  as  their  friends  were  glad 
to  send  out  in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them  in  a  foreign 
land.  Of  the  lower  order  many  were  so  profligate,  or  desperate,  that  their 
country  was  happy  to  throw  them  out  as  nuisances  in  society.  Such  per- 
sons were  little  capable  of  the  regular  subordination,  the  strict  economy, 
and  persevering  industry,  which  their  situation  required.  The  Indians 
observing  their  misconduct,  and  that  every  precaution  for  sustenance  or 
safety  was  ncf^lected,  not  only  withheld  the  supplies  of  provisions  which 
they  were  accustomed  lo  furnish,  but  harassed  them  with  continual  hos- 
tilities. All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from  the  stores  which  the>-  had 
brought  from  England ;  these  were  soon  consumed ;  then  the  domestic 
animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  country  were  devoured  ;  and  by  this  in- 
considerate waste,  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine,  as  no 
only  to  eat  the  most  nauseous  and  unwholesome  roots  and  berries,  but  to 
feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom  they  slew,  and  even  on  those  of 
their  companions  who  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  such  complicated  dis- 
tress. In  less  than  six  months,  of  five  hundred  persons  whom  Stnith  left  in 
Virginia,  only  sixty  remained ;  and  these  so  feeble  and  dejected  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  for  ten  days,  if  succour  had  not  arrived  from  a 
quarter  whence  they  did  not  expect  It.t 

When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on  Bermudas,  fortunately 
not  a  single  person  on  board  their  ship  perished.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  provisions  and  stores  too,  was  saved,  and  in  that  deli§^htful  spot, 
Nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to  them  such  a  variety  of  her 
productions,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  sul)sisted  in  affluence  for  ten 
months  on  an  uninhabited  island.  Impatient,  however,  to  escape  from  a 
place  where  they  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  mankina,  they  set 
about  building  two  barks  with  such  tools  and  materials  as  they  had,  and 
by  amazing  efforts  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity  they  finished  them.  In 
these  they  embarked,  and  steered  directly  towards  Virginia,  in  hopes  of 
finding  an  ample  consolation  for  all  their  toils  and  danp;ers  in  the  embraces 
of  their  companions,  and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  flourishing  colony.  After 
a  more  prosperous  navigation  than  they  could  have  expected  in  their  ill 
constructed  vessels,  they  landed  at  .lames  Town  [May  23].  But  instead 
of  that  joyful  interview  for  which  they  fondly  looked,  a  sfjectacle  pre- 
sented it«elf  which  struck  them  with  horror.  They  beheld  the  miserable 
remainder  of  their  countrymen  emacinted  with  famine  and  sickness,  sunk 
in  despair,  and  in  their  figure  and  looks  rather  resembling  spectres  than 
human  beings.  As  Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  confidence  of  finding  plenty 
of  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought  with  them  no  larger  stock  man  was 
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tieeined  necessary  for  their  own  support  (lurinp:  the  voyage,  their  innliility 
to  afford  relief  to  llieir  countrymen  added  to  the  anguish  willi  whicli  tiiey 
viewed  this  unexpected  scene  of  distress.  Nothinc;  now  remained  hut  in- 
stantly toahandon  a  country  where  it  was  impossihie  to  8ui)sist  any  ioneer: 
and  tlKJUgh  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  stores  of  the  colony  when  added 
tu  what  remained  of  the  stock  brought  from  Bermudas,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  what  was  suthcient  to  support  them  for  sixteen  days,  at  the  most 
icanty  allowance,  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  Newfound- 
land, where  they  expected  to  be  relieved  by  their  countrymen  employe  . 
at  that  season  in  the  fishery  there.* 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the  labour  of  the  English,  in 
planting  this  colony,  as  vvell  as  all  their  hopes  of  benefit  from  its  liiture 
prosperity,  should  be  for  ever  lost.  Before  Gates  and  the  melancholy 
companions  of  his  voyage  had  reached  the  mouth  of  .lames  River,  they 
were  met  by  Lord  Delaware  with  three  ships,  that  broug'it  a  large  recruit 
of  provisions,  a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers,  an  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  delence  or  cultivation.  By  persuasion  and  authority  he  prevail  d 
on  them  to  return  to  James  Town,  where  they  found  their  tort,  their  ma- 
gazines, and  houses  eritire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  sou.e  hajpy 
chance,  had  i)reserved  from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of  Micir  dcpp  ••ire. 
A  society  so  feeble  and  disordered  in  its  frame  required  a  tende.  and 
skilful  hand  to  cherish  it,  and  restore  its  vigour.  This  it  I'ound  in  Lord 
Delaware :  he  searched  into  the  cauics  of  their  misfortunes,  as  far  as  he 
could  discover  them,  amidst  the  violence  of  their  mutual  accusations ;  but 
instead  of  exerting  his  power  in  punishing  crimes  that  were  past,  •.  f  fn- 
ployed  his  prudence  in  healing  their  dissensions,  and  in  guarding  a  iuiii*  a 
repetition  of  the  same  t'atal  errors.  By  unwearied  .issiduities,  by  i^ie 
respect  due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by  knowing  how  to 
mingle  severity  with  indulgence,  and  when  to  assume  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  as  well  as  when  to  display  the  gentleness  natural  to  his  own  temper, 
he  gjradually  reconciled  men  corrupted  b^  anarchy  to  subordination  and 
discipline,  he  turned  the  attention  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  industry, 
and  taught  the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and  dread  the  Englisli  name. 
Under  such  an  administration,  the  colony  began  once  more  to  assume  a 

E remising  appearance  ;  when  unhappily  lor  it,  a  complication  of  diseases 
rought  on  by  the  climate  obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  countryt 
[March  20,  1611];  the  government  of  which  he  committed  to  Mr.  Percy. 
He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  [May  lu]  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale ; 
in  whom  the  company  had  vested  more  absolute  authority  than  in  any  of 
liij  predecessors,  empowering  him  to  rule  by  martial  law ;  a  short  code  of. 
which,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  in  t'  o  Low  Countries,  the 
most  rigid  military  school  at  that  time  in  Europe, ♦'^^y  '  ;nt  out  with  him. 
This  system  of  government  is  so  violent  and  arbitrarj ,  that  even  the  Spa- 
niards themselves  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  into  their  settlements ; 
lor  among  them,  as  soon  as  a  plantation  began,  and  the  arts  of  peace  suc- 
ceeded to  the  operations  of  war,  the  jurisdicJijsn  of  the  civil  magistrate 
was  uniformly  established.  But  however  unccnstittJtional  or  oppressive 
this  may  appear,  it  was  adopted  by  the  a  ivice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
most  enlightened  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
age.|  The  company,  well  acquainted  with  the  inefficacy  of  every  metiiod 
which  they  had  hitherto  emj-loyed  for  restraining  the  unruly  mutinous 
spirits  which  they  had  to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  had  the 
sanction  of  such  high  authority  to  recommend  it.  Happily  for  the  colony, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was  intrusted  with  this  dangerous  power,  exercised 
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It  with  pnidence  and  moderation.  By  the  vigour  which  the  sutnmaiy 
mode  of  military  punishment  gave  to  his  administration,  he  introduced  into 
the  colony  more  perfect  order  than  had  ever  been  established  there ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  tempered  hts  vigour  with  so  much  discretion,  that  no 
alarm  seems  to  have  been  given  by  this  formidable  innovation.* 

The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  began  to  assume  induced  thn 
king  to  issue  a  new  charter  for  the  encouragement  of  the  adventurers  [March 
12,  1612],  by  which  he  not  only  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  ami 
prolonged  the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  of  duties  on  the  commodi- 
ties  exported  by  them,  but  granted  them  more  extensive  property,  as  well 
as  more  ample  jurisdiction.  All  the  islands  lying  withm  tnree  hundred 
leagues  of  the  coast  were  annexed  to  the  province  of  Virginia.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  company  took  possession  of  Bermudas  and  the  other 
small  islands  discovered  bjr  Gates  and  Summers,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  to  send  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  colony  at  James 
Town.  The  expense  of  those  extraordinair  efforts  was  defrayea  ly  the 
profits  of  a  lottery,  which  amounted  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
This  expedient  they  were  authorized  to  employ  by  their  new  charter;! 
and  it  is  remarkable,  as  the  first  instance  in  the  English  history  of  any  public 
countenance  given  to  this  pernicious  seducing  mode  of  levying  money. 
But  the  House  of  Commons,  which  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  beean 
to  observe  every  measure  of  government  with  jealous  attention,  having 
remonstrated  against  the  institution,  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  James 
recalled  the  license  under  the  sanction  of  which  it  had  been  established.| 

By  the  severe  discipline  of  martial  law,  the  activity  of  the  colotiists  was 
forced  into  a  proper  direction,  and  exerted  itself  in  useful  industry.  This, 
aided  by  a  fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate,  soon  enabled  them  to  raise 
such  a  fare;e  stock  of  provisions,  that  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  trust 
for  subsistence  to  the  precarious  supplies  which  they  obtained  or  extorted 
from  the  Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  English  became  more  independent, 
the  natives  courted  their  friendship  upon  more  equal  terms.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  were  quickly  felt.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty 
with  one  of  their  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  situated  on  the  river 
Chickahominy,  in  which  thej[  consented  to  acknowledge  themselves  sub- 

i'ects  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  assume  henceforth  the  name  of  Eng- 
ishmen,  to  send  a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistitnce  of  the  English 
as  often  as  they  took  the  field  against  any  enemy,  and  to  deposite  annually 
a  stipulated  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  the  storehouses  of  the  co!ony.^ 
An  event,  which  the  early  historians  of  Viiginia  relate  with  peculia;  satis- 
faction, prepared  the  way  for  this  union.  Pocahuntas,  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  great  Chief  Powhatan,  to  whose  intercession  Captain 
Smith  was  indebted  for  his  life,  persevered  in  her  partial  attachment  to 
the  English ;  and  as  she  frequently  visited  their  settlements,  where  she 
was  always  received  with  respectful  hospitality,  her  admir.ition  of  their 
arts  and  'manners  continued  to  increase.  During  this  intercourse,  her 
beauty,  which  is  represented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  her  countrywomen, 
made  such  impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  a  young  man  of  rank  in 
the  colony,  that  he  warmly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband. 
Where  manners  are  simple,  courtship  is  not  tedious.  Neither  artifice  pre- 
vents, nor  ceremony  forbids,  the  heart  from  declaring  its  sentiments 
Pocahuntas  readily  gave  her  consent ;  Dale  encouraged  the  alliance,  and 
Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  it.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp ;  and  from  that  period  a  friendly  correspondence  sub- 
sisted between  the  colony  and  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Powhatan,  or  that 
stood  in  awe  of  his  power.    Rolfe  and  his  princess  (for  by  that  name  the 
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writers  of  the  last  age  always  distinguish  her,)  set  out  for  England,  where 
she  was  received  hy  James  and  his  Q,ueen  with  the  respect  suited  to  her 
birtl).  Being  careiullj^  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
she  was  publicly  baptized,  but  died  a  few  years  after,  on  her  return  to 
America,  leaving  one  son,  from  whom  are  sprung  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  in  Vii^inia,  who  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  race  of 
the  ancient  rulers  of  their  country.*  But  notwithstanding  the  visible  good 
effect?  of  that  alliance,  none  of  Rolfe's  countrymen  seem  to  have  imitated 
♦hfc  example  which  he  set  them,  of  intermarrying  with  the  natives.  Of  all 
he  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  America,  the  English  have  availed 
themselves  the  least  of  this  obvious  method  of  conciliating  the  affection  of 
its  original  inhabitants ;  and,  either  from  the  shyness  conspicuous  in  their 
national  character,  or  from  the  vyant  of  that  pliant  facility  of  manners  which 
accotnii'.odates  itself  to  every  situation,  they  have  been  more  averse  than 
the  French  and  Portuguese,  or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  incorporating  with 
the  native  Americans.  The  Indians,  courting  such  a  union,  offered  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  their  new  guests :  and  when  they  did  not  accept 
of  the  proffered  alliance,  thejr  naturally  imputed  it  to  pride,  and  to  their 
contempt  of  them  as  an  inferior  order  of  beiiigs.f 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procured  by  the  alliance  with  Pow- 
hatan, an  important  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  the  colonjy.  Hitheito 
no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had  been  established.  The  fields  that 
were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  colonists ;  their 
product  was  carried  to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed  weekly 
to  every  famjly,  according  to  its  number  and  exigencies.  A  society,  des- 
titute of  the  first  advantages  resulting  from  social  union,  was  not  formed  to 
prosper.  Industry,  when  not  excited  by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  was 
acquired  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion.  The  head  had  no 
inducement  to  contrive,  nor  the  hand  to  labour.  The  idle  and  improvident 
trusted  entirely  to  what  was  issued  from  the  common  store  ;  the  assiduity 
even  of  the  sober  and  attentive  relaxed,  when  they  perceived  that  others 
were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toil ;  and  it  was  computed,  that  the  united 
industry  of  the  colony  did  not  accoir.plish  as  much  work  in  a  week  as 
might  have  been  performed  in  a  day,  if  each  individual  had  laboured  on 
his  own  account.  In  order  to  remedy  this.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  into  small  lots,  and  granted  one  of  these  to 
each  individual  in  full  property.  From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  recompense,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress.  The 
articles  of  primary  necessity  were  cultivated  with  so  much  attention  as 
secured  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were 
formed  as  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence  into  the  colony  .J 

The  industrious  spirit  which  began  to  rise  among  the  planters  was  soon 
directed  towards  a  new  object ;  and  they  applied  to  it  for  some  tinue  with 
such  inconsiderate  ardour  as  was  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  The 
culture  of  tobacco,  which  has  since  become  the  staple  of  Virginia,  and  the 
source  of  its  prosperity,  was  introduced  about  this  time  fl616],  into  the 
colony.  As  the  taste  tor  that  weed  continued  to  increase  in  England,  not- 
withstanding the  zealous  declamations  of  James  against  it,  the  tobacco 
imported  from  Virginia  came  to  a  ready  market;  and  though  it  was  so 
much  inferior  in  quality  or  in  estimation  to  that  raised  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indian  islands,  that  a  pound  of  the  latter  sold  for  eighteen  .^hillings 
and  of  the  former  for  no  more  than  three  shillings,  it  yielded  a  considerable 
profit.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  srch  a  certain  and  quick  relurn,  eveiy 
other  species  of  industry  was  neglected.  The  land  which  onglit  to  have 
been  reserved  for  raising  provisions,  and  even  the  streets  of  James  Town, 
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were  planted  with  tobacco.  Various  regulations  were  framed  to  restrain 
this  ill  directed  activity.  But,  from  eagerness  for  present  gain,  the  plant- 
ers disregarded  every  admonition.  The  means  of  subsistence  became  so 
scanty,  as  forced  them  to  renew  their  demands  upon  the  Indians,  who 
seeing  no  end  of  those  exactions,  their  antipathy  to  the  English  name 
revived  with  additional  rancour,  and  they  began  to  form  schemes  of  ven- 
g^eance,  with  a  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans.* 

Meanwhile  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in  its  operations,  and 
the  cloud  that  was  gathering  over  its  head,  continued  to  wear  an  aspect  of 
prosperity.  Its  numbers  increased  by  successive  mij^rations  ;  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  exported  became  every  year  more  considerable,  and  several 
of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an  easy  situation,  but  advancing  fast  to 
opulence  ;t  and  by  two  events,  which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
both  population  and  industry  were  greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  had 
hitherto  ventured  to  encounter  the  hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an 
unknown  and  uncultivated  country,  most  of  the  colonists,  constrained  to 
live  single,  considered  themselves  as  no  more  than  sojourners  in  a  land  to 
which  they  were  not  attached  by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children. 
In  order  to  induce  them  to  settle  there,  the  company  took  advantage  of  tbe 
apparent  tranquillity  in  the  country,  to  send  out  a  considerable  number  of 
young  women  of  humble  birth  indeed,  but  of  unexceptionable  character, 
and  encouraged  the  planters,  by  premiums  and  immunities,  to  marry  tliem.J 
These  new  companions  were  received  with  such  fondness,  and  many  ol 
them  so  comlbrtably  established,  as  invited  others  to  follow  their  example ; 
and  by  degrees  thoughtlei'  adventurers,  assuming  the  sentiments  of  vir 
tuous  citizens  and  of  proviaent  fathers  of  families,  oecame  solicitous  about 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  which  they  now  considered  as  their  own.  As 
the  colonists  began  to  form  more  extensi'  e  plans  of  industry,  they  were 
unexpectedly  furnished  with  means  of  executing  them  with  greater  lacility. 
A  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  having  sailed  up  James  River, 
sold  a  part  of  her  cai^o  of  Negroes  to  the  planters  ;§  and  as  that  hardy 
race  was  found  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  under  a  sultry  climate 
than  Europeans,  their  number  has  been  increased  by  continual  import  ;ition; 
their  aid  seems  now  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the 
greater  part  of  field  labour  in  Vii^inia  is  performed  by  servile  hands. 

But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved,  the  spirits  of  its  memljers 
became  more  independent.  To  Englishmen  the  summary  and  severe 
decisions  of  martial  law,  however  tempered  by  the  mildness  of  their 
governors,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive ;  and  they  longed  to  recover 
the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  under  the  liberal  linn 
of  government  in  their  native  countrj'.  In  compliance  with  this  spirit,  Sir 
Geoi^e  Yeardly,  in  the  year  1619  [June],  called  the  first  geneial  assembly 
that  was  ever  held  in  Virginia  ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  now 
so  increased,  and  their  settlements  so  dispersed,  that  eleven  corporations 
appeared  by  their  representatives  in  this  convention,  where  they  were 
permitted  to  assume  legislative  power,  and  to  exercise  the  noblest  t'unctions 
of  free  men.  The  laws  enacted  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many  nor 
of  great  importance  ;  but  the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people, 
as  they  now  beheld  among  themselves  an  image  of  the  English  constitution, 
which  they  reverenced  as  tlie  most  perfect  model  of  free  government.  In 
order  to  render  this  resemblance  more  complete,  and  the  rifrlits  ol  the 
planters  more  certain,  the  company  issued  a  charter  of  ordinance  [July  24], 
which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 
The  supreme  legislative  authority  in  Virginia,  in  imitation  of  that  in  Great 
Britain,  was  divided  and  lodged  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the 
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piaceof  the  sove  o'gn ;  partly  in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  company, 
which  possessed  some  of  the  distinctions,  and  exercised  some  of  ihe  func- 
tions belonging  to  the  peerage ;  partly  in  a  general  council  or  assembly 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  tne  people,  in  which  were  vested 
powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  both 
these  councils  all  ciuestions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  m^ority  of 
voices,  and  a  negative  was  reserved  to  the  governor  ;  but  no  law  or  ordi- 
nance, though  approved  of  by  all  the  three  members  of  the  legislature, 
was  to  be  of  force  until  it  was  ratified  in  England  by  a  general  court  of  the 
company,  and  returned  under  its  seal.*  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
was  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are  henceforth  to  be  considered,  not 
merely  as  servants  of  a  commercial  company  dependent  on  the  will  and 
orders  of  their  superior,  but  as  free  men  and  citizens. 

The  natural  effect  of  that  happy  change  in  their  condition  was  an  increase 
of  their  industry.  The  product  of-  tobacco  in  Virginia  was  now  equal, 
not  only  to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great  Britain,!  but  could  furnish  some 

?iiantity  for  a  foreign  market.  The  company  opened  a  trade  for  it  with 
lolland,  and  established  warehouses  for  it  in  Middelbui^  and  Flushing. 
James  and  his  privy  council,  alarmed  at  seeing  the  commerce  of  a  com- 
modity, for  which  the  demand  was  daily  increasing,  turned  into  a  channel 
that  tended  to  the  diminutjon  of  the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  consider- 
able duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tobacco,  interposed  with  vigour  to 
check  this  innovation.  Some  expedient  was  found,  by  which  the  matter 
was  adjusted  for  the  present ;  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  first  instance  of 
a  difference  in  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony,  concern- 
inff  their  respective  rights.  The  former  concluded,  that  the  trade  of  the 
colony  should  be  confined  to  England,  and  all  its  productions  be  landed 
there.  The  latter  claimed,  not  only  the  general  privilege  of  Englishmen 
to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  best  market,  but  oleacled  the  particular 
concessions  in  their  charter,  by  which  an  unlimited  treedom  of  commerce 
seemed  to  be  granted  to  them. J  The  time  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  this 
important  question  was  not  yet  arrived. 

But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase  so  fast  that  settlements  were 
scattered,  not  only  along  the  banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  hut  began 
to  extend  to  the  Kapahannock,  and  even  to  the  Potowmack,  the  English, 
relying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  deceived  by  this  appearance  of  pros- 
perity, lived  in  full  security.  They  neither  attended  to  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  nor  suspected  their  machinations  ;  and  though  surrounded  by 
a  people  whom  they  might  have  known  from  experience  to  be  both  artful 
and  vindictive,  they  neglected  every  precaution  for  their  own  safety  that 
was  requisite  in  such  a  situation.  Like  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a 
society  completely  established,  they  were  no  longer  soldier's  but  citizens, 
and  were  so  intent  on  what  waF  subservient  to  the  comfort  or  embellishment 
of  civil  life  that  every  martial  exercise  began  to  be  laid  aside  as  unne- 
cessary. The  Indians,  whom  tbev  commonly  employed  as  hunters,  were 
furnished  with  fire  arms,  and  tausrht  to  use  them  with  dexterity.  They 
were  permitted  to  fi-^ucnt  the  habitations  of  the  English  at  all  hours,  and 
received  as  innocent  visitants  whom  there  was  no  reason  to  dread.  This 
iuconsiderate  security  enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 


*  Sdtli,  Appendix,  p.  33,  Jce.  ' 

t  It  ia  a  matter  uf  some  curiosity  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  consumption  of  this  unnecessanr 
Mmmodity.  Tlie  use  of  tobacci  scpiim  to  liave  bceii  firet  introduced  into  England  about  the  year 
1586.  Possibly  a  few  seafaring  persons  may  havf  acquired  a  relish  for  it  ny  ttieir  inlerconrso  witli 
the  Spaniards  previous  to  that  period ;  but  the  \<m^  >f  It  cannot  be  denominated  a  national  habit 
noiier  than  tlip  time  [  have  mentioned.  Upon  an  a»  -vie  of  the  seven  years  immediately  prece- 
ding the  year  1622,  llin  whole  import  of  tobacco  into  I'.n; tand  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousaiKl  and  eighty  Ave  pounds  weight.  Stith,  p.  246.  From  this  it  appears,  that  tlie  taste  had 
Eproaci  with  a  rn|iidlly  which  is  remurl<able.  But  how  inconsiderable  is  that  quantity  to  what  ia 
now  rniisumeil  in  (ireai  Britain ' 
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rtiat  plan  of  vengeance,  which  they  meditated  with  all  the  deliberalp  forr- 
thought  which  is  agreeable  to  their  temper.  Nor  did  they  want  a  leader 
capaule  of  conducting  their  schemes  with  address.  On  the  death  oi 
Powhatan,  in  the  year  1618,  Opechancanoujgh  succeeded  him,  not  only  as 
wirowanee,  or  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  but  in  that  er^ensive  influence  over 
all  the  Indian  nations  of  Virginia,  which  induced  tne  Enclish  writers  to 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  Emperor.  According  to  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion, he  was  not  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  came  from  a  distant  country  to 
the  south-west,  possibly  from  some  province  of  the  Mexican  empire.* 
liut  as  he  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  qualities  of  highest  estimation  among 
savages,  a  fearless  courage,  great  strength  and  agility  of  body,  and  crafty 
policy,  he  quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  power. — Soon  aAer  his  elevation 
to  the  supreme  command,  a  general  massacre  of  the  English  seems  tu  have 
been  resolved  upon  ;  and  during  four  years,  the  meaiis  of  perpetrating  it 
with  the  greatest  (acility  and  success  were  concerted  with  amazine  secrecy 
All  the  tribes  contiguous  to  the  English  settlements  were  successively  gained, 
except  those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
attachment  to  their  new  neighbours,  every  circumstance  that  might  discover 
what  they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To  each  tribe  its  station 
was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescribed.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  consecrated  to  vengeance  [^larch  22],  each  was  at  the  placed 
rendezvous  appointed,  while  the  English  were  so  little  aware  of  the 
impending  destruction  that  they  received  M'ith  unsuspicious  hospitality 
several  persons  sent  by  Opechancanough,  under  pretext  of  delivering 

E resents  of  venison  ana  fruits,  but  in  reality  to  observe  their  motions. 
'inding  them  perfectly  secure,  at  midday,  the  moment  that  was  previously 
fixed  for  this  deed  of  norror,  the  Indians  rushed  at  once  upon  them  in  all 
their  different  seti'ements,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
undistinguishing  r?ge,  and  that  rancorous  cruelty  with  which  savages  treat 
their  enemies.  In  one  hour  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was 
cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  slaughter 
would  have  been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had  not 
moved  a  converted  Indian,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicated  the 
night  before  the  massacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his  master  in  such  time  as  to  save 
James  Town  and  some  adjacent  settlements  ;  and  if  the  English  in  other 
districts  had  not  run  to  their  arms  with  resolution  prompted  by  despair, 
and  defended  themselves  so  biuvely  as  to  repulse  their  assailants,  who, 
in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not  discover  courage  equal  to  the  sagacity 
and  art  with  which  they  had  concerted  it.t 

But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  from  descending  with  its  full 
effect,  it  proved  very  grievous  to  an  infant  colony.  In  some  settlements 
not  a  single  Englishman  escaped.  Many  persons  of  prime  note  in  the 
colony,  and  among  these  several  members  of  the  council,  were  slain. 
The  survivors,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  astonishment,  and  terror,  ahan- 
doned  all  their  remote  settlements,  and,  crowding  together  for  safely  to 
.Tames  Town,  did  not  occupy  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  had  been 
planted  soon  after  the  arrival  of  their  countrymen  in  Vii^inia.  (.  t)ntined 
within  those  narrow  boundaries,  they  were  less  intent  on  schemes  of  industry 
than  on  thoughts  of  revenge.  Every  man  took  arms.  A  bloody  wai 
aeainst  the  Indians  commenced ;  and,  bent  on  exterminating  the  v.'hole 
race,  neither  old  nor  younc  were  spared.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
III  the  southern  regions  of  America  was  openly  proposed  as  (lie  most  propei 
model  to  imitate  ;J  and  regardless,  like  them,  of  those  principles  ot  faith, 
honour,  and  humanity,  which  regulate  hostility  among  civilized  nations 
and  set  bounds  to  its  rage,  the  English  deemed  every  thing  allowahic  ih.ii 
tended  to  accomplish  their  design.    They  hunted  the  Indians  like  wild 
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beasts  rather  than  enemies  ;  and  as  the  pursuit  of  them  to  their  places  of 
retreat  in  the  woods,  which  covered  their  country,  was  both  diflu:ult  and 
dangerous,  they  endeavoured  to  alhire  them  from  their  inaccessible  fastness 
by  offers  of  peace  and  promises  of  oblivion,  made  with  such  an  artful 
appearance  of  sinceritj'  as  deceived  their  crafty  leader,  and  induced  them 
to  return  to  their  former  settlements,  and  resume  their  usual  peaceful  oc- 
cupatioas  [1623].     The  behaviour  of  the  two  people  seemea  now  to  be 
perfectly  reversed.     The  Indians,  like  men  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  integrity  and  good  faith,  on  which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is 
founded,  coiifidea  in  the  reconciliation,  and  lived  in  absolute  security  with- 
out suspicion  of  danger ;  while  the  English,  with  perfidious  craft,  were 
preparing  to  imitate  savages  in  tneir  revenge  and  cruelty.    On  the  approach 
of  harvest,  when  they  knew  a  hostile  attack  would  be  most  formidable 
and  fatal,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  murdered 
every  person  on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  and  arove  the  rest  to  the 
woods,  where  so  niany  perished  witn  hunger,  that  some  of  the  tribes 
nearest  to  the  English  were  totally  extirpated.     This  atrocious  deed, 
which  the  perpetrators  laboured  to  represent  as  a  necessary  act  of  retalia- 
tion, was  followed  by  some  happy  effects.     It  deliveredf  the  colony  so 
entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  its  settlements  began  again  to 
extend,  and  its  industry  to  revive. 

But  unfortunately  at  this  juiicture  the  state  of  the  company  in  England, 
in  which  the  property  of  Virginia  and  the  government  of  the  colony 
settled  there  were  vested,  prevented  it  from  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 
planters,  by  such  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  such  a  supply  of  necessa- 
ries, as  were  requisite  to  replace  what  they  had  lost.    The  company  was 
originally  composed  of  many  adventurers,  and  increased  so  fast  by  the 
junction  of  new  members,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  the  desire  of 
promoting  a  scheme  of  public  utility,  that  its  general  courts  formed  a 
numerous  assembly.*    The  operation  of  every  political  principle   and 
passion,  that  spread  through  the  kingdom,  was  felt  in  those  popular  meet- 
ings, and  influenced  their  decisions.    As  towards  the  close  of  Jaines's 
reign  more  just  and  enlarged  sentiments  with  respect  to  constitutional 
liberty  were  diffused  among  the  people,  they  came  to  understand  their 
rights  better  and  to  assert  them  vvith  greater  boldness ;  a  distinction  formerly 
little  known,  but  now  familiar  in  English  policy,  began  to  be  established 
between  the  court  and  country  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each  endea- 
voured to  derive  power  and  consequence  from  every  quarter.      Both 
exerted  themselves  with  emulation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a 
body  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  compai  /  of  Virginian  adven- 
turers.   In  consequence  of  this,  business  had  been  conducted  in  every 
eeneral  court  for  some  years,  not  with  the  temperate  spirit  of  merchants 
aeliberating  concerning  their  mutual  interest,  but  with  tne  animosity  and 
violence  natural  to  numerous  assemblies,  by  which  rival  factions  contend 
for  superiority.! 

As  the  king  did  not  often  assemble  the  great  council  of  the  nation  in 
parliament,  the  general  courts  of  the  company  became  a  theatre  on  which 
popular  orators  displayed  their  talents ;  tne  proclamations  of  the  crown, 
and  acts  of  the  privy  council,  with  respert  to  the  commerce  and  police  of 
the  colony,  were  canvassed  there  with  freedom,  and  censured  with  seve- 
rity, ill  suited  to  the  lofty  ideas  which  Jame*  entertained  of  his  own 
wisdom,  and  the  extent  ot  his  prerogative.  In  order  to  check  this  growing 
spirit  of  discussion,  the  ministers  employed  all  their  address  and  influence 
to  gain  as  many  members  of  the  company  as  might  give  them  the  direc- 
tion of  their  deliberations.  But  so  unsuccessfjl  were  they  in  this  attempt, 
that  every  measure  proposed  by  them  was  reprobated  by  a  vast  majority, 
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and  sometimes  without  any  reason  i)ut  because  they  were  the  proposcn 
of  it.  James,  little  favourable  to  the  power  of  any  popular  assembly, 
and  weary  of  contending  with  one  over  which  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to 
obtain  an  ascendant,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  dissolving  the  com- 
pany, and  new  modelling  its  constitution.  Pretexts,  neither  unplausihie 
nor  destitute  of  some  foandation,  seemed  to  justify  this  measure.  The 
slow  progress  of  the  colony,  the  large  sums  of  money  expended,  and  great 
number  of  men  who  had  perished  in  attempting  to  plant  it,  the  late  massacre 
by  the  Indians,  and  every  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  English  from  their 
first  migration  to  America,  were  imputed  solely  to  the  inability  of  a  nume- 
rous company  to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  complex  and  arduous.  The 
nation  felt  sensibly  its  disappointment  in  a  scheme  in  which  it  had  engag:ed 
with  sanguine  expectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  impatiently  for  such 
an  impartial  scrutiny  into  former  proceedings  as  might  suggest  more 
salutary  measures  in  the  future  administration  of  the  colony.  The  pre« 
sent  slate  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people,  seemed  to  call 
for  the  interposition  of  the  crown ;  and  James,  eager  to  display  the  supe- 
riority of  his  royal  wisdom,  in  correcting  thosr  errors  into  which  the 
company  had  been  betrayed  by  inexperience  in  the  arts  of  governirieni, 
boldly  undertot)k  the  work  of  reformation  [May  9,  1623J.  Without 
regarding  the  rights  conveyed  to  the  company  by  their  charter,  and  without 
the  formality  of  any  judicial  proceeding  for  annulling  it,  he,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  issued  a  commission,  empowering  some  of  the  judges,  and 
other  persons  of  note,  to  examine  into  all  the  transactions  of  the  company 
from  its  first  establishment,  and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  fcgcther 
with  their  opinion  concerning  the  most  eflfectual  means  of  rendering  the 
colony  more  prosperous,*  before  the  privy  council.  At  the  same  tinie,  by 
a  strain  of  authority  still  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal  officers  to  be  arrested. 
Violent  and  arbitrary  as  these  acts  of  authority  may  now  appear,  the  com- 
missioners carried  on  their  inquiry  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose 
from  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  of  the  company.  'I  he 
commissioners,  though  they  conducted  their  scrutiny  with  much  activity 
jind  vigour,t  did  not  communicate  any  of  ;heir  proceedings  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  their  report,  with  respect  to  its  operations,  seems  to  have  been 
very  unfavourable,  as  the  king,  in  consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  com- 
pany [Oct.  8],  his  intention  of  vesting  tne  supreme  government  of  the 
company  in  a  governor  and  twelve  assistants,  to  be  resident  in  England, 
and  the  executive  power  in  a  council  of  twelve,  which  should  reside  in 
Virginia.  The  governor  and  assistants  Avere  to  be  originally  appointed  hj 
the  king.  Future  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  Iw  the  governor  and  his 
assistants,  but  their  nomination  Avas  not  to  take  effect  until  it  should  be 
ratified  by  the  privy  council.  The  twelve  counsellors  in  Virginia  were  to 
be  chosen  by  tne  governor  and  assistants  ;  and  this  choice  was  likewise 
subjected  to  the  review  of  the  privy  council.  With  an  intention  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  colonists,  it  was  declared  that  private  property  should 
be  deemed  sacred  ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  security  of  it,  all  grants  of 
lands  from  the  former  company  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  new  one. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  king  required  the  com- 
pany instantly  to  surrender  its  charter  into  his  hands.| 

But  here  .lames  and  his  ministers  encountered  a  spirit  of  which  they 
seem  not  to  have  been  aware.  They  found  the  members  of  the  company 
unwilling  tamely  to  relinquish  rights  of  franchises,  conveyed  to  them  witn 
such  legal  formality,  that  upon  faith  in  their  validity  they  had  expended 
considerable  sums  ;§  and  still  more  averse  to  the  abolition  of  a  popular 
form  of  government,  in  which  every  proprietor  had  a  voice,  in  order  to 
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subject  a  colony,  in  which  they  were  deeply  interested,  to  the  domimon 
of  a  small  junto  absolutely  dependent  on  the  crown.  Neither  pruinisea 
nor  threats  could  induce  them  to  depart  from  these  sentiments  ;  and  in  a 
general  court  [Oct.  20],  the  king's  proposal  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  defend  to  the  utmost  their  chartered 
rij^hts,  if  these  should  be  called  in  question  in  any  court  of  justice. 


ngnis,  II  meae  snouia  oe  caiiea  in  qucsiion  m  any  court  ot  justice.    James, 

highly  offended  at  their  presumption  in  daring  to  ojipose  his  will,  directed 

'"  ov.  10]  a  writ  of  qw  warranto  to  be  issued  against  the  company,  that 

lidity  of  its  charter  might  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  •. 

order  to  agerravate  the 


y 


the  va       .  ^ 

and  in  order  to  aggravate  the  charge,  by  collecting  additional  proofs  oi 
inal-administration,  he  appointed  some  persons  in  whom  he  could' confide, 
to  repair  to  Virginia  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  company,  and  of  its  officers  there. 

The  lawsuit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  not  hang  long  in  suspense.  It 
terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that  reigi:,  in  a  decision  perfectly  consonant  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  The  charter  was  forfeited,  the  company  was 
dissolved  [June,  1624],  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it 
returned  to  the  King,  from  whom  they  flowed.* 

Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed 
historian  of  Virginia,  mention  the  dissolution  of  the  company  as  a  most 
disastrous  event  to  the  colony.  Animated  with  liberal  sentiments,  imbibed 
in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  more  fully  unfolded  than 
under  the  leign  of  James,  they  viewed  his  violent  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
it^s  on  this  occasion  with  such  indignation  that  their  abhorrence  of  the 
means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  his  designs,  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  contemplating  its  effects  with  discernment  and 
candour.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  mode  of  governing  an  infant  colony 
less  friendly  to  its  liberty  than  the  dominion  o?  an  exclusive  corporation 
possessed  of  all  the  powers  which  James  had  conferred  upon  the  company 
of^  adventurers  in  Virginia.  During  several  years  the  colonists  can  hardly  be 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to  the  company,  nourished 
out  of  its  stores,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  and  subjected  to  the 
most  rigorous  of  all  forms  of  government,  that  of  martial  law.  Even  after 
the  nnrtive  spirit  of  Englishmen  began  to  rouse  under  oppression,  and  had 
extorted  from  their  superiors  the  right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  community  of  which  they  were  members,  as  no  act,  though 
approved  of  by  all  the  branches  of  the  provincial  legislature,  was  held  to 
be  of  legal  force  until  it  was  ratified  by  a  gP!;eral  court  in  England,  the 
company  still  retained  the  paramount  authority  in  its  own  hands.  Nor 
was  the  power  of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  than  to  its  freedom.  A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  its 
operations  are  purely  commercial,  may  carry  them  on  with  discernment 
and  success.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  seems  ill  adapted  to  conduct  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  plan  of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  have  seldom  grown 
up  to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  interested  regulations. 
To  the  unavoidable  effects  in  administration  which  this  occasioned,  were 
added  errors  arising  from  inexperience.  The  English  merchants  of  that 
age  had  not  those  extensive  views  which  a  general  commerce  opens  to  such  as 
have  the  direction  of  it.  When  they  first  began  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  they  groped  their  way  with  timidity  and  hesitation.  Unacquainted 
with  the  climate  and  soil  of  Amarica,  and  ignorant  of  the  productions  best 
suited  to  them,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  improvement,  and 
their  schemes  were  continually  varying.  Their  system  of  government 
was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  ten  different 
persons  presided  over  the  province  as  chief  governors.  No  wonder  that, 
under  such  administration,  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour  and  stability  to  the 
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colony  should  prore  abortive,  or  produce  only  slender  eflfects.  These 
efforts,  however,  when  estimated  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  cither 
with  respect  to  commerce  or  to  policy,  were  very  considerable,  and  con- 
ducted with  astonishing  perseverance. 

Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  this  first 
attempt  to  plant  an  £nglisn  colony  in  America  ;*  and  more  than  nine 
thousand  persons  were  sent  out  from  the  mother  country  to  people  this  new 
settlement.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  the  nation,  in  return  for 
this  waste  of  treasure  and  of  people,  did  not  receive  from  Virginia  an 
annual  importation  of  commodities  exceeding  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
value  ;  and  the  colony  was  so  far  from  having  added  jtrength  to  the  slate 
by  an  increase  of  population,  that  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  scarcely  two  thousand  persjk.^  survived  ;t  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  numerous  emigrants  who  had  flocked  thither  with  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  very  different  fate. 

The  company,  like  all  unprosperous  societies,  fell  unpitied.  The  violent 
hand  with  which  prerogative  had  invaded  its  rights  was  forgotten,  and  new 
prospects  of  success  opened,  under  a  form  of  government  exempt  from  all 
the  defects  to  which  past  disasters  were  imputed.  The  King  and  the 
nation  concurred  with  equal  ardour  in  resolving  to  encourage  the  colony. 
Soon  after  the  final  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  the 
company,  James  appointed  a  council  of  twelve  persons  [Aug.  26],  to  take 
the  temixjrary  direction  of  affairs  in  Virginia  that  he  miglit  have  leisure  to 
frame  with  deliberate  consideration  proper  regulations  for  the  peimanent 
government  of  the  colony  .J  Pleased  with  such  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the 
subject ;  but  death  prevented  him  from  conrpleting  his  plan. 

Charles  I.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  [March  27,  1625],  adopted  all 
his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colony  in  Virginia.  He  cleclared 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  annexed  to  tne  crown,  and  immediately 
subordinate  to  its  jurisdiction  :  he  conferred  the  title  of  Governor  on  Sir 
George  Yardely,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  a  council  of 
twelve,  and  a  secretary,  to  exercise  supreme  authority  there,  and  enjoined 
them  to  conform,  in  every  point,  to  such  instructions  as  from  time  to  time 
they  might  receive  from  him.§  From  the  tenor  of  the  king's  coniniission, 
as  well  as  from  the  known  spirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  apparent  that  he  intended 
to  invest  every  power  of  government,  both  legislative  end  executive,  in 
the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  possessing  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  the  community,  or  to  impose 
taxes  upon  it. — Yardely  and  his  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments for  carrying  this  system  of  arbitrary  rule  into  execution,  did  not  fail 
to  put  such  a  construction  on  the  words  of  their  commission  as  was  most 
favourable  to  their  own  jurisdiction.  During  a  great  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  Virginia  knew  no  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  Statutes 
\vere  published  and  taxes  imposed,  without  once  calling  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their  sanction.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  colonists  were  bereaved  of  their  political  rights,  which  tliey  deemed 
essential  to  freemen  and  citizens,  their  private  property  was  violently  invaded. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  by  which,  under  pretexts  equally  ausurd  and 
iVi/olous,  they  were  prohibited  from  selling  tobacco  to  any  person  out 
certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  to  purchase  it  on  his  account  ;il 
and  they  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  the  sovereign,  who  should 
have  afforded  them  protection,  engross  all  the  profits  of  their  industry,  by 
seizing  the  only  valuable  commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  retain 
ing  the  monopoly  of  it  in>his  own  hands.    While  the  staple  of  the  colony 
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in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under  the  oppresnion  and  restraints  of  a  monopoly, 
property  in  land  was  rendered  insecure  by  various  grants  of  it,  which 
Charles  inconsiderately  bestowed  upon  his  favourites.  These  were  not 
only  of  such  exorbitant  extent  as  to  he  unfavourable  to  the  proprress  ol 
cultivation,  but  from  inattention,  or  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
irpography  of  the  country,  their  boundaries  were  so  inaccurately  defined, 
that  large  tracts  already  occupied  and  planted  were  often  included  in 
them. 

The  murmurs  and  complaints  which  such  a  system  of  administration 
excited,  were  augmented  by  the  rigour  with  which  Sir  John  Harvey,  who 
succeeded  Yardely  in  the  governtnent  of  the  colony,*  enforced  eveiy  act 
of  power  [1627].  Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  haughty,  he  added  insolence 
to  oppression,  and  neither  regarded  tlie  sentiments  nor  listened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  people  under  his  command.  The  colonists,  far  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  overawed  by  authority  derived  from  a  roya. 
commission,  submitted  long  to  his  tyranny  and  exactions.  Their  patience 
was  at  last  exhausted  ;  and  in  a  transport  of  popular  rage  and  indignation, 
they  seized  their  governor,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  England,  accompa- 
nied by  two  of  their  number,  whom  they  deputed  to  prefer  their  accusa- 
tions against  him  to  the  king.  But  this  attempt  to  redress  their  own 
wrongs,  by  a  proceeding  so  summary  and  violent  as  is  hardly  consistent 
with  any  idea  of  regular  government,  and  can  be  justified  only  in  cases  of 
such  urgent  necessity  as  rarejv  occur  in  civil  society,  was  altogether  repug- 
nant to  every  notion  which  Charles  entertained  with  respect  to  the  obe- 
dience due  oy  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  To  him  the  conduct  of  the 
colonists  appeared  to  be  not  only  a  usurpation  of  his  right  to  judge  and  to 
punish  one  of  his  own  officers,  by  an  open  and  audacious  act  of  rebellion 
against  his  authority.  Without  deigning  to  admit  their  deputies  into  his 
presence,  or  to  hear  one  article  of  tneir  charge  against  Harvey,  the  kiria: 
instantly  sent  him  back  to  his  former  station,  with  an  ample  renewal  of  all 
the  powers  belonging  to  it.  But  though  Charles  deemed  this  vigorous 
step  necessary  in  order  to  assert  his  own  authority,  and  to  testify  his  dis- 
pleasure with  those  who  had  presumed  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  it,  lie 
seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  colonists 
eroaned,  and  of  the  chief  source  from  which  they  flowed,  that  soon  after 
[1639]  he  not  only^  removed  a  governor  so  justly  odious  to  them,  but  named 
as  a  successor  Sir  William  Berkeley',  a  person  far  superior  to  Harvey  in 
rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more  distinguished,  by  possessing  all  the  popu 
lar  virtues  to  which  the  other  was  a  stranger.t 

Under  his  government  the  colony  in  Virginia  remained,  with  some  short 
intervals  of  interruption,  almost  forty  years  ;  and  to  his  mild  and  prudent 
administration  its  increase  and  prosperity  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed.  It  was  indebted,  however,  to  the  king  himself  for  such  a  reform 
of  its  constitution  and  policy,  as  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  and 
animated  all  its  operations  with  new  spirit.  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir  Wil- 
iiam  Berkeley's  commission  was  the  same  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  he 
received  instructions  under  the  great  seal,  by  which  he  was  empowererl  to 
declare,  that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  colony 
was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  England :  he  was  directed  tc 
issue  writs  for  electing  representatives  of  the  people,  who,  in  conjunction 
vvith  the  governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a  general  assembly,  and  to 
possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  community  :  he  was  ordered 
to  establisn  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  questions,  whether  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, were  to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  the 
mother  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  motives  which 
induced  a  monarch,  tenacious  m  adhering  to  any  opinion  or  system  whiofo 
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be  had  once  ndopted,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  own  ri|!;hts»  and  adverse  on 
eveiy  occasion  to  any  extension  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  his  people, 
to  relinquisih  his  oris^inal  plan  of  administration  in  (he  colony,  and  to  ^rant 
such  immunities  to  iii»  subjects  settled  there.     From  the  historians  of  Vir- 
ginia, no  less  superficial  than  ill  informed,  no  light  can  be  derived  with 
respect  to  this  point.     It  is  most  probable,  the  dread  of  the  spirit  then 
vising  in  Great  Britain,  extorted  from  Charles  concessions  so  favourable  to 
Virgmia.    After  an  intermiskion  of  almost  twelve  years,  the  state  of  his 
affairs  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  i^reat  council  of  the  nation. 
There  his  subjects  would  hnd  a  jurisdiction  mdepend<:nt  of  the  crown, 
and  able  to  control  its  authority.     There  they  hoped  for  legal  redress  of 
all  their  grievances.     As  the  colonists  in  Virginia  had  applied  for  relief  to 
a  former  parliament,  it  might  be  expected  with  certainty  that  they  would 
lay  their  case  before  the  fint  meetir^  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  were 
secure  of  a  favourable  audience.     Charles  knew  that,  if  the  spirit  of  his 
&d;:iini8tration  in  Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of  tlie  English 
constitution,  it  must  be  severely   reprehended.    Jfe  was  aware  that  many 
measures  of  greater  moinent  in  his  government  would  be  V^rought  under  a 
strict  review  in  parliament ;  and,  unwilling  to  give  malecont<;nts  the  advan- 
tage of  adding  a  charge  of  oppression  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  dominiuns 
to  a  catalogue  of  domestic  grievances,  he  nrtfully  endeavoured  to  take  the 
merit  of  having  granted  voluntarily  to  his  people  in  Virginiv'x  such  privi- 
leges as  he  Ibresaw  would  be  extorted  from  him. 

But  though  Charles  established  the  infernal  government  of  Virginia  on 
a  model  similar  to  that  of  the  English  constitution,  and  conferred  on  his 
subjects  there  all  the  rights  of  freemtn  and  citizens,  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  maintain  its  connexion  with  the  parent  state.  With  this  view 
he  instructed  Sir  William  Berkeley  strictly  to  prohibit  any  commerce  of 
the  colony  with  foreign  nations ;  and  in  order  more  certainly  to  s*  ire 
exclusive  possession  of  all  the  advantagrs  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  pro- 
ductions, he  was  required  to  take  a  bond  from  the  master  of  each  vessel 
that  sailed  from  Virginia,  to  land  his  cargo  in  some  part  of  the  King's 
dominions  in  Europe.*  Even  under  this  restraint,  such  is  the  kindly  innu- 
ence  of  free  government  on  society,  the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in 
industrjr  and  population  that  at  the  beginning  ot  the  civil  war  the  English 
settled  in  it  exceeded  twenty  thousand.! 

Gratitude  towards  a  in.  march  from  whose  hands  they  had  received 
immunities  which  they  had  long  wished  but  hardly  expected  to  enjoy,  the 
influence  and  exampfe  of  a  popular  governor  passionately  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  master,  concurred  in  preserving  inviolated  loyalty  among 
the  colonists.  Even  after  monarchjr  was  abolished,  after  one  King  had 
been  beheaded,  and  another  driven  into  exile,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
continued  to  he  acknowledged  and  re'.ered  in  Virginia  [1650].  Irrila'ed 
at  this  open  defiance  of  its  power,  the  parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
declaring,  that  as  the  settlement  in  Vii^inia  had  been  made  at  the  cost  and 
by  the  people  of  England,  it  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  English  commonwealth,  and  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
or  shall  be  made  in  parliament ;  thnt,  instead  of  this  dutiful  submission,  the 
colonists  had  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  audaciously  rebel* 
led  against  it ;  that  on  this  account  tney  were  denounced  notorious  traitors, 
and  not  only  all  vessels  belonging  to  natives  if  England,  but  those  of 
foreign  nations,  were  prohibited  to  enter  their  ports,  or  carry  on  any  com- 
merce with  them. 

It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a  war  of  words  alone.  The 
efforts  of  a  high  spirited  government  in  asserting  its  own  dignity  were 
prompt  and  vigorous.    A  powerful  squadron,  wiln  a  considerable  body  of 
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land  forces,  was  dcspafchcd  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  obedience.  Aftei 
compt.'lling  the  colonies  in  Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  to  submit  to  tha 
commonwealth,  the  squadron  entered  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak  [I66t1. 
Berkeley,  with  more  courag^e  than  prudence,  took  arms  to  oppose  this 
ibrmidaole  armament ;  but  he  could  not  long  maintain  such  an  unequal 
contest.  His  gallant  resistance,  however,  procured  favourable  terms  to  the 
people  under  his  government.  A  general  indemnity  for  all  past  oflcnce* 
was  granted  ;  they  acknoiyledged  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rig;hts  enjoyed  by  citizens.* 
Berkeley,  firm  to  his  principles  of  loyalty,  disdained  to  make  any  stipula- 
tion for  nimself ;  and,  choosinj;  to  pass  his  days  f-ir  removed  from  the  scat 
of  a  government  which  he  detested,  continued  l>>  reside  in  Virginia  as  a 
private  man,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  over  whom  he  had  formerly 
presided. 

Not  satisfied  with  taking  measures  to  subject  the  colonies,  the  common- 
wealth turned  its  attention  towards  the  most  effectual  mode  of  retaining 
them  in  dependence  on  the  parent  state,  and  of  securing  to  it  the  hcneht 
of  their  increasing  commerce.  With  this  view  the  parliament  framed  two 
laws,  one  of  which  expressly  prohibited  all  mercantile  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  and  foreign  states,  and  the  other  ordained  that  no  production 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the 
commonwealth  but  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to  the  people 
of  the  colonies  settled  there,  and  n.ivigated  by  an  English  commander,! 
and  by  crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must  be  Englishmen.  But  while 
the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth  prescribed  the  channel  in  which  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  earned  on,  it  was  solicitous  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment [1652],  which  gave  legal  force  tt.  all  the  injunctions  of  James  and 
Charles  against  planting  tobacco  in  England.J 

Under  (rovernors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  or  by  C'.*omwell  when 
he  usur])ed  the  supreme  power,  Virginia  remained  almost  nine  years  in 
perfect  tranquillity.  During  that  jieriod,  many  adherents  to  the  royal 
party,  and  among  these  some  genflemnn  ot'  good  families,  in  order  to  avoid 
diiMSjerand  oppression,  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  in  hopes 
oi  rcpairiner  their  ruined  fortunes,  resorted  tnilher.  Warmly  attached  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought  anil  suffered,  and  animated  with  all 
the  passions  natural  to  men  recently  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  long  pro- 
tracted civil  war,  they,  by  their  intercourse  witti  the  colonists,  confirmed 
them  in  principles  of  loyalty,  and  added  to  their  impatience  and  indignation 
under  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  romineice  by  their  new  masters. 
On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  last  )_  i^ernor  named  by  Cromwell,  the 
sentiments  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
authority,  burst  out  with  violence.  They  forced  Sir  William  Berkeley  to 
quit  his  retirement ;  they  unanimously  elected  hirn  governor  of  fhe  colony: 
and  as  he  refused  to  act  under  a  u-iirped  authority,  they  boldly  erected 
the  royal  standard,  and  acknowledging  Charles  11.  to  be  iheir  lawful  sove- 
reign, proclaimed  him  with  all  his  titles ;  and  the  Virginians  long  boasted, 
that  as  they  were  the  last  of  the  king's  subjects  who  renounced  their  alle- 
giance, they  were  the  first  who  returned  to  their  duty.^ 

Happily  for  ti<e  peojde  of  Virginia,  a  revolution  in  England,  no  less 
sudden  than  unexpected,  seated  Chirles  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
saved  them  from  the  severe  chastisement  to  which  their  premature  de- 
claration in  his  favour  must  have  exposed  them.  On  receiving  the  firs' 
account  of  this  e\i'nt,  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  colony  were  universal 
and  unbounded.     These,  however,  were  not  of  long  continuance.   GraciouB 

'Tliiirlow'fi  State  PapprH,  1. 197.    rimlincrs' Aiiiiils,  p.  122.    Kevprlcv's  fHst.  p.  53.  tSeo 

bi>l's  Acts,  i'.  132.  107.  }  lb.  p.  117.  $  Beverley,  p.  55.    Clialniurs,  p.  184 
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but  iinnroductive  profeMions  of  cslcetn  and  pfKxl  will  were  tin  only  utmn 
made  oy  Charles  to  loyalty  and  services  w  hich  ir.  their  own  eslini.ition 
were  so  distinKuiithed  that  no  recompense  was  beyond  what  they  iniiflil 
claim.     If  the  I(inf2:*8  neglect  and  ingratitude  diHapjmintcd  all  the  san^^uinu 
hopes  which  their  vanity  had  founded  on  the  merit  of  their  past  conduct, 
the  spirit  which  influenced  parliament   in  its  commercial  deliherntions 
opened  a  prospect  that  alarmed  them  widi  respect  to  their  liituresituatiuii. 
In  framing  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  which,  during  the 
convulsions  of  civil  war,  and  amidst  continual  fluctuations  in  government, 
had  met  with  such  obstruction  that  it  declined  in  every  quarter ;  the  i  louse 
of  Commons,  instead  of  granting  the  coionies  that  relief  which  they  ex- 
pected from  the  restraints  in  their  commerce  imposed  by  the  coininon. 
wealth  and  Cnimwell,  not  only  ado[)ted  all  their  ideas  concerniiK;  this 
branch  of  legislation,  but  extended  them  further.    This  produced  the  art 
of  navigation,  the  most  important  and  memorable  of  any  in  the  statute-hook 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  English  commerce.     Hy  it,  besides  several 
momentous  articles  foreign  to  the  sul>ject  of  this  work,  it  was  eniicted, 
that  no  commodities  should  be  imported  into  any  settlement  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  or  exported  from  them,  but  in  vessels  of  English  or  plnntatiot) 
built,  whereof  the  master  ond  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  shall  be  En^linb 
subjects,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and  g(Hxls ;  that  none  but  natural 
born  subjects,  or  such  as  have  been  naturalized,  shall  exercise  the  occupa- 
tion of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  English  settlement,  under  pain  of  lor- 
feitiiig  their  goods  and  chattels:   that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wcm)!, 
indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  ciyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
th   colonies,  shall  be  shipped  from  them  to  any  other  country  but  En|>;laii(l ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  a  sufficient  oond,  with  cue 
surety,  shall  be  given  before  sailing  by  the  owners,  for  a  specific  sum  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  the  vessel  employed  by  them.*    The  pn)(liictiiins 
subiected  to  this  restriction  are  distinguislied,  in  the  language  of  coinnierce 
ana  finance,  by  the  name  of  enumerated  coniniodities ;  and  as  industry  in 
its  progress  furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have  been  successivtlv 
added  to  the  roll,  and  subjected  to  the  same  restraint.     Soon  after  [itiBu, 
the  act  of  navigation  was  extended,  and  additional  restraints  were  inipoaHl, 
by  a  new  law,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  any  European  com- 
modity into  the  colonies,  but  what  was  laden  in  E.iglnnd  in  vessels  navi- 
gated and  manned  as  the  act  of  navigation  required.     More  effectual  jirn- 
vision  was  made  by  this  law  for  exacting  the  penalties  to  which  tlie 
transgressors  of  the  act  of  navigation  were  subjected  ;  and  the  principles 
of  policy,  on  which  the  various  regulations  contained  in  both  statute^)  arc 
founded,  were  openly  avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as  the  plantatiuiis 
beyond  seas  are  mbauited  and  peopled  by  subjects  of  England,  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and  rendered  yet  more  beneficial 
and  advantageous  unto  it,  in  the  further  employment  and  increase  of  Enp;- 
lish  shippirig  and  seamen,  as  well  as  in  the  vent  of  English  woollen  and 
other  manufactures  and  commodities  ;  and  in  making  England  a  staple,  not 
only  of  the  commodities  of  those  plantations,  but  also  of  the  cominoilitii's 
of  other  countries  and  places,  for  the  supplying  of  them  ;  and  it  beiiii?  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  the  trade  of  their  plantations  to  themselvcs.l 
In  pi-osecution  of  those  favourite  maxims,  the  English  legislature  pro- 
ceeded  a  step  further.     As  the  act  of  navigation  bad  left  the  people  ol  the 
colonies  at  liberty  to  export  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one  planta- 
tion to  anotbe>-  without  paying  any  duty  [1672],  it  subjected  them  to  a  tax 
equivalent  to  what  was  paid  by  the  consumers  of  these  commodities  in 
England.]; 
By  these  successive  regulations,  the  plan  of  securing  to  England  a  loo 
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nopoly  of  the  commerce  with  its  coloriu*^,  and  of  shtittinic  up  ever}'  othei 
channel  into  which  it  mi{|^ht  he  divertcH,  was  perfected,  and  rcducf  d  into 
complete  systenf).  On  one  nide  of  the  Atlantic  these  regulations  h.-ive  h«en 
extolled  as  an  extraordinary  effort  (tf  political  sagacity,  and  have  been 
considered  as  the  great  charter  of  national  commerce,  to  which  tlie  parent 
stale  is  iiidehted  for  all  its  opulence  and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have 
been  execrated  as  a  code  of  oppression,  more  suited  to  the  illiherality  of 
mercantrle  ideas  than  to  extensive  views  of  legislative  wisdom.  Whirh  of 
these  opinions  is  best  founded,  I  shall  examine  at  large  in  aw)ther  part  of 
this  vyork.  But  In  writing  the  history  of  the  English  selllcmenls  in 
America,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  the  protrress  of  tht»9e  restraining  laws 
with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaction  we  may  observe  a  per- 
petual exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to  entorce  and  extend 
them ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  endeavours  no  less  unremitting  to 
elude  or  to  obstruct  their  operation. 

Hardly  was  the  act  of  navigation  known  in  Virginia,  and  its  effects  begxm 
to  be  felt,  when  the  colony  remonstrated  against  it  as  a  gricv.mce,  and 

Ectitionod  earnestly  for  relief  Fiut  the  coiiimercial  ideas  of  Charles  and 
is  ministers  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  parliament,  that,  instead 
of  listening  with  a  favourable  ear  to  their  applications,  they  laboured 
assiduously  to  carry  the  act  into  strict  execution.  For  this  purpose,  in- 
structions were  issued  to  the  governor,  forts  were  built  on  the  banks  of^th* 
principal  rivers,  and  small  vessels  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The 
v'irginians,  seeing  no  prospect  of  ootaining  exemption  from  the  act,  set 
themselves  to  evade  it ;  and  found  means,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  were  watched,  of  carrying  on  a  consideraole  clandestine 
trade  with  foreigners,  particularly  \yith  the  Dutch  settled  on  Hudson's 
River.  Emboldened  by  observing  disaffection  spread  through  the  colony, 
some  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Cromwell,  and  had  been 
banished  to  Virginia,  formed  a  design  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of 
the  country,  and  of  asserting  its  indeper-dence  on  England.  '  This  rash 
project  was  discovered  by  one  of  their  associates,  and  disconcerted  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sir  William  Berkeley.  But  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content, though  repressed,  was  not  extinjjuished.  Every  day  something 
occurred  to  revive  and  to  nourish  it.  As  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
commerce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  tobacco,  the  staple  of  the 
colony,  sunk  prodigiously  in  value  when  they  were  compelled  to  send  it  all 
to  one  market.  It  was  some  time  before  England  could  furnish  thctn  re- 
gularly full  assortments  of  those  necessair  articles,  without  which  the 
industry  of  the  colony  could  not  be  carriecf  on,  or  its  prosperity  secured. 
Encouraged  by  the  symptoms  of  general  languor  and  despondency  which 
this  declining  state  of  the  colony  occasioned,  the  Indians  sealed  towards 
the  heads  of  the  rivers  ventured  first  to  attack  the  remote  settlements,  and 
then  to  make  incursions  into  the  interior  parts  of  ihe  country.  ^  Unexpected 
as  these  hostilities  were,  from  a  people  who  during  a  long  period  baa  lived 
in  friendship  with  the  English,  a  measure  taken  by  the  king  seems  to  have 
exciti.'d  still  greater  terror  among  the  most  opulent  people  of  the  colony. 
Charles  had  "imprudently  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  by  granting 
such  large  tracts  of  lands  in  Virginia  to  several  of  his  courlit,rc,  as  tended 
to  unsettle  the  distribution  of  property  in  the  country,  and  to  render  the 
title  of  the  most  ancient  planters  to  their  estates  precarious  and  questionable. 
From  those  various  causes,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  afl'ected 
every  individual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became 
general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
precipitate  them  into  the  most  desperate  acts  but  some  leader  qualified  to 
unite  and  to  uirect  their  operations.* 
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Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  colonpl  of  militia,  who. 
though  he  had  been  settled  in  Vii^inia  only  three  years,  had  acquired,  by 

fiopular  manners,  an  insinuating  address,  and  the  consideration  derived 
roni  having  been  regularly  trained  in  England  to  the  profession  of  law, 
such  general  esteem  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  council,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony.  Bacon 
was  ambitious,  eloquent,  daring,  and,  prompted  either  by  honest  zeal  to 
redress  the  public  wrongs,  or  allured  by  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  dis- 
tinction and  power,  he  mingled  with  the  malqcontents ;  and  by  bis  bold 
harangues  and  confident  promises  of  removing  all  their  grievances,  he 
inflamed  them  almost  to  madness.  As  the  devastatioas  committed  by  the 
Indians  was  the  calamity  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  he  accused  the 
governor  of  having  neglected  the  proper  measures  for  repelling  the  inva- 
sions of  the  savages,  and  exhorted  them  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
and  to  exterminate  that  odious  race.  Great  numbers  assembled,  and  chose 
ji>acon  to  be  their  gentral.  He  applied  to  the  governor  for  a  coinmission, 
confirming  this  election  of  the  people,  and  offering  to  march  instantly  against 
the  common  enemy.  Berkeley,  accustomed  by  long  possession  of  supn  me 
command  to  high  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  considered  this 
tumultuary  armament  as  an  open  insult  to  his  authority,  and  suspected  that, 
under  specious  appearances,  Bacon  concealed  most  dangerous  de.si<rns. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  give  farther  provocation  to  an  incensed  multitude 
by  a  direct  refusal  of  what  they  demanded,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  nego- 
tiate in  order  to  gain  time  ;  and  it  was  not  unt.'l  he  found  all  endeavours 
to  soothe  them  ineffectual,  that  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  thera  in 
the  king's  name,  under  the  pain  of  being  dcnounctd  rebels;  to  disperse. 

But  Bacon,  sensible  that  ne  had  now  advanced  so  tar  as  rendered  it 
impossible  to  recede  with  honour  or  safety,  instantly  took  the  only  resolu- 
tion that  remained  in  his  situation.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his 
followers,  he  marched  rapidly  to  James  Tovn,  and  surrounding  the  house 
where  the  governor  and  council  were  assemb  ed,  demanded  the  commission 
for  which  he  had  formerly  .applied.  Berkeley,  with  the  proud  indignant 
spirit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining  the  requisitions  of  a  rebel,  peremptorily 
refused  to  comply,  and  calmly  presented  h's  naked  breast  to  the  weapons 
which  were  pointed  against  it.  The  council,  however,  foreseeing  the  fatal 
consequences  of  driving  an  enraged  multitude,  in  whose  power  tliey  were, 
to  the  last  extremities  of  violence,  prepared  a  commission  constituting 
Bacon  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  and  by  their  entreaties  prevailed 
on  the  governor  to  sign  it.  Bacon  with  his  troops  retired  in  triumph. 
Hardly  was  the  council  delivered  by  his  departure  from  the  dread  of 
present' danger,  when,  by  a  transition  not  unusual  in  feeble  minds,  pre- 
sumptuous boldness  succeeded  to  excessive  fear.  The  commission  granted 
to  Bacon  was  declared  to  be  null,  having  been  extorted  by  fi  rce  ;  he  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel,  his  followers  were  required  to  abandcin  his  standard, 
and  the  miiitia  ordered  to  arm,  and  to  ioin  the  governor. 

Enraged  at  conduct  which  he  brandea  with  the  name  of  base  and  treache- 
rous, Bacon,  instead  of  continuing  his  march  towards  the  Indian  country, 
instantly  wheeled  about,  and  advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  .lames  Town. 
The  governor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  numerous  body,  made  his  escape, 
and  fled  across  the  bay  to  Acomack  on  the  eastern  shore.  Some  of  the 
counsellors  accompanied  him  thither,  others  retired  to  their  own  plantations. 
Upon  the  flight  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  dispersion  of  tho  council,  the 
frame  of  rivll  government  in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolve  1,  and  Bacon 
became  loa^essed  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled  power.  But  as  he  was 
sensible  that  his  country  nen  would  not  long  submit  with  patience  to 
authority  acquired  and  held  merely  by  fcrce  of  arms,  he  en  leavoured  to 
founil  it  on  a  more  constitutional  basis,  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  tl;-' 
people's  approbation.     With  this  view  he  called  together  the  most  con- 
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siderable  gcntietiien  in  the  colony,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  to  hind 
themselves  by  oath  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to  resist  every  enemy 
that  should  oppose  it,  he  from  that  time  considered  bis  jurisdiction  as  legally 
established. 

Berkeley,  meanwhile,  hsving  collected  some  forces,  made  inroads  into 
ditfereiit  parts  of  the  colony  where  Bacon's  authority  was  recognised. 
Several  sharp  conflicts  happened  with  various  success.  James  Town  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  province  were  laid 
waste,  sometimes  by  one  party  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  But  it  was 
not  by  his  own  exertions  tliat  the  governor  hoped  to  terminate  the  contest. 
He  had  early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  Virginia  to  the 
king,  and  demanded  such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  him  to  quell 
the  insuigents  whom  he  represented  as  so  exasperated  by  the  restraint 
imposed  on  their  trade,  that  they  were  impatient  to  shakeoffall  dependence 
on  the  parent  state.  Charles,  alarmed  at  a  commotion  no  less  oangerous 
than  unexpected,  and  solicitous  to  maintain  his  authority  over  a  colony  the 
value  of  which  was  daily  increasing  and  more  fully  understood,  speedily 
despatched  a  small  squadron  with  such  a  number  of  regular  troops  as 
Berkeley  had  required.  Bacon  and  his  followers  received  information  of 
this  armament,  but  were  not  intimidated  at  its  approach.  They  boldly 
determined  to  oppose  it  with  open  force,  and  declared  it  to  be  consistent 
with  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  treat  all  who  should  aid  Sir  William 
Berkeley  as  enemies,  until  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their 
grievances  before  their  sovereign.* 

But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal  animosity,  to  involve  their 
country  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war  [l677j,  an  event  happened,  which  quieted 
the  commotion  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  excited.  Bacon,  when 
ready  to  take  the  field,  sici<ened  and  died.  None  of  his  followers  pos- 
sessed such  talents,  or  were  so  much  objects  of  the  people's  confidence,  as 
entitled  them  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  command.  Destitute  of  a  leader  to 
conduct  and  animate  them,  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  subsided  ; 
mutual  distrust  accompanied  this  universal  despondency ;  all  began  to  wish 
for  an  accommodation  ;  and  after  a  short  negotiation  with  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  his  government,  on 
obtaining  a  promise  of  general  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  insurrection,  which,  in  the  annals  of  Virginia,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Bacon's  rebellion.  During  seven  months  this 
daring  lender  was  master  of  the  colony,  while  the  royal  governor  was  shut 
up  in  a  remote  and  ill-peopled  corner  of  it.  What  were  the  real  motives 
that  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  and  to  what  length  he  intended  to  carry 
bis  plans  of  refoi  mation,  either  in  commerce  or  government,  it  is  not  easy 
to  (fiscover,  in  the  scanty  materials  from  vvhich  we  derive  our  information 
with  respect  to  this  transaction.  It  is  probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that 
of  other  adventurers  in  faction,  would  have  been  regulated  chiefly^  by 
events ;  and  accordingl-y^  as  these  proved  favourable  or  adverse,  his  views 
and  requisitions  would  have  been  extended  or  circumscribed. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  called 
together  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice  and  autho- 
rity public  tranquillity  and  order  might  be  perfectly  established.  Though 
this  assembly  met  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  while  the  memory 
of  reciprocal  injuries  was  still  recent,  and  when  the  passions  excited  by 
such  a  fierce  contest  had  but  little  time  to  subside,  its  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  a  moderation  seldom  exercised  by  the  successful  party  in 
a  civil  war.  No  man  suflfeied  capitally  ;  a  small  number  were  subjected 
to  fines :  others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  ot  trust : 
ind  with  thoae  exceptions  the  promise  of  general  idemnity  was  confirmed 
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by  law.    Soon  after  Berkeley  was  recalled,  and  Colonel  Jeffreys  was 
appointed  his  successor. 

From  that  period  to  the  Revolution  in  1680,  there  is  scarcely  any  memo- 
rable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Vii^inia.  A  prace  was  concluaed  with 
the  Indians.  Under  several  successive  governors,  administration  was  carried 
on  in  the  colony  with  the  same  arbitrary  spirit  that  distinguished  the  latter 
years  of  Charles  II.  and  the  precipitate  councils  of  James  II.  The  Vii^in- 
lans,  with  a  constitution  which  in  form  resembled  that  of  England,  enjoyed 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  liberty  which  that  admirable  system  of  poficy  is 
framed  to  secure.  They  were  deprived  even  of  the  last  consolation  of 
the  oppressed,  the  power  of  complaining,  by  a  law  which,  under  severe 
penalties,  prohibited  them  from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  governor, 
or  defaming,  either  by  words  or  writing,  the  administration  of  the  colony.* 
Still,  however,  the  laws  restraining  their  commerce  were  felt  as  an  intole 
rable  grievance,  and  they  nourished  in  secret  a  spirit  of  discontent,  which, 
from  the  necessity  of  concealing  it,  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  acrimony. 
But  notwithstanding  those  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  colony  continued 
to  increase.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe ; 
and  though  it  had  fallen  considerably  in  price,  the  extent  of  demand  com- 
pensated that  diminution,  and  by  giving  constant  employment  to  the  industry 
of  the  planters  diffused  wealth  among  them.  At  the  Revolution  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  exceeded  sixty  thousand,!  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-eight  years  its  population  had  been  more  than  doubled.| 
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When  James  I.,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  six,  made 
that  magnificent  partition,  which  has  been  mentioned,  of  a  vast  region  in 
North  America,  extending  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  between  two  trading  companies  of  his  subjects,  he  established 
the  residence  of  the  one  in  London,  and  of  the  other  in  Plymouth.  The 
former  was  authorized  to  settle  in  the  southern,  and  the  latter  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  territory,  then  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of 
Virginia.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
some  speculative  refiner,  who  aimed  at  diffusing  the  spirit  of  industry,  by 
fixing  the  seat  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was  now  to  be  opened,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  other  on  the  west.  But  London  pos- 
sesses such  advantages  of  situation,  that  the  commercial  wealth  and  activity 
of  England  have  always  centered  in  the  capital.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  superiority  of  the  metropolis  in  both  these  respects  was  so 
great,  that  though  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  king  on  the 
two  trading  companies  were  precisely  the  same,  the  adventurers  settled  in 
Plymouth  toll  far  short  of  those  in  London  in  the  vis;our  and  success  of  their 
efforts  towards  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  institution.  Though  the 
operations  of  the  Plymouth  company  were  animated  by  the  public-spirited 
zeal  of  Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdinandotiorges, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  west,  all  its  exertions  were  feeble  and 
unfortunate. 

The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
[l";)<i].  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hunrfred  and  seven,  a  feeble  settle- 
iiicnt  was  maile  at  Sagahadoc  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
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was  soon  relinquished,  and  for  some  time  nothing  further  was  attempted 
than  a  few  fishine  voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  pitiful  traffic  with  the  natives 
for  skins  and  oil.  One  of  the  vessels  equipped  for  this  purpose  [1G14] 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith,  whose  name  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  History  of  Vii'ginia.  The  adventure  was 
prosperous  and  lucrative.  But  his  ardent  enterprising  mind  could  not 
confine  its  attention  to  objects  so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a 
trading  voyage.  He  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  exploring  the  coast, 
and  in  delineating  its  bays  and  harbours.  On  his  return,  he  laid  a  map  of 
it  before  Prince  Charles,  and,  with  the  usual  exai^geration  of  discoverers, 
painted  the  beautjr  and  excellence  of  the  country  in  such  glowing  colours, 
that  the  young  prince,  in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  should 
be  called  New  England  ;*  a  name  which  eflFaced  that  of  Virginia,  and  by 
which  it  is  still  distinguished. 

The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  hy  Smith,  as  well  as  the  success 
of  his  voyage,  seem  to  have  encouraged  private  adventurers  to  prosecute 
the  trade  on  the  coast  of  New  England  with  greater  briskness ;  but  did 
not  inspire  the  lanj^uishing  company  of  Plymouth  with  such  vigour  as  to 
make  any  new  attempt  towards  establishing  a  permanent  colony  there. 
Something  more  than  the  prospect  of  distant  gain  to  themselves,  or  ol 
future  advantages  to  their  countiy,  was  requisite  in  order  to  induce  men  to 
abandon  the  placj  of  their  nativity,  to  migrate  to  another  quarter  of  the 
|;lobe,  and  endure  innumerable  hardships  under  an  untried  climate,  and 
in  an  uncultivated  land,  covered  with  woods,  or  occupied  by  fierce  and 
hostile  tribes  of  savages.  But  what  mere  attention  to  private  emolu- 
ment or  to  national  utilitjr  could  not  eflFect,  was  accomplished  by  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle.  Religion  had  gradually  excited  among  a 
great  body  of  the  people  a  spirit  that  fitted  them  remarkably  for  encoun- 
tering the  dangers,  and  surmounting  the  obstacles,  which  had  hitherto 
rendered  abortive  the  schemes  of  colonization  in  that  part  of  America 
allotted  to  the  company  of  Plymouth.  As  the  various  settlements  in  New 
England  are  indebted  for  their  origin  to  this  spirit,  as  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative  we  shall  discern  its  influence  mingling  in  all  their  transactions, 
and  giving  a  peculiar  tincture  to  the  character  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
to  their  institutions  both  civil  and  ecclesiastics!,  V.  becomes  necessary  to 
trace  its  rise  and  prog^ress  with  attention  and  accuracy. 

When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Ko'ii  sh  church  prompted 
different  nations  of  Europe  to  throw  off  i's  7oke.  .id  to  withdraw  Ironn 
its  communion,  the  mode  as  well  as  degree  ol  the."  sepiraiion  was  various. 
Wherever  reformation  was  sudden,  and  carried  oi"  bj  the  people  without 
authority  from  their  rulers,  or  in  opposition  to  'it,  the  rupture  was  violent 
and  total.  Every  part  of  the  ancient  fabric  was  ove-turned,  ind  a  different 
system,  not  only  with  respect  to  doctrine,  w  i!  to  church  govniament,  and 
the  external  rites  of  worship,  was  established.  Caivin,  v,ho,  by  his  abili- 
ties, learning,  and  austerity  of  manners,  had  acquired  high  reputation  and 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  plan  ot 
thorough  reformation.  He  exhibited  a  model  of  that  pure  form  of  eccle- 
siastical policy  which  he  approved  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  ol 
Geneva.  The  simplicity  of  its  institutions,  and  still  more  their  repugnancy 
to  those  of  the  Popish  church,  were  so  much  admired  by  all  the  stricter 
reformers,  that  it  was  copied,  with  some  small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburgh,  in  those  of  the  Elector  Palatine*,  and  in  the  churv^iies  of  the 
Hugonots  in  France. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  departure  from  tlie  jhurch  of 
Rome  were  taken  with  greater  deliberation,  and  regulated  by  t!i ,  vvisuonn 
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or  policy  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  separation  was  not  so  wide.  Of 
all  the  reformed  churches,  that  of  England  has  deviated  least  from  the 
ancient  institutions.  The  violent  but  capricious  spirit  of  Henry  V 1 1 1.,  who, 
though  he  disclaimed  the  supremacy,  revered  the  tenets  of  the  Papal  see, 
checked  innovations  in  doctrine  or  worship  during  his  reign.  When  bis 
son  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by 
law,  the  cautious  prudence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  moderated  the  zeal  of 
those  who  had  espoused  the  new  opinions.  Though  the  articles  to  be 
recognised  as  the  system  of  national  faith  were  framed  conformably  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  his  notions  with  respect  to  church  government  and  the 
mode  of  worship  were  not  adopted.  As  the  hierarchy  in  England  was 
incorporated  with  the  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and  constituted  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  with  all  the  subor- 
dinate ranks  of  ecclesiastics  subject  to  them,  were  continued  according  to 
ancient  Ibrm,  and  with  the  same  dignity  and  jurisdiction.  The  peculiar 
vestments  in  which  the  clei^y  performed  their  sacred  functions,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  kneeling  at  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^ 
Supper,  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of  the  Ring  in  marriage, 
with  several  other  rights  to  woich  long  usage  had  accustomed  the  people, 
and  which  time  had  rendered  venerable,  were  still  retained.  But  though 
Parliament  enjoined  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies  under  very  severe 
penalties,*  several  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  entertained  scruples  with 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  this  injunction :  and  the  vigi- 
lance  and  authority  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  with  difficulty  saved  their 
infant  church  from  the  disgrace  of  a  schism  on  this  account. 

On  ihe  accession  of  Mary,  the  furious  zeal  with  which  she  persecuted 
all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  forced  many  eminent 
prolPiLrints,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
cor/iiijent.  Erancfort,  Geneva,  Basil,  and  Strasburgh  received  them  with 
affe<  tionate  hospitality  as  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  magistrates 
permitted  them  to  assemble  by  themselves  for  religious  worship.  The 
exiles  who  look  up  their  residence  in  the  two  former  cities,  modelled  their 
little  congreg.it ions  according  to  the  ideas  of  Calvin,  and  with  a  spirit 
natural  to  men  in  their  situation,  eagerly  adopted  institutions  which  appeared 
to  be  further  removed  from  the  superstitions  of  Popery  than  those  of  their 
own  church.  They  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  re-established 
the  piotestant  religion,  not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy  to  the  opinions 
and  practice*  of  that  church  by  which  they  had  been  oppressed,  but  with 
a  strong  attachment  to  that  mode  of  worship  to  \vhich  they  had  been  for 
some  years  accustomed.  As  they  were  received  by  their  countrymen  with 
the  veneration  due  to  confessors,  they  exerted  all  the  influence  derit ea  from 
that  opinion  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  reformation  in  the  English  ritual  as 
might  bring  it  nearer  to  the  standard  of  purity  in  foreign  churches.  Some 
of  the  Q,ueen's  most  confidential  ministers  were  warmly  disposed  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  this  measure.  But  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  one  or  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Fond  of  pomp 
and  ceremony,  accustomed,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  age,  to  study 
religiou'*  controversy,  and  possessing,  like  her  father,  such  confidence  in  her 
own  understanding,  that  she  never  doubted  her  capacity  to  judge  and 
decide  with  respect  to  every  point  in  dispute  between  contending  sects,! 

♦  2aiid3Fdw.  VI.  c.  1. 

T  Of  llie  high  idea  which  Elizabpth  entertained  wi'n  respect  to  her  own  superior  skill  in  theology, 
8S  well  a.i  the  haughty  lone  in  which  she  diclaiL-d  to  her  sub  ects  what  they  ought  to  believe,  we 
have  a  Mrikiiij.'  picture  in  her  speech  at  the  close  of  (he  purliuinent,  A.  I).  158,").—"  One  thing  I  may 
not  overskip— Religion,  the  ground  on  which  all  other  niallera  ought  to  take  root ;  and,  being  cor- 
rupted, may  mar  all  the  tree.  .\nd  that  ihi-re  be  some  I'ault-finders  with  the  order  of  the  clergy, 
Whicli  so  may  make  a  slander  to  niyRelf,  and  to  tlie  church,  whose  overruler  God  hath  made  me, 
Whose  fii'  •  igenre  cannot  be  excused,  if  any  schisms  or  errors  heretical  were  snlfered.  Tims  njiich 
.  must  say,  iliai  soim:  (anlis  and  negligenri's  iriusi  I'row  and  be,  n.s  in  all  other  gnal  charges  it  Map- 
fenetli  ;  ajid  what  focatiun  without  1   Ali  which,  if  you,  my  lords  oi'  the  clergy,  do  not  aiiieiid, 
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■he  chose  lo  act  according  to  her  own  ideas,  which  led  her  rather  to  af  proach 
nearer  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  parade  of  external  worship,  than  to 
widen  the  breach  by  abolishing  any  rite  already  established.*    An  act  of 

i)arliaiiient,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  not  only  required  an  oxact  con- 
brmity  to  the  mode  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  service  book,  under 
most  rigorous  penalties,  but  empowered  the  (^ueen  to  enjoin  thd  observance 
of  such  additional  ceremonies  as  might  tend,  in  her  opinion,  to  render  the 
public  exercises  of  devotion  more  decent  and  edifyinji-.t 

The  advocates  for  a  further  reformation,  notwithstanding  this  cruel 
disappointment  of  the  sanguine  hopes  with  which  they  returned  to  their 
native  country,  did  not  relinquish  their  design.  They  dis!>eminated  their 
opinions  with  great  industry  among  the  people.  They  extolled  the  purity 
ot  foreign  churches,  and  inveighed  against  the  superstitious  practices  with 
which  religion  was  defiled  in  their  own  church.  In  vain  did  the  defenders 
of  the  estalilished  systehi  represent  that  these  forms  and  ceremonies  were 
in  themselves  things  perfectly  indifierent,  which,  from  long  usage,  were 
viewed  with  reverence  ;  and  by  their  impression  upon  the  senses  and 
imagination,  tended  not  only  to  fix  the  attention,  but  to  affect  the  heart, 
and  to  warm  it  with  devout  and  worthy  sentiments.  The  Puritans  (for 
by  that  name  such  as  scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  were  distinguished)  maintained  that  the  rites  in  question 
were  inventions  of  men,  superadded  to  the  simple  and  reasonable  services 
required  in  the  word  of  God ;  that  from  the  excessive  solicitude  with 
which  conformity  to  them  was  exacted,  ..le  multitude  must  conceive  such 
a  high  opinion  of  their  value  and  importance  as  might  induce  them  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  mere  form  and  shadow  of  religion,  and  to  imagine  that 
external  observances  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  sanctity  ; 
that  ceremonies  which  had  been  long  employed  by  a  society  manifestly 
corrupt,  to  veil  its  own  defects,  and  to  seduce  and  fascinate  mankind,  ought 
now  to  be  rejected  as  relics  of  superstition  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  church 
which  gloried  in  the  name  of  Reformed. 

The  people,  to  whom  in  every  religious  controversy  the  final  appeal  is 
made,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  contendine  parties ;  and  it  is 
obvious  to  which  of  them,  men  who  had  lately  beheld  the  superstitious 
spirit  of  ponery,  and  felt  its  persecuting  rage,  would  lend  the  most  favour- 
able ear.  The  desire  of  a  further  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome 
spread  wide  through  the  nation.  The  pieachtrs  who  contended  for  this, 
and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplice,  and  other  vestments  peculiar  to  their 
ordor,  or  to  observe  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and 
auaiired,  while  the  ministry  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  conformity  was 
deserted,  and  -their  persons  often  exposed  to  insult.  For  some  time  tlie 
nonconformists  were  connived  at ;  but  as  their  number  and  boldness 
increased,  the  interposition  both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  check  their  progress.  To  the  disgrace  of  Christians, 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment,  as  well  as  the  charity 
and  mutual  forbearance  suitable  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed,  were  in  tnat  age  little  understood.  Not  only  the  idea  of 
toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then 
unknown.  Every  church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of  pcwer 
ibr  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of  error.    The  laws  of  her 


I  moan  to  depose  you.  Look  yo,  tlierefore,  well  to  your  charges.  This  may  ho  amended  v.-ithoiit 
needless  or  open  exclamntlimR.  I  am  supposed  to  have  many  studies,  but  most  philosophical. 
I  must  yield  this  to  be  tnie,  thai  I  sujipose  few  (that  be  not  professors)  have  read  ninre. 
And  I  need  not  tell  voii,  that  I  a.n  not  so  simple  that  1  understand  not,  nor  so  fnrgeU'ul  that 
I  remember  nut ;  and  vet  atnldst  my  many  volumes,  I  hope  God's  book  liaili  not  been  my  seldomest 
lectures,  in  which  we  litul  that  bv  which  rci:»m  ah  dught  to  believe.  I  see  many  nver-bo;d  with 
Gnd  Almicliiy.  iimklnc  ton  mniiysulule  s(anniLi!;s  of  his  blci<scd  will.  The  presunipliou  is  bo  (,Te«l 
that  I  inav  not  puiHt  ii,"  &c.  P'F.wi's'i  .Inurnal,  p.  •fit'. 
*  Ni'al's  HjHi.  of  tliu  I'll  itans,  i.  1^8.  17(i.  1  1  Elii.  n.3. 
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kingdom  armed  Elizabeth  with  ample  authority  for  this  purposie,  and  she 
was  abundantly  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  full  vigour.  Many  of  thp 
most  eminent  among  the  puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  benefices, 
others  were  imprisoned,  several  were  fined,  and  some  put  to  death.  But 
persecution,  as  usually  happens,  Instead  of  extinguishing,  innumed  their 
zeal  to  such  a  height,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law 
was  deemed  insuuicient  to  suppress  it,  and  a  new  tribunal  was  established 
under  the  title  of  the  High  Commission  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  whose 
powers  and  mode  of  procedure  were  hard»y  less  odious  or  less  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Several 
attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  check  these  arbitraiy 
proceedings,  and  to  moderate  the  rage  of  persecution ;  but  the  Queen 
alvvay,s  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  presumed  to  deliver  any  opinion 
with  respect  to  a  matter  appertaining  solely  to  her  prerogative,  in  a  tone  as 
imperious  and  arrogant  as  was  ever  used  by  Henry  VIII.  in  addressing  his 
parliaments;  and  so  tamely  obsequious  were  the  guardians  of  the  people's 
rights  that  they  not  only  obeyed  those  unconstitutional  commands,  out  con- 
sented to  an  act,  by  which  every  person  who  should  absent  himself  from 
church  during  a  month  was  subjected  to  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  if  after  conviction  he  did  not  within  three  months  renounce  hi3 
erroneous  opinions  and  conform  to  the  laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  abjure 
the  realm  ;  but  if  he  either  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  or  returned 
from  banishment,  he  should  be  put  to  death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of 
clergy.* 

By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equally  repugnant  to  ideas  of  civil  and  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  puritans  were  cut  off  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  either 
relbrmation  in  the  church  or  indulgence  to  themselves.  Exasperated  bv 
this  rigorous  treatment,  their  antipathy  to  the  established  religion  increasecl, 
and  with  the  progress  natural  to  violent  passions,  carried  them  far  beyond 
what  WIS  their  original  aim.  The  first  puritans  did  not  entertain  any  scru- 
ples with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  episcopal  government,  and  seem  to 
have  been  very  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  tiie  church 
of  which  they  were  members.  But  when  they  wore  thrown  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  constrained  to  hold  separate  assemblies  for  the  worship  oi 
God,  their  followers  no  longer  viewed  a  society  by  which  they  were 
oppressed,  with  reverence  or  affection.  Her  government,  her  discipline, 
her  ritual,  were  examinee'  with  min;:fe  attention.  Every  error  was  pointed 
out,  and  every  defect  magnified.  1  ne  i..orc  bol^lly  any  preacher  inveighed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  ''steneu  to  with  greater  ap- 
probation; and  the  further  he  urged  his  discipi.  s  to  depart  from  surh  nn 
impure  community,  the  more  eagerly  did  ihey  follow  hun.  By  degreei, 
ideas  of  ecclc"iiastical  policy,  altogetner  .epugnant  to  those  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  gained  footing  in  the  nraion,  The  more  sober  and  learned 
purisms  inc'ined  to  that  form  Avhich  is  known  b\  the  name  uf  Presbyterian. 
Sue;  s  w_-o  more  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  iiinovatior 
how(\er  much  they  migln  approve  the  equality  oi'  pastors  whi.h  that  sys- 
terfi  tjtablishes,  reprob;  !•  '  the  authority  whi-'h  it  vests  in  various  jydicv 
tori-;,  descending  from  one  to  anotherin  regular  suboniination,  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  liberty. 

These  wild  notions  floated  for  some  lime  in  the  minds  ot  i,  ^  people,  and 
amused  them  with  many  ideal  schemes  of  ecclesiastial  policy.  At  li  ngth 
Robert  Brown  [1580],  a  popular  declaimer  in  high  estimation,  reduced 
them  to  a  system,  on  whicn  he  modelled  his  own  congregation.  He  taugh* 
that  the  church  of  England  was  corrupt  and  antichristian,  its  ministers  not 
lawfully  ord.tiiicd,  its  ordinances  and  sacraments  invalid  ;  and  therefore 
he  prohibited  his  jwople  to  hold  communion  with  it  in  any  religious  fu.'ic- 
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tion.  He  maintained,  that  a  society  of  Christians,  uniting  together  to  wo^ 
ship  God,  constituted  a  church  possessed  of  complete  jurisdiction  in  the 
conduct  of  its  own  aflFairs,  independent  of  any  other  society,  and  unaccount- 
able to  any  superior ;  that  the  priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order  in 
the  church,  nor  conferred  an  indeHble  character ;  but  that  every  man  quaii- 
6ed  to  teach  might  be  set  apart  for  that  office  by  the  election  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  by  imposition  of  their  hands ;  in  like  manner,  by  their  authority, 
he  might  be  dischaiged  from  that  function,  and  reducea  to  the  rank  of  a 
private  Christian ;  that  every  person  when  admitted  a  member  of  a  church, 
ought  to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  faith,  and  give  evidence  of  his 
being  in  a  state  ot  favour  with  God ;  and  that  all  the  affairs  of  a  church 
were  to  be  regulated  bv  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

This  deniocratical  form  of  government,  which  abolished  all  distinction 
of  ranks  in  the  church,  and  conferred  an  equal  portion  of  power  on  every 
individual,  accorded  so  perfectly  with  the  levelling  genius  of  fanaticism, 
that  it  was  fondly  adopted  by  many  as  a  complete  model  of  Christian 
policy.  From  their  founder  they  were  denominated  Brownists ;  and  as 
their  tenets  were  more  hostile  to  the  established  religion  than  those  of  other 
separatists,  the  fiercest  storm  of  persecution  fell  upon  their  heads.  Many 
of  them  were  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  some  put  to  death ;  and  though 
Brown,  with  a  levity  of  which  there  are  iew  examples  among  enthusiasts 
whose  vanity  has  been  soothed  by  being  recognised  as  heads  of  a  party, 
abandoned  his  disciples,  conformed  to  the  established  religion,  and  accepted 
of  a  benefice  in  the  church,  the  sect  not  only  subsisted,  but  continued  to 
spread,  especially  among  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life. 
But  as  all  their  motions  were  carefully  watched,  both  by  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  courts,  which,  as  often  as  they  were  detected,  punished  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  a  body  of  them,  weary  of  living  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual danger  and  alarm,  fled  to  Holland,  and  settled  in  Leyden,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Robinson  their  pastor.  There  they  resided  for  several 
years  unmolested  and  obscure.  But  many  of  their  aged  members  dying, 
and  some  of  the  younger  marrying  into  Dutch  families,  while  their  church 
received  no  increase,  either  by  recruits  from  England  or  by  proselytes 
gained  in  the  country,  they  began  to  be  afraid  that  all  their  high  attain- 
ments in  spiritual  knowledge  would  be  lost,  and  that  perfect  fabric  of 
policy  which  they  had  erected  would  be  dissolved,  and  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, if  they  remained  longer  in  a  strange  land. 

Deeply  affected  with  the  prospect  of  an  event  which  to  them  appeared 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth,  they  thought  themselves  called,  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  where  they  might  profess  and 
propagate  their  opinions  with  greater  success.  America,  in  which  their 
countrymen  were  at  that  time  intent  on  planting  colonies,  presented  itself 
to  their  thoughts.  They  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  bein^  per- 
mitted, in  that  remote  region,  to  ("oliow  their  own  ideas  in  religion  without 
disturbance.  The  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  all  former  emigrants  to 
America  had  been  exposed  did  not  deter  them.  "  They  were  well  weaned 
(accordini;  to  their  own  description,)  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difticulties  of  a  strange  land.  They  were  knit 
together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  band,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  them- 
selves obliged  to  take  care  of  the  goou  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole. 
It  was  not  with  them,  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discou- 
rage, or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  ajiain."*  The 
first  object  of  their  solicitude  was  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  t!)eir  reli- 
gion. For  this  purpose  they  applied  to  tlie  king ;  and,  though  James 
refr?''d  to  give  them  any  explicit  assurance  of  toleration,  they  seem  to  have 
obtained  from  him  some  promise  of  his  connivance,  as  lung  as  they  cou- 
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tinued  to  demean  themselves  quietly.  So  eager  were  they  to  accomplish 
their  favourite  scheme,  that,  relying  on  this  precarious  security,  they  be^nn 
to  negotiate  with  the  Virginian  company  for  a  tract  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  their  patent.  This  they  easily  procured  from  a  society  desirous 
of  encouraging  migration  to  a  vast  country,  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
occupied  only  a  few  sjpots. 

Atter  the  utmost  etibrts,  their  preparations  fell  far  short  of  what  was 
requisite  for  beginning  the  settlement  of  a  new  colonj.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  sailed  from  England  [Sept.  6,  1620],  m  a  single  ship  on 
this  arduous  undertaking.  The  place  of  their  destmation  was  Hudson's 
River,  where  they  intended  to  settle  ;  but  their  captain  having  been 
bribed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  then  formed  a  scheme,  which 
they  afterwards  accomplished,  of  planting  a  colony  there,  carried  them 
so  far  towanis  the  north,  that  the  first  land  in  America  which  they  made 
[Nov.  11],  was  Cape  Cod.  They  were  now  not  only  beyond  tlie  pre- 
cincts of  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  but  beyond  those 
of  the  company  from  which  they  derived  their  right.^  The  season,  how- 
ever,  was  so  far  advanced,  and  sickness  raged  so  violently  among  men 
unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  a  long  voyage,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  take  up  their  abode  there.  After  explonng  the  coast,  they  chose  for 
their  situation  a  place  now  belonging  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
to  which  thuy  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth,  probably  out  of  respect 
to  that  company  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  now  found  themselves 
situated,* 

No  season  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  settlement  than  that  in  which 
the  colony  landed.  The  winter,  which,  from  the  predominance  of  cold 
in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  unknown  in  parallel  latitudes  of  our 
hemisphere,  was  already  set  in ;  and  they  were  slenderly  provided  with 
what  was  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence,  under  a  climate  consider- 
ably more  severe  than  that  for  which  they  had  made  preparation.  Above 
one  half  of  them  was  cut  off  before  the  return  of  spring,  by  diseases,  or  by 
fimine :  the  survivors,  instead  of  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  supply  of 
their  own  wants,  were  compelled  to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Happily  tor  the  English,  a  pestilence  which  raged  in 
America  the  year  before  they  landed,  had  swept  off  so  great  a  number 
of  the  natives  that  they  were  quickly  repulsed  and  humbled.  The  privi- 
lege of  professing  their  own  opinions,  and  of  being  governed  by  laws  of 
their  own  framing,  afforded  consolation  to  the  colonists  amidst  all  their 
dangers  and  hardships.  The  constitution  of  their  church  was  the  same 
with  that  which  they  had  established  in  Holland.  Their  system  of  civil 
government  was  founded  on  those  ideas  of  the  natural  equality  among 
men,  to  which  their  ecclesiastical  policy  had  accustomed  them.  Every 
free  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  was  admitted  into  the  supreme 
legislative  body.  The  laws  of  England  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their 
jurisprudence,  though  with  some  diversity  in  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  crimes,  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  governor  and  some  assistants,  who  were  elected  annually 
by  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly.!  So  far  their  institutions 
appear  to  be  founded  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.  But 
it  was  a  fa"oiirite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age,  that  llie 
Scriptures  coriiiined  a  complete  system  not  only  of  spiritual  instruction, 
but  of  civil  wisdom  and  polity  ;  and  without  attending  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  or  situation  of  the  people  whose  history  Is  there  recorded, 
they  often  deduced  general  rules  for  their  own  conduct  from  what  happened 
among  men  in  a  very  different  state.     Under  the  influence  of  this  wild 

*  HiihardVI'rcs.  State,  p.  HL    Cotton'aMagnalia,  p.  7.    Hiitcliinson'8Hiiit.p. 3  &c. 
1  Cliuliiiurs'ii  Aniiab,  p.  e7. 
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notion,  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, threw  all  their  property  into  a  common  stook,  and,  hke  members  of 
one  familv,  carried  on  every  work  of  indastiy  by  their  joint  labour  fof 
public  behoof.*  But,  however  this  resolution  might  evidence  the  sincerity 
of  their  faith,  it  retarded  the  prepress  of  their  colony.  The  same  fatal 
effects  flowed  from  this  community  of  go-jds,  and  of  labour,  which  had 
formerly  been  experienced  in  Virginia  ;  a.id  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
reliiiquish  what  was  too  refined  to  be  capable  of  being  accommodated  to 
the  affairs  of  men.  But  though  they  bijlt  a  small  town,  and  surrounded 
it  with  such  a  fence  as  afforded  sufficient  security  against  the  assaults  of 
Indians,  the  soil  around  it  was  so  poor,  their  religious  principles  were  so 
unsocial,  and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so  scanty,  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  number  of  people  belonging  to  the  settlement  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred.t  During  some  years  the'-  appear  not  to  have 
acquired  right  by  anv  legal  conveyance  to  the  te-rii  ry  which  they  had 
occupied.  At  length  [1630],  they  obtained  a  grant  v  property  from  the 
council  of  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  but  were  nev  r  incorporated  as 
a  body  politic  by  royal  charter.^  Unlike  all  the  other  settlements  in 
America,  this  colony  must  be  considered  merely  as  a  voluntary  association, 
held  together  by  the  tacit  consent  of  its  members  to  recognise  the  autho- 
rity of  laws,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  framed  and 
chosen  by  themselves.  In  this  state  it  remained  an  independent  but  feeble 
community,  until  it  was  united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  the  colony 
of  Ma&iachusetts  Bay,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  I  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

The  or'ginal  company  of  Plymouth  having  done  nothing  effectual  to- 
wards establishing  any  permanent  settlement  in  America,  James  I.,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty,  issued  a  new  charter  to  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  several  other  persons 
of  distinction  in  his  court,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  ter- 
ritory in  America,  still  more  extensive  than  what  had  been  granted  to  the 
former  patentees,  incorporating  them  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant 
colonies  there,  with  powers  and  jurisdictions  similar  to  those  contained  in 
his  charters  to  the  companies  of  South  and  North  Virginia.  This  society 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  for 
planting  and  governing  New  England.  What  considerations  of  public 
utility  could  induce  the  king  to  commit  such  an  undertaking  to  persons 
apparently  so  ill  qualified  for  conducting  it,  or  what  prospect  of  private 
advantage  prompted  them  to  engage  in  it,  the  information  we  receive  from 
contemporary  writers  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  expectations  of  both  were  disappointed  ;  and  after  many  schemes  and 
arrangements,  all  the  attempts  of  the  new  associates  towards  colonization 
proved  unsuccessful. 

New  England  must  have  remained  unoccupied,  if  the  same  causes 
which  occasioned  the  emigration  of  the  Brownists  had  not  continued  to 
operate.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  persecution  to  which  puritans  of 
every  denomination  were  still  exposed,  their  number  and  zeal  daily  in- 
creased. As  they  now  despaired  of  obtaining  in  their  own  country  any 
relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  enacted  against  their  sect,  many  began  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  some  other  place  of  retreat,  where  they  might  pro- 
fess their  own  opinions  with  impunity.  From  the  tranquillity  which  tnejr 
brethren  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  6nd  this 
desired  asylum  in  New  England ;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a 
nonconformist  minister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  was  formed  by  several 
gentlemen  who  had  imbibed  puritanical  notions,  in  order  to  conduct  a 


*  ChaliiuTs's  Annals,  p.  89. 
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colony  thither.  They  purchased  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  [March 
19,  1627],  all  the  territoir,  extending  in  len^tH  from  three  miles  north  ot 
the  river  Merrimack,  to  three  miles  south  of  Cii  ir;."'  River,  and  in  breadth, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  Urean.  />i]jii3  as  these  propiielora 
were  to  accomplish  their  favourite  purpose,  they  quickly  perceived  their 
own  inability  to  attempt  the  population  of  such  nn  immeaw  region,  and 
deemed  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  more  opuK  nt  copartntjis.* 

Of  these  they  found  without  ditriculty,  a  sufficient  numl)er,  chiefly  in  (he 
capital,  and  among  persons  in  the  commercial  and  other  industrious  walks 
of  life,  who  had  openly  joined  the  sect  of  the  pritatis,  or  secretly  favoured 
their  opinions.  These  new  adventurers,  with  lie  caution  natural  to  men 
conversant  in  business,  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of 
founding  a  colony  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  from  a  private  company  ot  pa- 
tentees, who  might  convey  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  but  could  not 
con(<T  jurisdiction,  or  the  privilrge. of  governing  that  society  which  they 
had  in  contemplation  to  establish.  As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority  that 
such  powers  could  be  derived,  they  applied  for  these;  ana  Charles  granted 
their  request,  with  a  facility  which  appears  astonishing,  when  we  consider 
the  principles  and  views  of  the  men  who  were  suitors  for  the  favour. 

Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  political  wisdom,  but  its 
instructions  are  communicated  slowly.  Although  the  experience  of  above 
twenty  years  might  have  taught  the  English  the  impropriety  of  committing 
ihe  government  of  settlements  in  America  to  exclusive  corporations  ri.sirient 
m  F.urope,  neither  the  king  nor  his  subjects  had  profited  so  much  b"  what 
passed  before  their  eyes  as  to  have  extended  their  i(i(;as  beyond  those 
adopted  bv  James  in  his  first  attempts  towards  colonization.  The  charier 
of  Ch.iries  I,  to  the  adventurers  associated  for  planting  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  by  his  fatlier  to 
the  twc  Vii^inian  companies  and  to  the  council  of  Plymouth.  The  new 
adventiii  rs  were  incorporated  as  a  body  politic,  and  tiieir  right  to  the 
territory,  which  they  h'nd  purchaseil  from  the  council  at  Plymouth,  being 
co'ifirmed  by  the  kmg,  they  were  empowered  to  dispose  ot  lan'ls,  and  to 
govern  the  people  who  should  s(;ttle  upon  them.  The  first  governor  of 
ihe  company  ami  his  assistants  wore  named  by  the  crown  ;  the  right  of 
electing  their  successors  was  vested  in  the  members  of  the  corporation. 
The  executive  power  was  committed  to  the  governor  and  assistants;  that 
of  legislation  to  the  body  of  proprietors,  who  might  make  statutes  and 
orders  tor  the  good  of  the  community,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Enjland,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  them,  according  to  the  course  of 
other  corporation?  within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  to  be  held  by  tue 
same  liberal  tenure  with  those  granted  to  the  Virginian  company.  They 
obtained  the  same  temporary  exemption  from  internal  taxes,  and  from 
duties  Oil  goods  exported  or  imported;  and  notwithstanding  their  migra- 
tion to  America,  they  and  their  descenaants  were  declared  to  beeiititlea  to 
all  the  rights  of  natural  born  subjects.f 

The  manifest  object  of  this  charter  was  to  confer  on  the  adventurers  who 
undertook  to  people  the  territory  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  all  the  corporate 
rights  possessed  bv  the  council  of  Plyinouth,  from  which  they  liaa  pur- 
chased it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  public  body,  resembling  other  great 
trading  companies,  which  the  spirit  otrnonarchy  iiad  at  that  time  multmlied 
in  the  kingdom.    The  king  seems  not  to  have  foreseen,  or  to  have  sus- 

fjectfc  i  '.be  secret  intentions  of  those  who  projected  the  measure ;  for  so 
ar  was  he  from  alluring  emigrants,  by  any  hopes  of  indulgence  with  re- 
spect to  their  religious  scruples,  or  from  promisuig  any  relaxation  from  the 
rigour  of  the  penal  statutes  against  nonconfoi  mists,  that  he  expressly  pro- 


•  Nci.l'g  Hist,  of  New  England,  1.  p.  125?. 
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vi  los  for  having^  the  oath  of  supremacy  administered  to  eveiy  person  who 
sliall  pass  to  the  colony,  or  inhabit  thi're.* 

But  whatever  were  the  intentions  ol  the  kinp,  the  adventurers  kept  their 
own  ohjerA  steadily  in  view.  Soor/  after  their  f)ower««  to  establish  a  colony 
were  rendered  com))lete  by  the  loynl  charter  11629],  they  fitted  out  five 
ships  for  New  England  ;  on  board  of  whi^h  embarked  upwanls  of  three 
hundred  passengers,  with  a  view  of  settling  there.  These  were  most 
zealous  purilansj  whose  chief  inducement  to  relinquish  their  native  land 
was  the  noj)e  o!  ergoying  religii.ns  liberty  in  a  country  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  oppression  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  Some 
eminent  nonconformist  ministers  accompanied  If  ti»  as  their  spiritual  in 
structers.  On  their  arrival  in  New  England,  t' 
mainder  of  a  small  Iwdy  of  emigrants,  who  b 
tlie  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct  of  1 
whom,  pri«)r  to  their  incorporation  by  the  roya! 
appointed  deputy  governor.     They  were  sett 

inmans  Naunekeag,  and  to  which  Endicott,  w  ,,a  the' fond  affect <ition  of 
fanatics  of  that  age  to  employ  the  language  and  appellations  of  Scripture 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  had  given  the  name  of  Salem. 

The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  such  as  now  joined  them,  coincided 
pcrliectly  in  religious  principles.  They  were  puritans  of  the  strictest 
IbriTi ;  and  to  men  of  this  character  the  institution  of  a  church  was  naturally 
of  such  interesting  concern  as  to  take  place  of  every  other  object.  In  this 
first  transaction,  they  displayed  at  once  the  extent  of  the  reformation  at 
which  they  aimed.  Without  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  tnat  monarch 
under  the  sanction  of  whose  authority  they  settled  in  America,  and  from 
whom  they  derived  right  to  act  as  a  body  politic,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  England,  with  which  the  charter  required  that  none  of  tneir  acts 
or  ordinances  should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their  infant  church 
that  form  of  policy  which  has  since  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Independent.  Tney  united  together  in  religious  society  TAug.  6],  by  a 
soienm  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  in  strict  conformity, 
as  they  imagined,  to  the  rules  of  Scripture.  They  elected  a  pastor,  a 
teacher,  and  an  elder,  whom  they  set  apart  for  their  respective  orfices,  by 
imposition  of  th«  hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who  were  that  day  admitted 
iiieniliers  of  the  church  signified  their  assent  to  a  conl'ession  of  faith  drawn 
up  by  their  teacher,  and  ^ave  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  their  own 
hu|jes  as  Christians ;  and  it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  hereafter 
lie  received  into  communion  until  he  gave  satislaction  to  the  church  with 
respect  to  his  faith  and  sanctity.  The  form  of  public  worship  which  thej' 
instituted  was  without  a  liturgy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  cere- 
mony, and  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvinistic  simplicity-t 

It  was  with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men  passionately  attached  to 
their  own  notions,  and  who  had  long  been  restrained  from  avowing  them, 
employed  themselves  in  framing  this  model  of  a  pure  church.  But  in  the 
lirsl  moment  that  they  began'  lo  taste  of  Christian  liberty  themselves,  they 
forgot  that  other  men  had  an  equal  title  lo  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  num- 
iier,  retaining  a  high  veneration  for  the  riual  of  the  English  church,  weie 
so  much  offended  at  the  totul  aboliiion  of  it,  that  they  withdrew  from  com- 

*  Hiiiuliinsinn's  Collect,  of  Orii;.  Papera,  p.  18.— It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Neal,  an  UMliistrioiis  anil 
P'licrally  well  inrorined  writer,  should  affirni,  that  "  free  liberty  of  coiiacionc?  was  granted  by  this 
tlwrrer  "to  all  who  should  settle  in  iIiobi-  parts,  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way."  Hist,  of  New 
K;i;'l.  i.  ISI  This  he  rencatain  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.3l9;  and  sulisenuent  historians  have 
ciipiwi  him  implicitly.  No  pennii«<ioii  of  this  kind,  however,  is  c<mtaini'd  in  the  charter ;  and  such 
.^ninduljience  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  all  the  maxims  of  Char'"'' and  h's  niuiislersdurinft 
ihc  course  of  his  reign.  At  the  time  when  Charles  issued  the  charter,  the  influence  of  Laud  ovei 
liis  counsels  was  at  its  heinht,  the  puritans  were  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  the 
kiticdnm  was  ruled  entirely  by  prerogative.  This  is  not  an  era  in  which  one  can  expixt  to  med 
with  concessions  iti  favour  of  nonconformists,  front  a  prince  of  f 'harles's  character  and  prlncipta. 

t  MaUi.  Magaal,  p.  1&    Neal's  {liaL  of  N.  Kn«l.  i.  1-36     Clialiners,  It.  Iti. 
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munion  with  the  newly  instituted  church,  and  assembled  aeparatelj  for  tbo 
worship  of  God.  With  an  inconsistency  of  which  there  are  such  flagrant 
instances  among  Cliristians  of  every  denomination  that  it  cannot  be  im< 

Suted  as  a  reproach  peculiar  to  any  sect,  the  veiy  men  who  had  themselves 
ed  from  persecution  became  persecutors ;  and  had  recourse,  in  order  to 
eniorce  their  own  opinions,  to  the  same  unhallowed  weapons,  against  the 
employment  of  which  they  had  lately  remonstrated  with  so  much  violence. 
£naicott  called  the  two  chief  malecontents  before  him  ;  and  though  they 
were  men  of  note,  and  among  the  number  of  original  patentees,  he  expelled 
them  from  the  society,  and  sent  them  home  in  the  ships  which  were  re- 
turning to  England.*  The  colonists  were  now  united  m  sentiments ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  suffered  so  much  from  diseases,  which 
carried  on  almost  one  half  of  their  number,  that  they  made  little  progress 
in  occupying  the  countiy. 

Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  company  in  £np;land  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  reinforce  the  colony  with  a  numerous  body 
of  new  settlers ;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  ol'  Laud  exacted  conformity  to 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater  rigour  thsn  ever,  the  condition 
of  such  as  had  any  scruples  with  respect  to  this  became  so  intolerable  taai 
many  accepted  of  their  invitation  to  a  secure  retreat  in  New  England. 
Several  of  these  were  persons  of  greater  opulence  and  of  better  conditioD 
than  any  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  that  country.  But  as  they  intended 
t6  employ  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  their  persons  in  establishing 
a  permanent  colony  there,  and  foresaw  many  inconveniences  from  their 
subjection  to  laws  made  without  their  own  consent,  and  framed  by  a 
society  which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
they  insisted  that  the  corporate  powers  of  the  company  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  Ei^land  to  America,  and  the  government  of  the  colony  be 
vested  entirely  m  those  who,  by  settling  in  the  latter  country,  became 
members  of  it.t  The  company  had  already  expended  considerable  sums 
in  prosecuting  the  design  of  their  institution,  without  having  received 
almost  any  return,  and  i:ad  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reirnbursement, 
but  what  was  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  be  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  mer> 
chants,  the  most  numerous  class  of  its  members.  They  hesitated,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  legality  of  granting  the  demand  of  the  intended  emi- 
grants. But  such  was  their  eagerness  to  be  disengaged  from  an  unpro* 
misir^  adventure,  that,  "  by  general  consent  it  was  determined,  that  the 
charter  should  be  transferred,  and  the  government  be  settled  in  New 
England."!  '^°  ^^^  members  of  the  corporation  who  chose  to  remain  at 
home  was  reserved  a  share  in  the  trading  stock  and  profits  of  the  company 
during  seven  yeare. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  histoiy 
of  English  colonization,  two  circumstances  merit  particular  attention :  one 
18  the  power  of  the  company  to  make  this  transference  ;  the  other  is  the 
silent  acquiescence  with  which  the  king  permitted  it  to  take  place.  If  the 
validity  of  this  determination  of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter 
which  constituted  it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate 
powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  neitner  ex- 
ercise those  powers  in  any  mode  different  from  what  the  charter  prescribed, 
nor  alienate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
trading  corporation  in  England  into  a  provincial  government  in  America. 
But  from  the  first  institution  of  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its 
members  seem  to  have  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of  innovation  in  civil 
policy,  as  well  as  in  religion;  and  by  the  habit  of  rejecting  established 
usages  in  the  one,  they  were  prepared  for  deviating  from  them  in  the  other. 


*  Mather,  p.  10.    Neal,  p.  130. 
p.  90.    Hiilchlnion<s  UUt.  p.  13. 
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They  had  applied  for  a  royal  charter,  in  order  to  give  legal  eflect  to  tbeir 
operations  in  England,  as  acts  of  a  body  politic ;  but  the  persons  whom 
they  sent  out  to  America,  as  soon  as  they  landed  there,  considered  them- 
selves as  individuals  united  together  by  voluntary  association,  possessing 
the  natural  right  of  men  who  form  a  society,  to  adopt  what  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  enact  what  laws  they  deemed  n.ost  conducive  to  general 
felicity.  Upon  this  principle  of  being  entitled  to  \ud^e  and  to  decide  for 
themselves,  they  established  their  church  in  Salem,  without  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  the  church  of  England,  of  which  the  charter  supposed  them 
to  be  members,  and  bound  of  consequence  to  conformity  with  its  ritual. 
Suitable  to  the  same  ideas,  we  shall  observe  them  framing  all  their  future 
plans  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  king,  though  abundantly 
vigilant  in  observing  and  checking  slighter  encroachments  on  his  prerogative, 
was  either  so  much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other  cares,  occasioned  by 
his  fatal  breach  with  his  parliament,  that  be  could  not  attend  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  company ;  or  he  was  so  much  pleased  nith  the  prospect 
of  removing  a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant  cou  "try,  where  they 
might  be  useful,  and  could  not  prove  dangerous,  that  he  vas  disposed  to 
connive  at  the  irregularity  of  a  measure  vvhich  facilitated  their  departure. 

Without  interruption  from  the  crown,  the  adventurers  proceeded  to  cany 
tbeir  scheme  into  execution.  In  a  general  court,  John  Winthrop  was 
appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen 
assistants  were  chosen ;  in  wltom,  together  with  the  body  of  freemen  who 
should  settle  in  New  Lngland,  were  vested  all  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
company.  With  such  zeal  and  activity  did  they  prepare  for  emigration, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  seventeen  ships  sailed  for  New 
England,  and  aboard  these  above  fifteen  hundred^  persons,  among  whom 
were  several  of  respectable  families,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  On  their 
arrival  in  New  England,  many  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  situation  of 
Salem,  that  they  explored  the  countiy  in  quest  of  some  better  station ;  and 
settling  in  different  places  around  the  Bay,  according  to  their  various 
fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  Charles  Town,  Dorchester,  Rox- 
borough,  and  other  towns,  which  have  since  become  considerable  in  the 
province.  In  each  of  these  a  church  was  established  on  the  same  mode! 
with  that  of  Salem.  This,  together  with  the  care  of  making  provision  for 
their  subsistence  during  winter,  occupied  them  entirely  during  some  months. 
But  in  the  first  general  court  [Oct.  19],  their  disposition  to  consider  them- 
selves as  members  of  an  independent  society,  unconfined  by  the  regulations 
of  their  charter,  began  to  appear.  The  election  of  the  governor  and 
deputy  governor,  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers,  and  even  the  power 
of  making  laws,  all  which  were  granted  by  the  charter  to  the  freemen, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  vested  in  the  council  of  assistants.  But  the 
aristocratical  spirit  of  this  resolution  did  not  accord  vyith  the  ideas  of  equality 
prevalent  among  the  people,  who  had  been  surprised  into  an  approbation 
of  it.  Next  year  [1631]  the  freemen,  whose  numbers  had  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  admission  of  new  members,  resumed  their  former  rights 

But,  at  the'  same  time,  they  ventured  to  deviate  fn>m  the  charter  in  a 
matter  of  greater  moment,  which  deeply  affected  all  tiie  future  operations 
of  the  colony,  and  contributed  ereatly  to  form  that  peculiar  character  by 
which  the  people  of  New  England  have  been  distinguished.  A  law  was 
passed,  declaring  that  none  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be 
entitled  to  any  share  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
magistrates,  or  even  of  serving  as  Jurymen,  but  such  as  have  been  received 
into  the  church  as  members.*  By  this  resolution,  every  person  who  did 
not  hold  the  favourite  opinions  concerning  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  worship,  was  at  once  cast  out  tf  the 

*  Hiitchiiii'  n,  p.  96     Chalmers,  p.    Si 
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societj,  and  stripped  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  An  uncontrolled 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting^  the  claims  of  those  who  applied  for 
admission  into  communion  with  the  church  being  vested  in  the  ministers 
and  leading  men  of  each  congregation,  the  most  valuable  of  all  civil  rights 
was  made  to  depend  on  their  decision  with  respect  to  qualifications  purely 
ecclesiastical.  As  in  examining  into  these  tney  proceeded  not  by  any 
Known  or  established  rules,  but  exercised  a  discretionary  judgment,  the 
clergy  rose  gradually  to  a  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  irom  which 
the  levelling  spirit  of  the  independent  church  policy  was  calculated  to 
exclude  them.  As  by  their  determination  the  political  condition  of  every 
citizen  was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  possessed  of  such  an  important 

Eower,  by  assuming  those  austere  and  sanctimonious  manners  which  were 
nown  to  be  the  most  certain  recommendations  to  their  favour.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  ascendant,  which  was  acquired  chiefly  by  the  wildest 
entnusiasts  among  the  cleigy,  their  notions  became  a  standard  to  which  all 
studied  to  conform,  and  the  singularities  characteristic  of  the  puritans  in 
that  age  increased,  of  which  many  remakable  instances  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative. 

Though  a  considerable  number  of  planters  was  cut  off  by  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  a  country  so  imperfectly  cultivated  by  its  original  inhabitants 
as  to  be  still  almost  one  continued  forest,  and  several,  discouraged  by  the 
hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  returned  to  England,  recruits  suffi- 
cient  to  replace  them  arrived.  At  the  same  time  the  small-pox,  a  dis- 
temper fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New  World,  swept  away  such  multi- 
tudes of  the  natives,  that  some  whole  tribes  disappeared  ;  and  Heaven,  by 
thus  evacuating  a  country  in  which  the  English  might  settle  witbout 
molestation,  was  supposed  to  declare  its  intention  that  they  sliould 
occupy  it 

As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were  well  chosen,  such  was  the 
eagerness  of  the  English  to  take  possession  of  them,  that  their  settlements 
became  more  numerous  and  more  widely  dispersed  than  suited  the  con> 
dition  of  an  infant  colony.    This  led  to  an  innovation  which  totally  altered 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  government.     When  a  general  court  was 
to  he  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  free- 
men instead  of  attending  it  in  person,  as  the  charter  prescribed,  elected 
representatives  in  their  different  districts,  authorizing  them  to  appear  In 
their  name,  with  full  power  to  deliberate  and  decide  concerning  eveiy 
point  that  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  general  court.     Whether  this 
measure  was  su^ested  by  some  designing  leaders,  or  whether  they  found 
It  prudent  to  soothe  the  people  by  complying  with  their  inclination,  is 
uncertain.     The  representatives  were  admitted,  and  considered  themselves, 
in  comunction  with  the  governor  and  assistants,  as  the  supreme  legislative 
assembly  of  the  colony.    In  assertion  of  their  own  rights,  they  enacted 
that  no  law  should  be  passed,  no  tax  should  be  imposed,  and  no  public 
officer  should  be  appointed,  but  in  the  general  assembly.     The  pretexts  for 
making  this  new  arrangement  were  plausible.     The  number  of  freemen  was 
greatly  increased ;  many  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  places  where  the 
supreme  courts  were  held  ;  personal  attendance  became  inconvenient ;  the 
form  of  government  in  their  own  countiy  had  rendered  familiar  the  idea  of 
delegating  their  ri.ghts,  and  committing  the  guardianship  of  their  liberties 
to  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  experience  of  ages  had 
taught  them  that  this  important  trust  might  with  safety  be  lodged  in  their 
hands.     Thus  did  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  less  than  six 
years  from  its  incorporation  by  the  king,  mature  and  perfect  a  scheme 
which,  I  have  already  observed,  some  of  its  more  artful  and  aspiring 
leaders  seem  to  have  had  in  view,  when  the  association  for  peopling  New 
England  was  first  formed.     The  colony  must  henceforward  be  consiilered, 
not  as  a   corporation   whose  powers  were   defined,  and   its  mode  of 
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procedure  regulated  by  its  charter,  but  as  a  sor.iety,  which,  having  acquired 
or  assumed  political  liberty,  had,  by  its  own  voluntary  deed,  adopted  a 
constitution  or  government  framed  on  the  model  of  that  in  England. 

But  however  liberal  their  system  oi  civil  policy  might  be,  as  their  lelh 
gious  opinions  were  no  longer  under  any  restraint  of  authority,  the  spirit  oi 
fanaticism  continued  to  spread,  and  became  every  day  wiRler  and  more 
extravagant.  William?,  a  minister  of  Salem,  in  nigh  estimation,  having 
conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  cross  of  St.  Geoige  in  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land,  declaimed  against  it  with  so  much  vehemence,  as  a  relic  of  super 
stition  and  idolatry  which  ought  not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  so  pure 
and  sanctified,  that  Endicott,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants, 
in  a  transport  of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  displayed 
before  the  governor's  gate.  Phis  frivolous  matter  interested  and  divided 
the  colony.  Some  of  the  militia  scrupled  to  follow  colours  in  which  there 
was  a  cross,  lest  they  should  do  honour  to  an  idol ;  others  refused  to  serve 
under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  having 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.  After,  a  long  contn> 
versy,  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  that  heat  and  zeal  which  m  trivial 
disputes  supply  the  want  of  argument,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  a 
compromise.  The  cross  was  retained  in  the  ensigns  of  forts  and  ships,  out 
erased  from  the  colours  of  the  militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  some  other  doctrines  deemed  unsound,  was  banished  out  of  the 
colony.* 

The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  was  now  so  highly  extolled,  and 
the  simple  frame  of  its  ecclesiastic  policy  so  much  admired  by  all  whose 
affections  were  estranged  from  the  church  of  England,  that  crowds  of  new 
settlers  fl(»cked  thither  [1635].  Among  these  were  two  persons,  whose 
names  have  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  appearance  which  they 
afterwards  made  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  ;  one  was  Hugh  Peters,  the 
enthusiastic  and  intrij^uing  chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  the  other  Mr. 
Henry  Vane,  son  of  Sir  Henry  V  ane,  a  privy  counse  'lor,  high  in  office,  and 
of  great  credit  with  the  king  ;  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  animated 
with  such  zeal  for  pure  religion  and  such  love  of  liberty  as  induced  him 
to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in  England,  and  to  settle  in  a  colony  hitherto  no 
further  advanced  in  improvement  than  barely  to  afford  subsistence  to  its 
members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  admiration.  His  mortified 
appearance,  his  demure  look  and  rigid  manners,  carried  even  beyond  the 
standard  of  preciseness  in  that  society  which  he  Joined,  seemed  to  indicate 
a  man  of  high  spiritual  attainments,  while  his  abilities  and  address  in  busi- 
ness pointed  him  out  as  worthy  of  the  highest  station  in  the  community. 
With  universal  consent,  and  high  expectations  of  advantage  from  his 
administration,  he  was  elected  governor  in  the  year  subsequent  to  his 
arrival  [1636].  But  as  the  aSain<  of  an  infant  colony  afforded  not  objects 
adequate  to  tlie  talents  of  Vane,  his  busy  pragmatical  spirit  occupied  itself 
with  theological  subtilties  and  speculations  unworthy  of  his  attention. 
These  were  excited  by  a  woman,  whose  reveries  produced  such  effects 
both  within  the  colony  and  beyond  its  precincts,  that  frivolous  as  they  may 
now  appear,  they  must  be  mentioned  as  an  occurrence  of  importance  in  its 
history. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  New  England,  among  the  chief  men 
in  every  congregation,  to  meet  once  a  week  in  order  to  repeat  the  sermons 
which  they  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religious  conference  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whose  husband  was  among 
the  most  respectabto  members  of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her 
sex  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  those  meetings,  assembled  statedly 
inher  house  a  numberof  women,  whoemployed  themselves  in  pious  exercise? 

*  Noal'tHistofN  Eng.  p.  140,  &c.    Hutchimon,  p.  37.    Chalmon,  p  iSC. 
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similar  to  those  of  the  men.  At  first  she  satisfied  herself  with  repeating  what 
she  could  recollect  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  their  teachers.  She  began 
afterwards  to  add  illustrations,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  censure  some  of 
the  clero;y  as  unsound,  and  to  vent  opinions  and  fancies  of  her  own.  These 
were  all  founded  on  the  system  which  is  denominated  Antinomian  by 
diyines,  and  tinged  with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  >^he  taught,  that  sanctity 
of  life  is  no  evidence  of  iustification,  or  of  a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  and 
that  such  as  inculcated  tne  necessity  of  manifesting  the  reality  of  our  faith 
by  obedience  preached  only  a  covenant  of  works ;  she  contended  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelt  personally  in  good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations  and 
impressions  they  received  the  fullest  discoveries  of  the  divine  will.  The 
fluency  and  confidence  with  which  she  delivered  these  notions  gained 
her  many  admirers  and  proselytes,  not  only  among  the  vulgar  but  among 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  whole  colony  was  interested  and  agitated. 
Vane,  whose  sagacity  and  acuteness  seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  they 
were  turned  towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her  wildest  tenets. 
Many  conferences  were  held,  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were 
appointed,  a  general  synod  was  called ;  and,  after  dissensions  so  violent  as 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions  were 
condemned  as  erroneous,  and  she  herself  banished  [1637].  Several  ot  her 
disciples  withdrew  from  the  province  of  their  own  accord.  Vane  Quitted 
America  in  disgust,  unlamented  even  by  those  who  had  lately  aamired 
him ;  some  of  whom  now  regarded  him  as  a  mere  visionary,  and  others  as 
one  of  those  dark  turbulent  spirits  doomed  to  embroil  every  society  into 
which  they  enter.*  ^         ^  > 

However  much  these  theological  contests  might  disquiet  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  they  contributed  to  the  more  speedy  ])opnlation  of 
America.  When  Williams  was  banished  from  Salem  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  such  was  the  attachment  of  his  hear* 
ers  to  a  pastor  whose  piety  they  revered,  that  a  ^ood  number  of  them  volun- 
tarily accompanied  him  m  his  exile.  They  directed  their  march  towards 
the  south  ;  and  having  purchased  from  the  natives  a  considerable  tract  of 
land,  to  which  Williams  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  they  settled  there. 
They  were  joined  soon  after  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  proceedines 
against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  disgust;  and  by  a  transaction  \vitli  tne 
Indians  they  obtained  a  right  to  a  fertile  island  in  Narra^anset  Bay,  which 
acquired  the  name  of  Rhode  Island.  Williams  remained  among  them 
upwards  of  forty  years,  respected  as  the  father  and  the  guide  of  the  colony 
which  he  had  planted.  _  His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  the  puritans  in 
Masoachusctts :  it  was  mild  and  tolerating ;  and  having  ventured  himself 
to  reject  established  opinions,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  same  liberty 
to  other  men,  by  maintaining  that  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  a 
niitiiral  and  sacred  right;  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  juris- 
diction in  the  concerns  of  religion ;  that  the  punishment  of  any  person  on 
account  of  his  opinions  was  an  encroachment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of 
persecution.!  These  humane  principles  he  instilled  into  his  followeis ; 
and  all  who  felt  or  dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlements  resorted  to  a 
community  in  which  universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fundamental 
maxim.  In  the  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  political  union 
was  established  by  voluntary  association,  and  the  equality  of  condition 
among  the  members,  as  well  as  their  religious  opinions  ;   their  form  of 

Sivemment  was  pure?y  democratical,  the  supreme  power  being  lodged  in 
e  freemen  personally  assembled.    In  this  state  they  remained  untu  they 
were  incorporated  by  chart.er.| 

•  Mather,  book  vlt  c.  3.  Hutchiiiion,  p.  53.  74.  Neil,  p.  1.  144.  165,  tc.  Chalmew,  p.  163. 
t  Ncal'e  IIH.  nf  N.  Eiig.  p.  141.  {  Hutchinson,  p.  38.  Neal,  II.  H2.  Dougl.  Sum.  il.  r  7S, 
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To  similar  causes  the  colony  of  Connecticut  is  indebted  for  its  oriirin. 
The  rivalship  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  two  favourite  iiiniis* 
ters  in  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bar,  disposed  the  latter,  who  was 
least  successful  in  this  contest  for  tame  ana  power,  to  wish  for  some  settle- 
mrnt  at  a  distance  liom  a  competitor  b^  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipsed. 
A  good  number  of  those  who  had  imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  notions,  and 
were  offended  at  such  as  combated  them,  offered  -to  accompany  him. 
Having  employed  proper  persons  to  explore  the  country,  they  pitched  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  great  riwr  Connecticut  as  the  most  inviting  station  : 
and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  about  a  hundred 
persons,  witn  their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguing  inarch  of  many 
days  through  woods  and  swamps,  arrived  there,  and  iaif  the  foundation  of 
the  towns  of  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Weathersfield.  This  settlement 
was  attended  with  peculiar  irregularities.  Part  of  the  district  now  occu 
pled  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  colony  of  Mas 
iachusetts  Bay,  and  yet  the  emigrants  took  a  commission  from  the  fi;overnor 
and  court  of  assistants,  empowering  them  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  that 
country.  The  Dutch  from  Manhados  or  New  York,  having  discovered 
the  river  Connecticut,  and  established  some  tradit^  houses  upon  it,  had 
acauired  all  the  right  that  prior  possession  confers.  Lord  Say  and  Sele 
and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two  illustrious  families,  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  I.,  both  in  his  civil  and  eccle- 
tiastical  administration,  that  they  took  a  resolution,  not  unbecoming  young 
men  of  noble  birth  and  liberal  sentiments,  of  retiring  to  the  New  Worla, 
in  order  to  enjoy  such  a  form  of  religion  as  thev  approved  of,  and  those 
liberties  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  well  oeiiigof  society.  They, 
too,  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  as  their  place  of  settlement,  and 
had  taken  possession,  by  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
from  their  united  names  was  called  Say  Brook.  The  emigrants  from  Mas* 
sachusetts,  without  regarding  either  the  defects  in  their  own  right  or  the 
pretensions  of  other  claimants,  kept  possession,  and  prciceeded  with  vigour 
to  clear  and  cultivite  the  country.  By  degrees  they  got  rid  of  every  com- 
petitor. The  Dutch,  recently  settled  in  America,  and  too  feeble  to  engage 
in  a  war,  peaceably  withdrew  from  Connecticut.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and 
Lord  Brook  made  over  to  the  colony  whatever  title  they  might  have  to 
any  lands  in  that  region.  Society  was  established  by  a  voluntary  compact 
of  the  freemen ;  and  though  they  soon  disclaimed  all  dependence  on  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  retained  such  veneration  for  its  le^isla- 
tive  wisdom  as  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  nearly  resembling  its  insti- 
tutions, with  respect  both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  likewise  incorporated  by 
royal  charter.* 

The  history  of  the  first  attempts  to  people  the  provinces  of  New  Hamp 
shire  and  Maine,  which  form  the  fourth  and  most  extensive  division  in  New 
England,  is  obscured  and  perplexed,  by  the  interfering  claims  of  various 
proprietors.  The  company  of  Plymouth  had  inconsiderately  parcelled 
3ut  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  contained  in  its  grant  among  different 
persons :  of  these  only  Sir  Ferdinando  Goi^es  and  Captain  Mason  seem  to 
nave  had  any  serious  intention  to  occupy  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Their 
efforts  to  accomplish  this  were  meritorious  and  persevering,  but  unsuccess- 
liil.  The  expense  of  settling  colonies  in  an  uncultivated  country  must 
necessarily  be  gi«at  and  immediate ;  the  prospect  of  a  return  is  often  un- 
certain, and  always  remote.  The  funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were 
not  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  _  Nor  did  the  planters  whom  they 
sent  out  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  which  animated  their  neigh- 
bours of  Massachusetts  with  vigour  to  struggle  through  all  the  hardships  and 
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dangers  to  which  society  in  its  infancy  is  exposed  in  a  savage  land. 
Gorges  and  Masiin,  it  is  probable,  must  nave  abandoned  their  design,  if, 
from  the  same  motives  that  settlements  had  been  made  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  colonists  had  not  unexpectedly  migrated  into  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minister  of  some  note,  nearly  related 
to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  her  most  fervent  admirers  and  partisans, 
bad  on  this  account  been  banished  from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.*^ 
In  quest  of  a  new  station,  he  took  a  course  opposite  to  the  other  exiles. 
and  advancing  towards  the  north,  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  on  a  small 
river  flowing  into  Piscataqua  Bay.  His  followers,  few  m  number,  but 
tinnly  united,  were  of  such  rigid  principles,  that  even  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  appear  to  them  sufficiently  pure.  Fronn  time  to  time 
they  received  some  lecruits,  whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  other  colonies  prompted  to  join  them. 
Their  plantations  were  widely  dispersed,  but  the  country  was  thinlv  peo- 
pled, and  its  political  state  extremely  unsettled.  The  colony  of  Massa 
chusetts  Bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  occupying  lands  situated 
within  the  limits  of  their  grant.  Gorges  and  Mason  asserted  the  rights 
conveyed  to  them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter.  In  several  districts  the 
planters,  without  regarding  the  pretensions  of  either  party,  governed  them* 
selves  by  maxims  and  laws  copied  from  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  adja* 
cent  colonies.!  The  first  reduction  of  the  political  constitution  in  the  pn^ 
vinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  into  a  regular  and  permanent  form, 
was  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  became  exposed  to  new 
danger.  The  tribes  of  Indians  around  Massachusetts  Bay  were  feeble  and 
unwarlike;  yet  from  regfard  to  justice,  as  well  as  motives  of  prudence,  the 
first  colonists  were  studious  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  natives  before  they 
ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their  lands ;  and  though  in  such  transactions  the 
consideration  given  was  often  very  inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  territory 
acquired,  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  proprietors.  The 
English  took  quiet  possession  of  the  lands  thus  conveyed  to  Ihem,  and  no 
open  hostility  broke  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  possessors.  But 
the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut  soon  found  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  more  powerful  and  martial  nations.  Among  these  the  most 
considerable  were  the  Narragansets  and  Pequods ;  the  former  seated  on  the 
bay  which  bears  their  name,  and  the  latter  occupying  the  territory  which 
stretches  from  the  river  Pequods  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The 
Pequods  were  a  formidable  peopie,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thou- 
sand warriors  not  inferior  in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World.  They 
foresaw,  not  only  that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  the 
consequence  of  permitting  the  English  to  spread  over  the  continent  ot 
America,  but  that,  if  measures  were  not  speedily  concerted  to  prevent  it, 
the  calamity  would  be  unavoidable.  With  this  view  they  applied  to  the 
Narragansets,  requesting  them  to  forget  ancient  animosities  for  a  moment, 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expelling  a  common  enemy  who  threatened 
both  with  destruction.  They  represented  that,  when  those  strangers  first 
landed,  the  object  of  their  visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precau* 
tions  were  taken  to  check  their  progress  ;  tnat  now,  by  sending  out  colo- 
nies in  one  year  towards  three  different  quarters,  their  intentions  were 
manifest,  and.  the  people  of  America  must  abandon  their  native  seats  to 
make  way  for  unjust  intruders. 

But  the  Narragansets  and  Pequods,  like  most  of  the  contiguous  tribes  in 
America,  were  rivals,  and  there  subsisted  between  them  an  hereditaiy  and 
implacable  enmity.    Revenge  it  the  darlii^  passion  of  savages ;  in  order 
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to  secure  tns  indul^nce  of  which  there  is  no  present  advanta^ce  that  they 
will  not  sacrifice,  and  no  future  consequence  which  they  do  not  totally 
disregard.  ^  The  Narragansets,  instead  of  closing  with  the  prudent  proposal 
of  their  neighbours,  discovered  their  hostile  intentions  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay :  and,  eager  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  foea,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  English  against  them.  The  Pequods,  more  exasperated 
than  discouraged  by  the  imprudence  and  treachery  of  their  countrymen, 
took  the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the  usual  mode  of  Americans. 
They  surprised  stragglers,  and  scalped  them  ;  they  plundered  and  burnt 
rrmote  settlements ;  they  attacked  Fort  Say  Brook  without  success,  though 
garrisoned  only  by  twenty  men ;  and  when  the  English  began  to  act 
wffensively,  they  retired  to  fastnesses  which  they  deemed  inaccessible. 
The  diB'erent  colonies  had  agreed  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy, 
each  furnishing  a  quota  of  men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops 
of  Connecticut,  which  lay  most  exposed  to  danger,  were  soon  assembled. 
The  march  of  those  from  Mussachusetts,  which  Termed  the  most  consider- 
able body,  was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ever  influenced 
the  operations  of  a  militaiy  force.  When  they  were  mustered  previous  to 
their  departure,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  of  the 

Erivate  soldiers,  were  still  under  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  that  the 
lessing  of  Goo  could  not  be  implored  or  expected  to  crown  the  arms  of 
such  unhallowed  men  with  success.  The  alarm  was  general,  and  many 
arrangements  necessary  in  order  to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and  to  render  this 
little  oand  sufficiently  pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who  entertained 
high  ideas  of  their  own  sanctity.* 

Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  reinforced  by  a  small  detachment 
from  Say  Brook,  found  it  necessary  to  advance  towards  the  enemy.  They 
were  posted  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  towards  the 
head  of  the  river  Mistick,  which  thev  bad  surrounded  with  palisadoes, 
the  best  defence  that  their  slender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  had  dis- 
covered. Though  they  knew  that  the  English  were  in  motion,  yet,  with 
the  usual  improvidence  and  security  of  savages,  they  took  no  measures 
either  to  observe  their  progress,  or  to  guard  against  bting  surprised  them- 
selves. The  enemy,  unperceived,  reached  the  palisadoes  [May  20]  ;  and 
if  a  dog  had  not  given  the  alarm  by  barking,  the  Indians  must  have  been 
massacred  without  resistance.  In  a  moment,  however,  they  started  to 
arms,  and,  raisins  the  war  cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  assailaiits.  But  at 
that  early  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  the  Americans 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  dreaded  its  effects 
extremely.  While  some  of  the  English  gailed  them  with  an  incessant  fire 
through  the  intervals  between  the  palisadoes,  others  forced  their  way  by 
the  entries  into  the  fort,  filled  only  with  branches  of  trees ;  and  setting  fire 
to  the  huts  which  were  covered  with  reeds,  the  confusion  and  terror  quickly 
became  general.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames ;  and  the  warriors,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  were  either  slain  by 
the  English,  or,  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  Indian  allies,  who  surrounded 
the  fort  at  a  distance,  were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate.  Alter  the  junc- 
tion of  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  the  English  resolved  to  pursue  their 
victory  :  and  hunting  the  Indians  from  one  place  of  retreat  to  another, 
some  ifUDsequent  encounters  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  them  than  the  action 
on  the  Mistick.  In  less  than  three  months  the  tribe  of  Pequods  were  ex- 
tirpated :  a  few  miserable  fugitives,  who  took  refuge  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  being  incorporated  by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a  distinct 
people.  In  this  first  essay  of  their  arms,  the  colonists  of  New  England 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  by  skilful  and  enterprising  officers,  and  dis- 
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played  both  cnurag^e  and  perseverance  as  soldiers.  But  theystnined  ihcir 
laurels  by  the  use  which  they  made  of  victory.  Instead  of  trcatinp:  the 
Pcquodj  as  an  independent  people,  who  made  a  gallant  eflbrt  tn  drfcnd 
the  property,  the  rights,  ana  the  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  rctnlinted 
upon  them  all  the  barbarities  of  American  war.  Some  they  massacred  in 
cold  blood,  others  they  gave  up  to  be  tortured  by  their  Indian  alMcs,  a  con- 
siderable number  they  sold  as  slaves  in  Bermudas,  the  rest  were  reduced 
to  servitude  amone  themselves.* 

But  rcprehensilHe  as  this  conduct  of  the  English  must  be  deemed,  their 
vigorous  efforts  in  this  decisive  campaign  filled  all  the  surrounding  tribes 
of^Indians  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  valour  as  secured  a  long  tran- 
quillity to  all  their  settlements.  At  the  same  time  the  violence  of  admin- 
istration in  England  continued  to  increase  their  population  and  strength,  b 
forcing  many  respectable  subjects  to  tear  themselves  from  all  the  tender 
connections  that  bind  men  to  tneir  native  countiy,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  a 
region  of  the  New  World,  which  hitherto  presented  to  them  nothing  that 
could  allure  them  thither  but  exemption  from  oppression.  The  nuniEier  of 
those  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  government*  and  appeared  so  formi- 
dable that  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  masters  of  ships  fi-om 
carrying  passengers  to  New  England  without  special  permission.  On 
many  occasions  this  injunction  was  eluded  or  disregarded.  Fatally  for  the 
king,  it  operated  with  full  effect  in  one  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  some  otherpersons  whose  principles 
and  views  coincided  with  theirs,  impatient  to  enjoy  those  civil  ar.d,  reli- 

(nous  liberties  which  they  stnjgglecl  in  vain  to  obtain  in  Great  Britain, 
lired  some  ships  to  carry  them  and  their  attendants  to  New  England.  By 
order  of  council,  an  emuargo  was  laid  on  these  when  on  the  point  of 
s.'iiliiu:;  3t>d  Charles,  far  from  suspecting  that  the  future  revolutions  in  his 
kingdoms  were  to  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons  in  such  an  humble 
sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men  destined  to  overturn  his  throne 
and  to  terminate  his  dfays  by  a  violent  death,! 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  to  check  this  spirit  of 
migration,  the  measures  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  considered  by 
a  great  body  of  the  people  as  so  hostile  to  those  rights  which  they  deemed 
most  valuable,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  about  three  thousand  persons  embarked  for  New  England, 
choosing  rather  to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  consequences  of  disre- 

tarding  the  royal  proclamation  than  to  remain  longer  under  oppresision. 
Ixasperated  at  this  contempt  of  his  authority,  Charles  had  recourse  to  a 
violent  but  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  what  he  had  in  view.  A 
writ  of  owo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  corporation  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  colonists  had  conformed  so  little  to  the  terms  of  their  charter 
that  judgment  was  ^iven  against  them  without  difficulty.  They  were 
found  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a  corporation,  which  of  ccirse 
returned  to  the  crown,  and  Charles  began  to  take  measures  for  new  model- 
ling the  political  frame  of  the  colony,  and  vesting  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  in  other  hands.  But  his  plans  were  never  carried  into  execution. 
In  every  corner  of  his  dominions  the  storm  now  began  to  gather,  which 
soon  burst  out  with  such  fatal  violence,  that  Charles,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  unfortunate  reign,  occupied  with  domestic  and  more  interesting  cares, 
bad  not  leisure  to  bestow  any  attention  upon  a  remote  and  inconsiderable 
province.^ 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  such  a  revolution  took  place 
in  England  that  all  the  motives  for  migrating  to  the  New  World  ceased. 

*  HutchioBon,  p.  58. 76,  fte.  Mathar,  Magnalia,  b.  vii.  ch.  6.  Hubbiird'a  State  of  N.  Eng.  p.  5. 
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The  maxims  of  the  puritans  with  respect  to  the  government  hoth  of  church 
and  statu  became  predominant  in  the  nation,  and  were  enforced  by  ihe 
band  of  power.  Their  oppressors  were  humbled ;  that  perfect  svitem 
of  reformed  polity,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  admiration 
and  desire,  was  established  by  law  ;  and  amidst  the  intrigues  and  conflicts 
of  an  obstinate  civil  war,  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  found  such  full  oc- 
cupation that  they  had  no  inducement  to  quit  a  busy  theatre,  on  which  they 
had  risen  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part.  From  the  year  one  thousand  sii 
hundred  and  twenty,  when  the  first  feeble  colony  was  conducted  to  New 
England  by  the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty, 
it  has  been  computed  that  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  British 
subjects  had  settled  there.  The  money  expended  by  various  adventurers 
during  that  period,  in  fitting  out  ships,  in  purchasing  stock,  and  transporting 
settlers,  amounted  on  a  moderate  calculation,  nearly  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  :*  a  vast  sum  in  that  age,  and  which  no  principles,  mferior  in 
force  to  those  wherewith  the  puritaas  were  animated,  could  have  persuaded 
men  to  lay  out  on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining  an  establishment  in 
a  remote  uncultivated  region,  which,  from  its  situation  and  climate,  could 
allure  them  with  no  hope  but  that  of  finding  subsistence  and  eiijoying 
freedom.  For  some  years,  even  subsistence  was  procured  with  dithculty  ; 
and  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  our  narrrative  is  arrived, 
before  the  product  of  the  settlement  yielded  the  planters  any  return  for 
their  stock.  About  that  time  they  began  to  export  com  in  small  quantities 
to  the  U'est  Indies,  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  extend  the  hshery, 
and  to  open  the  trade_  in  lumber,  which  have  since  proved  the  staple 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  colony.t  Since  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty,  the  number  of  people  with  which  New  England  has 
recruited  the  population  of  the  parent  state,  is  supposed  at  least  to  equal 
what  may  have  neen  drained  from  it  by  occasional  migrations  thither. 

But  though  the  sudden  change  of  system  in  Great  Britain  stopped 
entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  into  New  England,  the  principles  ot  the 
colonists  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  ot  the  popular  leaders  in  par- 
liament that  they  were  soon  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of  tneir 
brotherly  affection.  By  a  vote  of  the  House  ot  Commons  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  people  in  all  the  different  planta- 
tions of  New  England  were  exempted  from  pavment  of  any  duties,  either 
upon  goods  exported  thither,  or  upon  those  wh'ch  they  imported  into  the 
mother  country,  until  the  House  snail  take  further  order  to  the  contraiy. 
This  was  afterwards  confirmed  [1646]  by  the  authority  of  both  Houses. 
Encouraged  by  such  an  extraordinary  privilege,  industry  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  all  the  districts  of  New  England,  and  population  increased  along 
with  it.  In  return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists  applauded  the  measures 
of  parliament,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the-  nation,  prayed  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed  regu- 
lations in  order  to  prevent  any  exertion  in  favour  of  the  king  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  which  all  their  proceedings 
were  viewed  by  men  thus  closely  united  with  them  in  sentiment  and 
wishes,  the  people  of  New  England  ventured  on  a  measure  which  not 
only  increased  tneir  security  and  power,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
siderable step  towards  independence.  Under  the  impression  or  pretext  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  entered  into  a  league  of  perpetual  confederacy,  offensive  and 
defensive  [May  19,  1643] ;  an  idea  familiar  to  several  leading  men  in  the 

*  Mather,  b.  i  ch  4.  p.  17.  ch.  5.  p  23     Hutchinsfjn,  p.  \9X     Chalmers's  Annals,  p.  T85. 
t  HutcliiiMin,  p.  91, 93.  t  ll*id.  p  114.    App.  517.     Chalnieis'a  Annali,  i.  174.  176. 
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colonies,  aa  It  was  frained  In  Imitation  of  the  famou*  bond  of  union  ninnnD 
the  Dutch  provinces,  in  whose  dominions  the  Brownists  had  lon^  n'sidctf. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  confederates  should  hencefurth  be  diatiiiguisiieii 
by  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  ;  that  each  coKm^ 
should  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  exclusive  Juriiidiction  within 
its  own  territoiy  ;  and  that  in  eveiy  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each  of 
the  confederates  shall  furnish  his  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  money, 
at  a  rate  to  he  fixed  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  number  ol 
people  in  each  settlement ;  that  an  assembly  composed  of  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  colony  shall  \m  held  annually,  with  power  to  deliberate 
and  decide  in  all  points  of  common  concern  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  every 
determination,  in  'vhich  six  of  their  number  concun  shall  be  binding  on 
the  whole.*  In  this  transaction  the  Colonies  of  New  England  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  independent  societies,  possessing  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the  control  of  an^  superior  power. 
Tlie  governing  party  in  England,  occupied  with  affairs  of  more  urgent 
concern,  and  nowise  disposed  to  observe  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in 
America  with  any  jealous  attention,  suffered  the  measure  to  pass  without 
animadversion. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  independence  gathered 
strength,  and  soon  displayed  itself  more  openly  ;  some  persons  of  note  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  averse  to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
established  there,  and  preferring  to  it  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
churches  of  England  or  Scotland,  having  remonstrated  to  the  general  court 
against  the  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  oj 
their  privileges  as  Christians  [1646],  because  they  could  not  join  as  mem- 
bers with  any  of  the  congregational  churches,  petitioned  that  they  might 
no  longer  be  bound  to  obey  laws  to  which  they  had  not  assented,  nor  be 
subjected  to  taxes  imposed  oy  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. Their  demands  were  not  only  rejected,  but  they  were  imprisoned 
and  fined  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace;  and  when  they  appi  intcd 
some  of  their  number  to  lay  their  grievances  before  parliament,  the  annual 
court,  in  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  attempted 
first  to  seize  their  papers,  and  to  obstruct  their  embarkation  for  England. 
But  though  neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  such  was  the  address 
and  influence  of  the  Colony's  agents  in  England,  that  no  inquiry  seems  to 
have  been  made  into  this  transaction.t  This  was  followed  by  an  iiidica 
tion,  still  less  ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit  prevalent  among  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  Under  every  form  of  government  the  right  of  coining 
money  has  been  considered  as  a  prerogative  peculiar  to  sovereignty,  and 
which  no  subordinate  member  in  any  state  is  entitled  to  claim.  Regardless 
of  this  established  ma:tim,  the  general  court  ordered  a  coinage  of  silver 
money  at  Boston  [1662],  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  a  tree 
as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progpnessive  vieour.|  Even  this  usurpation  escaped 
without  notice.  The^  Independents,  naving  now  humbled  all  rival  sect& 
engrossed  the  whole  direction  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  and  long  accustomed 
to  admire  the  government  of  New  England,  framed  agreeaoly  to  those 
principles  which  they  had  adopted  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  they  were  unwilling  to  stain  its  reputation  by  censuring 
any  part  of  its  conduct. 

When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  colonies  of  New 
England  continued  to  stand  as  high  in  bis  estimation.  As  he  had  deeply 
imbibed  all  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  Independents,  and  was  perpetually 
surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  and  artful  teachers  of  that  sect,  he  kept 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  in  the  American  setde- 

•  Neal's  Htai.  or  N.  Eng.  1.  202,  &c.  HiilrliiiiBnn  p.  124.  Chalmers's  A  minis,  p.  IT7.  fNeal'i 
Hiflt.  of  N.  Kii)!.  1.  121.  Hutciilneon't  IliHt.  145.  fcc  Ciilloct.  IBS,  &c.  riinlin.  Aim.  179.  Matliei^ 
Uaenal.  b.  iti.  ch.  1.  p  30.       %  HutcMitwn'i  HUil.  177, 178.    ChBlnkere's  Annate,  p.  181 
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mcnts,  who  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him  as  a  zealous  patron.*  He  in 
return  cuiwidered  them  as  his  must  devoted  adherents,  attaclied  to  aim  no 
less  by  affectiun  than  by  principle.  He  soon  gave  a  striking  prool  uf  this. 
On  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  he  formed  a  sclienie  for  the  security  and 
imnrovement  of  the  acquisition  niade  by  his  victorious  arms,  tiuiled  to  th« 
ardour  of  an  impetuous  >pirit  that  delighted  in  accomplishing  its  ends  by 
extraordinary  means.  He  proposed  to  transport  the  people  of  New 
England  to  that  island,  and  employed  every  aif;ument  caiculaled  to  make 
impression  upon  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent.  He  endeavoured 
to  rouse  their  religious  zeal  by  representing  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  be 
to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony  of  the  faithiul  were  settled  in  the  midst  of 
his  territories  in  the  New  "World.  He  allured  them  with  prospects  of 
iimnense  wealth  in  a  fertile  region,  which  would  reward  the  industry  of 
those  who  cultivated  it  with  allthe  precious  productions  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  thejr  might  take  possession  of  it,  in 
order  to  fulfil  God's  promise  of  making  his  people  the  nend  and  not  the 
tail  He  assured  them  of  being  supported  by  the  whole  ibrce  of  his 
authority,  and  of  vesting  all  the  powers  of  government  entirely  in  thcii 
hands.  But  by  this  time  the  colonists  were  attached  to  a  country  in  which 
they  had  resiaed  for  many  years,  and  where,  thuiigli  they  did  not  attain 
opulence,  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  great  abunnance  ;  and  they 
dreaded  so  much  the  noxious  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  a  great  number  of  the  English  who  first  settled  in  Jamaica,  that 
they  declined,  though  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  closing  with  the  Pro- 
tjctor's  propoeition.T 

*  Hulcolnion,  App.  Sao,  &c.  Collect,  l^  Si3  t  HiilclilMon,p.lSO,&c.   Clialinerii,  p  IM 
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Note  [1],  Page  li). 

Ttrb  was  situated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  a* 
made  it  impracticable  to  convoy  commodities  from  thence  to  that  city  by  land 
carriage.  This  induced  the  Phoenicians  to  render  themselves  masters  of  Rhino- 
erura  or  Rhinocolura,  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 
I'hey  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India, 
at  Elath,  the  safest  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  North.  Thence  thoy 
were  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  distance  not  being  very  considerable ; 
and,  being  re-shipped  in  that  port  were  transported  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  over 
the  world.  Strabon.  Geugr.  edit.  Casaub.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1128.  Diodof.  Sicul. 
Biblioth.  Histor.  edit.  Wesselingii,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

Note  [2].  Page  21.  •      n 

The  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  monument  of  the  Carthaginian 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  one  of  thr  most  curious  fragments  transmitted  to  us 
by  antiquity.  The  learned  and  industrious  Mr.  Dodwoll,  in  a  dissertation 
pi'ofixed  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  tlie  Minor  Geographers 
published  at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a  spurious  work,  the 
composition  of  some  Greek,  who  assumed  Hanno's  name.  But  M.  de  Montes- 
quieu, in  his  TEsprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxi.  c.  8.  and  M.  de  Bougainville,  in  a  dis- 
sertation published  torn.  xxvi.  of  the  M6moires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions, 
&c.  have  established  its  authenticity  by  arguments  which  to  me  appear  un- 
answerable. Ramusio  has  accompanied  his  translation  of  this  curious  voyage 
with  a  dissertation  tending  to  illustrate  it.  Racolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
M.  de  Bougainville  has,  with  (rrcat  learning  and  ability,  treated  the  same  subject, 
It  appears  that  Hanno,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation,  undertook 
this  voyage  in  small  vessels  so  constructed  that  he  could  keep  close  in  with  the 
coast.  He  sailed  from  Gedes  to  the  island  of  Cerne  in  twelve  days.  This  is 
probably  what  is  known  to  the  moderns  by  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Aiguim. 
It  became  the  chief  station  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coast ;  and  M.  de 
Bougainville  contends,  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  monuments  of  the  Car- 
thaginian power  and  ingenuity.  Proceeding  from  Cerne,  and  still  following 
the  winding  of  the  coast,  he  arrived  in  seventeen  days,  at  a  promontory  which 
he  called  The  Wat  Hv.n,  probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  he  advanced  to 
another  promontory,  which  he  named  The  Soulh  Horn,  and  which  is  manifestly 
Cape  de  Tres  Puntas,  about  five  degrees  north  of  the  line.  All  the  circumstances 
contained  in  the  short  abstract  of  his  journal,  which  is  handed  down  lo  us,  con- 
cerning the  appearance  and  state  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are 
confirmed  and  illustrate -^  by  a  comparison  with  the  accounts  of  modern  naviga> 
tors.  Even  those  circumstances  which,  from  their  seeming  improbability,  have 
been  produced  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it. 
He  observes,  that  in  the  country  to  the  soulh  of  Cerne,  a  profound  silence 
reigned  through  the  day ;  but  during  the  iiiglit  innumerable  fires  were  kindled 
klong  the  banks  ^f  the  rivers,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  noise  bf  pipe* 
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and  drums  and  cries  of  joy.  The  same  thing,  as  Ramuaio  observes,  still  takei 
place.  The  excessive  heat  obliges  tlie  Negroes  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods,  or 
in  their  houses,  during  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  sun  seta,  they  sally  out,  and  by 
torchlight  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  music  and  dancing,  in  which  they  spend  tha 
night.  Ramus,  i.  113.  F.  In  another  place,  ho  mentions  the  sea  as  burning 
with  torrents  of  fire.  What  occurred  to  M.  Adanson,  on  the  same  coast,  may 
explain  this :  "  As  soon,"  rays  he,  ^  as  the  sun  dipped  beneath  the  horizon,  and 
night  overspread  the  earth  with  darkness,  the  sea  lent  us  its  friendly  light. 
Wnilo  the  prow  of  our  vessel  ploughed  the  foaming  surges,  it  seomed  to  set  thom 
aU  on  fire.  Thus  we  sailed  in  a  luminous  inclosure,  which  surrounded  us  like 
a  large  circle  of  rays,  from  whence  dailed  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  a  long  stream 
of  a  light."  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  176.  This  appearance  of  the  sea,  observed  by 
Hunter,  has  been  mentioned  as  on  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Periplus.  It  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  very  common  in  warm  climates.  Cap- 
tain Cook's  second  voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  The  Periplus  of  Hanno  has  been 
translated,  and  every  point  with  respect  to  it  has  been  illustrated  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity,  in  a  work  published  by  Don  Pedr.  Rodrig.  Campomanet, 
entitled,  Antiguedad  maritima  de  Cartage,  con  el  Periplo  desu  General  Hannon 
traducido  e  illustrado.    Mad.  1756.  4to. 

Note  [3].  Faok  21 

Long  sfter  the  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  Eudozaa  round  Africm, 
Polybius,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  historian  of  antiquity,  and  par^ 
tioularly  distinguished  by  his  attention  to  geographical  researches,  affirms,  that 
it  was  not  known,  in  hi«  time,  whether  Africa  wbs  a  continued  continent  stretching 
to  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea.  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  iii. 
Pliny  the  naturalist  asserts,  that  there  can  bb  no  commanicabon  between  the 
loutnem  and  northern  temperate  zones.  Plinii  Hist.  Natur.  edit,  in  usuni. 
Delph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If  they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of  those 
voyages,  the  former  could  not  have  entertained  such  a  doubt,  the  latter  could 
not  have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Strabo  n^<3ntions  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus, 
but  treats  it  as  a  fabulous  tale,  lib.  ii.  p.  155 ;  aud,  according  to  his  account  of 
it,  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  it.  Strabo  seems  not  to 
have  known  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning  the  form  and  stato  of  the 
southern  parts  bf  Africa.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1180.  Ptolemy,  the  most  inquisi- 
tive and  learned  of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  was  equally  unacquainted  with 
any  parts  of  Africa  situated  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  equinoctial  line ;  for  he 
supposes  that  this  great  continent  was  not  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  that  it 
stretched,  without  interruption,  towards  the  south  pole ;  and  he  so  far  mistakes 
its  true  figure  that  he  describes  the  continent  as  becoming  broader  and  broader 
as  it  advanced  towards  the  south.  PtolemtBi  Geogr.  lib.  It.  c  9.  Brietii  ParalleU 
<}eogr.  veteris  et  novn,  p.  86. 

NoTB  [4].  Faob  S4. 

A  FAUT  recorded  by  .Jtrabo  affords  a  very  strong  and  singnlar  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  When  Alexander  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
Acesine,  two  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  were 
many  crocodiles  in  tiioae  rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced  beans  of  the 
same  species  with  those  which  were  common  in  Egypt.  From  these  circum- 
stances  he  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared 
a  fleet  to  sail  down  tiie  Hydaspes  to  Egypt.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1020. 
This  amazing  error  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geography  peculiar  to 
that  monarch ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with 
particular  attention  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  had 
accurate  maps  or  descriptions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  marched.  Lib. 
ii.  p.  120.  But  in  his  age  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not  extend  beyond 
ihe  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Note  [5].  Page  24.  7' 

As  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  8e,a  is  remarkably  groat  at  the  mouth  of  tna 
river  Indus,  this  would  render  the  phenomenon  more  formidable  to  the  Greeks. 
Vareu  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

NoTB  [6].  Paoe  25        #• 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient?  were  seldom  induced  to  advance  so  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  either  by  motives  of  curiosity  or  views  of  commercial 
advantage.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  idea  concerning  the  position  of  that 
great  river  was  very  erroneous.  Ptolemy  places  that  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and 
forty-sixth  degree  of  longitude  from  his  first  meridian  in  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
But  its  true  longitude,  computed  from  that  meridian,  is  now  determined,  by 
astronomical  observations,  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  five  degrees.  A  geographer 
so  eminent  must  have  been  betrayed  into  an  error  of  this  magnitude  by  the 
imperfection  of  the  information  which  he  had  received  concerning  those  distant 
regions;  and  this  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  intercourse  with  thom  being 
extremely  rare.  With  respect  tx>  the  countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
his  intelligence  was  still  more  defective,  and  his  errors  more  enormous.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  in  another  place,  that  he  has  placed  the  country  of 
the  Seres,  or  China,  no  less  than  sixty  degrees  further  east  than  its  true  position. 
M.  d'Anville,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  modern  geographers, 
has  sot  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  in  two  dissertations  published  in  Mem.  de 
I'Acaddm.  dos  Inscript  &c.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  573.  604. 
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Note  [7].  Pace  25. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  discoveriai  of  the  ancients  were  made  chiefly  by 
land;  those  of  the  modems  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea.  Tlie  progress  ot 
conquest  led  to  the  former,  that  of  commerce  to  the  hitter.  It  is  a  judicious 
observation  of  Strabo,  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Groat  made  knuwn 
the  East,  those  of  the  Romans  opened  the  West,  and  those  of  Mitliridates  King 
of  Pontus  the  North.  Lib.  i.  p.  26.  When  discovery  is  carried  on  by  land 
alone,  its  progress  must  be  slow  and  its  operations  confined.  When  it  is  carried 
on  only  by  sea,  its  sphere  may  be  more  extensive,  and  its  advances  more  rapid; 
but  it  labours  under  peculiar  defects.  Though  it  may  make  known  the  positiun 
of  different  countries,  and  ascertain  their  boundaries  as  far  as  these  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ocean,  it  leaves  us  in  ignorance  with  respect  to  their  interior  state. 
Above  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  Europeans  sailed  round 
the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in  most  of  its  ports;  but, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  that  great  continent,  they  have  done  little  more  than 
survey  its  coasts,  and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.  Its  interior  regions  are  in  a 
groat  measure  unknown.  The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  its  coasts,  except  where  they  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea, 
were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodoris  Siculus,  had  explored  many  parts  of 
it  now  altogether  unknown.  Unless  both  modes  of  discovery  be  united,  Iho 
geographiclil  knowledge  of  the  earth  must  remain  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 


Note  [8].  Paoe  27.  ^ 

The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  such  an  excessive  degree  of  heat  in 
the  torrid  zone  as  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and  their  persisting  in  this  error 
long  after  they  began  to  have  some  commercial  intercourse  with  several  parts 
of  India  lying  within  the  tropics,  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd,  that  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to  produce  evidence  of  their 
holding  this  opinion,  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  inconsistence  of  their  theory 
with  their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  bestowed  attention  upon  every  part 
of  philosophy  known  to  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone 
was  uninhabitable,  and,  of  consequence,  that  there  could  be  no  intercourEO 
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between  the  northern  and  southern  temperate  zones.  He  introducer  Arricuiai 
thus  addressing  the  younger  Scipio:  "You  see  this  earth  encompassed,  and  m 
it  were  bound  in  by  certain  zones,  of  which  two,  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other,  and  sustaining  the  opposite  polesof  heaven,  are  frozen  with  perpetual 
cold ;  the  middle  one,  and  the  largest  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the  heat  of  the  auni 
two  are  habitable ;  the  people  in  the  southern  one  are  antipodes  to  us,  with. 
whom  we  have  no  connection."  Somnium  Scipionit,  c.  6.  Geminus,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  contomporaiy  with  Cicero,  delivers  the  same  doctrine,  not  in  a 
popular  work,but  iahiBEiv^yaiyti  u<  *a<vc/uiipa,  a  treatise  purely  scientific.  "When 
we  speak,"  says  he,  "of  the  southern  temperate  zone  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
concerning  those  who  are  called  antipodes,  it  must  be  always  understood,  that 
we  have  nocertain  knowledge  or  information  concerning  the  southern  temperate 
zone,  whether  it  be  inhabited  or  not.  But  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  course  which  the  sun  holds  between  the  tropics,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  another  zone  situated  to  the  south,  which  enjoys  the  same  degree  of  tempera- 
ture with  the  northern  one  which  we  inhabit."  Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii 
Opus  de  Doctr.  Temper,  in  quo  Uranologium  sivo  Systemata  var  Auctorum. 
Amst.  1705.  vol.  3.  The  opinion  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  with  respect  to  both 
Jiese  points,  was  the  same:  "There  are  five  divisions  of  the  earth,  which  are 
called  zones.  All  that  portion  which  lies  near  to  the  two  opposite  poles  ir 
oppressed  with  vehement  cold  and  eternal  frost.  There,  unblessed  with 
the  aspect  of  milder  stars,  perpetual  darkness  reigns,  or  at  the  utmost,  a 
feeble  light  reflected  from  surrounding  snows.  The  middle  of  the  earth,  in 
which  is  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with  flames  and  fiery 
vapour.  Between  these  torrid  and  frozen  districts  lie  two  other  portions  of 
the  earth,  which  are  temperate  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  burning  region  inter- 
posed, there  can  be  no  communication  between  them.  Thus  Heaven  has  de- 
prived us  of  three  parts  of  tho  earth."  Lib.  ii,  c.  68.  Strabo  delivers  his  opinion 
to  the  same  eflTect,  in  terms  no  less  explicit:  "The  portion  of  the  earth  which 
lies  near  the  equator,  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat." 
Liib.  ii.  p.  154.  To  these  I  might  add  the  authority  of  many  other  respectable 
philosophers  and  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  senoe  in  which  this  doctrine  was  generally  received,  we 
may  observe,  that  Parmenides,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  first  who 
divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  extended  the  limits  of  the  zone  which  he 
supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat  beyond  the  tropics.  Aristotle, 
as  we  learn  likewise  from  Strabo,  fixud  the  boundaries  of  the  diflerent  zones  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  they  are  defined  by  modern  geographers.  But  the  progress 
of  discovery  having  gradually  demonstrated  that  several  regions  of  the  earth 
which  lay  within  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile, 
this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  boundaries  which  they  allotted  it. 
From  a  passage  in  Strabo,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity 
from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  concerning  this  subject,  1  should  conjecture, 
that  those  who  calculated  according  to  the  measurement  f  the  earth  by  Era- 
tosthenes, supposed  the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  near  sixteen  degrees,  about 
eight  on  each  side  of  the  equator;  whereas  such  as  followed  the  computation 
of  Posidonius  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,  or  somewhat  more  than 
twelve  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  torrid  zone.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p. 
151.  According  to  the  former  opinion,  about  two-thirds  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics  was  considered  as  habitable  ;  according  to 
the  latter,  about  one-half  of  it.  With  this  restriction,  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients  concerning  tho  torrid  zone  appears  less  absurd  ;  and  we  can  conceive 
the  reason  of  their  asserting  this  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  even  after  they  had 
opened  a  communication  with  several  places  within  the  tropics.  When  men 
of  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  tone,  they  considered  it  as  it  was  limited  by  tlie 
definition  of  geographers  to  sixteen,  or  at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  degrees; 
and  as  they  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  countries  nearer  tc  the  equator,  they 
might  still  suppose  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loose  and  popular  discourse, 
the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  given  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
earth  which  lies  within  the  tropics.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  those  ideas  of  the  later  geograohers ;  and,  adhering  to  tho  division  of 
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Ptrmenidea,  doicribe»  the  torrid  zone  as  the  largest  of  the  five.  Some  of  th« 
•nciwits  rejected  the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zona 
M  ft  popular  error.  This  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  was  the  sentiment  of  Py  thago« 
ru(  and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Poly  bins  had  adopUd 
tba  same  opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the 
■aaimt  doothne  and  opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zone. 

Note  [9].  Paob  35. 

Thb  court  of  Inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  of  liberal  inqui;, 
and  of  literary  improvement,  wherever  it  is  established,  was  unknown  in  Pot* 
tugal  in  the  iiileenth  century,  when  the  people  of  that  kingdom  bega;j  their 
voyages  of  discovery.  More  than  a  century  elapsed  before  it  was  introduced 
by  John  UI.,  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1521. 

.    '\         » 
Note  [10].  Paoe  38. 

An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hakluyt,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Portu 
guese  historian  Garcia  de  Resende.  Some  English  mercliants  having  resolved 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  John  Ii.  of  Portugal  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Edward  IV.,  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country,  and  to  request  of 
him  to  prohibit  his  subjects  to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward  was 
so  much  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Portuguese,  that  he  issued  his 
orders  in  the  terms  which  they  desired.  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and 
Traffics  of  the  English,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2.  > 

'!  Note  [11].  Page  42. 

The  time  of  Columbus's  death  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by  the  foUowmg 
circumstances.  It  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501,  that  he  had  at  that  time  been  engaged  forty 
years  in  a  seafaring  life.  In  another  letter  he  informs  them  that  he  went  to 
sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  :  from  those  facts  it  follows,  that  he  was  born  A.  D. 
1447.  Life  of  Christa.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don  Ferdinand.  Churchill's 
Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484, 485. 

Note  [12].  Page  44. 

The  apherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient  geographers. 
They  invented  the  method,  still  in  use,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  different  places.  According  to  their  doctrine,  the  equator,  or  imaginary  line 
which  encompasses  the  earth,  contained  tliree  hundred  and  sixty  degrees ;  these 
thoy  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal  to  fifteen  degrees. 
The  country  of  the  Snret  or  Sifut,  being  the  furthest  part  of  India  known  to 
the  ancients,  was  supposed  by  Marinus  Tyrius,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
goographers  before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  degrees  to  the  oast  of  the  first  meridian,  passing  through  the  Fortunate 
Islands.  Ptolemei  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  If  this  supposition  was  well  founded, 
the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  degrees  west  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  navi- 
gation in  that  direction  was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  pursuing.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  bad  described  countries, 
particularly  the  island  of  Cipango  or  Zipangri,  supposed  to  be  Japan,  con- 
siderably to  the  east  of  any  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients.  Marcus  Paulus 
de  Region.  Oriental,  lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Of  course,  this  country,  as  it 
extended  further  to  the  east,  was  still  nearer  to  the  Canary  Islands.  The  con- 
clusions of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from  inaccurate  observations,  wore  just. 
If  the  suppositions  of  Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the  countries 
which  Marco  Polo  visited,  had  been  situated  to  the  east  of  those  whose  longitude 
Marinus  had  ascertained,  the  proper  and  nearest  course  to  the  East  Indies  must 
hava  boen  to  steer  directly  west.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.    A  more  oxtensivs 
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Knowledge  of  the  globe  has  now  discovered  the  great  error  of  Marinas,  in 
supposing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  degree! 
east  from  the  Canary  Islands;  and  that  even  Ptolemy  was  mistaken,  when  ha 
reduced  the  longitude  of  China  to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degroaa. 
The  longitude  of  the  western  frontier  of  that  vast  empire  ia  seven  hours,  or  ona 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands.  But 
Columbus  followed  the  light  which  his  age  afi'orded,  and  reUed  upon  tha 
authority  of  writers,  who  were  at  that  time  regarded  aa  the  ioatructera  and 
guides  of  mankind  in  the  science  of  geography. 

NoTB  [13].  Pagk  S3. 

As  the  Portuguese,  in  making  their  discoveries,  did  not  depart  far  from  the 
coa8t  of  Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whose  flight  they  observed  with 
groat  attention,  did  not  venture  to  any  considerable  distance  from  land.  In 
the  infancy  of  navigation  it  was  not  known  that  birds  often  stretched  their  flight 
to  an  immense  distance  from  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the  West  Indiaa 
Islands,  birds  are  ofton  seen  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  tha 
nearest  coast.  Sloane's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Cateeby  saw  an 
owl  at  sea  when  the  ship  was  six  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  Nat 
Hist,  of  Carolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hist.  Naturelle  de  M.  Bufibn,  torn.  xvi.  p.  32. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  seems 
to  have  relied  with  some  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  observa- 
tion is  confirmed  by  Capt.  Cook,  the  most  extensive  and  experienced  navigator 
of  any  age  or  nation.  "No  one  yet  knows  (says  he)  to  what  distance  any  of 
the  oceanic  birds  go  to  sea;  for  my  own  part,  1  do  not  believe  that  thero  is  one 
in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  bo  relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land  " 
Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

Note  [14].  Paob  58. 

In  a  letter  of  the  Admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  describes  one  of 
the  harbours  in  Cuba  with  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  discoverer. — '^I 
discovered  a  river  which  a  galley  might  easily  enter :  the  beauty  of  it  induced 
me  to  sound,  and  I  found  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  pro- 
ceeded a  considerable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited  me  to  settle  there. 
The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clearness  of  the  watiir  through  which  I  could  tea 
the  sandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm  trees  of  dilferent  kinds,  the  talleat 
and  finest  I  had  seen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  othor  arge  and  flourishing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  tlie  plains  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  thia 
country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  tlie  day  surpasses  the  night  in  brightness  and 
splendour,  so  that  I  often  said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
give  your  Highnesses  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tangae  nor  my  pen 
could  come  up  to  the  truth  ;  and  indeed  1  am  so  much  amazed  at  the  sight  of 
such  beauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it."    Life  of  Columb.  c.  30 

Note  [15].  Page  59. 

The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  orderly  behaviour 
of  the  natives  on  this  occasion  is  very  striking.  "  The  king  (says  he  in  a  letter 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  having  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  expressed 
great  grief  for  our  loss,  and  immediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  plaoa 
in  many  large  canoes ;  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every  thing  that  was  upoB 
deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  assistance  :  he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and 
relations,  took  all  possible  care  that  every  thing  should  be  properly  done,  botk 
aboard  and  on  shore.  And,  from  time  to  time,  ho  sent  some  of  his  relaviona 
weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he  would  give  me  all  tliat  he  had. 
I  can  assure  your  Highnesses,  that  so  much  care  could  not  have  be^n  taken  ia 
securing  our  effects  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  together 
in  one  place  near  his  palace,  until  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for 
the  custody  of  it  were  emptied.  Ho  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed  men, 
who  watched  during  the  whole  night,  and  those  on  shore  lamented  as  U  thef 
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I  been  much  intereated  inourlosa.  The  people  are  so  affectionate,  aotrantablw, 
•nd  «o  peaceable,  tliat  I  swear  to  your  Highnesses,  that  there  is  not  a  better  race 
of  men,  nor  a  bettor  country  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  aa  them- 
■elvoa;  their  converaatiun  ia  the  aweeteat  and  mildest  in  the  world,  cheerful  and 
aiwaya  accompanied  with  a  amile.  And  although  it  ia  true  that  they  go  nakoU, 
yet  your  Highneaaea  may  be  aasured  that  they  have  many  very  commendable 
cuatoma ;  the  king  ia  aerved  with  great  atate,  and  hia  behaviour  is  ao  decent  that 
it  is  pleaaant  to  aee  him,  as  it  ia  likewise  to  observe  the  wonderful  memory 
which  these  people  have,  and  thoir  desire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  loady 
them  to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  effects."  Life  of  Columbua,  c.  32.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Spaniards  wore  indebted  for  this  oihcious  attention  to  the 
opinion  which  the  Indians  entertained  of  them  as  a  superior  order  of  beings. 

"r  Note  [16].  Page  62.  ^        » 

Every  monument  of  auch  a  man  aa  Columbua  ia  valuable.  A  letter  wlucb 
he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what  passed  on  this  occasion, 
exhibits  a  most  striking  picture  of  hia  intrepidity,  hia  humanity,  his  prudence, 
his  public  spirit,  and  courtly  address.  "  I  would  have  been  less  concerned  for 
this  misfortune  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  because  my  life  is  a  debt  that 
I  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  have  at  other  times  been  ezpotied 
to  the  most  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation 
was,  that  after  it  had  pleased  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prise, in  which  I  had  now  been  so  successful,  that  my  opponents  would  have 
been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  Highnesses,  and  the  extent  of  your  tcr- 
ritorv,  increased  by  me ;  it  should  please  we  Divine  Majesty  to  stop  ul  by  my 
death.  All  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable  had  it  not  been  attended  with 
the  loss  of  those  men  whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promise  of  the  greatest 
prosperity,  who,  seeing  themselves  in  such  distress,  cursed  not  only  their 
soming  along  with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe  of  me  which  prevented  thorn 
from  returning,  as  they  often  had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all  tliia, 
my  sorrow  was  greatly  increased  by  recollecting  that  I  had  loft  my  two  sons  at 
•chool  at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not 
in  all  probability  bo  known  that  I  had  done  auch  services  as  might  induce  Your 
Highnesses  to  remember  them.  And  though  I  comforted  myself  with  the  faith 
that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  that  which  tended  so  much  to  the  glory  of  hi» 
Church,  and  which  I  had  brought  about  with  so  much  trouble,  to  remain  im- 
perfect, yet  I  considered,  that,  on  account  of  my  sins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive 
me  of  that  glory  which  I  might  have  attained  in  this  world.  While  in  this 
confused  state,  I  thought  on  the  good  fortune  which  accompanies  Your  High- 
nesses, and  imagined  that  although  I  should  perish,  and  the  vessel  be  lost,  it 
was  possible  that  you  might  somehow  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  voyage, 
and  the  success  with  which  it  was  attended.  For  that  reason  I  wrote  upon 
parchment  with  the  brevity  which  the  situation  required,  that  I  had  discovered 
the  lands  which  I  promised,  in  how  many  days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  course 
I  had  followed.  I  mentioned  tho  goodness  of  the  country,  the  character  of  tiie 
inhabitants,  and  that  Your  Highnesses'  subjects  wore  left  in  possession  of  all 
that  I  had  discovered.  Having  scaled  this  writing,  I  addressed  it  to  Your 
Highnesses,  and  promised  a  thousand  ducats  to  any  person  who  should  deliver 
it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigner  found  it,  the  promised  reward  might  prevail 
on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another.  I  then  caused  a  great  cask  to 
be  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  after- 
wards in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  having  stopped  it  well,  I 
cast  it  into  the  sea.  All^the  men  believed  that  it  was  some  act  of  devotion. 
Imagining  that  this  miglil  never  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  ships  approached 
nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another  packet  like  the  first,  and  ulaced  it  at  tho  top 
of  the  poop,  so  that,  if  tho  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remaining  above  water  might 
be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune." 


Note  [17].  Page  64. 

Some  Spanish  authors,  with  the  meanness  of  national  jealousv,  have  endea- 
voured to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbua,  by  insinuating  tnat  lie  was  led 
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%o  the  discovory  of  the  New  \^  orld,  not  by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprising 
goniua,  but  by  information  whicii  he  had  received.  According  to  their  ao- 
count  a  vessel  having  been  driven  from  its  course  by  easterly  winds,  wu 
carried  before  them  far  to  the  west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  an  unknown 
country,  from  which  it  returned  with  dilRculty ;  the  pilot  and  throe  sailors 
being  the  only  persons  who  survived  the  distresses  which  the  crow  suffered 
from  want  of  provisions  and  fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival,  all  the  four  died ;  but  the  pilot  having  been  received  into  the  house 
of  Columbus,  his  intimate  friend  disclosed  to  him  before  his  death,  the  secret 
of  the  discovery  which  he  had  accidentally  made,  and  left  him  his  papers  con- 
taining a  journal  of  the  voyage,  which  served  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in  his 
undertaking.  Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  publisiied  this 
story.  Hist.  c.  13.  Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evidence  to  support  it. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  vessel  nor  its  destuiation  is  known.  Somo  pretend 
that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  seaport  towns  in  Andalusia,  and  w&s  sailing 
either  to  the  Canaries  or  to  Madeira  ;  others,  that  it  was  a  Biscayner  in  its  way 
to  England  ;  others,  a  Portuguese  ship  trading  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The 
name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which  ho 
landed  on  his  return.  According  to  some,  it  was  in  Portugal ;  according  to 
others,  in  Madeira,  or  the  Azores.  The  your  in  which  this  voyage  was  made  is 
no  lose  uncertain.  Monson's  Nav.  Tracts.  Churchill,  iii.  371.  No  mention  is 
made  of  this  pilot,  or  his  discoveries,  by  And.  Bornaldes,  or  Pet.  Martyr,  the 
contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  with  his  usual  judgment,  passes  over 
it  in  silence.  Oviedo  takes  notice  of  this  report,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit 
only  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  As  Columbus  hold  his  course 
directly  west  from  the  Canaries,  and  never  varied  it,  some  later  authors  have 
supposed  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being  guided  by  somo  previous 
information.  But  thov  do  not  recollect  the  piinciples  on  wLich  ho  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  success,  that  by  holding  a  westerly  course  he  must  certainly  arrive 
tt  those  regions  of  the  east  described  by  the  ancients.  His  finn  belief  of  his 
own  system  led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it  without  deviation. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  called  in  question  Columbus's 
claim  to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America.  Some  German  authors 
ascribed  this  honour  to  Martin  Bebaim  their  countryman.  He  was  of  the  noblo 
family  of  the  Behaims  of  Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Imperial 
town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  studied  under  the  celebrated  John  MuUer,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  such  knowledge  of  cob> 
mography  as  excited  a  desire  of  exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and 
qualities  of  whicli  he  had  been  accustomed,  under  that  able  master,  to  investi- 
gate  and  describe.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy  he  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  invited  all 
the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  age.  There,  as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel, 
of  whose  Chronicon  Mnndi,  a  German  translation  was  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
A.  D.  1493,  his  merit  as  a  cosmographer  raised  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Diego  Cano,  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  year 
1483.  In  that  voyage  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 
He  settled  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Columbus.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Magellan  had  a  terrestrial  globe 
made  by  Behaim,  on  which  he  demonstrated  the  course  that  ho  proposed  to 
hold  in  search  of  the  communication  with  the  South  Sea,  which  he  afterwards 
discovered.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  19.  Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  In  the  year 
1492,  Behaim  visited  his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map 
drawn  with  his  own  hand,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
&mily.  Thus  far  the  story  of  Martin  Behaim  seems  to  be  well  authenticated  ; 
but  the  account  of  his  having  discovered  any  part  of  the  New  World  appears 
to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly  any  knowledge  of  Behaim 
but  what  I  derived  from  a  frivolous  dissertation  '  De  vero  Novi  Orbis  Invon- 
tore,'  published  at  Frankfort,  A.  D.  1714,  by  Jo.  Frid.  Stuvenius,  I  was  induced, 
by  the  authority  of  Herrera,  to  suppose  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  from  more  full  aid  accurate  information,  communicated  to  me  l)y 
the  learned  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forster.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  I  was  mistaken. 
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Dr.  Forater  hu  been  likewise  ao  good  as  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  Bohaim'H 
map,  ai  published  by  Doppelmayer  in  his  account  of  the  Mathumaticians  and 
Artista  of  Nuremberg.  From  this  map  the  imperfection  of  cosmographical 
knowledge  at  that  period  is  manifest.  Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  iu  its 
true  situation.  Nor  can  I  discover  from  it  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Behaim 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  any  region  in  America.  He  delineates,  indeed,  an 
island  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St.  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may 
be  some  part  of  Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He  places  it  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  Capo  Verd  isles,  and  I  suspect  it  to  be  an  imaginary 
island  which  has  been  admitted  into  some  ancient  maps  on  no  better  authority 
than  the  legend  of  the  Irish  St.  Brandon  or  Brendan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly 
fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  notice.  Girald.  Cambronsis  ap.  Missingham 
Florilegium  Sanctorum,  p.  427. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  America  seem  not  to  rest 
on  a  foundation  much  more  solid.  In  the  twelfth  century,  aroording  to  Powell, 
a  dispute  having  arisen  among  the  sons  of  Owen  Guynoth,  Kin^  of  North 
Wales,  concerning  the  succession  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number, 
weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in  quest  of  a  more  quiot  sottlo- 
raent.  He  steered  duo  west,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  arrived  in  an 
unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him  so  desirable,  that  he  returned  to 
Wales  and  carried  thither  several  of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is 
8aid  to  have  happened  about  the  year  1 170,  and  aflcr  that,  he  and  his  colony 
were  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Powell,  on  whose  teJ- 
tiuiony  the  authenticity  of  this  story  rests,  published  his  history  above  four 
centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event  which  ho  relates.  Among  a  people  lu 
rude  and  as  illiterate  as  the  Welsh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  transaction 
80  remote  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  preserved,  and  would  require  to  be 
confirmed  by  some  author  of  greater  credit,  and  nearer  to  tlie  era  of  Madoc's 
voyage  than  Powell.  Later  antiquaries  have  indeed  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  Meredith  ap  Rees,  a  Welsh  bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived  at 
such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  wit- 
ness of  much  more  credit  than  Powell.  Besides,  his  verses,  published  by  Hakluyt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1.,  convey  no  information,  but  that  Madoc,  dissatisfied  with  iiis 
domestic  situation,  employed  himself  in  searching  the  ocean  for  new  possessionb. 
But  even  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  Powell's  story,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  unknown  country  which  Madoc  discovered  by  steering  west,  in  such  a 
course  as  to  leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any  part  of  America.  The  naval 
skill  of  the  Welsh  in  the  twelfth  century  was  hardly  equal  to  such  a  voyage. 
If  he  made  any  discovery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  Madeira,  or 
some  other  of  the  western  isles.  The  affinity  of  the  Welsh  language  with  some 
dialects  spoken  in  America,ha8  been  mentioned  as  acircumstance  which  confirms 
the  truth  of  Madoc's  voyage.  But  that  affinity  has  been  observed  in  so  few  in- 
stances, and  in  some  of  these  is  so  obscure,  or  so  fanciful,  that  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  casual  resemblance  of  a  small  number  of  words.  Thuro 
is  a  bird,  which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  found  only  on  the  coasts  of  Soutl) 
America,  from  Port  Desire  to  the  Straits  uf  Magellan.  It  is  distingulKlied 
by  the  name  of  Penguin,  This  word  in  the  Welsh  language  signifies  Wkilt- 
head.  Almost  all  the  authors  who  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  mention  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affinity  of 
the  Welsh  language  with  that  spoken  in  this  region  of  America.  But  Mr. 
Pennant,  who  has  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  Penguin,  observes  that 
all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  "  so  tliat  we  must  resign  every 
hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this  hypothesis  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in 
the  New  World."  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  Sic.  Besides  this,  if  the 
Welsh,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  settled  in  any  part  c' 
America,  some  remains  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites  must  have  been 
found  among  their  descendants,  when  they  were  discovered  about  three  hundred 
years  posterior  to  their  migration ;  a  period  so  short  that,  in  the  course  of  it, 
we  cannot  well  suppose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be  totally  for* 
gotten.  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of  Henry 
II.,  p.  371,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates  concerning  the  discoveries  made  by 
Madoc,  and  invalidates  the  truth  of  his  story  by  other  arguments  of  great  weigb) 
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The  pretensions  of  the  Norwegians  to  tlio  discovery  of  America  luem  to  bu 
bettor  ioundcd  than  tliose  of  the   Germans  or  Welsh.     The  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia  were  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  boldness  and  extent 
of  their  maritime  excursions.     In  874,  the  Norwegians  discovered  and  planted 
a  colony  in  Iceland.     In  982,  they  discovered  Greenland,  and  estabUshud  sottle- 
roenta  there.     From  that,  some  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the 
west,  and  discovered  a  country  more  inviting  than  those  horrid  regions  with 
which  Uioy  were  acquainted.    According  to  their  representation,  this  country 
was  sandy  on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered  with  wood, 
on  which  account  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Helle-land,  and  Mark-land,  and 
having  afterwards  found  some  plants  of  the  vine  which  bore  grapes,  they  called 
it  fVin-land.    The  credit  of  this  story  rests,  as  far  as  1  know,  on  the  authority 
of  the  toga,  or  chronicle  of  King  Olaus,  composed  by  Snorro  Sturlonides,  or 
Slurluiona,  published  by  Perinskiold,  at  Stockholm,  A.  D.  1697.     As  Snorro 
was  born  in  the  year  1179,  his  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two  centurieii 
after  the  event  which  he  relates.    His  account  of  the  navigation  and  discoveries 
of  Biorn,  and  his  companion  Lief,  is  a  very  rude  confused  tale,  p.  104.  110. 
326.     It  is  impossible  to  discover  from  him  what  part  of  America  it  was  in 
which  the  Norwegians  landed.     According  to  his  account  of  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights,  it  must  have  been  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of 
latitude,  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Labradore,  approaching  near  to  the  entry 
of  Hudson's  Straits.     Grapes  certainly  are  not  the  production  of  that  country. 
Torfeus  supposes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  by  rectifying  of  which  the 
place  where  the  Norwegians  landed  may  bo  supposed  to  be  situated  in  latitude 
49°.     But  neitlier  is  that  the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.     From  perusing 
Snorro's  tale,  I  should  think  that  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  corresponds 
best  with  that  of  the  country  discovered  by  the  Norwegians.     Grapes,  however, 
are  not  the  production  of  that  barren  island.     Other  conjectures  are  mentioned 
by  M.  Mallet,  Introd.  k  THist.  de  Dannem.  175,  &c.    I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted  with  the  literature  of  the  north  to  examine  them.    It  seems  manifest, 
Uiat  if  the  Norwegians  did  discover  any  part  of  America  at  that  period,  their 
attempt  to  plant  colonies  proved  unsuccessful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was 
noon  lost. 

Note  [18].  Fade  64. 

Peter  Martyr,  ab  Angleria,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  residing  at  that  time  in 
the  court  of  Spain,  whoso  letters  contain  an  account  of  the  transactions  of 
that  period,  in  the  order  wherein  they  occurred,  describes  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  himself  and  his  learned  correspondents  were  affected  in  very  striking 
terms.  "  Pros  Isetitia  prosiluisse  to,  vixque  a  lachrymis  prs  gaudio  temperasse, 
quando  literas  adspexisti  meas  quibus,  do  antipodum  orbe  latenti  hactenus,  to 
certiorem  feci,  mi  suavissime  Poinponi,  insinuasti.  £x  tuis  ipso  Uteris  colligo, 
quid  senseris.  Sensisti  autcm,  tuntique  rem  fecisti,  quonti  virum  summa  doc* 
trina  insignitum  decuit.  Quis  namque  cibus  sublimibus  pr&stari  potest  ingeniis, 
isto  suavior  P  quod  condimentum  gratius .''  A  me  facio  conjecturam.  Beati 
sentio  spiritus  moos,  quando  accitos  alloquor  prudentes  aliquos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea 
redeunt  provincia.  Implicent  animos  pecuniarum  cumulis  augendis  miseri 
avari,  libidinibus  obscoeni ;  nostras  nos  mentes,  postquam  Deo  pleni  ali  quando 
fuerimus,  contemplando,  hujuscemodi  rorum  notitia  demulciamuB."  Epiat.  152, 
Pomponio  Lsto. 

Note  [19].  Page  69. 

So  firmly  were  men  of  science,  in  that  age,  persuaded  that  the  countries 
which  Columbus  had  discovered  were  connected  with  the  East  Indies,  that  Be- 
naldes,  the  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable 

froficient  in  the  knowledge  of  cosmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an 
sland,  but  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  the  dommions  of  the  Groat 
Khan.     This  he  delivered  as  his  opinion  to  Columbus  himself,  who  was  his 
gueal  for  some  time  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  ;  and  he  supports  it 
by  several  arguinonts,  mostly  founded  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Jolui  Maudevillc. 
Vol.  I.— 3K 
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MS.  pefief  me.  Antonio  Oallo,  who  wai  lecretAry  to  the  magiitraey  of  Genoa 
towarda  tho  close  of  the  fideenth  century,  published  a  ahort  account  of  the 
navigations  and  discoveries  of  his  countryman  Columbui,  annexed  to  his 
Opuscula  Historica  de  Rebus  Populi  Oonuensis:  in  which  he  informs  us,  from 
letters  of  Columbus  which  he  himself  had  seen,  that  it  was  hie  opinion,  founded 
upon  nautical  obserrations,  that  one  of  the  islands  he  had  dieoovered  was  dii< 
Unt  only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  from  Cattigara,  which,  in  the  charts  of  tho 
geographers  of  tbtt  age,  was  laid  down,  upon  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  lib. 
vii.  c.  3,  as  the  most  easterly  place  in  Asia.  From  this  he  concludnd,  that  if 
•eme  unknown  continent  did  not  obstruct  the  navigation,  there  must  be  a  short 
and  easy  access,  by  holding  a  westerly  course,  to  this  extreme  region  of  tha 
East.    Muratori  Scriptores  Rer.  Italicarum,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  3U4. 

Note  [20].  Paoi  71.  V       * 

Bbrnaldes,  the  Cura  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  contemporary  writer,  saya, 
that  five  hundred  of  those  captives  wore  sent  to  Spain,  and  sold  publicly  in 
Seville  as  slaves ;  but  that,  by  the  change  of  climate  and  their  inability  to 
boar  the  fatigue  of  labour,  they  all  died  in  a  short  time.    MS.  ftna  me. 

NoTK  [21].  Page  76. 

Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  some  very  singular  opinions  concerning  tiie 
countries  which  he  had  now  discovered.  The  violent  swell  and  agitation  of 
the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad  led  him  to  conclude  this  to  bo  the  highest 
part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  he  imagined  that  various  circumHtances 
concurred  in  proving  that  tlie  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.  Having  adopted 
this  erroneous  principle,  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to 
fall  in  with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c.  102,  that  the  terrestrial  paradise 
was  tho  highest  land  in  the  earth  ;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  this  happy  abode.  Nor  ought  we  to  tliink  it  strange  that  a  person 
of  so  much  sagacity  should  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  or  reports  of  such  a 
fabulous  author  as  Mandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other  discoverers  were 
obliged  to  follow  such  guides  as  they  could  find  ;  and  it  appears  from  several 
passages  in  the  manuscript  of  Andr.  Bernaldeo,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  that 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  credit  was  given  to  tho  testimony  of  Mandeville  in 
that  age.    Bernaldes  frequently  quotes  him,  and  always  with  respect. 

Note  [22].  Paoe  81. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo,  the  most  ancient  Spanish 
historians  of  America,  nor  Herrera,  consider  Ojeda,  or  his  companion  Vespucci, 
as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  continent  of  America.  They  uniformly  ascribe 
this  honour  to  Columbus.  Some  have  supposed  that  national  resentment 
against  Vespucci,  for  deserting  the  service  of  Spain,  and  entering  into  that  of 
Portugal,  may  have  prompted  these  writers  to  conceal  the  actions  which  he 
performed.  But  Martyr  and  Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  by 
the  same  p)rejudice.  Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author;  he  resided  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  had  tho  best  opportunity  to  be  exactly  informed  with  respect 
to  all  public  transactions ;  and  yet  neither  in  his  Decads,  the  first  general  history 
pubUshed  of  the  New  World,  nor  in  his  Epistles,  which  contain  an  account  of 
alt  the  remarkable  events  of  his  time,  does  ho  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the  honour 
of  having  first  discovered  the  continent.  Benzoni  went  as  an  adventurer  to 
America  in  the  year  1541,  and  resided  there  a  considerable  time.  He  appears 
to  have  been  animated  with  a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  his  native 
country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the  exploits  and  discoveries  of  Vespucci. 
Herrera,  who  compiled  his  general  history  of  America  from  the  most  authentic 
records,  not  only  follows  those  early  writers,  hut  accuses  Vespucci  of  falsifying 
the  dates  of  both  the  voyages  which  ho  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  con- 
founding the  one  with  the  other,  in  order  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himself  the 
glory  of  having  discovered  the  continent.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  lie  asserts, 
tiiat  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter  by  the  royal  fiscal,  it  was  proved  by 
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tho  teMtimony  of  Ojoda  himaolf,  thai  he  toucliud  at  HUpaniola  wlien  returniiip 
to  Spain  from  hii  tint  voyage;  whoroaii  Voipucci  gave  out  that  tlmy  ruturiicU 
dirratly  to  Cadiz  from  tho  coast  of  Paria,  and  touched  at  Uiipaniola  only  in 
their  aocond  voyage ;  and  that  he  had  finished  the  voyaso  in  live  month* ; 
whereas,  according  to  Vespucci's  account,  he  had  employed  seventeen  months 
in  performing  it.  Viagno  primo  de  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  secundo,  p.  4h 
Herrera  gives  a  more  fuD  account  of  this  inquest  in  another  pa/t  of  his  Docadit 
and  to  tho  same  effect.  Her.  due.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  Columbus  was  in  Ilispaniulu 
when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that  time  come  to  an  agroemunt  with 
Roldan,  who  opposed  Ojoda's  attempt  to  excite  a  new  insurrection,  and,  of 
consequence,  his  voyago  must  have  been  posterior  to  that  of  tlie  adinirul. 
Life  of  Columbus,  c.  U4.  According  to  Vespucci's  account,  he  set  out  on  his 
first  voyage  May  10th,  1497.  Viag.  primo,  p.  6.  At  that  time  Columbus 
was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  for  his  voyage,  and  seems  to  havo  on- 
joyed  a  considerable  degree  of  favour.  The  affairs  of  the  New  World  were 
at  this  j.uncturo  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres,  a  friond  of  Columbus. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  at  that  period,  a  commission  would  be  granted  to  another 
person  to  anticipate  the  admiral  by  undertaking  a  voyage  which  he  himself 
intended  to  perform.  Fonseca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and  granted  tiie  license 
for  his  voyago,  was  not  recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  m  the  direction  of 
Indian  affairs,  until  tho  death  of  Prince  John,  which  happened  September,  1497, 
^P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182,)  several  months  posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci 
pretends  to  have  set  out  upon  his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published 
at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandini,  A.  D.  1745,  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  no  merit, 
written  with  little  judgment,  and  less  candour.  He  contends  for  his  country- 
man's title  to  the  cliscovery  of  the  continent  with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national 
partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evidence  to  support  it.  Wo  loam  from  hiip 
that  VoKpucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  1510. 
and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp.  p.  52.  At  what  time  the  name  o 
AuBRiOA  camo  to  be  first  given  to  the  New  World  la  not  certain. 


Note  [23].  Paok  99. 

The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  as  a  model  to  the  Spaniards  in 
all  their  subsequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is  so  extraordinary  in  its  naturo,  and 
gives  us  such  an  idea  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  founded  their  right  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  they  acquired 
in  the  Now  World,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  reader.  "  I  Alonso  da 
Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Castilo  and  Leon,  the 
conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you,  and 
declare  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord,  who  is  one  and 
eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of 
whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the  world, 
are  descended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  generations 
during  more  than  five  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  pro 
vinces,  because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  have 
found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preservation :  therefore  God  our 
Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  those  people  to  one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whom 
he  constituted  the  lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  what- 
ever place  they  arc  bom,  or  in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might 
yield  obedience  unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  commanded  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most 
Proper  place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He  likewise  promised  and  gave 
im  power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
judge  and  govem  all  Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people 
of  whatever  sect  or  faith  they  may  be.  To  him  is  given  the  name  of  Pope, 
which  signifies  admirable,  great  father  and  guardian,  because  he  is  tho  fatlier 
and  governor  of  all  men.  Those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  this  holy  father 
obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  Lord  and  King,  and  the  superior  of  the 
oniverse.     The  same  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  them  who,  since  his 
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lime,  havo  been  ohoMii  to  the  pontificate.    Thue  it  now  oontinuue,  tnd  will 
continue  to  tlie  end  of  the  world. 

"  One  of  theee  PontifTi,  se  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  grant  of  thee* 
ifilande,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firing  of  the  ocean  aea,  to  the  ("alTiotio  Kinga  of 
Caatilo,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  liabella,  of  glorioui  nicniory,  and  their 
■ucceMori,  our  eovereigM,  with  all  they  contain,  aa  ia  more  t\iUy  expreiwd  in 
certain  deeila  pawed  upon  that  occasion,  which  you  may  lee  if  you  doiire  it. 
Thus  Hii  Majesty  is  King  and  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in 
virtue  of  this  donation ;  and,  as  King  and  lord  aforesaid,  moit  of  the  islands 
tu  which  his  title  hath  been  notified,  have  recognised  His  Maiesty,  and  now 
yiold  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  as  thoir  lord,  voluntarily  and  without 
roiiistance ;  and  instantly,  as  soon  as  they  received  information,  thuy  obeyed 
the  religious  men  sent  by  the  King  to  preach  to  them,  end  to  instruct  them  in 
our  tioly  faith ;  and  all  these,  of  thoir  own  fVee  will,  without  any  recomponso 
nr  gratuity,  became  Christians,  and  continue  to  bo  so  s  and  His  Majesty  having 
received  tnom  graciously  under  his  protection,  has  commanded  that  thev  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  other  subjects  and  vassals.  You  are 
bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore  I  now  entreat  and 
require  you  to  consider  attentively  what  1  have  declared  to  you ;  and  that  you 
may  more  perfectly  comprehend  it,  that  you  take  such  time  as  is  reasonable  in 
order  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  Church  aa  the  superior  and  guide  of  the 
universe,  and  likewise  the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in  his  own  right,  and 
his  Majesty,  by  his  appointment,  as  King  and  sovereign  lord  of  these  Islands, 
and  of  the  Tierra  Firmi ;  and  that  vou  consent  that  the  aforesaid  holy  fathers 
shall  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctrines  abovo  mentioned.  If  you  do  this, 
you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  which  you  are  bound  and  obliged ;  and  His 
Majesty,  and  1  in  his  name,  will,  receive  you  with  love  and  kindness,  and  will 
leave  you,  your  wives  and  children,  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same  manner  an  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands.  Besides  this.  His  Majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privileges, 
oxomptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delay  to 
obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force,  I  will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost  violence,  I  will  subject 
you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  Church  and  King,  I  will  taJte  your  wives 
and  children,  and  will  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  according 
to  His  Majesty's  pleasure;  I  will  seize  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mischief 
in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to 
their  lawful  sovereign.  And  I  protest,  that  all  the  bloodshed  and  calamities 
which  shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  me, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  serve  under  mo  ;  and  as  I  havo  now  made  this  declara" 
tion  and  requisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary  here  present  to  grant  me  a 
certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in  proper  form."    Uerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  14. 

Note  [24]\  Page  105. 

Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  observes  that  of  the  hundred  and  ninety 
men  whom  he  took  with  him,  there  were  never  abovo  eighty  fit  for  service  at 
one  time.  So  much  did  they  suflTer  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  aickness.  Her- 
rera,  doc.  1.  lib.  z.  c.  16.    P.  Mart,  decad.  226. 

Note  [25].  Page  110.  ^ 

FoNSECA,  Bishop  of  Palencia,  the  principal  director  of  American  AfTaira,  had 
eight  hundred  Indians  in  property ;  the  commendator  Lope  de  Conchillos,  his 
chief  APBociate  in  that  department,  eleven  hundred  ;  and  other  favourites  had 
considerable  numbers.  They  sent  overseers  to  the  islands,  and  hired  out  those 
■laves  to  the  plantera.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  326. 


Note  [26].  Page  119. 

Thodor  America  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water  than  the  other 
regions  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  of  water  in  Yucatan.    This 
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penlnaula  projeota  from  the  continent  a  hundred  leagues,  but,  whrr'-  '^roadeat, 
do«a  not  extend  above  twenty-five  leagues,  It  is  an  oxl^tnsivo  plain,  nut  only 
without  mountains,  but  almost  without  any  inequality  of  ground,  lie 
habitants  are  aupplied  with  water  from  pita,  and,  wherever  thu^  lig  them,  find 
it  in  abundance.  It  ia  probable,  fVom  all  those  circumstances,  that  this  country 
waa  formerly  covered  by  the  aea.  Herrerm  Deacriptio  India  Oocident.iii«,  p. 
14.    Hiatoire  Naturelle,  par  M.  de  BulTon,  torn.  i.  p.  593. 

NoTi  [27].  Paoe  120. 

M.  Claviobro  cenaurea  me  for  having  repreaented  the  Spaniarda  who  aailud 
with  Cordova  and  Orijalva,  aa  fancying  in  the  warmth  of  thoir  imagination, 
that  they  saw  cities  on  tho  coaat  of  Yucatan  adorned  with  towera  and  eupoliit. 
I  know  not  what  tranalation  of  my  hiatory  he  haaconaulted  (for  his  quotation 
from  it  ia  not  taken  from  the  original),  but  I  never  imagined  that  any  building 
erected  by  Americana  could  auggoat  the  idea  of  a  cupola  or  dome,  a  structure 
which  their  utmoat  akill  in  architecture  waa  incapable  of  rearing.  My  word* 
are,  that  thev  fancied  the  villagea  which  they  aaw  from  their  ahipa  >*  to  b« 
cities  adorned  with  towera  and  pinnaclea."  By  pinnaelet  I  meant  aome  eleva« 
tion  above  the  reat  of  the  building ;  and  the  paaaago  ia  translated  almost 
literally  from  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  o.  1.  In  almost  all  the  accounts  of  new 
countriea  given  by  tho  Spaniah  discoverera  in  that  age,  thia  warmth  of  admira* 
lion  ia  conspicuoua ;  and  led  them  to  describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most 
splendid  tcnna.  When  Cordova  and  hia  companiona  first  beheld  an  Indian 
village  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  they  had  beheld  in  tho  islanda,  tlioy  dig- 
nifiea  it  by  the  name  of  Grand  Cairo.  U.  Diaz,  c.  2.  From  the  aame  cauM 
Oriialva  and  hia  aaaociatea  thought  the  country,  along  the  ooaat  of  which  the/ 
held  their  cuurae,  entitled  to  the  naine  of  New  Spain. 

Note  [28].  Paoe  123. 

The  height  of  the  moat  elevated  point  in  the  Pyreneoa  ia,  according  to  M. 
Caaaini,  aix  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty>aiz  foot.  The  height  of  tho  moun« 
tain  Oemmi,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  ia  ten  thouaand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffo,  according  to  the  meaaurument  of  P. 
Feuill^,  IS  thirteen  thouaand  one  hundred  and  aeventy-eight  feet.  The  height 
of  Chimborazo,  the  moat  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  ia  twenty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  no  less  than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
two  feet  above  the  highest  mountain  in  the  ancient  continent.  Voyage  de  D. 
Juan  Ulloa,  Observations  Aatron.  et  Phyaiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 14.  The  line  uf  con- 
gelation  on  Chimborazo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  ia  covered  per- 
petually with  anow,  ia  no  leaa  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  from  ita 
summit.     Prevot  Hiat.  G^n6r.  dea  \'oyage8,  vol.  xiii.  p.  636. 
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Note  [29].  Paoe  123. 

As  a  particular  description  makes  a  stronger  impreaaion  th^tn  general  asser- 
tions. I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eye-witness,  P.  Cattanco,  a 
Modenese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1749,  and  thus  represents 
what  he  felt  when  such  new  objects  were  first  presented  to  his  view.  "  While 
I  resided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  geography,  that  the  mouth 
cf  the  river  de  la  Plata  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  I  considered 
it  as  an  exaggeration,  because  in  this  hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such 
vast  rivers.  When  I  approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the  most  vehement  desire  to 
Mcertain  the  truth  with  vnj  own  eyes ;  and  I  found  tho  matter  to  be  exactly  as 
it  was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particularly  from  one  circumstance  :  When 
we  took  our  departure  from  Monte  Video,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  di- 
minished, we  sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovered  the  land  on  the  op 
posite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  wo  were  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  we 
could  not  diHcern  land  on  either  side,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and  water  aa 
if  we  had  been  In  some  great  ocean.     Indeed  we  should  have  taken  it  to  be  fu>a, 
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it"  the  frosh  water  of  tho  river,  which  was  turbid  like  the  Po.  had  not  satisfied 
U8  that  it  was  a  river.  Moreover,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  another  hundred  miles 
ap  the  river,  and  where  it  is  still  much  narrower,  it  is  not  only  impossible  to 
discern  the  opposite  coast,  which  is  indeed  very  low,  but  percei\e  the  houses 
or  the  tops  of  the  steeples  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Colonia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river."  Lettera  prima,  published  by  Muratori,  11  Chriutianesimo 
Felled,  &c.  i.  p.  257. 

Note  [30].  Page  124. 

Newfoundland,  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  are  the  countries  which 
lie  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  Kingdom  of  France ;  and  in  every 
part  of  these  the  water  of  the  rivvrs  is  frozen  during  winter  to  the  thick- 
ness of  several  feet ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  as  deep  ;  almost  all  the 
birds  fly  during  that  season  from  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live.  The 
country  of  the  Eskimaux,  part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries  on  the  south 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  in  the  same  parallel  with  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  in  all 
these  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  even  the  indv  '.ry  of  Europeans  has  not  at- 
tempted  cultivation. 
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Note  [31].  Page  125. 

AcosTA  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  endeavoured  to  ac 
count  for  the  difierent  decrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  by  the 
agency  of  the  winds  which  blcf  in  each.  Histoire  Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii.  and  iii. 
M.  de  BuiTon  adopts  this  theory.,  and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  observi- 
tions,  but  has  employed  his  amazing  powers  of  descriptive  eloquence  in  em- 
bellishing and  placing  it  in  the  most  striking  light.  Some  remarks  may  be 
added,  which  tend  to  illustrate  more  fully  a  doctrine  of  much  importance  in 
every  inquiry  conceining  the  temperature  of  various  cUmates. 

When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  its  passage  rob  the  surface  of 
some  of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this  the  coldness  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But 
if  it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same  direction,  it  will  come,  by  degrees,  to  pass 
over  a  surface  already  cooled,  and  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its 
own  keenness.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  it  brings  on  all 
the  severity  of  intense  frost. 

Let  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea ;  the  superficial 
water  must  be  immediately  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  wind  propor- 
tionally warmed.  But  the  superficial  and  colder  water,  becoming  specifically 
heavier  than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  descends  ;  what  is  warmer  supplies 
its  place,  which,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn,  continues  to  warm  the  air 
v/hich  passes  over  it,  or  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change  of  the  superficial 
v.ater  and  successive  ascent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and  the  consequent  suc- 
ceHsivo  abatement  of  coldness  in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caused  in  the 
sea  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  the  tides. 
This  will  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  diminish  until  the 
v/hole  water  is  so  far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  surface  is  no  longer  removed 
from  the  action  of  the  wind  fast  enough  to  hinder  it  from  being  arrested  by 
frost.  Whenever  the  surface  freezes,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the 
water  from  below,  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

From  those  principles  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  winter  frosts  in  ex- 
tensive continents;  their  mildness  in  small  islands;  and  the  superior  rigour  of 
winter  in  those  parts  of  North  America  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 
In  the  north-west  parts  of  Europe,  the  severity  of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the 
west  winds,  which  usually  blow  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
part  jf  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over  land,  it  heats  the  surface, 
which  must  therefore  cease  to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  tho  same 
wind  blowing  over  water,  agitates  it,  brings  up  the  colder  water  from  below, 
and  thus  is  continually  losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  wind  or  air  passmg 
o/er  it,  proceeds  from  the  following  circumstance : — that  on  account  of  th» 
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traiupansncy  of  the  sea,  its  surface  cannot  be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
sun's  rays;  whereas  the  ground,  subjected  to  their  influence,  very  soon  acquires 
great  heat.  When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  '/er  a  torrid  continent,  it  is 
soon  rai«od  to  a  heat  almost  intolerable ;  but  di  ig  its  passage  over  an  exteo- 
live  ocean,  it  is  gradually  cooled ;  so  that  on  its  arrival  at  the  furthest  shore 
it  is  again  fit  for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  sultry  heats  of  large  continents  in  the 
torrid  zone :  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  in  the  same  latitude  ;  and  for  the 
superior  warmth  in  summer  which  large  continents,  situated  in  the  temperate 
or  colder  zones  of  the  earth,  enjoy  when  compared  with  that  of  islands.  The 
heat  of  a  climate  depends  not  only  upon  the  immediate  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays,  but  on  their  continued  operation,  on  the  effect  which  they  have  formerly 
produced,  and  which  remains  for  some  time  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reason 
why  tho  day  is  warmest  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  summer  warmest  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  winter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  forests  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the  sunbaems  from  heating  the 
ground,  are  a  great  cause  of  the  temperate  climate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The 
jrround,  not  being  heated,  cannot  heat  the  air ;  and  the  leaves,  which  receive 
the  rays  intercepted  from  the  ground,  have  not  a  mass  of  matter  sufficient  to 
absorb  heat  enough  f^r  this  purpose.  Besides,  it  is  r  known  fact,  that  the  vege- 
tative power  of  a  plant  occasions  a  perspiration  from  the  leaves  in  proportion 
to  tho  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  :  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation, 
this  perspiration  produces  a  cold  in  the  Inaf  proportional  to  the  perspiration. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  thu  air  in  contact  with  it  is  prodigiously 
diininislied.  For  those  observations,  which  throw  much  additional  light  on 
tiiis  curious  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Robison,  pro- 
t'oBsor  of  natural  philosophy  in  tho  university  of  Edinburgh. 
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Note  [32].  Paqe  125. 

Tub  climate  of  Brazil  has  been  described  by  two  eminent  naturalists,  Piso 
and  Margrave,  who  observed  it  with  a  philosophical  accuracy  for  which  we 
search  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  many  other  provinces  in  America.  Both 
represent  it  as  temperate  and  mild  when  compared  with  the  climate  of  Africa. 
They  ascribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refreshing  wind  which  blows  continually  from 
the  sea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  night,  insomuch  that 
the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts.  Piso  de  Medicina  Brasiliensi, 
lib.  i.  p.  1,  &c.  Margravius  Histor.  Rorum  Natural.  Brasiliee,  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  p. 
264.  Nicuhoff.  who  resided  long  in  Brazil,  confirms  their  description.  Churchiirs 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a  missionary  many  years  among 
the  Indians  upon  the  river  Oronoco,  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  there.  Hist,  de  TOronoque,  tom.  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  tho  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amazons.  Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M.  Biet,  who  lived  a  considerable  time  in 
Cayenne,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause.  Voyage  de  la  France,  Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing 
can  be  more  different  from  these  descriptions  than  that  of  the  burning  heat  o' 
the  African  coast  given  by  M.  Adanson.     Voyage  to  Senegal,  passim 


Note  [33].  Paoe  126. 

Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  year  1739. 
In  latitude  44°  south,  they  began  to  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  In 
latitude  48°,  they  met  with  Islands  of  floating  ice.  Histoire  des  Navigations 
aux  Terres  Australes,  torn.  ii.  p.  256,  &c.  Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude 
59°.  Id,  tom.  i.  p.  47.  Commodore  Byron,  when  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
latitude  50°  33'  south,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  which  is  midsummer  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  the  twenty-first  of  December  being  the  longest  day 
there,  compares  tho  climate  to  that  of  England  in  tho  middle  of  winter. 
Voyages  by  Mawkesworth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Terra  del 
Fuego,  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success,  latitude  55°,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January, 
which  corresponds  to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemisphere,  two  of  his  attend- 
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Mts  died  in  one  night  of  extreme  cold,  and  all  the  party  were  in  the  moit 
imminent  danger  of  perishing.  Id.  ii.  51,52.  By  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
corresponding  to  September  in  our  hemisphere,  winter  was  set  in  with  rigour, 
and  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow.  ibid.  72.  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  furnishes  new  and  striking  instances  of  the 
extraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  tliis  region  of  the  globe.  '*  Who  would 
have  thought  (says  he)  that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy  leagues 
in  circuit,  situated  between  the  latitude  of  54°  and  55°,  should  in  the  very 
height  of  summer  be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  with 
frozen  snow  ;  out  more  especially  the  S.  W.  coast  i  The  very  summits  of  the 
lofty  mountains  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice ;  but  the  quantity  that  lay  in 
the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays,  the  coast  was  ter- 
muiated  by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height."     Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

In  some  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold 
prevails  in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr.  Bogle,  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 
Delai  Lama,  passed  the  winter  of  the  year  1774,  at  Chamnanning,  in  latitudn 
31°  39'  N.  He  often  found  the  thermometer  in  his  room  twenty -nine  degrees 
under  the  freezing  point  by  Fahrenheit's  scale :  and  in  the  middle  of  April  the 
standing  waters  were  all  frozen,  and  heavy  showers  of  snow  frequently  fell. 
The  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  country  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
cessive cold.  In  travelling  from  Indostan  to  Thibet,  the  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Boutan  Mountains  is  very  great,  but  the  descent  on  the  other  side 
is  not  in  equal  proportion.  The  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region,  ex- 
tremely bare  and  desolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  read  in  the 
Royal  Society,  p.  7.  The  extraordinary  cold  in  low  latitudes  in  America  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  same  cause.  Those  regions  are  not  remarliable  for 
elevation.     Some  of  them  are  countries  depressed  and  level. 

The  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  superior  degree  of  cold  towards 
tlie  southern  extremity  of  America,  seems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent  there. 
Its  breadth  gradually  decreases  as  it  stretches  from  St.  Antonio  southwards, 
and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimensions  are 
much  contracted.  On  the  cast  and  west  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  From  its  southern  point  it  is  probable  that  a  groat  extent  of 
sea,  without  any  considerable  tract  of  land,  reaches  to  the  Antarctic  pole. 
In  whichever  of  these  directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches 
the  Magellanic  regions,  by  passing  over  a  vast  body  of  water ;  nor  is  the  land 
there  of  such  extent,  that  it  can  recover  any  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  its 
progress  over  it.  These  circumstanced  concur  in  rendering  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  this  district  of  America  more  similar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to 
tliat  of  a  continental  climate,  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  same  dcj^'rcc  of 
summer  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  a  correspondent  northern  lati- 
tude. The  north  wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But  from  an  attentive  survey  of  its  position, 
this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  tather  to  diminish  than  augment  the 
degree  of  heat.  The  southern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the  terinina. 
tion  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
from  north  to  south,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.  The  most 
sultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuiiian,  lie 
many  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country  of 
Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  situated  considerably  to  the  west  of 
them.  The  north  wind  then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  tlw 
southern  extremity  of  America  an  increase  of  heat  collected  in  its  passago 
over  torrid  regions  ;  but  before  it  arrives  there,  it  must  have  swept  along  the 
summits  of  the  Andes,  and  becomes  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen 
region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  southern  continent  in  that 
region  of  the  globe  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certain 
from  Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  that  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the 
south  pole,  which  is  the  source  of  moRtof  the  ice  spread  over  the  vast  southern 
ocean.  Vol.  ii.  p.  230.  239.^c.  Whether  the  influence  of  this  remote  frozeo 
continent  may  reach  the  soutlicm  extremity  of  America,  and  affect  its  climate, 
m  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
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MoTB  [34].  Paqb  127. 

M.  CoNDAHiNK  is  One  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observers  of  the  ia- 
terior  state  of  South  America.  '^  After  descending  from  the  Andes  (says  he,) 
one  beholds  a  vast  and  uniform  prospect  of  water  and  verdure,  and  nothing 
more.  One  treads  upon  the  earth,  but  does'not  see  it ;  as  it  is  so  entirely 
covered  with  luxuriant  plants,  weeds,  and  shrubs,  that  it  would  require  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  labour  to  clear  it  for  the  space  of  a  foot."  Relation  nhti- 
gie  d'uu  Voyage,  &c.  p.  48.  One  of  the  singularities  in  the  forests  is  a  sort  of 
osiers,  or  withus,  called  bejueos  by  the  Spaniards,  lianet  by  the  French,  and  nibbet 
by  the  Indians,  which  are  usually  employed  as  ropes  in  America.  This  is  one 
of  the  parasitical  plants,  which  twists  about  the  trees  it  meets  with,  and  rismg 
above  tlieir  highest  branches,  its  tendrils  descend  perpendicularly,  strike  into 
the  ground,  take  root,  rise  up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  descend 
alternately.  Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  accident, 
and  form  a  confusion  of  interwoven  cordage,  which  resembles  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  99.  These  withes  are  often  as  thick  as 
the  arm  of*  a  man.  Id.  p.  75.  M.  Boguer's  account  of  the  forests  in  Peru 
perfectly  resembles  this  description.  Voyages  au  Peru,  p.  16.  Oviedo  gives  a 
similar  description  of  the  forests  in  other  parts  of  America.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  p. 
144.  D.  The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  so  much  overflowed,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  reside  on  the  summit  of  some  rising  ground  during  some  part  of  the 
year,  and  have  no  communication  with  their  countrymen  at  any  distance. 
Lettros  Edifiantos,  torn.  x.  p.  187.  Garcia  gives  a  full  and  just  description  of 
the  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  and  marshes  in  those  countries  of  America  which  lie 
between  the  tropics.  Origon  de  los  Indies,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  i  4,  5.  The  incredible 
hardships  lo  which  Gonzalez  Pizarro  was  exposed  in  attempting  to  march  into 
tlie  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  convey  a  very  striking  idea  of  that  part 
of  America  in  its  original  uncultivated  state.  Garcil.  de  la  Vega,  Roval  Com* 
ment.  of  Peru,  part  ii.  book  iii.  c.  2 — 5. 

Note  [35].  Page  128. 

The  animals  of  America  seem  not  to  have  been  always  of  a  size  inferior  to 
those  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  antlers  of  the  moose-doer  which 
have  been  found  im  America,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  animal  of  great  size. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  considerable  number  of  bones  of  an  immense 
magnitude  have  been  found.  The  place  where  this  discovery  has  been  made^ 
lies  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Scioto' 
with  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  latter,  on 
the  side  of  the  marsh  called  the  Salt  lick.  The  bones  lie  in  vast  quantities 
(bout  five  or  six  feet  under  ground,  and  the  stratum  is  visible  in  the  bank  on 
the  edge  of  the  Lick.  Journal  of  Colonel  George  Croglan,  JdS.  penes  tne. 
This  spot  seems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans  in  his  map.  These  bonoa 
must  have  belonged  to  animals  of  enormous  bulk  ;  but  naturalists  being  ac- 
quainted with  no  living  creature  of  such  size,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think 
that  they  wore  mineral  substances.  Upon  receiving  a  greater  number  of  speci- 
mens, and  after  inspecting  them  more  narrowly,  they  are  now  allowed  to  be 
the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  the  elephant  is  the  largest  known  quadruped,  and 
the  tusks  wnich  were  found,  nearly  resembled,  both  in  form  and  quality,  the 
tusks  of  an  elephant,  it  was  concluded  that  the  carcasses  deposited  on  the 
Ohio  were  of  that  species.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  peusons  of  our  age 
best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect  to  this  point,  having  accurately  examined 
loveral  parcels  of  tusks,  and  grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  sent  from  the  Ohio  to 
London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to 
•ome  huge  carnivorous  animal  of  an  unknown  species.  Phil,  Transact,  vol. 
Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  remarkable  for  their  size,  have 
Ooen  found  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jeniseia,  and  Lena  in 
Eiberia.  Strahlenberg,  Descript.  of  Mrth  and  East  Parts  of  Europe  arid  jlsia, 
p.  402,  &c.     I'he  elephant  seems  to  be  confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  zone, 
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ftnd  never  multiplios  beyond  it.  In  such  cold  regions  as  those  bordering  on  the 
frozen  sea,  he  could  not  live.  The  existence  of  such  large  animals  in  America 
might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  The  more  we  coi>templato  the  face  of 
nature,  and  consider  the  variety  of  her  prodactionL,the  more  we  must  be  satisfied 
that  astonishing  changes  have  been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  by  convul- 
siona  and  revolutions,  of  which  no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

Note  [36].  Paqe  128. 

This  degeneracy  of  the  domestic  European  animals  in  America  may  bo  im- 
puted to  some  of  these  causes.  In  the  Spanish  settlements,  which  are  situated 
either  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  bordering  upon  it,  the  increase  of 
heat  and  diversity  of  food  prevent  sheep  and  horned  cattle  from  attaining  the 
same  size  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom  become  so  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  not  so 
juicy,  or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  where  the  climate  is 
more  favourable,  and  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grasnes 
which  spring  up  naturally  in  their  pasture  grounds  is  not  good.  Mitchell,  p. 
151.  Agriculture  is  still  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  artificial  food  for  cattle  is 
not  raised  in  any  quantity.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and  rigo- 
roua  in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle.  The  general  treatment  of 
their  horses  and  homed  cattle  is  injudicious  and  harsh  in  all  the  English  colonies. 
These  circumstances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  the 
quality  of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed  in  the  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep  of  many  of  the  North  American  provinces. 


TE  [37].  Page  128. 
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In  the  year  1518,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  afilicted  with  a  dreadful  visita- 
tion of  those  destructive  insects,  the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  describes, 
and  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  planters. 
After  trying  various  methods  of  exterminating  the  ants,  they  resolved  to  im- 
ploro  protection  of  the  saints  ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new,  they  were  at  a  lose 
to  find  out  the  saint  who  could  give  them  the  most  cficctual  aid.  They  cast 
lots  in  order  to  discover  the  patron  whom  they  should  invoke.  The  lots  de- 
cided in  favour  of  St.  Satuniinus,  They  celebrated  his  festival  wit))  great 
solemnity,  and  immediately,  adds  the  h'storian,  the  calamity  began  to  abate. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  107.  * 

Note  [38].  Page  129. 

The  author  of  Recherches  Philosophiquos  sur  les  Americains  supposes  this 
difference  in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and  that  a  place  thirty  degrees 
from  the  equator  in  the  old  continent  is  as  warm  as  one  situated  eighteen  degrcev 
from  it  in  America,  torn.  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  observations  carried  on 
during  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  difllcrenco  is  equal  to  fourteen  or  fiileei 
degrees  of  latitude.    Present  State,  &c.  p.  257. 


Note  [39].  Page  129. 

January  3d,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's  river,  in  East 
Florida,  observed  a  frost  so  intense  that  in  one  night  the  ground  was  frozen  an 
inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees, 
at  St.  Aug^istin,  were  destroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other  instances 
of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America  are  collected  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Present  State,  p.  206,  &c.  February 
7th,  1747,  the  frost  at  Charleston  was  so  intense,  that  a  person  having  carried 
two  quart  bottles  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  were  split  to  pioccs, 
and  the  water  converted  into  solid  lumps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen  where  there  was 
a  fire,  the  water  in  a  jar  in  which  there  was  a  live  large  eel,  was  frozen  to  the 
bottom.  Almost  all  the  orange  and  olive  trees  were  destroyed.  Description  of 
South  Carolina,  8vo.  Lond.  1761. 
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Note  [40J.  Faoi  129. 

A  KBMAKKABLE  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Dutch  Guiana,  a  country  even 
whore  level,  and  so  low,  that  during  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  usually  covered  witli 
water  near  two  feet  in  height.  This  renders  the  soil  so  rich,  that  on  the  surface, 
for  twelve  inches  in  depth,  it  is  a  stratum  of  perfect  manure,  and  as  such  han 
been  troruported  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  thirty  crops  of 
ratan  canes  have  been  raised  successively ;  whereas  in  the  West  Indian  islands 
not  more  than  two  is  ever  expected  from  the  richest  land.  The  expedients  by 
which  the  planters  endeavour  to  diminish  this  excessive  fertility  of  soil  are  Ta* 
rious.    Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  10,  Sic. 

Note  [41].  Page  134. 

MuLLER  seems  to  have  believed,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  Cap« 
had  been  doubled,  torn.  i.  p.  11,  &c.:  and  tlie  imperial  academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  give  some  countenance  to  it  by  the  manner  in  which  Tschukoltkin-nou 
is  laid  down  in  their  charts.  But  I  am  assured,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
no  Russian  vessel  has  ever  sailed  round  that  cape  ;  and  as  the  country  of  Tihulkt 
is  not  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

Note  [42].  Page  135. 

Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and  intricate  geographical  dit 
quisition,  many  curious  observations  might  arise  from  comparuig  the  accounts  of 
Uie  two  Russian  voyages  and  the  charts  of  their  respective  navigations.  One 
remark  is  applicable  to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  absolute  certainty  on  the 
position  which  they  assign  to  several  of  the  places  which  they  visited.  The 
weather  was  so  extremely  foggy,  that  they  seldom  saw  the  sun  or  stars ;  and 
the  position  of  the  islands  and  supposed  continents  was  commonly  determuied 
by  reckoning,  not  by  observation.  Bchring  and  Tschirikow  proceeded  much 
further  towards  the  east  than  Krenitzin.  The  land  disctfvered  by  Behring,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  is  in  the  236th  <kgree  of 
longitude  from  the  first  meridian  in  the  isle  of  Ferro,  and  in  58°  2R'  of  latitude. 
Tschirikow  came  upon  the  same  coast  in  longitude  241°,  latitude  56°.  Muller, 
i.  243,  249.  The  former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from  the  port  of 
Petropawlowski,  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees. 
But  from  the  chart  of  Krenitzen's  voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail  further 
towards  the  east  than  to  the  208th  degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Petropaw- 
lowski. In  1741,  Behring  and  Tschirikow.  both  in  going  and  returning,  held  a 
course  which  was  mostly  to  the  south  of  that  chain  of  islands,  which  they  dis- 
covered ;  and  observing  the  mountainous  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  headlands 
which  they  descried  towards  the  north,  they  supposed  them  to  be  promontories 
belonging  to  some  part  of  the  American  continent,  which,  as  they  fancied, 
stretched  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  56.  In  this  manner  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  chart  published  by  Muller,  and  likewise  in  a  manuscript  chart  drawn  by 
a  mate  of  Behring's  ship,  communicated  to  mo  by  Mr.  Professor  Robison. 
But  in  1769,  Krenitzin,  after  wintering  in  the  island  Alaxa,  stood  so  far  towards 
the  north  in  his  return,  that  his  course  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  Behring 
and  Tschirikow  had  suppose-!  to  be  a  continent,  which  he  found  to  be  an  open  sea, 
and  that  they  had  mistaken  rocky  isles  for  the  headlands  of  a  continpnt.  IX  is 
probable,  that  the  countries  discovered  in  1741,  towards  the  east,  do  not  belong 
to  the  American  continent,  but  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  islands. 
The  number  of  volcanos  in  this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are 
several  in  Kamtchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  islands,  great  or  small,  as  far  as  tie 
Russian  navigation  extends,  is  without  them.  Many  are  actually  purning,  and 
the  mountains  in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been  once  in  a  state  of  eruption. 
Were  I  disposed  to  admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found  place  in  other  inquirien 
concerning  the  peopling  of  America,  I  might  suppose  that  this  part  of  the 
earth,  having  manifestly  suffered  violent  convulsions  fiom  earthquakes  aai 
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Tolcuoa,  an  isthmus,  which  may  have  formerly  united  Aiia  to  America,  haa 
been  broken,  and  formed  into  a  cluiter  of  islandB  by  the  shock. 

It  is  singular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  RuHNiun  navigators  tvere  attempting 
to  make  d^coveries  in  the  north-west  of  America,  the  Spaniardn  were  prose* 
outing  the  same  design  from  another  quarter.  In  1769,  two  small  vessels 
sailed  from  Lorettr  in  California  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  country  to  the 
Dortli  of  that  penit^ula.  They  advanced  no  further  than  the  port  of  Monte« 
Eoy,  in  latitude  36.  fiut,  in  several  successive  expeditions  fitted  out  from  tlie 
port  of  St.  Bias  in  New  Galicia,  the  Spaniards  have  advanced  as  far  as  the 
latitude  58.  Oaneta  de  Madrid,  March  19,  and  May  14,  1776.  But  as  the 
journals  of  those  voyages  have  not  yet  been  published,  I  cannot  compare  ttieir 
progress  with  that  of  the  Russians,  or  show  how  near  the  navigators  of  the 
two  nations  have  approached  to  each  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enlight* 
ened  minister  who  has  now  the  direction  of  American  affairs  in  Spain,  will  not 
withhold  this  information  from  the  public. 

Note  [43].  Page  136. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America, 
which  was  very  imperfect  when  I  published  the  History  of  America  in  the  year 
1777,  is  now  complete.  Mr.  Coze'i;  account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between 
Asia  and  America,  printed '  in  the  year  1780,  contains  many  curious  and  im- 
portant facts  with  respect  to  the  various  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  New  World.  The  history  of  the  great  voyage  of  Discovery, 
begun  by  Captain  Cook  in  1776,  and  completed  by  Captains  Clerk  and  Gore, 
published  in  the  year  1780,  communicates  all  tlie  information  that  the  curiobity 
of  mankind  nould  desire  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

At  my  request,  my  friend,  Mr.  Playfair,  ProfCw^or  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  compared  the  narrative  and  charts  of  those  illug- 
triouB  navigators  with  the  more  imperfect  relations  and  maps  of  the  Russians. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  I  communicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much 
greater  confidence  in  his  scientific  accuracy,  than  *  could  have  ventured  to 
place  in  any  observations  which  I  myself  might  have  made  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  have  confirmed  the 
orniclusions  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  drawn,  and  have  connected  together  the 
facts  from  which  they  were  deduced.  They  have  now  rendered  it  certain  that 
Behring  and  "  schirikow  touched  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  The  former 
discovered  land  in  latitude  58°,  28',  and  about  236°  east  from  Ferro.  He  has 
given  such  a  description  of  the  Bay  in  which  he  anchored,  and  the  high  moun- 
tain to  the  westward  of  it  which  he  calls  St.  Elias,  that  though  the  account  of 
his  voyage  is  much  abridged  in  the  English  trr  nslation.  Captain  Cook  recognised 
the  place  as  he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  America  in  the  year  17711. 
The  isle  of  St.  Hermogenes,  near  the  mouth  of  Cook's  river,  Schumagins  isles 
on  the  coast  of  Alashka,  and  Foggy  Isle,  retain  in  Captain  Cook's  chart  the 
names  which  they  had  received  from  the  Russian  navigator.  Cook's  Voy.  vol, 
ii.  p.  347. 

"  Tschirikow  came  upon  the  same  coast  about  29  30'  farther  south  than  Beh- 
ring, near  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  of  Captain  Cook. 

"  With  regard  to  Krenitzin,  we  learn  from  Coxe's  Account  of  the  Russian 
Discoveries,  that  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtchatkc^river  with  tw« 
■hips  in  the  year  1768.  With  his  own  ship  he  reached  the  island  of  Oonolashka, 
in  which  there  had  been  a  Russian  settlement  since  the  year  1762,  where  no 
wintered  probably  in  the  same  harbour  or  bay  whore  Captain  Cook  afterwards 
anchored.  The  other  ship  wintered  at  Alashka,  which  was  supposed  to  bo  an 
island,  though  it  bo  in  fact  a  part  of  the  American  continent.  Krenit/in 
aocortf ingiy  returned  without  knowing  that  either  of  his  ships  had  been  on  the 
coast  of  America ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  because  Captain  Cook  has 
informed  us  that  Alashka  is  understood  to  be  a  great  continent,  both  by  the 
Russians  and  the  natives  at  Oonolashka. 

"  According  to  Krenitzin,  the  ship  which  had  wintered  at  Alashka  had  hardly 
Miled  30°  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Kdmt- 
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enatka ;  out,  according  to  the  more  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cook,  it  bad 
sailed  no  less  tlian  37°  17'  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour.  There  is  nearly 
tlio  same  mistake  of  5°  in  the  longitude  which  Krenitzin  aiisigns  to  Oonolashka. 
It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  chart  of  those  seas,  put  into  the  hand  of 
Captain  Cook  by  the  Russians  on  that  island,  there  was  an  error  of  the  ■^mt 
kind,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  extent. 

'*  But  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  remarked  on  the  subject  ia,  that 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  have  fully  verified  Dr.  Robertson's  conjecture 
'  that  it  is  probable  that  future  navigators  m  those  seas,  by  steering  farther 
to  the  north  than  Behring  and  Tschirikow  or  Krenitzin  had  done,  may  find 
that  the  continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  Asia.'  See  p. 
134.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  that  these  two  continents,  which,  in  the 
parallel  of  55°,  or  that  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Alashka,  are  about  four 
hundred  leagues  asunder,  approach  continually  to  one  another  as  they  stretch 
together  toward  the  north,  until,  within  less  than  a  degree  from  the  polar  circle, 
they  are  terminated  by  two  capes  only  thirteen  leagues  distant.  The  east  capo 
«f  Asia  is  in  latitude  66°  6'  and  in  longitude  190°  22'  east  from  Greenwich  ;  the 
western  extremity  of  America,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Cape,  is  in  latitude  65o  46', 
and  in  longitude  191°  15'.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  strait  (Behring's 
Strait)  which  separates  these  capes,  are  the  two  islands  of  St.  Diomede,  from 
which  both  continents  may  be  seen.  Captain  King  informs  us,  that  as  he 
was  sailing  through  this  strait,  July  5,  1779,  the  fog  having  cleared  away,  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
America  at  the  same  moment,  together  with  the  islands  of  St.  Diomede  lying 
between  them.    Cook's  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

■'  Beyond  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  America  diverge  so  fast  from  one  another,  that  in  the  parallel  of 
69°  they  are  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  asunder.  lb.  p.  277.  To  the 
south  of  the  strait  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  Clerk's,  King's,  Anderson's, 
&c.,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Diomede,  may  have  facilitated  the  migra 
tions  of  the  natives  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Russians  at  Oonolashka,  and  for  other  good 
reasons,  has  diminished  the  number  of  islands  which  had  been  inserted  in 
former  charts  of  the  northern  Archipelago.  He  has  also  placed  Alashka,  or 
the  promontory  which  stretches  from  the  continent  of  America  S.  W.  towards 
Kamtchatka,  at  the  distance  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  farther  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  than  it  was  reckoned  by  the  Russian  navigators. 

"  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  is  therefore  equally  indebted  to 
the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  voyage ;  and  as  many  errors  have  been 
corrected,  and  many  deficiencies  supplied,  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the 
accuracy  of  some  former  observations  has  been  established.  The  baEis  of  the 
map  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  far  as  regarded  Kamtchatka,  and  the  c(  ntry  of 
the  Tschutzki,  was  the  position  of  four  places,  Yakutsh,  Ochotz,  Bolcheresk,  and 
Petropawlowski,  which  had  been  determined  by  the  astronomer  Krassilnicow  in 
the  year  1744.  Nov.  Comment.  Petrop.  vol.  iii.  p.  465,  Sic.  But  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations  was  contested  by  M.  Engcl,  and  M.  Robert  de  Vaugondy ;  Coze, 
Append,  i.  No.  2.  p.  267. 272.  and  the  former  of  these  geographers  ventured  to  take 
away  no  less  than  28  degrees  from  the  longitude,  which,  on  the  faith  of  Kras- 
silnicow's  observations,  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Russian 
empire.  With  how  little  reason  this  was  done,  will  appear  from  considering 
that  our  British  navigators,  having  determined  the  position  of  Petropawlowski 
by  a  great  number  of  very  accurate  observations,  found  the  longitude  of  that 
port  158°  43'  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  its  latitude  53°  I' ;  agreeing,  the  first  to 
loss  than  seven  minutes,  and  the  second  to  less  than  half  a  minute,  with  the 
calculations  of  the  Russian  astronomer  :  a  coincidence  which,  in  the  situation 
of  80  remote  a  place,  does  not  leave  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  English 
miles,  and  which,  for  the  credit  of  science,  deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked. 
The  chief  error  in  the  Russian  maps  has  been  in  not  extending  the  boundaries 
of  that  empire  sufficiently  towards  the  east.  For  as  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
nect the  land  of  the  Tschutzki  and  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  with  those 
places  whereof  the  position  had  been  carefully  ascertained,  except  the  imperfect 
Tccoimts  of  Belmng's  and  Synd's  voyages,  considerable  errors  could  not  fail  to 
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he  introduced,  and  that  point  was  laid  down  ai  not  more  than  23P  2'  east  o{ 
the  meridian  of  Potropawlowski.  Coxe,  App.  i.  No.  2.  By  the  obaervationa 
of  Captain  King,  the  difference  of  longitude  beiween  Fetropawlowski  and  the 
East  Cape  is  31**  V ;  that  is  8°  T  greater  than  it  was  supposed  to  bo  by  tho 
Russian  geographers."*  -It  appears  from  Cools 's  and  King's  Voy.  iii.  p.  272, 
that  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  are  usually  joined  together  by  ice 
during  winter.  Mr.  Samwell  confirms  this  account  of  his  superior  otiicer. 
**  At  Uiis  place,  viz.  near  the  latitude  of  66°  N.  the  two  coasts  are  only  thirteen 
leagues  asunder,  and  about  midway  between  them  lie  two  islands,  the  diatanco 
from  each  to  either  shore  is  short  of  twenty  miles.  At  this  place  tho  natives 
of  Asia  could  find  no  difficulty  in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coast,  which 
is  in  sight  of  their  own.  That  m  a  course  of  years  such  an  event  would  happen 
either  through  design  or  accident,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  canoes  which 
we  saw  among  the  Tschutzki  were  capable  of  performing  a  much  longer  voyage 
and,  however  rude  they  may  have  been  at  some  distant  period,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  them  unequal  to  a  passage  of  six  or  seven  leagues.  People  might 
have  been  carried  over  by  accident  on  floating  pieces  of  ice.  They  might 
also  have  travelled  across  on  sledges  or  on  foot ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  strait  is  entirely  frozen  over  in  the  winter ;  so  that,  during  that  season, 
the  continents,  with  respect  to  the  communication  between  them,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  land."  Letter  firom  Mr.  Samwell,  Scot's  Magazine  for  17R8,  p. 
604.  It  is  probable  that  this  interesting  portion  of  geographical  knowledge 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  receive  farther  improvement  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  the  great  and  enlightened 
Sovereign  of  Russia,  attentive  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  science,  or  to  render  it  more  accurate,  formed  the  plan  of  a  new 
voyage  of  discovery,  in  order  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  betweoi* 
Asia  and  America,  which  Captain  Cook  did  not  visit,  to  examine  more  accu- 
rately the  islands  which  stretch  from  one  continent  almost  to  the  other,  to  sur- 
vey the  north-east  coaat  of  tho  Russian  empire,  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Kovyma, 
or  Kolyma,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  settle,  by  astronomical  observations,  the 
position  of  each  place  worth  notice.  The  conduct  of  this  important  enterprise 
is  committed  to  Captain  Billings,  an  English  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  of 
whose  abilities  for  that  station  it  will  be  deemed  the  best  evidence,  that  he 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage.  To  render  the  expedition  more 
extensively  useful,  an  eminent  naturalist  is  appointed  to  attend  Captain  Billings. 
Six  years  will  be  requisite  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  voyage. 
Coxo's  Supplement  to  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  27,  &c. 

Note  [44].  Page  141. 

Few  travellers  have  had  such  opportunity  of  observing  the  natives  of  Ams 
rica,  in  its  various  districts,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa.  In  a  work  lately  published 
by  him,  he  thus  describes  the  characteristical  features  of  the  raice:  '^A  vory 
■mall  forehead,  covered  with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brows ;  little  eyes ;  a  thin  nose,  small  and  bending  towards  th« 
upper  lip ;  the  countenance  broad  ;  the  ears  large;  the  hair  very  black,  lank, 
and  coarse ;  the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet  small,  the  body  of  just  proportion ; 
and  altogether  smooth  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age,  when  they  acquire 
some  beard,  but  never  on  the  cheeks."  Noticias  Americanas,  &c.  p.  307.  M. 
le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  who  resided  several  years  in  a  part  of  America  which 
Ulloa  never  visited,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  Indians  there. 
**  They  are  all  of  copper  colour  with  some  diversity  of  shade,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  territory  which  they  inhabit.  Those  who  live  in  a  high  country  arc  fairer 
than  those  in  the  marshy  low  lands,  on  the  coast.  Their  lace  is  round,  further 
removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  shape.  Their  forehead 
is  small,  the  extremity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  their  lips  thick,  their  nose 
flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chcsnut  colour,  small,  but  capable  of  discerning 
objects  at  a  great  distance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  sleek,  and  without 
any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the 
bead.    At  the  first  aspect  a  southern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent 
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but  on  a  mora  attentive  view,  one  discovera  in  his  couutenance  lomothinff  wiltf 
distrustful,  and  sullen."  MS.  penet  me.  Tlie  two  portraits  drawn  by  hands 
Tory  different  flrom  those  of  conunon  travellers,  have  a  near  resemblance. 

NoTK  [45].  Faoi  141. 

Amazino  accounts  are  griven  of  the  persevering  speed  of  the  Americana 
Aduir  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Chikkasah  warrior,  who  ran  through  woodi 
and  over  mountains,  three  hundred  computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half  and 
two  nights.    Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.  396. 

Note  [46].  Page  143 

M.  QoDiN  LE  Jeune,  who  resided  fiileen  years  among  xhe  Indians  of  Prru 
and  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayonno,  in  which  there 
is  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  Galibis  and  other  tribes  on  the  Oronoco,  ob- 
serves, that  the  vigour  of  constitution  among  the  Americans  is  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians  in  warm  climates,  such  as  those 
on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  river  Orinoco, 
are  not  to  be  compared  for  strength  with  those  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  says 
he,  boats  daily  set  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguese  settloment  on  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, to  ascend  that  river  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  with  the  same 
crew  they  proceed  to  San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  distant.  No 
crew  of  white  people,  or  even  of  Negroes,  would  be  found  equal  to  a  task  of 
such  persevering  fatigue,  as  the  Portuguese  ha  experienced ;  and  yet  the 
Indians  being  accustomed  to  this  labour  from  their  infancy,  perform  it.  MS. 
<tena  me. 


Note  [47].  Page  145. 

Don  Antonia  Ulloa,  who  visited  a  great  part  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  kmg- 
dom  of  New  Granada,  and  several  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  while  employed  in  the  same  service  with  the  French  Mathematicians 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  North  Americans,  asserts  "  that  if  we  have  seen  one  American, 
we  may  be  said  to  have  seen  them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  so  nearly  the 
same."  Notic.  Americanas,  p.  328.  A  more  early  observer,  Pedro  de  Cieca 
de  Loon,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  likewise  traversed  many 
provinces  of  America,  affirms  that  the  people,  men  and  women,  although  there 
is  such  a  multitude  of  iiibes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  such 
diversity  of  climates,  appear  nevertheless  like  the  children  of  one  father  and 
mother.  Chronica  del'  Peru,  parte  i.  c.  19.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  com- 
bination of  features,  and  peculiarity  of  aBpect,  which  forms  what  may  be  called 
a  European  or  Asiatic  countenance.  There  must  likewise  be  one  that  may  be 
denominated  American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be  supposed  to 
strike  the  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  the  various  shades,  which  dis- 
tinguish people  of  different  regions,  but  the  peculiar  features  which  discriminate 
individuals,  escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  observer.  But  when  persons  who 
had  resided  so  long  among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
similarity  of  their  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  likewise  Garcia  Origen  da 
los  Indies,  p.  54.  242.     Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii,  571. 

Note  [48].  Page  146. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto  observes,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Brazil,  Ji« 
had  been  informed  that  some  persons  resembling  the  white  peof  le  of  Darien 
had  been  found  ;  but  that  tha  breed  did  not  continue,  and  their  children  becamt 
like  other  Americans.  This  race,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  MS 
penet  me. 
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Note  [49].  Paok  147. 

The  teatimonieB  of  different  travellers,  concorning  the  Pataeoniani,  haTo 
been  collected  and  itated  with  a  conaiderablu  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  author 
of  Kecherchea  Philoaophiquea,  Sic,  torn.  i.  281,  &c.  iii.  lUl,  Kc.  Since  the 
publication  of  hia  work,  aeveral  navigalora  have  viaited  the  Magellanic  rogiona, 
and  like  their  predeceMora,  ditfor  very  widely  in  their  accounts ol  ita  inhabitabta. 
By  Commodore  Byron  and  hia  crew,  who  aailed  through  the  Straits  in  i764, 
the  common  aizo  of  the  Patagonians  was  estimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many 
of  them  much  taller.  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78.  By  Captains  Wallis  and 
Carteret,  who  actually  measured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  bo  from  six 
feel  to  six  feet  five  and  seven  inches  in  height.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  122. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  very  people  whose  size  had  been  rated 
so  high  in  the  year  1764 ;  for  several  of  them  had  beads  and  red  baizo  of  the 
same  kind  with  what  had  been  put  on  board  Captain  Wallis's  ship,  and  ho 
naturally  concluded  that  they  had  got  these  from  Mr.  Byron.  Hawkesw.  i. 
In  1767  they  were  again  measured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whose  account  difTcrs 
little  from  that  of  Captain  Wallis.  Voy.  120.  To  these  I  shall  add  a  testi- 
mony of  great  weight.  In  the  year  1762,  Don  Bernardo  Ibcgnez  do  Lchavarri 
accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resided  there 
several  years.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation  for  veracity 
uniinpeached  among  his  countrymen.  In  speaking  of  the  country  towards  the 
Bouthorn  extremity  of  America,  '^  By  what  Indians,"  says  he,  *'■  is  it  possessed.' 
Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patagonians  who  are  supposed  to  occupy  this 
district.  I  have  from  many  eye-witnesses,  who  have  lived  among  those  Indians, 
and  traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and  accurate  description  of  their  persons. 
They  are  of  the  same  stature  with  the  Spaniards.  I  never  saw  one  who  rose 
in  height  two  varai  and  two  or  three  inches,"  t.  e.  about  80  or  81*332  inches 
English,  if  Echavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid. 
This  agrees  nearly  with  the  measurement  of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jesuitico, 
S38.  Mr.  Falkner,  who  resided  as  a  missionary  forty  years  in  the  souv.'iem 
parts  of  America,  says  that  '*  the  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large  bo  li'l 
people  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  rauo  which  others  have  nientio.icd, 
though  I  have  seen  persons  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  southern  Indians." 
Introd.  p.  26.  M.  DobrizhofTer,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  eighteen  years  in  Para- 
guay, and  who  had  seen  great  numbers  of  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
countries  situated  upon  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  confirms,  in  every  point,  the 
testimony  of  his  brother  missionary  Falkner.  Dobrizhoifer  enters  into  some 
detail  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  several  authors  concerning  the  stature  of 
the  Patagonians.  Having  mentioned  the  reports  of  some  early  travellers  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  bones  found  on  that  coast  which  were 
supposed  to  be  human ;  and  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  bones 
belonged  to  some  large  marine  or  land  animal,  he  concludes,  "  de  hisce  cssibus 
orede  quicquid  libucrit,  dummodo,  me  suasore,  Patagones  pro  gigantibus  desinaa 
habere."    Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  &c. 


Note  [50].  Page  149 

Antonio  Sanohes  Ribeiro,  a  learned  and  ingenious  physician,  published  a 
dissertation  in  the  year  1765,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  disease 
was  not  introduced  from  America,  but  took  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  was  brought 
on  by  an  epidemical  and  malignant  disorder.  Did  I  choose  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
quisition on  this  subject,  which  I  should  not  have  mentioned  if  it  had  not  been 
intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  my  inquiries,  it  would  not  be  dilHcultto 
point  out  somo  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  which  he  founds,  as 
well  as  some  errors  in  the  consequences  which  he  draws  from  theui.  The  rapid 
communication  of  this  disease  from  Spain  over  Europe,  seems  however  to 
resemble  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  rather  than  that  of  a  disease  transmitted 
by  infection.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year 
1497,  it  bad  made  its  appearance  in  most  countries  of  Europe,with  such  alarming 
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aymptomi  aa  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  interpose,  in  order 
to  chock  its  career. — Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  a  second  edition  of 
Dr.  Sanchez's  Dissertation  has  been  communicated  to  me.  It  cuniains  several 
additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  which  is  supported  with  such 
plausible  argumenls,  as  render  it  a  lubject  of  inquiry  well  deserving  the  atteu 
Uou  of  learned  physicians. 

Note  [51].  Paob  150. 

The  people  of  Otaheite  have  no  denomination  for  any  number  above  two 
hundred,  which  is  lulficient  for  their  transactions.  Voyages  by  llawkesworth, 
ii.  Wi. 

NoTi  [52].  P.ioK  152. 

As  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is  extremely  different  from 
that  exhibited  by  very  respectable  authors,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce  some  of 
the  many  authorities  on  which  1  found  my  description.     I'he  manners  of  the 
savage  tribes  in  America  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons  more  capable  of 
observing  them  with  discernment,  than  the  philosophers  employed  by  France 
and  Spain,  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.     M.  Bouguer, 
D.  Antonio  d  UUoa,  and  D.  Jorge  Juan,  resided  long  among  the  natives  of  the 
least  civilized  provinces  in  Peru.     M.  de  la  Condamine  hud  not  only  the  same 
advantages  with  them  for  observation,  but,  in  his  voyage  down  the  Maragnon, 
hn  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  various  nations  seated  on 
its  banks,  in  its  vast  course  across  the  continent  of  South  America.     There  is  a 
wonderful  resemblance  in  their  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Ameri> 
cans.     "  They  are  all  extremely  indolent,"  says  M  Bouguer,  '^  they  are  stupid; 
they  pass  whole  dayfl  sitting  in  the  same  place,  witliout  moving,  or  speaking  a 
single  word.     It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  degree  of  their  indifierence  for 
wealth,  and  all  its  advantages.     One  does  not  well  know  what  motive  to  pro- 
pose to  them,  when  one  would  persuade  them  to  perform  any  service.     It  is 
vain  to  offer  them  money;  they  answer,  that  they  are  not  hungry."     VoyagA 
au  Perou,  p.  102.     ^'  If  one  considers  them  as  men,  the  narrowness  of  their 
understanding  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  excellence  of  the  soul.     Their 
imbecility  is  so  visible  that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  different  from 
what  one  has  of  the  brutes.     Nothing  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls, 
equally  insensible  to  disasters  and  to  prosperity.     Though  half  naked,  they 
arc  as  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.     Riches  do  not 
attract  them  in  tlie  smallest  degree,  and  the  authority  of  dignities  to  which 
they  may  aspire  are  so  little  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  that  an  Indian  will 
receive  with  the  same  indifference  the  office  of  a  judge  (Alcade)  or  that  of  a 
hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former  and  appointed  to  the  latter.     Nothing  can 
move  or  change  them.     Interest  has  no  power  over  them,  and  they  often  refuse 
to  perform  a  small  service,  though  certain  of  a  great  recompense.     Fear  makes 
no  impression  upon  them,  and  respect  as  little.    Their  disposition  is  so  singular 
that  there  is  no  method  of  influencing  them,  no  means  of  rousing  them  from 
that  indifference  which  is  proof  against  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wisest  persons; 
no  expedient  which  can  induce  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ignorance,  or  lay 
aside  that  careless  negligence  which  disconcert  the  prudence  and  disappoint 
the  care  of  such  as  are  attentive  to  their  welfare."     Voyage  d'UUoa,  torn.  i. 
335.  356.    Of  those  singular  qualities  he  produces  many  extraordinary  instances, 
p.  336 — 347.    "  Insensibility,"  says  M.  do  la  Condamine,  "  is  the  basis  of  the 
American  character.     I  leave  others  to  determine,  whether  this  should  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  apathy,  or  disgraced  with  that  of  stupidity.     It  arises, 
without  doubt,  from  the  small  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  their  wants.     Gluttons  even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  whereivithal 
to  satisfy  their  appetite.     Temperate,  when  necessity  obliges  them,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  can  endure  want  without  seeming  to  desire  any  thing.     Pusil- 
lanimous and  cowardly  to  excess,  unless  when  they  are  rendered  desperate  oy 
drunkenness.     Averse  to  labour,  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour, 
or  gratitude ;  occupied  entirely  by  tho  object  that  is  presnnt.  and  olways  de 
Vol..  1.-60  22 
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tarmined  bv  it  alono,  without  any  solicitude  about  futurity,  incapabia  of  for^. 
■iglit  or  ot  refloctioi.  ■  abandoning  theniMlvea  when  under  no  restraint,  to  • 
puerile  Joy,  which  they  expreM  by  fl-iaking  about  and  inunoderate  fit*  of  laugh* 
t«r  {  without  object  or  design,  they  pass  their  life  without  thinking,  and  grow 
old  without  advancing  beyond  chudhood,  of  which  they  retain  ill  the  detects. 
If  this  description  were  applicable  only  to  the  Indiana  in  some  provinces  of 
Peru,  who  are  slaves  in  every  rospoct  but  the  name,  one  might  believe,  that  this 
degree  of  degeneracy  was  occasioned  by  the  servile  depeiiuenco  to  which  they 
are  reduced ;  the  example  of  the  modern  Greeks  being  proi  f  how  far  servitude 
may  degrade  the  human  species.    But  the  Indians  in  the  misaions  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  savages  who  still  enjoy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  as  limited  in  their 
faculties,  not  to  say  as  stupid,  as  the  ottier,  one  cannot  observe  without  humilia- 
tion, that  man,  when  abandoned  to  simple  nature,  and  deprived  of  the  ad' 
vantages  resulting  from  education  and  society,  differs  but  little  from  the  bruto 
creation."    Voyage  de  la  Uiv.  de  Amaz.  52,  53.    M.  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelli- 
gent and  philosophical  observer,  who  visited  Martinico  in  1751,  and  resided 
Uiere  six  years,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Caraibs :  '^  It  is  not  the 
ed  colour  of  tlieir  complexion,  it  is  not  the  singularity  of  their  features,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them  and  us.     It  is  their  excessive  sim- 
plicity :  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  thoir  faculties.    Their  reason  is  not  more 
enlightened  or  more  provident  than  tho  instinct  of  brutes.    The  reason  of  the 
most  gross  peasants,  that  of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa 
most  remote  !Vom  intercourse  with  Europeans,  is  such,  that  we  discover  ap- 
pearances of  intolligonce,  which,  though  imperfect,  is  capable  of  increase.     But 
of  this  the  uiidorstaiiding  of  the  Caraibs  seems  to  be  nardly  susceptible.    If 
sound  philosophy  and  religion  did  not  afford  us  their  liglit,  if  we  were  to  decide 
according  to  the  first  impression  which  tho  view  of  that  people  makes  upon 
tho  mind,  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  saint 
specios  with  us.     Their  stupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirror  of  their  souls;  it  appeara 
to  be  without  functions.    Their  indolence  is  extreme ;  they  have  never  the 
least  solicitude  about  tho  moment  which  is  to  succeed  that  which  is  present." 
Voyage  k  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  45.  51.    M.  de  la  Borde,  Tertre,  and  Rochofort, 
confirm  this  description.     "  The  characteristics  of  the  Californians,"  says  P. 
Venegas,  "  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  stupidity  and  insonsibility ;  want 
of  knowledge  and  reflection  ;  inconstancy,  impetuosity,  and  blindness  of  appe- 
tite ;  an  excessive  sloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  fatigue  ;  an  excessive 
love  of  pleasure  and  amusement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal  -, 
pusillanimity  ;  and,  in  fine,  a  most  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and  useful 
to  himself  and  society.     It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans,  who  never  were  out  of 
their  own  country,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  those  people  ;  for,  even  in 
the  least  frequented  corners  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  so  stupid,  ot 
■uch  contracted  ideas,  and  so  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  the  unhappy 
Californians.     Thoir  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than  what  they 
■ee ;  abstract  ideas,  and  much  less  a  chain  of  reasoning,  being  far  beyond  their 
power ;  so  that  they  scarce  ever  improve  their  first  ideas,  and  these  are  in 
general  false,  or  at  least  inadequate.     It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  any 
future  advantages  which  will  result  to  them  from  doing  or  abstaining  from 
this  or  that  particular  immediately  present ;  the  relation  of  means  and  ends 
being  beyond  the  stretch  of  their  faculties.     Nor  have  they  the  least  notion  of 
pursuing  such  intentions  as  will  procure  themselves  some  future  good,  or  guard 
them  against  future  evils.     Their  will  is  proportioi^al  to  their  faculties,  and  all 
their  passions  move  in  a  very  narrow  sphere.     Ambiilon  they  have  none,  and 
are  more  desirous  of  being  accounted  strong  than  valiant.     Tho  objects  of 
ambition  witii  us,  honour,  fame,  reputation,  titles,  posts,  n    '  'lintinctions  of 
superiority,  are  unknown  among  them  ;  so  that  this  powerful  upm  .  of  action, 
the  cause  of  so  much  seeming  good  and  real  evil  in  tho  world,  h  ^s  no  power 
here.     This  disposition  of  mind,  as  it  gives  them  up  to  an  amazing  .anguor  and 
lassitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away  in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  dutestation  of 
labour,  so  it  likewise  induces  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  first  object  which  their 
own  fancy,  or  the  persuasion  of  another,  places  before  thein ;  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  vaem  as  prone  to  alter  their  resolutions  with  the  same  facility. 
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They  lo.^k  with  iiiditTerence  upon  anv  kindness  done  them;  nor  is  even  the 
bare  roniuiiiliraiice  of  it  to  bo  expected  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  unhappy 
mortals  may  be  compared  to  children,  in  whom  thu  developeninnt  of  reason  is 
not  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  called  a  nation  who  never  arrive  at  man- 
hood." Hist,  of  California,  English  Transl.  i.  (! '. .  67.  Mr.  LIlis  gives  a  limilar 
account  of  tlie  want  of  foresight  and  inconsulorate  disposition  of  tb^  peopU 
adjacent  to  Hudson's  Bay.     Voyage,  p.  191,  195. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Amnricans  is  so  remarkable,  that  negroes  frcn  all  tha 
different  provinces  of  AlVica  are  observed  to  bu  more  capable  of  imp  oving  by 
instruction.  They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  several  particulars  which  the 
Americans  cannot  comprehend.  Hvnce  the  negroes,  though  slaves,  vi  luo  them- 
selves  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the  Amer  cans  with 
contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  discernment.  ULoa  Notio. 
Amerio.  322,  323. 

Note  [53].  Paoi:  155. 

DoBRizHorriR,  the  last  traveller  I  know  who  has  resided  among  any  tribe  of 
the  ruder  Americans,  has  explained  so  fully  the  various  rouKons  which  have 
induced  their  women  to  suckle  their  children  long,  and  never  to  undertake 
rearing  such  as  were  feeble  or  distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a  considerable 
number  of  their  oflspring,  as  to  throw  groat  light  on  the  observations  I  have 
made,  p.  144.  154.  Hist,  do  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  2i21.  Ho  deeply  were 
these  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  the  Peruvians,  a 
civilized  people  when  compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes  whose  manners  I  am 
describing,  retained  them  ;  and  oven  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  haa 
not  been  able  to  root  them  out.  When  twins  are  born  in  any  family,  it  is  still 
considered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents  have  recourse  to  rigorous  acta 
of  mortification,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  with  which  they  are  threatened. 
When  a  child  is  born  with  anv  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  bring  it  to  be  baptised,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to 
rear  it.    Arriaga  Extirpac.  de  la  Idolat.  del  Peru,  p.  32,  33. 

Note  [54].  Page  156. 

The  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  is  so  extraordinary 
as  to  merit  particular  notice.  ''  In  the  Mara^non  (says  P.  Acugna,)  fish  are 
so  plentiful,  that,  without  any  art,  they  may  take  them  with  the  hands,"  p.  138. 
^  In  the  Orinoco  (says  P.  Gumilla,)  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fish, 
tortoise  or  turtle  abound  in  such  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
it.  I  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  will  accuse  nie  of  exaggera- 
tion: but  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them  as  to  count  the  sands 
on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing 
consumption  of  them ;  for  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even 
many  who  are  at  a  distance,  flock  thither  at  the  season  of  breeding,  and  not 
only  find  sustenance  during  that  time,  but  carry  off  great  numbers  both  of  the 
turtles  and  of  their  eggs,"  &c.  Hist,  do  TOrenoque,  ii.  c.  22.'  p.  59.  M.  do  la 
Condamine  confirms  their  accounts,  p.  159. 

Note  [55].  Paoe  156. 

Piso  describes  two  of  these  plants,  the  Curuniape  and  the  Guajaua-7\mho. 
It  ij  remarkable,  that  though  they  have  this  fatal  effect  upon  fishes,  they  are 
so  far  from  beins  noxious  to  the  human  species,  that  they  are  used  in  medicine 
with  success.  Piso,  lib.  iv.  c.  88.  Bancroft  mentions  another,  the  Htnrree,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  is  sufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a  con^Klerable 
distance,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  float  motionless  on  the  surface  ot  the 
water,  and  are  taken  with  ease.    Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  106. 

Note  [56].  Page  157. 

Remarkable  instances  occur  of  the  calamities  which  rude  nations  suffer  by 
famine.    Alvar  Nugnoz  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  virtuous 
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of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  resided  almost  nine  years  among  the  savages  of 
Florida.  They  were  unacquainted  with  every  species  of  agriculture.  Tlieir 
■ubsistence  was  poor  and  precarious.  "  They  live  chiefly  (says  he)  upon  roots 
of  ditferent  plants,  which  they  procure  with  great  difficulty,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  them.  Sometimes  thev  kill  game,  sometimes  they 
catch  fish,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  com- 
pels them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  uf  ants,  worms,  lizards,  serpents,  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  stones, 
they  would  swallow  these.  They  preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  serpents, 
which  they  grind  into  powder  and  eat.  The  only  season  when  they  do  not 
suffer  much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  he  calls  Tunas,  is  ripe. 
This  is  the  same  with  the  Opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddish  and  yellow 
colour,  with  a  sweet  insipid  taste.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  far 
from  their  usual  place  of  residence  in  order  to  find  them.  Naufragios,  c.  xviii, 
p.  2U,  21,  22.  in  another  place  he  observes,  that  they  are  frequently  reduced 
to  pass  two  or  three  days  without  food,  c.  sxiv.  p.  27. 

Note  [57].  Page  158. 

M.  Ferhix  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  two  species  of  manio<^ 
with  o.n  account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has  added  some  experiments,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  juice  extracted  from  that 
species  which  he  calls  the  bitter  cassava.  Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Yuea  brava.    Descr.  de  Surin.  torn.  i.  p.  66. 

Note  [58].  Page  158.  ^ 

The  plantain  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  America.  Ovicdo 
contends,  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  New  World,  but  was  intro- 
duced into  tue  Island  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  year  1516,  by  Father  Thomas  de 
Bcrlanga,  and  that  he  transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whither  the 
original  slips  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 
But  the  opinion  of  Acosta  and  other  naturalists,  who  reckon  it  an  American 
plant,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  AcoAa  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  culti- 
vated by  rude  tribes  in  America,  who  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  who  were  destitute  of  that  ingenuity  which  disposes  men  to  borrow  what 
is  useful  from  foreign  nations.     Gumil.  iii.  186.     Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  87. 

Note  [59].  Page  159. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Acosta,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  best  informed 
writers  concerning  the  West  Indies,  atlirms  that  maize,  though  cultivated  in  the 
continent,  was  not  known  in  the  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none 
but  cassada  bread.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  oi 
hisfirst  Decad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1493,  upon  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  his  first  voyage,  expressly  mentions  maize  as  a  plant  which  the  islanders 
cultivated,  and  of  which  they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewise  asserts  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  maize.  Histor.  Gener.  cap.  28. 
Ovicdo  describes  maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a  plant  that  was 
not  natural  to  Hispaniola.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 


Note  [60].  Page  161. 

New  Holland,  a  country  which  formerly  was  only  known,  has  lately  been 
visited  by  intelligent  observers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe  where  it  must 
enjoy  a  very  favoura^'e  climate,  as  it  stretches  from  the  10th  to  the  38th  degree 
of  southern  latitude.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  square  form  must  b« 
much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  various 
parts  of  it  appear  to  bo  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  ruder  than  most  of 
the  Americans,  and  have  made  still  less  progress  in  improvement  and  the  arti 
of  life.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  of  this 
rast  region.     The  inhabitants  are  extremely  few,  so  that  tho  country  appears 
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almost  desolate.  Their  tribes  are  still  more  inconsiderable  than  those  of 
America.  They  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  on  fishing.  They  do 
aot  settle  in  one  place,  but  roam  about  in  quest  of  food.  Both  sexes  go  stark 
naked.  Their  habitations,  utensils,  &c.  are  more  simple  and  rude  than  thoso 
of  the  Americans.  Voyages,  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  622,  &c.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  country  where  man  haa  been  discovered  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, and  exhibits  a  miserable  specimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in  that 
uncultivated  s'ate.  If  this  country  shall  be  more  fully  explored  by  fiiture 
navigators,  the  comparison  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  I  lie 
Americans  will  prove  an  instructive  article  in  the  history  of  the  human  species. 

Note  [61].  Page  161. 

P.  Gabriel  Marest.  who  travelled  from  his  station  among  the  Illinoio  to 
Michilimackinac,  thus  describes  the  face  of  the  country; — '^We  have  marched 
twelve  days  without  meeting  a  single  human  creature.  Sometimes  we  found 
ourselves  in  vast  meadows,  of  which  wo  could  not  see  the  boundaries,  through 
which  there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to  conduct 
us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  passage  across  thick  forests,  through 
bushes,  and  underwood  filled  with  briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
pass  through  deep  marehes,  in  wliich  we  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  Afler  being 
fatigued  through  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves,  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the  air."  Lettr.  Edifiantoa, 
ii.  360.  Dr.  Bicknell,  in  an  excursion  from  North  Carolina  towards  the  moun 
tains,  A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifteen  days  without  meeting  with  a  human  creature. 
Nat.  Hist,  of  North  Carolina,  389.  Diego  do  Ordas,  in  attempting  to  make  a 
settlement  in  South  America,  A.  D.  1532,  marched  fifly  days  thJrough  a  country 
without  one  inhabitant.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

Note  [62].  Page  162. 

1  STRONGLY  suspect  that  a  community  of  goods,  and  an  undivided  store,  are 
known  only  among  the  rudest  tribes  of  hunters ;  and  that  as  soon  as  any  spe- 
cies of  agriculture  or  regular  industry  is  known,  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  right 
of  property  to  the  fruits  of  them  is  introduced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  accounts  which  I  have  received  concerning  the  state  of  property  among 
tlie  Indians  in  very  different  regions  of  America.  "  The  idea  of  the  natives  of 
Brazil  concerning  property  is,  that  if  any  person  cultivate  a  field,  he  alone 
ought  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If 
an  individual  or  family  go  a  hunting  or  fishing,  what  is  caught  belongs  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  to 
their  cazique,  or  to  such  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  indisposed.  If  any 
person  in  the  village  come  to  their  hut,  he  may  sit  down  freely,  and  eat  without 
asking  liberty.  But  this  is  the  consequence  of  their  general  principle  of  hos- 
pitality; for  I  never  observed  any  partition  of  the  increase  of  their  fields,  or 
the  produce  of  the  chase,  which  I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  con- 
cerning a  community  of  goods.  On  tf.e  contrary,  they  are  so  much  attached 
to  what  they  deem  to  bo  their  propert  f,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  encroach  upon  it.  As  far  as  I  cr.n  see  or  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of 
Indians  in  South  America  amO'.g  whom  the  community  of  goods  which  has 
been  so  highly  extollei'  is  known.  The  circumstance  in  the  government  of  the 
Jesuits,  most  irksome  to  the  Indiana  of  Paraguay,  was  the  community  of  goods 
which  those  fathers  introduced.  This  was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of 
the  Indians.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  private  exclusive  pro- 
perty, and  they  submitted  with  impatience  to  regulations  which  destroyed 
tliem."  M.  le  Cheval,  de  Pinto,  MS.  penes  me,  "  Actual  possession  (says  a 
missionary  who  resided  several  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  five  nat'ions) 
gives  a  right  to  the  soil ;  but,  whenever  a  possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another 
has  as  good  right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it.  This  law,  or  custom,  respects 
not  only  the  particular  spot  on  which  he  erects  his  house,  but  also  his  planting- 
ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  spot  of  ground  on  which  ho 
designs  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  no  man  has  a  right  to  incommode  him. 
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much  lesB  to  the  iruit  of  his  labours,  until  it  appears  that  he  voluntarily  gives 
up  his  views.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  conveyance  from  one  Indian 
to  anotiier  in  their  natural  state.  The  limit  of  every  canton  is  circumscribed ; 
that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far  as  such  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  such  a 
mountain  on  tho  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  improt'ed  by  individuals  and 
their  families :  individuals,  not  the  community,  have  the  use  and  profit  of  their 
own  labours,  or  success  in  hunting."  MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  penes  qie. 

NoTK  [63J.  Paok  162. 

This  difference  of  temper  between  the  Americans  and  Negroes  is  so  remark- 
able, that  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  the  French  islands,  "  Regarder  un  sauvage 
de  travcrs,  c'est  le  battre;  le  battre,  c'est  le  tuer;  battro  un  Negre,  c'est  le 
nourrir."    Tertre,  ii.  490. 

Note  [64].  Page  163. 

The  description  of  the  political  state  of  the  pe  )ple  of  Cinaloa  perfectly 
resembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  "  They  have  neither 
laws  nor  ki.igs  (says  a  missionary  wlio  resided  long  among  them)  to  punish  any 
crime.  Nor  is  there  among  them  any  species  of  authority,  or  political  govern- 
ment, to  restrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true  that  they  ac- 
knowledge certain  caziques,  who  are  heads  of  their  families  or  villages ;  but 
their  authority  appears  chiefly  in  war,  and  the  expeditions  against  their  enemies. 
This  authority  the  caziques  obtain  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  their  valour 
in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  number  of  their  families  and  relations.  Sometimes 
they  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in  displaying  their  own  ex- 
ploits." Ribas  Histor.  de  las  Triumph,  &c.  p.  11.  The  state  of  the  Chiquitos 
in  South  America  is  nearly  the  same.  "  They  have  no  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment or  civil  life,  but  in  matters  of  public  concern  they  listen  to  the  advice  of 
their  old  men,  and  usually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of  Cazique  is  not  hereditary, 
but  conferred  according  to  merit,  as  the  reward  of  valour  in  war.  The  union 
Among  them  is  imperfect.  Their  society  resembles  a  republic  without  any 
head,  in  which  every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and,  upon  the  least  disgust, 
separates  from  those  with  whom  ho  seemed  to  be  connected."  Relacion  His- 
torical de  las  Missiones  de  los  Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan,  Pat/.  Fernandez,  p,  32, 33. 
Thus,  under  very  different  climates,  when  nations  are  in  a  similar  state  of 
society,  their  institutions  and  civil  government  assume  the  same  form. 
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Note  [65].  Page  168. 

*>  I  HAVE  known  the'Tndians  (says  a  person  well  acquainted  with  their  mode 
of  life)  to  go  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of  revcuge,  in  pathless  woods, 
over  hills  and  mountains,  through  huge  cane  swamps,  exposed  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  heat  and  cold,  tho  vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Such  is 
their  overboiling  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  those  things 
as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get  the  scalp  of  the  murderer, 
or  enemy,  to  satisfy  the  craving  ghosts  of  their  deceased  relations."  Adair's 
Hist,  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  150. 

Note  [66].  Page  168. 

In  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  the 
achievements  of  Piskarct,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  mostly 
by  himself  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions,  make  a  capital  figure.  Da 
la  Potherie,  i.  297,  fee.    Gulden's  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  125,  &c. 


Note  [67].  Page  169. 

The  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  oflcn  m  danger,  and  he  is  always  do« 
traded  from  thr  rank  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  former  exploits.  Adair, 
0.388. 
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NoTC  [68].  Page  169. 

Aa  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  war,  are  generally  known,  I  have  founded  my  observations  chiefly  upon  tlie 
testimony  of  the  authors  who  describe  them.  But  the  same  maxims  took 
place  among  other  nations  in  the  New  World.  A  judicious  missionary  has 
given  a  view  of  the  military  opepations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in  South 
America,  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Iroquois.  '^  They  are  much  addicted 
to  war  (says  he),  which  they  carry  on  frequently  among  themselves,  but  per> 
petually  against  the  Spaniards.  But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves  than 
soldiers,  for  they  never  make  head  against  the  Spaniards,  unless  when  they  can 
assault  them  by  stealth,  or  have  guarded  against  any  mischance  by  Hpies,  who 
may  be  called  mdefatigable ;  they  will  watch  the  settlements  of  the  iniards 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  observing  by  night  every  thing  that  passe  >  with  tha 
utmost  solicitude,  whether  they  may  expect  resistance  or  not  .nu  until  they 
are  perfectly  secure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  venture  upon  an  attack ;  so 
that,  when  they  do  give  the  assault,  they  are  certain  of  success,  and  free  from 
all  danger.  These  spies,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  observed,  will  creep  on 
all  four  like  cats  in  the  night;  but  if  they  are  discovered,  .ake  their  escape 
with  much  dexterity.  But,  although  they  never  choose  to  face  the  Spaniards, 
if  they  be  surrounded  in  any  place  whence  they  cannot  escape,  they  will  fight 
with  desperate  valour,  and  sell  their  lives  very  dear."  Lozano  Descript.  del 
Gran  Chaco,  p.  78. 

Note  [69].  Page  170. 

Lerv,  who  was  an  eye-witnoas  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Taupinambos,  a 
Brasilian  tribe,  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  nation  of  their  enemies,  describes 
their  courage  and  ferocity  m  very  striking  terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo  altero.  paulo 
curiosius,  magno  nostro  periculo  (si  enim  ab  hostibus  capti  aut  lesi  fuissemus, 
devorationi  fuissemus  devoti),  barbaros  nostros  in  militiam  ountcs  comitari 
volui.  Hi,  numeru  4000  capita,  cum  hostibus  ad  littus  decort&runt,  tanta  feroci* 
tate,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiosos  quosque  superarent.  Cum  primum  hostes 
conspexere,  in  magnos  atque  editos  ululatus  perruperunt.  Htec  gens  adeo  fcra 
est  et  truculenta,  ut  tantisper  dum  viriuin  vel  tantillum  restat,  continue  dimi- 
cent,  fugamque  nunquam  capessant.  Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  esse  reor. 
Tester  interea  me,  qui  non  semel,  turn  peditum  tum  oquitum  copias  ingentes, 
in  aciem  instructas  hie  conspexi,  tanta  nunquam  voluptate  videndis  peditum 
legionibus  armis  fulgentibus,  quanta  tum  pugnantibus  istis  percussum  fuisse. 
Lery  Hist.  Navigat.  in  Brasil.  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  207, 208, 209. 

Note  [70].  Page  170. 

It  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Americans,  as  well  as  of  other  savage 
nations,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they  slow,  and  to  carry  them 
away  as  trophies.  But,  as  they  found  these  cumbersome  in  their  retreat,  which 
tboy  always  make  very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
they  became  satisfied  with  tearing  off  their  scalps.  This  custom,  though  most 
prevalent  in  North  America,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Southern  tribes 
.\iOzano,  p.  79. 


Note  [71].  Page  172. 

The  terms  of  the  war  aong  seem  to  be  dictated  by  the  same  fierce  spirit  of 
revenge.  "  I  go  to  war  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers ;  I  shall  kill ;  I 
shall  extfliminate  ;  I  shall  bum  my  enemies ;  I  shall  bring  away  slaves ;  I  shall 
devour  their  heart,  dry  their  flesh,  drink  their  blood  ;  I  shall  tear  off  their 
scalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  skulls."  Bossu's  Travels  through  Louisiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  102.  I  am  informed,  by  persons  on  whose  testimony  I  can  rely,  that 
a.s  the  number  of  people  in  the  Indian  tribes  has  decreased  so  much,  almost 
none  of  their  prisoners  are  now  put  to  death.     It  is  considered  as  better  policj 
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to  spare  and  to  adopt  them.  Those  dreadful  scenei  which  I  have  deecribod 
occur  now  so  rarely,  that  missionaries  and  traders  who  have  resided  long 
among  the  Indians,  never  were  witnesses  to  them. 

NoTt  '72].  Pam  na. 

All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  Amencan 
tribes,  agree  in  this.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumstances,  which 
occurred  in  the  conquest  of  different  provinces.  In  the  expedition  of  Narvaez 
into  Florida  in  the  year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  such  extreme  dig. 
tress  by  famine,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  they  ate  such  of  their 
companions  as  happened  to  die.  This  appeared  so  shocking  to  the  natives,  who 
were  accustomed  to  devour  none  but  prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  horror 
and  indignation  against  the  Spaniards,  Torquemada  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  6b4. 
Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnes  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv.  p.  15.  During  the  siege 
of  Mexico,  though  the  Mexicans  devoured  with  greediness  the  Spaniards  and 
Tlascalans  whom  they  took  prisoners,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  famine  which 
they  suffered  could  not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own 
countrymen.    Bern.  Diaz  del  Castillo  Conquist.  de  la  N.  Espagna,  p.  156. 

Note  [73].  Page  172. 

Many  singular  circumstances  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  among 
the  people  of  Brasil,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a  German  ofBcer 
in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese,  published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Touptnambos,  and  remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was 
oflen  present  at  those  horrid  festivals  which  he  describes,  and  was  destined  him-i 
self  to  the  same  cruel  fate  with  other  prisoners.  But  he  saved  his  life  by  his 
extraordinary  efforts  of  courage  and  address.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &c.  M.  de 
Lery,  who  accompanied  M.  de  Villagagnon  in  his  expedition  to  Brasil  in  the 
year  1556,  and  who  resided  some  time  in  that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  in 
every  circu^nstance  of  importance.  He  was  fi-equently  an  eye-witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Brasilians  treated  their  prisoners.  De  Bry,  iii.  210. 
Several  striking  particulars  omitted  by  them,  are  mentioned  by  a  Portuguese 
author.    Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1294,  &c. 

Note  [74].  Page  174. 

THOt;oH  I  have  followed  that  opinion  'concerning  the  apathy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  most  respectable  authors,  other  theories  have  been  formed  with  regard  to 
it,  by  writers  of  great  eminence.  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a  late  work,  contends  that 
the  texture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  such,  that  they 
are  less  sensible  of  pain  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  produces  several  proofs 
of  this,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  endure  the  most  cruel  chirurgical  opera- 
tions, tic.  Noticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  same  observation  has  been 
made  by  surgeons  in  Brasil.  An  Indian,  they  say,  never  complains  under  pain, 
and  will  bear  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  without  uttering  a  single 
groan.    MS.  penes  me. 

Note  [75].  Page  174. 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  AmoAg  the  Romans,  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  commonwealth,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prisoner  "  turn 
decessisse  videtur  cum  captus  est."  Digest,  lib.  xhx.  tit.  15.  c.  18.  And  after- 
wards, when  the  progress  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent  with 
respect  to  this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to  secure 
the  property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive  ;  the  one  by  the  Lex  Cornelia, 
and  the  other  by  the  Jup  Posthminii.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  sec.  ord.  Pand. 
ii.  p.  294.  Among  the  Negroes  the  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  was  ever 
accepted  for  a  prisoner     As  soon  as  one  is  taken  in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  be 
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dead;  and  he  is  so  in  effect  to  his  country  and  his  family.  Voy.  du  Cheval.  det 
Maroiwahi.p.369 

Non  [76].  Paob  176. 

The  people  of  Chili,  the  meat  gallant  and  high-spirited  of  all  the  Amencana, 
are  the  only  exception  to  this  observation.  They  attack  their  enemies  in  the 
open  field ;  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular  order ;  their  battalions  advance 
to  the  charge  not  only  with  courage,  but  with  discipline.  The  North  Ameri- 
cans, though  many  of  them  have  substituted  the  European  fire-arms  in  place  of 
their  own  bows  and  arrows,  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  maxims  of  war,  and 
carry  it  on  according  to  their  own  peculiar  system.  But  the  ChiJese  nearly 
resemble  the  warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  military  operations. 
Ovalle's  Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Coll.  iii.  p.  71.  Lozano's  Hist.  Parag.  i. 
144,145. 

NoTB  [77].  Paob  176. 

Herrkka  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Yucatan,  the  men  are  so  so- 
licitous about  their  dress,  that  they  carry  about  with  tkeni  mirrors,  probably 
made  of  stone,  like  those  of  the  Mexicans,  Dec.  iv.  Ub.  iii.  c.  8,  in  which  they 
delight  to  view  themselves ;  but  the  womeu  never  use  them.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c. 
3.  He  takes  notice  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Panchet,  in  the  now 
kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  distinguished  warriors  were  permitted  either  to 
pierce  their  lips  and  to  wear  green  stones  in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with 
plumes  of  feathers.  Dec.  vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  some  provinces  of  Peru,  though 
that  empire  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  the  state  of  women 
was  little  improved.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domestic  work  was  devolved 
upon  them,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments, 
with  which  the  men  were  fond  of  decking  themselves.  Zarato  Hist,  de  Peru, 
i  p.  15,  16. 

Note  [78].  Page  176. 

I BAVE  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and  painting  their  bodies,  the 
drest  of  the  Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom.  As  they  never 
stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed  ;  they  excuse  themselves  when 
in  this  situation,  by  saying  that  they  cannot  appear  because  they  are  naked 
GumUla,  Hist,  de  TOrenoque,  i.  191. 

Note  [79].  Page  177. 

Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of  California,  seem  to  be 
among  the  rudest  people  of  America  united  in  the  social  state.  They  neither 
cultivate  nor  sow  ;  they  have  no  houses  in  which  they  reside.  Those  in  the 
inland  country  subsist  by  hunting ;  those  on  the  seacoast  chiefly  by  fishing. 
Both  depend  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fruits,  plants,  and 
roots  of  various  kinds.  In  the  rainy  season,  as  they  have  no  habitations  to 
afford  them  shelter,  they  gather  bundles  of  reeds,  or  strdng  grass ;  and  binding 
them  together  at  one  end,  they  open  them  at  the  other,  and  fitting  them  tc 
'heir  heads,  they  are  covered  as  with  a  large  cap,  which,  like  a  penthouse 
throws  off  the  rain,  and  will  keep  them  dry  for  several  hours.  During  th. 
warm  season,  they  form  a  shed  with  the  branches  of  trees,  which  protects  them 
from  the  sultry  rays  of  the  sun.  When  exposed  to  cold  they  make  large  fires, 
round  which  they  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Historia  de  los  Triomphos  de  Nuestra 
Santa  Fe  entre  Centres  las  mas  Barbaras,  &c.  por  P.  And.  Perez  de  Ribas, 
p.  7,  &c. 

Note  [SO].  Page  177. 

These  houses  resemble  bams.    "  We  have  measured  some  which  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.    Above  a  hundred  per- 
VoL.  I.— 61 
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■ona  reaided  in  aome  of  them."  Wilaon'a  Account  of  Oulana.  Purch.  Pilgr. 
rol.  iv.  p.  1263.  Ibid.  1291.  "  The  Indian  houseH,"  aaya  Mr.  Barrere,  "  have 
a  moat  wretched  appearance,  and  are  a  atriking  image  of  the  rudeneaa  of  early 
timea.  Tlieir  huta  are  commonly  built  on  aome  riaing  ground,  or  on  the  banka 
uf  a  rivor,  huddled  aometimea  together,  aometimea  atraggling,  and  alwaya  with- 
out  any  order.  Their  aspect  ia  melancholy  and  diaagreeable.  One  aeea  nothing 
but  what  ia  hideoua  and  savage.  The  uncultivated  fielda  have  no  gayety. 
The  silence  which  reigna  there,  unleaa  when  interrupted  by  the  diaagreeable 
Botes  of  birda,  or  criea  of  wild  beaata,  ia  extremely  dismal."  Relat.  de  la 
France  Equin.  p.  146. 

NoTi:  [81].  Paok  178. 

SoMK  tribes  in  South  A".ierica  can  send  their  arrowa  to  a  great  distance,  and 
with  conaiderable  force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  make  use  of  a 
hollow  reed,  about  nine  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick,  which  is  called  a  Sarbaeane. 
In  it  they  lodge  a  small  arrow,  with  some  unspun  cotton  wound  about  its  great 
end ;  this  confines  the  air,  so  that  they  can  blow  it  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  a  sure  aim,  to  the  distai;  ;e  of  above  a  hundred  paces.  These  small  arrowii 
are  always  poisoned.  F'.>.nin.  Deacr.  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft's  Hist,  of 
Ouiana,  p.  281,  &c.  The  Sarbaeane  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Eaiit 
Indies. 

Note  [82].  Page  178. 

I  uioHT  produce  many  instances  of  this,  but  shall  satisfy  myself  with  one 
taken  from  the  Eskimaux,  "  Their  greatest  ingenuity  (says  Mr.  Ellis)  is 
shown  in  the  structure  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  of  three  pieces  of  wood, 
each  making  part  of  the  same  arch,  very  nicely  and  exactly  joined  together. 
They  are  commonly  of  lir  or  larch ;  and  as  this  wants  strength  and  elasticity, 
they  supply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line, 
made  of  the  sinews  of  their  deer,  and  the  bowatring  of  the  same  materials. 
To  make  them  draw  more  stiffly,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which  caunea  both 
the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  string  to  contract,  and  consequently  gives  it  th» 
greater  force ;  and  as  they  practise  from  their  youth,  they  shoot  with  v&rv 
great  dexterity."    Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  138. 

Note  [83].  Paob  178. 

Necbsbitv  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide  of  mankind  in  their  inventions. 
There  is,  however,  auoh  inequality  in  some  parts  of  their  progress,  and  some 
nations  get  so  far  the  start  of  others  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we 
must  ascribe  this  to  some  events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  their 
situation,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite,  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  most  of  the  Americans  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  in- 
vented any  method  of  boiling  water;  and  having  no  vessel  that  could  bear  the 
fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water  could  be  made  liot,  than  that  it  could  be 
made  solid.    Voyages  by  Hawkesworth,  i.  466.  484. 

Note  [84].  Page  178. 

One  of  these  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men,  weighed  only  sixty  pounds. 
Goanol.  Relat.  des  Voy.  k  la  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.  au  Nord,  tom.  v.  p.  403. 

Note  [85].  Paoe  179. 

A  msMARKABLE  proof  of  this  ia  produced  by  Ulloa.  In  weaving  hammocks, 
coverlets,  and  other  coarse  cloths  which  they  are  accustomed  to  manufacture, 
their  industry  has  discovered  no  more  expeditious  method  than  to  take  up 
thread  after  thread,  and,  after  counting  and  sorting  them  each  time,  to  pass 
the  woof  between  them,  ao  that  in  finishing  a  small  piece  of  those  stufs  they 
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frequently  spend  more  than  two  years.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Bancroft  gives  the 
same  description  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  255.  According  to  Adair,  tho 
ingenuity  and  despatch  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  422. 
From  one  of  the  engravings  of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  Purrhas,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1106, 1  think  it  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted  with 
any  better  or  more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving.  A  loom  was  an  invention 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  improved  Americana.  In  all  their  works  they 
advance  so  slowly,  that  one  of  their  artists  is  two  months  at  a  tobacco-pips 
with  his  knife  before  he  finishes  it.    Adair,  p.  423. 
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NoTB  [86].  Paok  180. 

The  urticle  of  religion  in  P.  Lafitau's  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  extends  to  347 
tedious  pages  in  quart  u 

Note  [87].  Page  181. 

I  RAVE  referred  the  reader  to  several  of  the  authors  who  describe  the  most 
uncivilized  nations  in  America.  Their  testimony  is  uniform.  That  of  P. 
Ribas  concerning  the  people  of  Cinaloa  coincides  with  the  rest.  "I  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  (says  he),  during  the  years  1  resided  among  them,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  to  be  considered  as  idolaters ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
tho  most  perfect  exactness,  that  though  among  some  of  them  there  may  bo 
traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  God,  or  oven  of 
any  false  deity,  nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  th««  Supreme  Being  who  exer- 
cises dominion  over  the  world  ;  nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  providenc« 
of  a  Creator,  or  Governor,  from  whom  they  expect  in  the  next  life  the  reward 
of  their  good  or  the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds.  Neither  do  they  publicly 
join  m  any  act  of  divine  worship."    Ribas  Triumphos,  &c.  p.  16. 

Note  [88].  Page  181. 

The  people  of  Brasil  were  so  much  affrighted  by  thunder,  which  is  frequent 
and  awful  in  their  country,  as  well  as  in  oUier  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  it 
was  not  only  the  object  of  religious  reverence,  but  the  most  expressive  name 
in  their  language  for  the  Deity  was  Toupan,  the  same  by  which  they  distin> 
guished  thunder.    Piso  de  Medec.  Brasil,  p.  8.   Nieuhoff.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  p.  133 
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Note  [89].  Page  184. 

By  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-witness,  gives  of  the  funeral  of 
tho  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  it  appears  that  the  feelings  of  the  persons  who 
suffered  on  that  occasion  were  very  different.  Some  solicited  the  honour  with 
eagerness ;  others  laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  several  saved  their  Uvea 
by  flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Brahmins  give  an  intoxicating  draught 
to  the  women  who  are  to  be  burned  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
which  renders  them  insensible  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged 
their  victims  to  swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produces  a  similar 
effect.    M6m  de  Louis,  i.  227. 
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Note  [90].  Paob  187. 

On  some  occasions,  particularly  in  dances  instituted  for  the  recovery  of 

fiorsons  who  are  indisposed,  they  are  extremely  licentious  and  indecent.  De 
a  Potherie  Hist.  &c.  ii.  p.  42.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319.  But  the  nature  of 
their  dances  ia  commonly  such  as  I  have  described. 

Note  [91].  Page  187. 

The  Olhotnacoas,  a  tribe  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the 
same  purpose  a  composition  which  they  call  Yupa.  ll  is  formed  of  the  seedi 
of  an  unknown  plant  reduced  to  powder,  and  certain  shells  burnod  and  pul- 
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▼er  id.    The  offecti  of  thia  when  drawn  up  into  the  nostriU  are  so  t.  oImiI 
that  tnej  rewmble  madneu  rather  than  intoxication.     Gumilla,  i.  286. 


Note  [92j.  Pagk  188. 

Thooor  thia  obieryation  holda  true  among  the  eroater  part  of  the  ■outhem 
tribes,  there  are  some  in  which  the  intemperance  of  the  women  ia  as  excesuva 
aa  that  of  the  men.    Bancroft'a  Nbt.  Hiat.  of  Guiana,  p.  275. 
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Note  [93].  Page  190. 

Even  in  the  moat  intelligent  writera  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Ameri 
cans,  one  meets  with  inconaistent  and  inexplicable  circumatancea.  The  Jesuit 
Charlevoix,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  between  hia  order  and  that 
jf  the  Franciacana,  with  respect  to  the  talents  and  abilitiea  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cana, ia  diaposed  to  repreaent  their  intellectual  as  well  aa  moral  qualitiea  in  the 
moat  favourable  light,  asserts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negotiations 
with  their  neighboura,  and  conduct  these  with  the  most  refined  address.  At  the 
same  time  he  adds,  "  that  it  behooves  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiariea  to  exert 
their  abilitiea  and  eloquence,  for,  if  the  terms  which  they  offer  are  not  accepted, 
thev  had  need  to  stand  on  their  guard.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  blow 
with  the  hatchet  ia  the  only  return  given  to  their  propoaitiona.  The  envoy  is 
not  out  of  danger,  even  if  he  is  so  tortunate  aa  to  avoid  the  atroke  ;  he  may 
expect  to  be  puraued,  and,  if  taken,  to  be  burnt."  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  What 
oscurs,  p.  147,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Tlascalons  treated  the  am- 
bassadors from  Zempoalla,  corresponds  with  the  fact  related  by  Charlevoix. 
Men  capable  of  auch  acta  of  violence  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  upon  which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is  founded  ;  and  instead 
of  the  perpetaal  negotiations  which  Charlevoix  mentions,  it  seems  almost  im- 
poasible  that  there  should  be  any  correspondence  whatever  among  them. 

Note  [94].  Page  191. 

It  ia  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  "  Gaudent  muneribua, 
■ed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptia  obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  principle  which  leads  savages  neither  to 
express  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had  received,  nor  to  expect  any  return 
for  auch  aa  they  bestowed,  thus  explains  their  ideaa :  "  If  (say  they)  you  give 
me  this,  it  ia  because  you  have  no  need  of  it  yourself;  and  as  for  me,  I  nevoi 
part  with  that  which  I  think  necessary  to  me."  M^moire  sur  lo  Galibia;  Hist 
dea  Plantea  de  la  Guiane  Frani;oiae  par  M.  Aublet,  torn  ii.  p.  110. 

Note  [95].  Page  196. 

And  Bemoldea,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Columbus,  haa  preserveu 
Bome  circumatancea  concerning  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees,  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  Don  Ferdinand  Columbua,  or  the  other  historians  of  that  period 
whose  works  have  been  published.  A  Caribbean  canoe,  with  four  men,  two 
women,  and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage,  as  it  was  steering  through  their  islands.  At  first  they  were  struck 
almost  stupid  with  astonishment  at  such  a  strange  spectacle,  and  hardly  moved 
from  the  spot  for  above  an  hour.  A  Spanish  bark,  with  twenty-five  men,  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  surrounded  them,  so  as  to  cut 
off  their  communication  with  the  shore.  "  When  they  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape  (says  the  historian),  they  seized  their  arms  with  undaunted 
resolution,  and  began  the  attack.  I  use  the  expression  with  undaunted  resolution, 
fbr  they  were  few,  and  beheld  a  vast  number  ready  to  assault  them.  They 
wounded  several  of  the  Spaniards,  although  they  had  targets,  as  well  as  other 
defensive  armour ;  and  even  af\er  their  canoe  was  overset,  it  was  with  no  little 
difficulty  and  danger  that  part  of  them  were  taken,  as  they  continued  to  defend 
themselves,  and  to  use  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  swimming  in  the 
aea."    Hiat.  de  D.  Fern,  y  Ysab.  MS.  c.  119. 
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Note  [96].  Paob  196. 

A  PROBABLE  conjecture  may  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  dia- 
tinction  in  character  between  the  Caribbees  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
islands.  The  former  appear  manifestly  to  be  a  separate  race.  Their  language 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  large  islands.  Thoj 
themseives  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  some 
part  of  the  continent,  and,  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  took  possession  of  their  lands,  and  of  tlieir  women.  Rochefort, 
384.  Tertre,  360.  Hence  they  call  themselves  Banaree,  which  signifies  a  man 
come  from  beyond  sea.  Labat,  vi.  131.  Accordingly,  the  Caribbees  still  use 
two  distinct  languages,  one  peculiar  to  th\)  men,  and  the  other  to  the  women. 
Tertre,  361.  The  language  of  the  men  has  nothing  common  with  that  spoken 
in  the  large  islands.  The  dialect  of  the  women  considerably  resembles  iC 
Labat,  129.  This  strongly  confirms  Ihe  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Caribbees  themselves  imagine  that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Oaiabis, 
a  powerful  nation  of  Guiana  in  S'tuth  America.  Tertre,  361.  Rochefort,  348. 
But  as  their  fierce  manners  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  continent,  than  to  those  of  the  natives  of  South  America ;  and  as 
their  language  has  likewise  some  affinity  to  that  spoken  in  Florida,  their  origin 
should  be  deduced  rather  from  tlie  former  than  from  the  latter.  Labat,  128, 
&c.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  their  wars,  they  still  observe  their  ancient 
practice  of  destroying  all  the  males,  and  preserving  the  women  either  for  ser- 
vitude or  for  breeding. 

Note  [97].  Page  197. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain, 
IS  derived  from  sources  of  information  more  original  and  authentic  than  that 
of  any  transaction  in  the  history  of  America.  The  letters  of  Cortes  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  are  an  historical  monument,  not  only  first  in  order  of 
time,  but  of  the  greatest  authenticity  and  value.  As  Cortes  early  assumed  a 
command  independent  of  Velasquez,  it  became  necessary  to  convey  such  an 
account  of  his  operations  to  Madrid,  as  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of 
his  sovereign. 

The  first  of  his  despatches  has  never  been  made  public.  It  was  sent  from 
Vera  Cruz,  July  16th,  1519.  As  I  imagined  that  it  might  not  reach  the  Emperor 
until  he  arrived  in  Germany,  for  which  he  set  out  early  in  the  year  1520,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown ;  I  made  diligent  search  for  a  copy  of  this 
despatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  without  success.  This,  however, 
is  of  less  consequence,  as  it  could  not  contain  any  thing  very  material,  being 
written  so  soon  after  Cortes  arrived  in  New  Spain.  But,  in  searching  for  the 
letter  from  Cortes,  a  copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Emperor 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Of  this  I  have  given 
some  account  in  its  proper  place,  see  p.  210.  The  second  despatch,  dated  Oc- 
tober 30th,  1520,  was  published  at  Seville  A.  D.  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
soon  after  they  were  received.  A  Latin  translation  of  them  appeared  in  Ger- 
many A.  D.  1532.  Ramusio  soon  after  made  them  more  generally  known,  by 
inserting  them  in  his  valuable  collection.  They  contain  a  regular  and  minute 
history  of  the  expedition,  with  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  policy 
and  manners  of  the  Mexicans.  The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes  ;  the  style  is 
simple  and  porspicuous ;  but  as  it  was  manifestly  his  interest  to  represent  hi« 
own  actions  in  the  fairest  light,  his  victories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his 
losses  diminished,  and  his  acts  of  rigour  and  violence  softened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  by  Francisco  Lopez 
de  (xomara,  published  A.  D.  1554.  Gomara's  historical  merit  is  considerable. 
His  mode  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  sometimes 
elegant  But  he  is  frequently  inaccurate  and  credulous ;  and  as  he  was  the  do- 
mestic chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spain,  and  probably  coin- 
posod  his  work  at  his  desire,  it  is  manifest  that  he  ^abours  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  his  hero,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  such  transactions  as  were  unfavourable 
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to  hia  character.  Of  thii,  Herrera  accuMs  him  in  one  initance,  Dee.  li.  lib.  iii. 
e.  2,  and  it  ia  not  once  only  that  thii  ie  conipicuoua.  Ho  writoi,  however,  with 
■o  much  freedom  concerning  MverAl  meaiuroe  of  the  Spanish  Court,  that  tho 
oopiee  both  of  his  Historia  de  laa  India*,  and  of  hit  Chronica,  were  called  in 
bT  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  the  Indiei,  and  they  were  long  coniidered  aa  pro- 
hibited hooka  in  Spain ;  it  ia  only  of  late  that  licenae  to  print  them  has  been 
granted.    Pinelo  Biblioth.  589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Oomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caatillo  to  compote  hia 
Hiatoria  Verdadera  de  la  Conquiita  de  la  Nueva  Espagna.  He  had  been  au 
adventurer  in  each  of  the  ezpeditiona  to  New  Spain,  and  waa  tlte  companiun 
of  Cortea  in  all  hia  battles  and  perila.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  hiumelt', 
nor  many  of  hia  fellow-aoldiera,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that  the 
fame  of  all  their  exploita  waa  ascribed  to  Cortea,  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold 
of  hia  pen  with  indignation,  and  compoaed  his  true  history.  It  contains  a  prolix, 
minute,  confused  narrative  of  all  Cortes's  operations,  in  such  a  rude  vulgar 
style  as  might  be  expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier.  But  as  he  relates  tranu- 
actiona  of  which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  considerable 
part,  his  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with 
such  a  pleasant  tMvTete,  with  such  interesting  details,  with  such  amusing  vanity, 
and  yet  so  pardonable  in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boasts)  in  a  hun- 
dred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  singular  that 
is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angloria,  in  a  treatise  De  Inaulis  nuper  inventia,  added  to 
hia  Decadea  de  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe,  gives  some  account  of  Cortes's 
expedition.  But  he  proceeds  no  further  than  to  relate  what  happened  ailor 
hia  first  landing.  This  work,  which  ia  brief  and  slight,  aeema  to  contain  tho 
information  transmitted  by  Cortes  in  hia  first  despatches,  embellished  with 
several  particulars  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  oihcers  who  brought  tiie 
letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  tho  greater  part  of  modern  historians  have  had  re- 
course for  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  is  Historia  do 
la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Soils,  first  published  A  D.  16fl4. 
I  know  no  author  in  any  l&nguage  whose  literary  fame  has  risen  so  far  beyond 
his  real  merit.  De  SoUa  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  purest 
writers  in  the  Castilian  tongue ;  and  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  give  his 
opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to  judge, 
he  is  entitled  to  that  praise.  But  though  his  language  be  correct,  his  taste  in 
composition  is  far  from  being  just.  His  periods  are  so  much  laboured  as  to  be 
oflen  stiff,  and  sometimes  tumid ;  the  figures  which  he  employs  by  way  of 
ornament  are  frequently  trite  or  improper,  and  his  observations  superficial. 
These  blemishes,  however,  might  easily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defective 
with  respect  to  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  historian.  Destitute  of  that 
patient  industry  in  research  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  a 
stranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence  with  cool  attention  ;  and 
aver  eager  to  establish  hia  favourite  aystem  of  exalting  the  character  of  Cortes 
into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  exempt  from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue ; 
he  is  less  solicitous  to  discover  what  was  true  than  to  relate  what  might  appear 
splendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical  discussion,  his  reasonings  are  I'd 
laciouB,  and  founded  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  facts.  Though  he  sometimes 
quotes  the  detpatehu  of  Cortes,  he  seems  not  to  have  consulted  them  ;  and 
though  ho  sets  out  with  some  censure  on  Gomara,  be  frequently  prefers  his 
authority,  the  most  doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  his- 
torians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  flirnishes  tho  fullest  and  mo»t  accu- 
rate information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other 
transaction  of  America.  The  industry  and  attention  with  which  he  consulted 
not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  were  so  great,  and  he  usually 
fudges  of'^the  evident  e  before  hioi  with  so  much  impartiality  and  candour,  that 
nis  Docads  may  be  ranked  among  tho  most  judicious  and  uscf\il  historical  col- 
lections. If,  by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World 
in  a  strict  chronological  order,  tho  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work  had  no) 
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bMti  rendered  so  perplexed,  disconnected,  and  obscure,  that  it  is  an  unpleanant 
task  to  collect  from  different  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached 
■hreda  of  a  story,  he  might  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the  moat  eminent 
historians  of  his  country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  from  which 
he  composed  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

NoT«  [98].  Paoi  198. 

CoHTKs  pnrposed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovando  when  he  set  out  for 
his  government  in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he  waa 
attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  scramble  up  to  the  window  of  a  lady's  bud- 
chamber,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  had  mounted,  gave  way,  and  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  fall  as 
to  be  unfit  for  the  voyage.     Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  £spagna,  cap.  1 

Note  [99].  Paob  198. 

Cortes  had  t>vo  thousand  pesos  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Duero,  and  hebot 
rowed  four  thousand.     Those  sums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling  ;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was  extremely  high  in  America, 
they  made  but  a  scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  military 
expedition.    Herrora,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.    B.  Diaz,  c.  20. 

Note  [100].  Faqe  200. 

The  names  of  those  gallant  officers,  which  will  often  occur  in  the  subsequent 
story,  were  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alonso  Hernandez  Portocarrero,  Francisco 
de  Montejo,  Christoval  de  Olid,  Jua>.  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  Francisco  do  Salceda,  J. .an  de  Escobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortee 
himself  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francisco  de  Orozco,  an  otficer 
formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  The  expert* 
anced  Alaminoa  acted  ai  chief  pilot. 

Note  [101].  Page  201. 

In  those  different  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  two  men,  but  had  a  con 
sidorable  number  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occasion  for  recourse  to  any 
supernatural  cause  to  account  either  for  the  greatness  of  their  victories,  or  the 
smallness  of  their  loss,  the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  thn 
patronage  of  St.  Jago,  the  tutelar  saint  of  their  country,  who,  aa  they  relate, 
fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowess  gave  a  turn  to  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  apparition  of  St. 
James.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  embarrassment  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
occasioned  by  the  struggle  between  his  superstition  and  his  veracity.  The 
former  disposed  him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  restrained  him  from 
attesting  it.  "  I  acknowledge,"  says  he,  "  that  all  our  exploits  and  victories 
are  owing  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  was  such  a 
number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of 
earth  they  might  have  buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not 
been  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  person  whom  Gomara  mentions  as  having 
appeared  on  a  mottled  gray  horse,  was  the  glorious  apostle  Signer  San  Jago 
or  Signer  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  as  being  a  sinner,  was  not  worthy  to  sne  him. 
This  I  know,  that  I  saw  Francisco  de  Morla,  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  un- 
worthy transgressor,  did  not  deserve  to  see  any  of  the  holy  apostles.  It  may 
have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  so  as  Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read 
his  Chronicle  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the  conquerors  that  such  a  thu;^ 
had  happened."     Cap.  34. 

Note  [102].  Faor  203. 

Several  Spanish  historians  relate  this  occurrence  in  such  terms  as  if  they 
wished  it  should  be  believed,  that  the  Indians,  loaded  with  the  preeents,  had 
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oarriad  them  from  the  capital,  io  the  lame  ihort  ipaoe  of  time  that  the  courien 
poribrmed  that  journey.  Thii  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentioaa  a  circuin* 
■tanoe  which  ihowe  that  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on  thU  occaiioo. 
Thle  rich  present  had  been  prepared  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  lame 

J  lace  loirie  nionthe  before,  and  wai  now  rvady  to  be  delivered,  as  aoon  as 
lontezuma  Mnt  orders  for  that  purpose.     Gomara  Cron.  c,  xxvii.  p.  21). 
According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  value  of  the  silver  plate  representing 
the  moon  was  a'one  above  twenty  thousand  pesos,  above  five  thousand  pounds 
•torliog. 

NoTi  [103].  Paoi  206. 

This  private  traffic  was  directly  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Velasquez, 
who  enjoined,  that  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  should  b(i  thrown  into  the 
common  stock.  But  it  appears  that  tho  soldiers  had  each  a  private  assortment 
of  toys  and  other  goods  proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their 
favour  by  encouraging  this  underhand  barter.    B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 

Note  [104].  Fage211. 

GoMAaA  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  of  which  this  pre 
■ent  consisted.  Cron.  c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  saw  them  after  they 
were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  beems  to  have  examined  them  with  great  at- 
tention, gives  a  description  of  each,  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  progress  which  tho  Mexicans  had  made  in  several  arts  of  elegance.  De 
Inauiis  nuper  inventii  Liber,  |#.  ^4,  kc. 

NoTK  [103].  Paob  213. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America  which 
b  more  questionable  than  the  account  of  the  numerous  armies  brought  into 
the  iield  against  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war  with  the  republic  of  Tlascala, 
though  of  short  duration,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  which  the  Spaniards 
waged  in  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Tlascalan  armies  merits  some  at- 
tention. The  onl^  authentic  information  concerning  this  is  derived  from  three 
authors.  Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la 
Frontera,  Oct,  30,  1620,  thus  estimates  the  number  of  their  troops  ;  in  the  first 
battle  6000;  in  the  second  battle  100,000;  in  the  third  battle  150,000.  Rolat. 
ap.  Ramus,  iii.  228.  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  and 
engaged  in  all  the  actions  of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers  :  in  the  first 
battle,  3000,  p.  43 ;  in  the  second  battle  6000,  ibid. ;  in  the  third  battle  50,000, 
p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was  Cortes's  chaplain  ailer  his  return  to  Spain,  and 
published  his  Croniea  in  1552,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes,  except  in  the 
second  battld,  where  he  reckons  the  Tlascalans,  at  80,000,  p.  49.  It  was  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it 
was  only  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary  services  that  he  could  hope  to  atone  for 
his  irregular  conduct  in  assuming  an  independent  command.  Bern.  Diaz, 
though  abundantly  disposed  to  place  his  own  prowess,  and  that  of  his  fcllow- 
oonqucrors,  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  light,  had  not  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  account  of  the  numbers  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  truth.  The  assembling  of  an  army  of  150,000  men 
requires  many  previous  arrangements,  and  such  provisions  for  their  subsistence 
as  seems  to  be  beyond  the  foresight  of  Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation 
in  Tlascala  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  furnished  sucti 
a  vast  army  with  provisions.  Though  this  province  was  so  much  better 
cultivated  than  other  regions  of  Now  Spain  that  it  was  called  tho  country/  of 
bread ;  yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  suffered  such  want,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  subsist  upon  7\tnas,  a  Rperirs  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  fielda 
Her'era,  dec.  ii.  lib,  vi.  c.  5.  p.  182. 
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Note  [106].  PAaR2Ia 

Thiib  unhappy  vlctiiru  are  laid  to  bo  perions  of  diitinction.  It  M«mi  Im- 
probable thai  10  i^roat  a  number  aa  M'iy  ihould  be  einpluyod  uh  ipiei.  Ho  man* 
prifi'inor*  had  been  taken  and  diamiiiaed,  and  the  TUacalanM  liad  »onl  lo  many 
muMiiK^i  to  the  Mpaniwh  quarteri,  iliat  there  appeari  to  be  no  rvaNon  for 
hazarding  the  livea  of  so  many  contiderable  people  in  order  to  procure  infor- 
mation about  the  position  and  atate  of  their  camp.  The  barbaroua  manner  in 
whicli  Cortea  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  lawa  of  war  oatabliahed 
amon)(  poliahed  nations,  appears  ao  ahocking  to  the  later  Hpanisli  wrilura,  that 
they  diniiniah  the  number  of  thoae  whom  lie  puniahed  ao  cruelly,  llerrora 
saya,  that  he  cut  off  the  handa  of  seven,  and  the  tlmmba  of  aome  more.  Doc. 
ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Do  Solis  rolatoa,  that  the  handa  of  fourteen  or  tifteen  were  cut 
off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  reat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20.  But  Cortes  himself,  Relat. 
p.  228.  b.  and  ai\er  him  Goniara,  c.  48,  aliirm,  that  tlie  hands  of  all  tiie  iiily 
were  cut  off. 

Note  [107].  Pao«  216. 

The  horses  were  objects  of  the  greatest  aBtonishment  to  all  the  people  of 
New  Spain.  At  firat  they  imagined  the  horae  Dnd  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs 
of  the  ancients,  to  be  some  monstrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form  ;  and  supposing 
that  their  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  men,  brought  fleah  and  bread  to  nourish 
them.  Even  afler  they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  boUeved  the  horaes  de 
•  oured  men  in  battle,  and  when  they  neighed,  thought  that  they  wore  demanding 
their  prey.  It  was  not  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  yi.  c  11. 

Note  [108].  Page  218. 

Ak.  JORDiNO  to  Bart,  de  las  Casas,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  massacre,  and 
it  was  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  strike  terror  into  the 
people  of  New  Spain.  Relac.  de  la  Destruyc.  p.  17,  &c.  But  the  zeal  of  Las 
Caaas  of\en  leada  him  to  exaggerate.  In  oppoaition  to  him,  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  83, 
asfierts,  that  the  first  miasionaries  aont  into  New  Spain  by  the  Emperor  made  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  this  transaction;  and  having  examined  the  priests  and  elders 
of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a  real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the  object 
of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  manifestly  his  interest,  to  gain  the  good  will  or 
Montezuma,  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  taken  a  step  which  tended 
ao  visibly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be 
necessary  for  his  own  presnrvation.  At  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  who 
served  in  America  had  such  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  them  so 
little  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  hold  the  Cholu- 
tans  to  be  guilty  upon  slight  and  imperfect  evidence.  The  severity  of  ths 
punishment  was  certeinly  excessive  and  atrocious. 


Note  [109].  Page  218. 

This  description  is  taken  almost  literally  from  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who 
was  BO  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  composition  as  to  be  incapable  of  em- 
bellishing  his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a  simple  and  rude  style  what  passed  m 
his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers  on  that  occasion  :  '■'■  and  let  it  not 
be  thought  strange,"  says  he,  "'  that  I  should  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then 
happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another 
to  have  beheld  things  that  were  never  before  seen,  or  heard,  or  spoken  ol 
among  men."    Cap.  86.  p.  64.  b. 


t' 


Note  [110].  Page  223. 

B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  fatigue  and  hardships  they 
underwent  in  performing  this  and  other  parts  of  duty.     During  the  nine  montna 
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that  they  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  distinction  betweei. 
officers  and  soldiers,  slept  on  his  arms  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They 
Jay  on  mats,  or  straw  spread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  hold  himsoS 
as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.  ^  This,"  adds  he,  ^^  became  so  habitual  t« 
me,  that  even  now,  in  my  advanced  age,  I  always  sleep  in  my  clothes,  and  nover 
m  any  bed.  When  I  visit  my  Eneomienda,  I  reckon  it  suitable  to  my  rank  to 
have  a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggaee,  but  I  never  go  into  it ;  but 
according  to  custom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  frequently  during  the 
night  into  the  open  air  to  view  the  stars,  as  1  was  wont  when  in  ■ervice," 

Cap.  108.  ,  , 

.     -    '  ,  ,  -     .1, 

Note[I11].  Faob224. 

Cortes  himself,  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  does  not  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  him  either  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,  or 
to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramus,  iii.  236.  B.  Diaz  is  silent  with  respect  to 
his  reasons  for  tho  former ;  and  the  only  cause  he  assigns  for  the  latter  was, 
that  he  might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Qualpopoca,  c.  zcv.  p.  75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his  prisoner,  and 
absolutely  in  his  power,  he  had  no  reason  to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offered 
to  that  monarch  could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily.  Gomara 
supposes  that  Cortes  had  no  other  object  than  to  occupy  Montezuma  with  his 
own  distress  and  sufferings,  that  he  might  give  loss  attention  to  what  befell 
Qualpopoca.  Cron.  c.  89.  Herrera  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Dec.  ii,  lib. 
viii.  c.  9.  But  it  seems  an  odd  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a  person  bear  one 
injury,  to  load  him  with  another  that  is  greater.  De  Solis  imagines,  that  Cortes 
had  nothing  else  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma,  so  that  he  might  make 
no  attempt  to  rescue  the  victims  from  their  fate  ;  but  the  spirit  of  that  monarch 
was  so  submissive,  and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up  the  prisoners  to  the  disposal 
of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  opposition  from  him.  If  tlis 
explanation  which  1  have  attempted  to  give  of  Cortes's  proceedings  un  this  oc> 
casion  be  not  admitted,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  wanton  and  barbarous  acts  of  oppression  which  occur  too  often  in  the  his. 
tory  of  the  conquest  of  America. 


Note  [112].  Page  226. 

De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  that  the  proposition  of  doing  homage  to  the  Kin» 
of  Spain  came  from  Montezuma  himself,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  describes  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  as  if  it  had  been  founded  upon  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and 
executed  with  such  a  reflned  address  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himself.  But  there 
is  no  hint  or  circumstance  in  the  contemporary  historians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or 
Gomara,  to  justify  this  theory.  Montezuma,  on  other  occasions,  discovered 
no  such  extent  of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguish  which  he  felt  in  performing 
this  humbling  ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  involuntary. 
But,  according  to  tho  theory  of  De  Solis,  which  supposes  that  Montezuma  was 
executing  >vhat  he  himself  had  proposed,  to  have  assumed  an  appea"ance  of 
sorrow  would  have  been  preposterous,  and  inconsistent  with  his  own  design  of 
deceiving  the  Spaniards. 


4% 


Note  [113].  Page  227. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  industry  and  influ- 
ence, could  collect  no  gold.  In  others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinkets  of 
■mall  value.  Montezuma  assured  Cortes,  that  the  present  which  he  offered  to 
the  king  of  Castile,  after  doing  homage,  consisted  of  all  the  treasure  amassed 
by  his  father :  and  told  him,  that  he  had  already  distributed  the  rest  of  his 
gold  and  jewels  among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz.  c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that 
all  the  silver  collected  amounted  to  500  marks.  Cron.-c.  93.  This  agrees  with 
the  account  given  by  Cortes,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  silver  was  100  marks. 
Relat.  239.  B.     So  that  the  sum  total  of  silver  was  only  4000  ounces,  at  th« 
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rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  which  demonstrates  the  proportion  of  ulver  tn 
gold  to  have  been  exceedingly  small. 

Note  [114].  Paok  227 

Ok  SoLia,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  this  transaction,  from  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  prudence  which  distin* 
guishes  the  character  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  impetu* 
osity  of  his  zeal  at  Tlascala,  which  was  no  less  imprudent.  He  asserts,  that 
the  evidence  for  it  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  of  Gomara, 
and  of  Herrera.  They  all  concur,  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  inconsiderate 
step  which  Cortes  took;  and  they  had  good  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  him- 
self relates  this  exploit  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  and  seems  to 
glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  140.  D.  This  is  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  Do  Solis's  having  consulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes 
to  Charles  V.  from  which  the  most  authentic  information  with  respect  to  his 
operations  must  be  derived. 

Note  [115].  Page  229. 

Herrera  and  De  Soils  suppose  that  Velasques  was  encouraged  to  equip  this 
armament  agcinst  Cortes  by  the  account  which  he  received  from  Spain  con- 
cerning the  reception  of  the  agents  sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  Fonseca  Bishop  of  Burgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  De 
Soils,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes  this  supposi- 
tion. Portocarrero  and  Montejo  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26,  1519.  Her- 
rera, dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to 
Herrera,  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time,  and  com- 
municated every  occurrence  of  moment  to  his  correspondents  day  by  day, 
mentions  the  arrival  of  these  agents  for  the  first  time  in  December,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a  recent  event  Epist.  650.  All  the  historians  agree  that  the  agents 
of  Cortes  had  their  first  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Tordesillas,  when  he  went 
to  that  town  to  visit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de  Compostellu.  Her- 
rera, dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  De  Soils,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  Emperor  set  out  from 
Valladolid  for  Tordesillas  on  the  11th  of  March,  1520 ;  ana  P.  Martyr  mentions 
his  having  seen  at  that  time  the  presents  made  to  Charles.  Epist.  1665.  The 
armament  under  Narvaez  sailed  from  Cuba  in  April  1520.  It  is  manifest  then 
that  Velasquez  could  not  receive  any  account  of  what  passed  in  this  interview 
at  Tordesillas  previous  to  his  hostile  preparations  against  Cortes.  His  real 
motives  seem  to  be  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him 
Aitlanlado  of  New  Spain,  with  such  extensive  powers,  bears  date  November 
13,  1519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  He  might  receive  it  about  the 
beginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that  as  soon  as  this  patent  was 
delivered  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fleet  and  levy  forces.    Cron.  c.  96. 
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Note  [116].  Page  230. 


De  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  v.n  interpreters,  he  could  hold  no 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  provincoi,  nor  converse  with  them  in  any 
way  but  by  signs,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  com- 
munication with  Montezuma.  Liv.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of 
Cortes  hims.  \t  that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvaez's  correspondence  both 
with  Monte..uma  and  with  his  subjects  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Relat. 
Ramus,  iii.  244.  A.  C.  Cortes  affirms  that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourse 
between  Narvaez  and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried  on. 
Bemal  Diaz  supplies  this  defect,  and  informs  us  that  the  three  deserters  who 
joined  Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  language,  c.  110.  With  his  usual  minuteness,  he  mentions  their  names 
and  characters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  122,  how  they  were  punished  for  their 
perfidy.  The  Spaniards  had  now  resided  above  a  year  among  the  Mexicans ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  several  among  them  should  have  made  some  pro 
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ficiency  in  speaking  their  language.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Her- 
rera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  1.  Both  B.  Diaz,  who  was  present,  and  Herrera,  the  most 
accurate  and  best  informed  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  agree  with  Cortes  in  his 
account  of  the  secret  correspondence  carried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec.  2.  lib. 
z.  c.  18,  19.  De  SoUs  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  discredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero, 
that  Montezuma  should  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  a  correspondence  with 
Narvaez.  He  supposes  that  monarch  to  have  contracteti  such  a  wonderful 
affection  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  soUcitous  to  be  delivered  from 
them.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  such  an  affection 
M  incredible ;  and  even  De  Soils  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  thb 
conquest,  lib.  iv,  c.  7.  The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by 
his  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  lib    ty. 

Note  [117].  Paok  236. 

These  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous  Account  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America,  published  by  Dodsley,  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  a  work 
of  so  much  merit,  that  I  should  think  there  is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

Note  [118].  Page  238. 

The  contemporary  historians  differ  considerably  with  respect  to  the  loss  of 
the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion.  Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor, 
makes  the  number  only  150.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  249.  A.  But  it  was 
manifestly  his  interest,  at  that  juncture,  to  conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  the 
full  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  De  Soils,  always  studious  to 
diminish  every  misfortune  that  befell  his  countrymen,  rates  their  loss  at  about 
two  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19.  B.  Diaz  affirms  that  they  lost  870  men, 
and  that  only  440  escaped  from  Mexico,  c.  128.  p.  108.  B.  Palafox,  Bishop  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  seems  to  have  inquired  into  the  early  transactions  of  his 
countrymen  in  Now  Spain  with  great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of  fi. 
Diaz  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara 
states  their  loss  at  450  men.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  months  afterwards,  when 
Cortes  had  received  several  reinforcements,  he  mustered  his  troops,  and  found 
them  to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  255.  E.  Now,  as  Narvaez 
brought  830  men  into  New  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortes's  soldiers  were  then 
alive,  it  is  evident  that  his  loss,  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico,  must  have  been 
much  more  considerable  than  what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz,  solicitous  to  magnif} 
the  dangers  and  sufferings  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-conquerors  were  exposed, 
may  have  exaggerated  their  loss;  but,in  my  opiniou,it  cannot  well  be  estimated 
at  less  than  6(K)  men. 


Note  [119J.  Page  246.  . 

Some  remains  of  this  great  work  are  still  visible,  and  the  spot  where  the 
brigantines  were  built  and  launched  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers.  Torquo 
mada  viewed  them.    Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 


Note  [120].  Page  249. 

The  station  of  Alvarado  on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  was  the  nearest  to  tha 
city.  Cortes  observes,  that  there  they  could  distinctly  observe  what  passed 
when  their  countrymen  were  sacrificed.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  273.  E.  B. 
Diaz,  \\  ho  belonged  to  Alvarado''s  division,  relates  what  he  bbheld  with  his 
own  eyes.  C.  151.  p.  148.  b.  149.  a.  Like  a  man  whose  courage  was  so  clear 
as  to  be  above  suspicion,  he  describes  with  his  usual  simplicity  the  impression 
which  this  spectacle  made  upon  him.  "  Before  (says  he)  I  saw  the  breasts  of 
my  companions  opened,  their  hearts  yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an  accursed  idol, 
and  their  flesh  devoured  by  their  exulting  enemies  ;  I  was  accustomed  to  enter 
a  battle  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  hi^h  spirit.    But  from  that  time  I  nevai 
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advanced  to  fight  with  the  Mexicans  without  a  secret  horror  and  anxiety  ;  my 
heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the  death  which  I  had  seen  tiieut  sutfer.'' 
He  takes  care  to  add,  tliat  as  soon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror  went  off  | 
and  indeed,  his  adventurous  bravery  on  every  occasion  is  full  evidence  of  this 
B.  Diaz,  c.  156.  p.  167.  a. 

Note  [121].  Page  252. 

One  circumstance  in  this  siege  merits  particular  notice.  The  account  which 
the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack  or 
defence  of  Mexico  seems  to  be  incredible.  According  to  Cortes  himself,  ha 
had  at  one  time  150,000  auxiliary  Indians  in  his  service.  Relat.  Ramus,  iii. 
275.  E.  Gomara  asserts  that  they  were  above  200,000.  Cron.  c.  136.  Her. 
rera,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  says  they  were  about  200,000.  Dec.  iii. 
Ub.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the  contemporary  writers  ascertain  explicitly  the  number 
of  persons  in  Mexico  during  the  siege.  But  Cortes  on  several  occasions  men- 
tions the  number  of  Mexicans  who  were  slaiK,  or  who  perished  for  want  of 
food  ^  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  those  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  above 
two  hundred  thousand  must  have  been  shut  up  in  the  town.  But  the  quantity 
of  provisions  necessuy  for  the  subsistence  of  such  vast  multitudes  assembled 
ui  one  place,  during  three  months,  is  so  great,  that  it  requires  so  much  foresight 
and  arrangement  to  collect  these,  and  lay  them  up  in  magazines,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  a  regular  supply,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  so  imperfect  as  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  where  there  were  no  '  nie  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally  so  im- 
provident, and  so  incapah^o  '  .tt  uting  a  complicated  plan,  as  the  most 
improved  Americans.  The  .^.  ir  t,  with  all  their  care  and  attention,  fared 
very  poorly,  and  were  often  .  <1-  '  .o  extreme  distress  for  want  of  provisions. 
B.  Diaz,  p.  142.  Cortes  Reiat.  271.  D.  Cortes  on  one  occasion  mentions 
slightly  the  subsistence  of  his  army ;  and,  after  acknowledging  that  they  were 
often  in  great  want,  adds,  that  they  received  supplies  from  the  people  of  the 
country,  of  fish,  and  of  some  fruit,  which  he  calls  the  cherries  of  the  country. 
Ibid.  B.  Diaz  says  that  they  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  serasas  de  la  tierra ;  and 
when  the  season  of  these  was  over,  another  fruit,  which  he  calls  Thnas  ;  but 
their  most  comfortable  subsistence  was  a  root  which  the  Indians  use  as  food,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  ^uilita,  p.  142.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  had  one 
means  of  subsistence  more  than  the  Spaniards.  They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  m  battle.  Cortes  Relat.  176.  C.  B.  Diaz  con 
firms  his  relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from  Mexico  to 
their  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  large  quantities  of  flesh  of  the 
Mexicans  salted  or  dried,  as  a  most  acceptable  present  to  their  friends,  Uiat  they 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their 
festivals,  p.  157.  De  Soils,  who  seems  to  consider  it  as  an  imputation  of  dis- 
credit to  his  countrymen,  that  they  should  act  m  concert  with  auxiliaries  who 
fed  upon  human  flesh,  is  solicitous  to  prove  that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  associate  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,  lib.  v.  c.  24. 
Bu'  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the  original  historians.  Neither  Cortes 
hi'nself  nor  B.  Diaz  seems  to  have  had  any  such  scruple;  and  on  many  onca- 
sicns  they  mention  the  Indian  repasts,  which  were  become  familiar  to  them, 
without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.  Even  with  this  additional  stock  of  food  for 
the  Indians,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  procure  subsistence  fur  armies  amounting 
to  such  numbers  as  we  find  in  the  Spanish  writers.  Perhaps  the  best  solution 
of  th  3  difficulty  is,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Diaz  del  CastiMo,  the  most  artless 
of  all  the  His'toriadore*  primilivos.  "  When  Gomara  (says  he)  on  some  occa- 
sions relates,  iii^t  there  were  so  many  thousand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on 
others,  that  there  were  so  many  thousand  houses  in  this  or  that  town,  no  regard 
is  to  be  paid  to  hie  enumeration,  as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the  numbers  no< 
being  in  reality  tho  fifth  of  what  he  relates.  If  we  add  together  the  different 
numbers  which  he  mentions,  that  country  would  contain  more  millions  than 
there  are  in  Castile."  C.  129.  But  though  some  considerable  deduction  should 
certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  must 
have  been  very  numerous ;  for  nothing  but  an  immense  superiority  in  number 
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could  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  a  body  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  c«a< 
ducted  by  a  leader  of  such  abilitiea  as  Cortea. 

JNoTE  [122].  Page  257.  ,         .V 

In  relating  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  conquerors  of  New 
Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  las  Casas  as  my  guide.  His  account  of  them, 
Relat.  de  la  Dostruyc.  p.  18,  Sic.  is  manifestly  exaggerated.  It  is  (torn  the 
testimony  of  Cortes  liimself,  and  of  Gomara  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I 
have  taken  my  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  Panucans,  and  they  relate  it 
without  any  disapprobation.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  mentions 
it  only  in  eeneral  terms,  c.  162.  Herrera,  solicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbarous 
action  of  tiis  countrymen,  though  he  mentions  63  caziques,  and  400  men  of 
note,  as  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  asserts  that  30  only  were  burnt,  and 
the  rest  pardoned.  Dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  the  original  historians,  particularly  of  Gomara,  whom  it  appears  he  had 
consulted,  as  he  adopts  several  of  his  expressions  in  this  passage.  The  punish- 
ment of  Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  most  authentic  of  the  Spanish  writers. 
Torquemada  has  extracted  from  a  history  of  Tezeuco,  composed  in  the  Mezi. 
can  tongue,  an  account  of  this  transaction,  more  favourable  to  Guatimozin 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  authors.  Mon.  Indiana,  i.  675.  According  to  the 
Mexican  account,  Cortes  had  scarcely  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  justify  such  a 
wanton  act  of  cruelty.  B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatimozin  and  his  fellow- 
sufierers  asserted  their  innocence  with  their  last  breath,  and  that  many  of  th) 
Spanish  soldiers  condemned  this  action  of  Cottes  as  equally  unnecessary  and 
unjust,  p.  200.  b.  201.  a. 

Note  [123],  Page  259. 

The  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  to  punish  Christoval  de 
Olid,  one  of  his  officers  who  had  revolted  against  him,  and  aimed  at  establishing 
an  independent  jurisdiction.  Cortes  regarded  this  insurrection  as  of  such 
dangerous  example,  and  dreaded  so  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its 
author,  that  in  person  he  led  the  body  of  troops  destined  to  suppress  it.  He 
marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thousand  miles,  through  a  country 
abounding  with  thick  forests,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  cultivated  only  in  a  few  places,  What  he  suffered  from  famine,  from  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  from  the  climate,  and  from  hardships  of  every  Bpccies, 
bas  nothing  in  history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventures  of  the 
other  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Cortes  was  employed 
in  this  dreadful  service  above  two  years  ;  and  though  it  was  not  distmguishcd 
by  any  splendid  event,  he  exhibited,  during  the  course  of  it,  greater  personal 
courage,  more  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience  than  >n  any 
other  period  or  scene  in  his  life.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  Gomara, 
Cron.  c.  163 — 177,  B.  Diaz,  174 — 190.  Cortes,  MS.  penes  me.  Were  one  to 
write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the  account  of  this  expedition  shotdd  occupy  a  splendid 
place  in  it.  In  s.  general  history  of  America,  as  the  expedition  vas  productive 
of  no  great  event,  the  mention  of  it  is  sufficient. 

Note  [124].  Page  259. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  treasure  which  Cortes  brought  with  him,  consisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of 
Sne  gold,  and  ten  thousand  of  inferior  standard,  many  rich  jewels,  one  in  par- 
ticular worth  forty  thousand  pesos,  and  several  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
value.  Dec.  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  He  aflerwards  engaged  to  give  a  por- 
tion with  his  daughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Gomara  Cron,  c.  237. 
The  fortune  which  he  lefl  his  sons  was  very  considerable.  But,  as  we  have 
before  related,  the  sum  divided  among  the  conquerors,  on  the  first  reduction 
of  Mexico,  was  very  small.  There  appears,  then,  to  be  some  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  accusations  of  Cortcs's  enemies  wore  not  altogether  destitute 
uf  foundation.    They  charged  him  with  having  applied  to  his  own  use  a  dis- 
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proportionate  share  of  the  Mexican  spoils ;  with  having  concealed  the  royal 
ttoaaures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin ;  with  defrauding  the  king  of  nia 
fifth;  and  robbing  his  followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib. 
viii.  c.  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the  conquerors  themselves  entertained 
■uspieions  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  this  part  of  his  conduct.  B. 
Diaz,  c.  157. 

Note  [125].  Page  261. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  New  Spain,  we  have  followed 
Cortes  himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  His  despatches  to  the  Emperor  con- 
tain a  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of 
Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own  exploits.  Our  information  with  respect 
to  them,  and  other  transactions  in  Peru,  is  derived,  however,  from  contemporary 
and  respectable  authors. 

The  most  early  account  of  Pizarro-s  transactions  in  Peru  was  published  by 
Francisco  de  Xerez,  his  secretary.  It  is  a  simple,  unadorned  narrative,  carried 
down  no  further  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533 ;  for  the  author  returned 
to  Spain  in  1534,  and,  soon  after  ho  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  short  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peni,  addressed  to  the  Emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  served  under  Pizarro,  drew  up  an  account 
of  his  expedition,  which  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Ramusio,  and  inserted 
in  his  valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  publisheclin  its  original  language. 
Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  what  both  these  authors  relate  concerning  the  progress  and  operations  of 
Pizarro ;  but  the  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  so  short,  at  the 
time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  are  so  slender, 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  customs  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  historian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  who  published  hij 
Cronica  del  Peru  at  Seville  in  1553.  If  he  had  finished  all  that  he  purposes  in 
the  general  division  of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  most  complete  history 
which  had  been  published  of  any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well 
qualified  to  execute  it,  having  served  during  seventeen  years  in  America,  and 
having  visited  in  person  most  of  the  provinces  concerning  which  he  had  occa- 
sion to  write.  But  only  the  first  part  of  his  chronicle  has  been  printed.  It 
contains  a  description  of  Peru,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an 
account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with  so 
little  art,  and  such  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  must  regret  the  loss 
of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

This  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine  Zarate,  who  published,  in 
1555,  his  Historia  del  Descubrimiento  y  Cunquesta  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru. 
Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed  in  Peru  as  comptroller- 
general  of  the  public  revenue.  His  history,  whether  wo  attend  to  its  matter 
or  composition,  is  a  book  of  considerable  merit:  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  well  informed,  and  seems  to  have  been  inquisitive  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ners and  transactions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  published  his  Historia  del  Peru  in  1571.  His  sole 
object  is  to  relate  the  dissensions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  em- 
pire. As  he  served  in  a  public  station  in  Peru,  and  was  weil  acquainted  both 
with  the  country  and  with  the  principal  actors  in  those  singular  scenes  which 
he  describes,  as  he  pussesscd  sound  understanding  and  great  impartiality,  his 
work  may  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  historians  most  distinguished  for  their 
industry  in  research,  or  their  capacity  in  judging  with  respect  to  the  events 
which  they  relate. 

The  last  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  contemporary  historians  of 
the  conquest  of  Peru  is  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For  though  the  first  part 
of  his  work,  entitled  Commentarioi  Reales  del  Origin  de  lot  Incat  Iteies  del  Pern, 
was  not  published  sooner  than  the  year  1609,  seventy-six  years  after  the  death 
of  Atahualpa  the  last  Emperor,  yet  as  he  was  born  in  Peru,  and  was  the  son  of 
an  officer  of  distinction  among  the  Spanish  conquerors,  by  a  Coya,  or  lady  of 
the  royal  race,  on  account  of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca  ;  as  he 
was  master  of  tho  language  spoken  by  the  Incas,  «nd  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
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dttiona  of  his  countrymen,  his  authority  is  rated  very  high,  and  oflen  placeA 
above  that  of  all  the  other  historiann.  'His  work,  however,  is  little  more  than 
*  commentary  upon  the  Spanish  writers  of  tho  Peruvian  story,  and  composed 
of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  the 
idea  which  he  himself  gives  of  it,  lib.  i  o.  10.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account  of 
facts  only  that  he  follows  them  servilely.  Even  in  explaining  the  institutions 
and  rites  of  his  ancestors,  his  information  seems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than 
theirs.  His  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almost  tho  same  with  that  of  Acosta. 
He  produces  n-^  specimen  of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  he 
borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  missionary,  whose  memoirs  have  never  been 
published.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As  for  composition,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of 
distinguishing  between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  probable,  and  what  is  true, 
one  searches  for  them  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  work, 
however,  notwithstanding  its  ^eat  defects,  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  use. 
Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  his  countrvmen  are  preserved  in  it. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  some  errors 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  curious  facts  taken  from 
authors  whose  works  were  never  published,  and  are  now  lost. 


NoTB  [126].  Page  263. 

One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardships  which  they  endured,  and  of 
the  unhealthy  climate  in  the  regions  which  they  visited,  from  the  extraordinary 
mortality  that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carried  out  1 12  men,  Almagro 
70.  In  Ii!88  than  nine  months  130  of  these  died.  Few  fell  by  the  sword ;  moBt 
of  them  were  cut  off  by  diseases.    Xeres,  p.  180. 

Note  [127].  Page  264. 

Tbis  island,  says  Herrera,  is  rendered  so  uncomfortable  by  the  unwholesonia 
ness  of  its  climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  insects  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  seldom  any  softer  epithet  than  that  of 
infernal  is  employed  in  describing  it.  The  sun  is  almost  never  seen  there,  and 
throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceases  to  rain.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  Datn- 
pier  touched  at  this  island  in  the  year  16R5  ;  and  his  account  of  the  climate  ii 
not  more  favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruise  on  the  coast,  visited 
most  of  the  places  where  Pizarro  landed,  and  his  description  of  them  throws 
light  on  the  narrations  of  tho  early  Spanish  historians. 

Note  [128].  Page  270. 

Bt  this  time  horses  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
continent.  When  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  year  1518,  though  his 
armament  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  composed  of  persons 
superior  in  rank  to  those  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than 
sixteen  horses. 

Note  [129].  Page  271. 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  and  D.  George  Juan  travelled  from  Guay 
aquil  to  Motupe  by  the  same  route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  description 
of  their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march.  The 
■andy  plains  between  St.  Michael  dc  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  with- 
out water,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a>  dreary  stretch  of 
burning  sand.    Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  399,  &c. 

Note  [130].  Page  273. 

This  extravagant  and  unseasonable  discourse  of  Valverde  has  been  censured 
by  all  historians,  and  with  justice.  But  though  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
illiterate  and  bigotted  monk,  nowise  resembling  the  good  Olmedo,  who  accom- 
panied Cortes;  the  absurdity  of  his  address  to  Ataliualpa  must  not  be  charged 
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wholly  upon  him.  His  harangue  is  evidently  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
that  tortn,  concerted  by  a  junto  of  Spanish  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year 
1509,  for  explaining  tlie  right  of  their  king  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  World, 
and  for  dirncting  the  oificera  employed  in  America  how  they  should  take  pot- 
session  of  any  new  country.  See  Note  23.  The  sentiments  contained  in  Val- 
verde's  harangue  must  not  then  be  imputed  to  tlie  bigotted  imbecility  of  a 
particular  man,  but  to  that  if  th«  age.  But  Gomara  and  Benzoni  relate  one 
circumstance  concerning  Valverde,  which,  if  authentic,  renders  him  an  object 
not  of  contempt  only  but  of  horror.  They  assert,  that  duriug  the  whole  action 
Valverde  continued  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  slaughter,  calling  to  them  to  strike 
the  enemy  not  with  the  edge  but  with  the  points  of  their  »\  — ds.  Gom.  Cron. 
c.  113.     Benz.  Histor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.    T-ch  I  jur  was  very  dif- 

ferent from  tliat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clor  a  otuu.  -ts  of  America, 
where  they  uniformly  exerted  their  influence  .u  ^^otect  i....  indians,  and  to 
moderate  the  ferocity  of  tbeu:  countrymen. 

Note  [131].  Page  273. 

Two  different  systems  have  been  formed  concerning  the  conduct  of  Atahu- 
alpa.  Tho  Spanish  writers,  in  order  to  justify  the  violence  of  their  countrymen, 
contend  that  all  the  Inca's  professions  of  friendship  were  feigned ;  and  that  his 
intention  in  agreeing  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to  cut 
off  him  and  his  followers  at  one  blow  ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  advanced  with 
such  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who  had  arms  concealed  under  their  gar- 
ments to  execute  this  scheme.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Xeres  and  Zarate, 
and  adopfd  by  Herrcra.  But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca  to  destroy 
the  Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted  them  to 
march  through  the  desert  of  Motupe,  or  have  neglected  to  defend  tho  passihi 
in  the  mountains,  where  they  might  have  been  attacked  with  so  much  advan 
tage.  If  the  Peruvians  marched  to  Caxamalca  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  inconceivable  that  of  so  great  a  body  of  men,  prepared  for 
action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  make  resistance,  but  all  tamely  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack.  Ata- 
hnalpa's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interview  has  the  aspect  of  a  peaceable 
procession,  not  of  a  military  enterprise.  He  himself  and  his  followers  were  in 
tlioir  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of  solemnity,  by  unarmed  har- 
bingers. Though  rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  false ;  yet  if  a 
scheme  of  deception  and  treachery  must  be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch  that 
had  no  groat  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  a  visit  from  strangers  who  solicited  ad- 
mission into  his  preseuje  as  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  so  daring  and  so  little 
scrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  hesitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  pre- 
fumption  of  guilt.  Even  amidst  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanish  writers  to 
palUate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  his  interest,  to  seize  the  Inca,  and  that  ho  had  taken  measures 
for  tiiat  purpose  previous  to  any  suspicion  of  that  monarch's  designs. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  solicitous  to  vindicate  his  countrymen,  the 
Peruvians,  fVom  the  crime  of  having  concerted  the  destruction  of  Pizarro  and 
his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper  conduct 
towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  ma- 
«8tic  form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  having  ap- 
jieared  in  a  vision  to  Viracocha,  tho  eighth  Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was  a 
child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  !>onour  of  this  person,  and 
erected  an  image  of  him,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  singular  form  in 
which  he  bad  exhibited  himself  to  his  view.  In  this  temple  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Viracocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  the 
dress  they  wore,  struck  every  person  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the  image 
of  Viracocha,  that  they  supposed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had 
descended  from  heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded  that  the  fatal  period  of  the 
Peruvian  empire  was  now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied 
by  new  possessors.  Atahualpa  himself,  considering  the  Spaniards  as  messen- 
gers from  heaven,  was  so  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  resisting  theui. 

Vol.  I.— 63  23 
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that  he  determined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  commandi.  From  taeia 
MMtiraenta  flawed  hie  profeuions  of  love  and  respect.  To  thoae  were  owing 
the  cordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the  aiib 
luiuive  reverence  with  which  he  himself  advanced  to  visit  the  Spanish  general 
in  hist]uarteni;  but  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  Philipillo,  the  interpreter,  the 
doclaration  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  answer  to  it,  were  so  ill  explained,  that, 
by  their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions,  tlie  fatal  ren* 
ountre  at  Caxamalca,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  was  occMioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  superstitious  veneratira  of  the  Peru- 
viaiM  for  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  found  either  in  Xeres,  or  Sancho,  or  2arate, 
previous  to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca ;  and  yet  the  two  former  served  under 
Piiarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter  visited  Peru  soon  after  the  conquest.  If 
either  the  Inca  himself,  or  his  messengers,  had  addressed  the  Spaniards  in  th« 
words  which  Garcilasso  puts  in  their  mouths,  they  must  have  been  struck  with 
such  submissive  declarations;  and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  themselve* 
of  thorn  to  accomplish  their  own  designs  with  greater  facility.  Garcilasso 
himself,  though  his  narrative  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Inca  and  Spaniards, 
nreciding  the  rencontre  at  Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his 
believing  them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings,  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  &c.,  yet, 
with  his  jsual  inattention  and  inaccuracy,  ho  admits  in  another  place  that  the 
Peruvians  did  not  recollect  the  resemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viraco- 
cha,  until  the  fatal  disasters  subsequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then 
only  began  to  call  them  Viracochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  In  many  different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanish  writers,  their  couutrymeti  were  considered  as  divine  beings 
who  had  dnscnndnd  from  heaven.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  which  occur 
in  the  intercourse  between  nations  whose  progress  in  refinement  is  very  unequal, 
the  ideas  of  those  who  used  tho  expression  were  different  from  the  ideas  of 
those  who  heard  it.  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  such  is 
the  simplicity  of  those  who  speak  them,  that  when  they  see  any  thing  with 
which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know  tho 
origin,  they  say  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.    Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327.  C. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the 
Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  consistent  than  eitherof  the  two 

(receding,  and  is  better  supported  by  the  facts  related  by  the  contemporary 
^storians. 

According  to  Xeres,  p.  200,  two  thousand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Sancho 
makes  the  number  of  the  slain  six  or  seven  thousand.  Ram.  iii.  274.  D.  By 
Garcilosso's  account,  five  thousand  were  massacred.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The 
numher  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may 
probably  be  nearest  the  truth. 

Note  ri32].  Page  274. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this,  than  tliat  three  Spaniards 
travelled  from  Caxamalca  to  Cuzco.  The  distance  between  them  is  six  hundred 
miles.  In  every  place  throughout  this  great  extent  of  county,  they  were 
treated  with  all  the  honours  wnicn  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
even  to  their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amassing  what  was  wanting  for  tlie 
ransom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls  of 
V^e  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorned ;  and  though  the  priests  wore 
unwilling  to  alienate  those  sacred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refused  to  violate 
tde  shrine  of  their  God,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  own  hands,  robbed  the 
Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  treasure ;  and  such  was  the  reverence  of  the 
natives  for  their  persons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  act  of  sacrilege  with 
astonishment,  they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  commission  of  it 
Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.    Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  375.  D. 

Note  [133].  Page  278. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  spoil  of  Cuzco,  after  setting  apart  the  Kingli 
^t/h  was  divided  among  480  persons.    Each  received  4000  pesos.    This 
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amounts  to  1,920,000  pesos.  Dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the  general  and  other 
cfficers  were  entitled  to  a  share  far  greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  tho 
■urn  total  must  have  risen  much  beyond  what  1  have  mentioned.  Oomara,  o. 
123,  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting  in  general,  Uul 
the  plunder  of  Cuxco  was  of  greater  value  than  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa. 

« 

Note  [134].  Paob  279. 

No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  conducted  with  more  persevenni 
eou/age  than  that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  were  greater  hardships  onduretl. 
Many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  veterans  who  had 
served  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  striking  description  of  Uieir 
sufTerings  by  Zarate,  or  Herrera,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  their 
march  from  the  sea-coast  to  Quito,  by  consulting  the  account  which  D.  Ant. 
Ulloa  gives  of  his  own  journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  same  route.  Voy.  torn, 
i.  p.  I7n,  &c.,  or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo  to  Quito 
by  the  same  road  which  Alvarado  took.  He  compares  his  own  journey  with 
that  uf  the  Spanish  leader,  and  by  the  comparison  gives  a  most  striking  idea  of 
the  boldness  and  patience  of  Alvarado  in  forcing  his  way  through  so  maitr 
obstacles.    Voyage  de  Perou,  p.  28,  &c. 

Note  [135].  Paoe  279. 

AoooRDiNO  to  Herrera,  there  was  entered  on  account  of  the  king  in  gold 
155,300  pesos,  and  5,400  marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  silver,  besides  several  vessels 
and  ornaments,  some  of  gold,  and  others  of  silver ;  on  account  of  private  per- 
sons, in  gold  499,000  pesos,  and  54,000  marks  of  silver.    Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 

Note  [136].  Page  283. 

The  Peruviana  not  only  imitated  the  military  arts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  had 
recourse  to  devices  of  their  own.  As  the  cavalry  were  the  chief  objects  ot 
thnir  terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of  acting  by  means  of 
a  long  thong  with  a  stone  fastened  to  each  end.  This,  when  thrown  by  a 
skilful  hand,  twisted  about  tho  horse  and  its  rider,  and  entangled  them  so  as  to 
obstruct  their  motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  of  their  own. 
Doc.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  observed,  p.  178,  this  weapon  is  common 
among  several  barbarous  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  South  America ;  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Peruvians  had  observed  the  dexterity  with  which 
they  used  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occasion  adopted  it  themselves.  Tho  Spa- 
niards were  considerably  annoyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  instance  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deserves  mention.  By  turning  a  river  out  of 
its  channel,  they  overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  was 
posted,  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  Spaniards  made 
their  escape.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

Note  [137].  Paoe  290. 

Herrera's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is  the  most  minute  and  apparently 
the  most  accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of  Orellana  him- 
self. But  the  dates  are  not  distinctly  marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca, 
or  Napo,  began  early  in  February,  1541 ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  26th  of  August,  having  spent  near  seven  months  in  the  voyage. 
M.  de  la  Condamino,  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,  a  settlement 
of  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than 
that  of  Orellana,  in  less  than  four  months.  Voyage,  p.  179.  But  the  two 
adventurers  were  very  differently  provided  for  the  voyage.  This  hazardous 
undertaking  to  which  ambition  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  sci- 
ence led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1769,  by  Madame 
Godin  dos  Odonais  from  conjugal  affection.  The  narrative  of  the  hardships 
vhich  she  suffered,  of  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  of  the  die 
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Mt«n  wIlMi  befoll  her,  is  one  of  the  most  lingular  and  afTecUng  atoriei  in  anv 
language,  exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a  itriking  picture  of  the  fortitude  whicn 
4iitinguiahee  the  one  mz,  mingled  with  the  leuaibility  and  tenderneaa  pecuhar 
to  the  other.    Lettre  de  M.  Oodin  k  M.  de  la  Condamino. 

Note  [138].  Paqe  291. 

IlnaiaA  gives  a  atriking  picture  of  their  indigence.  Twelve  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  ofllcera  of  distinction  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  same  house, 
and  having  but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was  worn  alternately  by  him  wne 
han  oooasion  to  appear  in  public,  while  the  rest,  from  the  want  of  a  deceut 
dress,  were  obliged  to  keep  within  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  com- 
panions were  so  much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizarro,  that  they  durst  not 
entertain  or  even  converse  with  them.  One  may  conceive  what  waa  the  con- 
dition, and  what  the  indignation  of  men  once  accustomed  to  power  and  opu- 
lence, when  they  felt  themselves  poor  and  despised,  without  a  roof  under 
which  to  shelter  their  heads,  while  they  beheld  others,  whoso  merits  and  services 
were  not  equal  to  theirs,  living  in  splendour  in  sumptuous  edifices.  Dec.  6 
Mb  viii.  c.  6. 

NoTi  [139].  Page  296. 

Hereeka,  whose  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great  credit,  asserts,  that  Gonzalo 
Pizacro  possessed  domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquesaca  de  la  Plata, 
which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  best  endowed  see  in  Europe.    Dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

Note  [140].  Page  301. 

All  the  Spanish  writers  describe  his  march,  and  the  distresses  of  both  par- 
ties, very  minutely.  Zarate  observes,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in 
history,  either  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  retreat,  nr  the  ardour  of  the 
pursuit.  Pizarro,  according  to  his  computation,  followed  the  viceroy  upwards 
of  throe  thousand  miles.    Lib.  v.  c.  16.  26.  , 

Note  [141].  Page  307. 

It  amounted,  accordmg  to  Fernandez,  the  best  informed  historian  of  that 
period,  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pesos.    Lib.  ii.  c.  79. 


Note  [142].  Page  308. 

Carvajal,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an  advocate  for  an  accommodation 
with  Gosca.  Finding  Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  course  which  he 
originally  suggested,  he  recommended  to  him  a  timely  submission  to  his  sove- 
reign as  the  safest  measure.  When  the  president's  offers  were  first  communi- 
cated to  Carvajal,  *^  By  our  Lady  (says  he  in  that  strain  of  buffoonery  which 
was  familiar  to  him),  the  priest  issues  gracious  bulls.  He  gives  them  both 
good  and  cheap ;  let  us  not  only  accept  Diem,  but  wear  them  as  reliques  about 
our  nocks."    Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  63. 


Note  [143].  Page  310. 

DuKiNo  the  reoellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  8e\  en  hundred  men  were  killed  in 
battle,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  weia  hanged  or  bol^i^aded^  Herrera,  dec. 
8.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  Uiese  were  cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fo'- 
■andez,  lib.  ii.  c.  9>.  Zarate  makes  the  number  of  those  put  to  a  violent  deatli 
ive  hundred.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 


Note  [144].  Page  313 

In  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  1  havi 
receivod  much  information  from  a  large  manuscript  of  Don  Alonso  de  Corita 
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one  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  at  Mexico.     In  (he  ytai  15fi3, 
Philip  11.,  in  order  to  discover  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  fioin  his  Indian  sub- 
jects, that  would  bo  most  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  least  oppressive  to  tliem, 
addressed  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Audience  in  America,  enjoinir.g  ihom 
to  answer  certain  queries  which  he  proposed  to  thorn  concerning  the  ancient 
form  of  government  established  among  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  and  the 
mo<ie  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  taxes  to  their  kings  or  chiefs. 
In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  resided  nineteen  years  in  America, 
fourteen  of  which  he  passed  in  New  Spain,  composed  the  work  of  which  1  have 
a  copy.    He  acquaints  his  sovereign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  object,  during  his 
residence  in  America,  and  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  had  visited,  to  inquire 
diligently  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives ;  that  he  had  conversed 
for  this  purpose  with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  consulted  several 
of  the  Spanish  Ecclesiastics,  who  understood  the  Indian  language  most  per- 
fectly, particularly  some  of  those  who  landed  in  New  Spain  soon  after  the  con  ■ 
quest.    Corita  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on 
his  inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  ho  pretends.     Gieater 
credit  is  due  to  his  testimony  firom  one  circumstance.     His  work  was  not  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  publication,  or  in  support  of  any  particular  theory,  but 
contains  simple  though  full  answers  to  queries  proposed  to  him  ulRcially. 
Though  Herrera  does  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had 
followed  as  guides  in  his  history,  I  should  suppose,  from  several  facts  of  which 
he  takes  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  this 
memorial  of  Corita  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

Note  [145].  Paqb  317. 

The  early  Spanish  writers  were  so  hasty  and  inaccurate  in  estimating  the 
numbers  of  people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  in  America,  that  it  is  impoBsiblu 
to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Cortes 
describes  the  extent  and  populousness  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply 
that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  is  more 
explicit,  and  affirms,  that  there  wore  60,000  houses  or  families  in  Mexico.  Cron. 
c.  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13 ;  and  the  generality  of 
writers  follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or  scruple.  According  to  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  must  have  been  about  300,000.  Torque- 
roada,  with  his  usual  propensity  to  the  marvellous,  asserts,  that  there  were 
120,000  houses  or  families  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  600,000  inhabit.. 
ants.  Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
by  one  of  Cortes's  officers,  the  population  is  fixed  at  60,000  people.  Ramusio, 
iii.  309.  A.  Even  by  this  account,  which  probably  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexico  was  a  great  city. 

Note  [146].  Page  318. 

It  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  curious  observa 
tion.  Palafox,  Bishop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Puebia  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  illus- 
trates it  more  fully.  The  Mexican  (says  he)  is  the  only  language  in  which  a 
termination  indicating  respect,  silavaa  reverentiales  y  de  cortesia,  may  bo  affixed 
to  every  word.  By  adding  the  final  syllable  zin  or  asin  to  any  word,  it  be- 
comes a  proper  expression  of  veneration  in  the  mouth  of  an  inferior.  If,  in 
speaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to  be  used,  it  is  TalL,  but  an  inferior 
says  Taltin.  One  priest  speaking  to  another,  calls  him  Teopixque  ;  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  calls  him  Teopixcatzin.  The  name  (if  the  emperor  who  reigned 
when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Montezuma ;  but  his  vassals,  from  reverence, 
pronounced  it  Monlezumazin.  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65. 
The  Mexicans  had  not  only  reverential  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The 
manner  in  which  these  are  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  use  is  explained 
br  D.  Jos.  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  No.  188. 
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NoTi  [147].  Paoe  320. 

FnoM  comparing  nveral  paaiage*  in  Corita  and  Herrnra,  w«  may  collect 
with  lonifl  degree  of  accuracy,  the  varioua  ntodos  in  which  the  Mexicann  con 
tributed  towarda  the  support  of  government.  Some  porioni  of  the  firti  ordoi 
■eein  to  have  been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  aa  thuii 
onlj  duty  to  the  public,  were  bound  to  pomonal  aorvice  in  war,  and  to  follow 
the  banner  of  their  lovereign  with  their  voaaaU.  2.  The  immediate  vaimala  of 
the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  peraonal  military  lervice,  but  paid  a  rertain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lanua  in  kind.  3.  ThoBo  who  held  oflicea 
of  honour  or  *ruat  paid  a  certain  ahare  of  what  they  received  in  coniequence 
of  holding  thoao.  4.  Each  Cavulla,  or  BMOciation,  cultivated  aome  part  of  tlio 
oommon  neld  allotted  to  it,  ror  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  depoiited  the 
produce  in  the  royal  granariea.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  waa  brought  to  tho 
public  markets,  whether  fruita  of  the  earth,  or  the  various  productions  of  thuir 
artists  and  manufacturers,  was  demanded  for  the  public  use,  and  tiie  merchants 
who  paid  this  wpre  exempted  from  every  other  tax.  6.  The  JSaj/equet,  or  adscripli 
fleba,  were  bound  to  cultivate  ,ertain  districts  in  every  province,  which  may 
be  considered  as  crown  land*,  and  brought  tho  increabe  into  public  storehouvo*. 
Thus  the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  whatever  was  useful  or  valuable  in 
the  country,  whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  the  soil,  or  acquired  by 
tho  industry  of  tho  people.  What  each  contributed  towards  the  support  of 
government  seems  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Corita,  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  queries  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.,  endeavours  to  estimate 
in  money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might  be  supposed  to  pay,  and  does 
not  reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  realty  about  eighteen  pence  or  two 
shillings  a  head. 

Note  [148].  Paoe  321. 

CoKTES,  v'ho  aeems  to  have  been  as  much  astonished  with  this,  as  with  any 
instance  of  Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  description  of  it.  Along 
WiO  of  the  causeways,  says  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  are  conducted  two 
conduits,  composed  of  clay  tempered  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth, 
and  rr.ised  about  six  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  stream  of  excellent 
water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  supplies 
all  the  inhabitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  clean  or  repair  the  former,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As 
this  conduit  passes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches  in  the 
oauseway,  through  which  the  salt  water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over 
them  in  pipes  aa  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit  to 
the  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.  Relat 
ap.  Ramus.  241.  A. 

r 

Note  [149].  Paoe  32 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  shown  suits  of  armour, 
which  are  called  Montezuma's.  They  are  composed  of  thin  lacquered  copper- 
plates. In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges,  they  are  evidently  eastern. 
The  forms  of  the  silver  ornaments  upon  them,  representing  dragons,  &c.  may 
be  considered  a  confirmation  of  this.  They  are  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of 
workmanship,  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards  probably  received 
them  from  the  Philippine  islands.  The  only  unquestionable  specimen  of 
Mexican  art,  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold,  which 
i*  said  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs  5oz.  ISdwt.  Three  draw- 
iags  of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  .lune  10,  1765.  A 
man's  head  is  represented  on  this  cup.  On  one  side  the  full  face,  on  the  other 
the  profile,  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  head.  The  relievo  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  punching  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  make  the  representa- 
tion of  a  face  on  the  outside.  The  features  are  gross,  but  represented  with 
aome  degree  of  art,  and  certainly  too  rude  for  Spanish  workmanship.    This 
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•up  WM  purchtiied  by  Edward  Earl  of  Orford,  while  ha  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz  with  the  Heet  under  hii  command,  and  ii  now  in  the  pomiMion  of  hi* 
grandion,  Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  thie  information  to  my  reiuectable 
and  ingenioui  friend  Mr.  Barrington.  In  the  lixth  volume  uf  the  ArcliMolbgia, 
u.  107,  ia  publivhed  an  account  of  lome  maiki  of  Terra  Cotta,  brought  from  a 
burying-ground  on  the  American  continent,  about  leventy  miles  from  the 
firitieh  aettlement  on  the  Moaquito  ahore.  They  are  laid  to  he  likeneiMi  of 
ohiefe,  or  other  eininnnt  peraoni.  From  the  doicriptiona  and  eugravinga  of 
tliem,  we  have  an  additional  proof  of  the  imperfect  etata  of  arta  among  the 
Americana. 


Note  [150].  Pagi  3«3 

Tub  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have  been  indebted,  in  thia 
part  of  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  the  Biihop  of  Ulouceater,  who  ha*  traced 
the  lucceHive  itepa  by  which  the  human  mind  advanced  in  thia  line  of  ita  pro- 
sreaa,  with  much  erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity.  He  ia  the  firHt,  aa  far  aa  I 
know,  who  formed  a  rational  and  cunaiiitent  theory  concerning  tlie  varioua 
modea  of  writing  practiaed  by  nations,  according  to  the  varioua  degrees  of 
their  improvement.  Uiv.  Legation  uf  MoHes,  iii.  69,  &c.  Some  important 
obBurvationa  have  been  added  by  M.  le  President  de  firossea,  the  learned  and 
intelligent  author  of  the  Traite  de  la  Formation  Mecanique  dea  LanBues,  torn, 
i.  1296,  &c. 

Aa  the  Mexican  paintinga  are  the  most  curioua  monumenta  extant  of  the 
earliest  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  preserved  from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work  of 
art  in  America,  and  communicated  to  the  public.  For  the  most  early  and  com- 
plete collection  of  these  published  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention 
of  that  curious  inquirer,  }lakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  having  deemed  those  paintings  a  proper  present  for  Charles  V.,  the  ship 
in  which  they  were  sent  to  Spain  wa»  taken  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  Thevet,  the  King's  geographer,  who,  having  travelled 
himself  into  the  Now  World,  and  described  one  of  its  provincec,  was  a  curious 
observer  of  whatever  tended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Americana.  On 
his  death,  they  wore  purchased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  the  French  court ;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas, 
were  published  at  the  desire  of  the  learned  antiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spelman. 
Purchas,  iii.  1065.  They  were  translated  fVom  English  into  French  by  Mol- 
chizedeck  Thevenot,  and  published  in  his  collection  of  voyages,  A.  D.  1683. 

The  second  specimen  of  Mexican  picture-writing  veas  published  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  first  is  a  map,  or  representation 
of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  of  the  varioua  stations  in  which  thoy  settled,  before  they  founded  the 
capital  of.  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  second  is  a  Chronological 
Wheel,  or  Circle,  representing  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked 
their  cycle  of  Ally-two  years.  He  received  both  from  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza 
y  Congorra,  a  diligent  collector  of  aiicient  Mexican  Documents.  But  as  it 
seems  now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  no  good 
evidence),  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  Oiro  dfl 
Mundo  is  an  account  of  a  fictitious  voyage,  1  have  not  mentioned  these  paintin(i» 
in  the  text.  They  have,  however,  manifestly  the  appearance  of  being  Mfl':ic.ui 
productions,  and  are  allowed  to  be  so  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  genuine  or  supposititious.  M.  Clavigoro  likewise 
admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they 
always  appeared  to  be  so,  though  from  my  desire  to  rest  n(>  part  of  my  narra 
tive  upon  questionable  authority,  I  did  not  refer  to  them.  The  style  of  painting 
in  the  former  is  considerably  more  perfect  than  any  other  specimen  of  Mexican 
design  ;  but  as  the  original  is  said  to  have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  suspect 
that  it  has  been  improved  by  some  touches  from  the  hand  of  a  European  artist. 
Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  Chronological  Wheel  is  a  just  delineation 
of  the  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  as  described  by  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  %, 
It  seems  to  resemble  one  which  that  lea'ned  Jesuit  bad  seen ;  and  if  it  be  ad> 
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mitted  aa  a  genuine  monument,  It  proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  artificial  ot 
arbitrary  characters,  which  represented  several  things  besides  numbers.  Each 
month  is  there  represented  by  a  symbol  expressive  of  some  work  or  rite  pe- 
culiar to  it. 

The  third  specimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  discovered  by  another  Italian. 
In  1736,  Lorenzo  Boturini  Benaduci  set  out  for  New  Spain,  and  was  led  by 
several  inci(!3nt8  to  study  the  language  of  the  Mexicans,  and  to  collect  the  re> 
mains  of  their  historical  monuments.  He  persisted  nine  years  in  his  researches, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  and  the  patience  of  an  antiquary  In 
1746,  he  published  at  Madrid,  Idea  de  una  Kueva  Hutoria  General  de  la  America 
Septentrional,  containing  an  account  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries ;  and  he  added 
to  it  a  catalogue  of  his  American  Historical  Museum,  arranged  under  thirty-six 
different  heads.  His  idea  of  a  Now  History  appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  whim- 
sical credulous  man.  But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute- 
rolls,  calendars,  &c.  is  much  larger  than  one  could  have  expected.  Unfortu- 
nately a  ship,  in  which  he  had  sent  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  Europe,  was 
taken  by  an  English  privateer  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1739 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  perished  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors,  Boturini  himself  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Spanish  court,  and  died  in  an  hospital  at  Madrid.  The  history 
of  which  the  Idea,  &c.  was  only  a  prospectus,  was  never  published.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  Museum  seems  to  have  been  dispersed.  Some  part  of  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  when  he  was  primate 
of  New  Spain :  and  he  published  from  it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  1  have 
obtained  such  a  specimen  of  these  as  I  desired,  in  eight  paintings  made  with 
so  much  fidelity,  that  I  am  informed  the  copies  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexieanus,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  present  from  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  to  Pope  Clement 
VII.  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  illus- 
trious proprietors,  it  fell  into  those  of  the  Cardinal  of  S'axe-Eiscnach,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Emperor  Leopold.  These  paintings  are  manifestly  Mexican, 
but  they  are  in  a  style  very  different  from  any  of  the  former.  An  engraving 
has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  gratify  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
deem  this  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible,  by  recourse  to  the  plates  of  Purchas, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible  conjectures  concerning 
the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the  figures  are  evidently  similar.  A.  A. 
are  targets  and  darts,  almost  in  the  same  form  with  those  published  by  Purchas, 
p.  1070,  1071,  &c.  B.  B.  aro  figures  of  temples,  nearly  resembling  those  in 
Purchas,  p.  1 109  and  1113,  and  in  Lorenzana.  Plate  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantles, 
or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  wh:ch  occurs  in  almost  every  plate  of  Purchas 
and  Lorenzana.  £.  E.  £.  seem  to  be  Mexican  captains  in  their  war  dress, 
the  fantastic  ornaments  of  which  resemble  the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1110, 
1111.  21 13.  I  should  suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of 
noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D.,  &c.  According  to  Boturini,  the 
mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  vs 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  number  of  units 
\m  represented  in  the  Mexican  paintings  in  my  possession  seems  to  confirm  this 
opinion.    They  plainly  resemble  a  string  of  knots  on  a  cord  or  slender  rope. 

Since  I  piiblished  the  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddilove,  who  is  still  pleased  to 
continue  his  friendly  attention  to  procure  me  information,  has  discovored,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Escurial,  a  volume  in  folio,  consisting  of  forty  sheets  of  a 
kind  of  pasteboard,  each  the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  'vith 
great  variety  of  uncouth  and  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  '.eiy 
nesh  colours,  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  most  of  them.  The  first 
twenty-two  sheets  are  the  signs  of  the  months,  days,  &c.  About  the  middle 
of  each  sheet  are  two  or  more  large  figures  for  the  month,  surrounded  by  the 
signs  of  the  days.  The  last  eighteen  sheets  are  not  so  filled  with  figures. 
The)r  seem  ta  be  signs  of  Deities,  and  images  of  various  objects.     According 
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to  this  Calendar  in  the  Escurial,  the  Mexican  year  contained  206  days,  divided 
into  22  months  of  13  days.  Each  day  is  represented  by  a  different  sign,  taken 
from  some  natural  object,  a  serpent,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a  house,  &c.  The 
■igns  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Escurial  are  precisely  the  same  with  tlios* 
mentioned  by  Boturini,  Idea,  &c.  p.  45.  But,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  that 
author,  the  Mexican  year  contained  360  days,  divided  into  18  months  of  20 
days.  The  order  of  days  in  every  month  was  computed,  according  to  him, 
first  by  what  he  calls  a  trideeennary  progression  of  days  from  one  to  thirteen, 
in  thr  same  manner  as  in  ' '  e  Calendar  of  the  Escurial,  and  then  by  a  teplenaty 
orogrussion  of  days  from  o  to  seven,  making  in  all  twenty.  In  this  Calendar, 
not  only  the  signs  which  distinguish  each  day,  but  the  qualities  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  month  are  marked.  There  are  certain  weaknesses  which 
seem  to  accompany  the  human  mind  through  avery  stage  of  its  progress  in 
observation  and  science.  Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  in 
astronomy,  it  appears  to  h  "c  been  already  connected  with  judicial  astrology. 
The  fo.t"'ne  and  character  o/  persons  born  in  each  month  are  sujjposed  to  be 
decided  by  some  superior  influence  predominant  at  the  time  of  nativity. 
Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  Calendar,  that  all  who  are  born  in  one  month  will 
be  rich,  in  another  warlike,  in  a  third  luxurious,  &c.  The  pasteboard,  or  what> 
ever  substance  it  may  be  on  which  the  Calendar  in  the  Escurial  is  painted 
seems,  by  Mr.  Waddilove's  description  of  It,  to  resemble  nearly  that  m  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  In  several  particulars  the  figures  bear  some  like- 
ness to  those  in  the  plate  which  I  have  published.  The  figures  marked  D, 
which  induced  me  to  conjecture  that  this  painting  might  be  a  tribute-roll  simi- 
lar to  those  published  by  Purchas  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Waddi- 
bve  supposes  to  be  signs  of  days :  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  founded.  It  appears, 
from  the  characters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the  figures  are  written,  that 
this  curious  monument  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  singular  that  it  should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  any 
Spanish  author. 


Note  [i51].  Page  324. 

The  first  was  called  the  Prince  of  the  Deathful  Lance ;  the  oecond  the  DU 
rider  of  Men  ;  the  third  the  Shcdder  of  Blood ;  the  fourth  the  Lord  of  ths 
Dark-house.    Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

Note  [152].  Page  327. 

The  temp'e  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any  in  New 
Spain,  was  likewise  the  most  considerable.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mount  of  solid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it  was  above  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  circuit  at  the  base,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  fathoms.  Mon. 
Ind.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  Even  M.  Clavigero  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexican 
temples  were  solid  structures,  or  earthen  mounts,  and  of  consequence  cannot 
be  considered  as  any  evidence  of  their  having  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  the  art  of  building.     Clavig.  ii.  207. 

From  inspecting  various  figures  of  temples  in  the  paintings  engraved  by 
Purchas,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  all  their  temples 
were  constructed  in  the  same  manner.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  1109,  1110,  1113. 
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Note  [153].  Page  327. 

Not  only  in  Tlascala  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in  Mexico  itself,  the  houses  of 
the  people  were  mere  huts  built  with  turf  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of  treea. 
They  were  extremely  low  and  slight,  and  without  any  furniture  but  a  few 
earthen  vessels.  Like  the  rudest  Indians,  several  families  resided  under  the 
tame  roof,  without  having  any  separate  apartments.  Herrera,  dec.  2  .ib.  Tik 
0.  13.  lib.  X.  c.  22.  dec  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.     Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 

Vol.  I.— 64 
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Note  [164].  Page  327. 

I  AM  informod  by  a  person  who  resided  long  in  New  Spain,  and  visited  almost 
erery  province  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vast  empire,  any 
monument  or  vestige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than  the  conquest,  nor  of 
any  bridge  or  highway,  except  some  remains  of  the  causeway  from  Guada]oup« 
to  that  gate  of  Slexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city.  MS.  penes  me.  The 
author  of  another  account  in  manuscript  observes,  "  That  at  this  day  there 
does  not  remain  even  the  smallest  vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  ancient 
Indian  building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New 
Spain.  I  have  travelled,  says  he,  through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them, 
viz.  New  Galicia,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the  New  King 
dom  of  Leon,  and  New  Santandero,  without  having  observed  any  monument 
worth  notice,  except  some  ruins  near  an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de  Coias 
Grandes,  in  lat.  N.  3°.  46'.  long.  258°.  24'.  from  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  or  460 
leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico."  He  describes  these  ruins  minutely,  and  they 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  paltry  building  of  turf  and  stone,  plastered  over 
with  white  earth  or  Ume.  A  missionary  informed  that  gentleman,  that  he  had 
discovered  the  ruins  of  another  edifice  similar  to  the  former,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.     MS.  penes  me. 

These  testimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  circumstance,  that  they  were 
not  given  in  support  of  any  particular  system  or  theory,  but  as  simple  auswen 
to  queries  which  I  had  proposed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  these 
gentlemen  assert  that  no  ruins  or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever 
are  now  to  be  discovered  in  the  Mexican  empire,  they  meant  that  there  were 
no  such  ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnificence 
in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  For  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
several  Spanish  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  Tlascala,  Cholula,  &c.  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visible.  Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Amer.  p.  143.  ^8. 
353.  D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of 
Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of  Cortes, 
which  ho  published  at  Mexico,  mentions  some  ruins  which  are  still  visible  in 
several  of  the  towns  through  which  Cortes  passed  in  his  way  to  the  capital,  p. 
4,  &c.  But  neither  of  these  authors  gives  any  description  of  them,  and  they 
seem  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  show  only  that  some  buildings  had  once 
been  there.  The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cholula,  which  the  Spaniards  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  temple,  still  remains,  but  without  any  steps  by  which 
to  ascend,  or  any  facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  covered 
with  grass  and  slirubs,  and  possibly  it  was  never  any  thing  more.  Torquom, 
lib.  iii.  c.  19.  I  have  received  a  minute  description  of  the  remains  of  a  temple 
near  Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is  composed  of 
large  stones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  as  those  in  the  buildings  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians, which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  forms  a  square 
of  twenty-five  yards ;  but  as  it  rises  in  height  it  diminishes  in  extent,  not 
gradually,  but  by  being  contracted  suddenly  at  regular  distances,  so  that  it 
must  have  resembled  the  figure  B.  in  the  plate.  It  terminaleu,  it  is  said,  in 
a  spire. 


Note  [155].  Page  329. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  historians,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
human  victims  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to 
Goinara,  there  was  no  year  m  which  twenty  thousand  human  victims  were  not 
offered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities,  and  in  some  years  they  amounted  to  fiflv 
thousand.  Cron.  c.  229.  The  skulls  of  those  unhappy  persons  were  ranged 
in  order  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  two  of  Cortcs's  ofHcers, 
who  had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera's  account  is  still  more  incredible, 
tliat  the  number  of  victims  was  so  great,  that  five  thousand  have  been  sacrificed 
in  one  day,  nay,  on  some  occasions,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand.  Dec.  iii.  lib. 
ii.  c.  16.    Torqucmada  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance ;  for  he  asserts  that 
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twenty  thousand  children,  exclusive  of  oHier  r:'tims,  were  slaughteitd  annu- 
ally. Mon.  Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  most  respectable  authority  in  favour  of 
such  high  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurragu,  the  first  Bishop  of  Mexico,  who,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chapter-general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  asserts,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans sacrificed  annually  twenty  thousand  victims.  Davila.  Teatro  Eccles.  126. 
In  opposition  to  all  these  accounts,  B.  de  las  Casas  observes,  that  if  there  had 
been  such  an  annual  waste  of  tho  human  species,  the  country  could  never  have  v 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  populousness  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  there.  This  reasoning  is  just.  If  the  number  of  victims 
in  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  had  been  so  great,  not  only  must  population 
have  been  prevented  from  increasing,  but  the  human  race  must  have  been  ex- 
terminated in  a  short  time.  For  besides  the  waste  of  the  species  by  such 
numerous  sacrifices,  it  is  observable  that  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken 
iu  war  is  either  certain  death  or  perpetual  slavery,  as  men  can  gain  nothing  by 
submitting  speedily  to  an  enemy,  they  always  resist  to  the  uttermost^  and  war 
becomes  bloody  and  destructive  to  tlie  last  degree.  Las  Casas  positively  as- 
serts, that  the  Mexicans  never  sacrificed  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  persons 
in  a  year.  See  his  dispute  with  Sepulveda,  subjoined  to  his  Brevissima  Rela 
oion,  p.  105.  Cortes  does  not  specify  what  number  of  victims  was  sacrificed 
annually  ;  but  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  relates  that,  an  inquiry  having  been  made 
with  respect  to  this  by  the  Franciscan  monks  who  were  sent  into  New  Spain 
immediately  after  the  conquest,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  were  sacrificed  every  year  in  Mexico.  C.  207. 

Note  [156].  Page  330. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Peruvian  Chronology  is  not  only 
obscure,  but  repugnant  to  conclusions  deduced  from  the  most  accurate  and 
extensive  observations,  concerning  the  time  that  elapses  during  each  reign,  in 
any  given  succession  of  Princes.  The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years.  According  to  Acosta  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Huana  Capac, 
who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca.  According  to  this  rule 
of  computing,  tho  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to  have  been 
reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  sub- 
sisted four  hundred  years.  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  thi» 
account  each  reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three  years,  instead  of 
twenty,  the  number  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  observations ;  but  so 
imperfect  were  the  Peruvian  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked, 
the  number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

Note  [157].  Page  332. 

Many  of  the  earliest  Spanish  writers  assert  that  the  Peruvians  offered  human 
sacrifices.  Xeres,  p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c,  11.  Acosta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Gar- 
cilasso d  la  Vega  contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed 
among  their  uncivilized  ancestors,  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  asser- 
tion, and  tho  plausible  reasons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  uic  sxfficient  to  refute 
the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts  seem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  report, 
not  upon  what  they  themselves  had  observed.  Vega,  lib.  ii,  c.  4.  In  one  of 
their  festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moistened  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  >ii. 
a  6.  This  rite  may  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient  practice,  in  their  un- 
civilized slate,  of  sacrificing  human  victims. 


Notk  [158].  Page  334. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  those  customs  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of 
the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  wiiicli  they  water  every  field  tjiat  they 
cultivate      UUoa  Voyage,  tom.  i.  422.  477.     They  likewise  continue  to  us«» 
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guano,  or  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  as  manure.     UUoa  gives  a  description  of  th« 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  it  in  the  small  islands  near  the  coast.    Ibid.  481. 
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NoTK  [159].  Page  335. 

Thr  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the  plain  at 
Lanatunea,  and  that  of  Atun-Cannjtr,  are  described  b^  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  286,  &e. 
who  inspected  them  with  great  care.  M.  de  Condamine  published  a  curious 
memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  M^m.  de  I'Acaderoie  de  Berlin, 
A.  D.  1746,  p.  435.  Acosta  describes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  ex- 
amined. Lib.  vi.  c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  his  usual  style,  gives  pompous  and 
confuHod  descriptions  of  several  temples  and  other  public  edifices.     Lib.  iii.  c. 

1.  c.  21.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.    Don. Zapata,  in  a  large  treatise  concerning  Peru, 

which  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  communicates  some  information  wUh 
respect  to  several  monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  by  other  authors.  MS.  penes  me,  Articulo  zx.  Ulloa  describes  some 
of  the  ancient  Peruvian  fortifications,  which  were  likewise  works  of  great  ex- 
tent and  solidity.  Tom.  i.  391.  Three  circumstances  struck  all  those  observ- 
ers :  the  vast  size  of  the  stones  which  the  Peruvians  employed  in  some  of  their 
buildings.  Acosta  measured  one,  which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad, 
and  six  in  thickness  ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortress  at  Cuzco  there  were 
stones  considerably  larger.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could 
move  these,  and  raise  them  to  the  height  even  of  twelve  feet.  The  second 
circumstance  is,  the  imperfection  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working 
in  timber.  By  the  patience  and  perseverance  natural  to  Americans,  stones  may 
be  formed  into  any  shape,  merely  by  rubbing  one  against  another,  or  by  the 
use  of  hatchets  or  other  instruments  made  of  stone ;  but  with  such  rude  tools 
little  progress  can  be  made  in  carpentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortise 
two  beams  together,  or  give  any  degree  of  union  or  stability  to  any  work  com- 
posed of  timber.  As  they  could  not  form  a  centn ,  they  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  arches  in  building ;  nor  car.  the  Spanish  authors  con- 
ceive how  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof  for  those  ample  structures  which 
they  raised. 

The  third  circumstance  is  a  striking  proof,  which  all  the  monuments  of  the 
Peruvians  furnish,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  accompanied  with 
patience  no  less  astonishing.  None  of  the  stones  employed  in  those  works 
were  formed  into  any  particular  or  uniform  shape,  which  could  render  them 
fit  for  being  compacted  together  in  building.  The  Indians  took  them  as  they 
fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  raised  out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were 
square,  some  triangular,  some  convex,  some  concave.  Their  art  and  industry 
were  employed  in  joining  them  together,  by  forming  such  hollows  in  the  one 
as  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  projections  or  risings  in  the  other.  This 
tedious  operation,  which  might  have  been  so  easily  abridged  by  adapting  the 
surface  of  the  stones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatchets  of 
copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  in- 
specting the  remains  of  those  buildings.  It  gives  them  a  very  singular  tp- 
pearance  to  a  European  eye.  There  is  no  regular  layer  or  stratum  of  building, 
and  no  one  stone  resembles  another  in  dimensions  or  form.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  persevering  but  ill-directed  industry  of  the  Indians,  they  are  all  joined 
with  that  minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this  observation 
concerning  the  form  of  the  stones  in  the  fortress  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p. 
387.  Penito  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco,  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  me.  According  to  M.  de 
Condamine,  there  were  regular  strata  of  building  in  some  parts  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  singular,  and  as  a  proof  of  some  progress  in 
*  improvement. 

Note  [160].  Page  337. 

The  appearance  of  those  bridges  which  bend  with  their  own  weight,  wave 
with  the  wind,  and  are  considerably  agitated  by  the  motion  of  every  person 
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<rho  passes  along  them,  is  very  friglitful  at  first.  But  the  Spaniards  have 
found  them  to  be  the  easiest  mode  of  passing  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  throw  more  solid  structures  either  of  stone  or  timber. 
They  form  those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad,  that  loaded  mules  pass 
along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  such  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  tom.  i.  p.  338.  A  more  simple  contrivance 
was  employed  in  passing  smaller  streams :  A  basket,  in  which  the  traveller 
was  placed,  being  suspended  from  a  strong  rope  stretched  across  the  strean , 
it  was  pushed  or  drawn  from  one  side  to  the  other.    Ibid. 

Note  [161].  Page  341. 

Mr  information  with  respect  to  those  events  is  taken  from  JVo/tria  breve  de 
la  expedicion  militar  de  Sinora  y  Cinaloa,  su  exito  feliz,  y  vantojoso  estado,  en 
que  por  consecuentia  de  ello,  se  han  puesto  ambas  provincias,  published  at 
Mexico,  June  17th,  1771,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  merchants, 
who  had  furnished  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
armament.  The  copies  of  this  JVo/t'eia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid ;  but  I  have 
obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me  to  communicate  these  curious  facts  to  the 
public.  According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in 
Cinaloa  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty -two  carats,  which  weighed  sixteen  marks 
four  ounces  four  ochavas ;  this  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  present  fit  for  the  king, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

Note  [162].  Page  341. 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  respect  to  this  point  is  remarkable,  for 
Cortes  seems  to  have  surveyed  its  coasts  with  great  accuracy.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  has  published,  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
del  Valle,  the  descendant  of  Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo 
Castillo,  in  which  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninsula,  stretching  out  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the  best  maps  ;  and  the  point 
where  Rio  Colorada  enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  precision.  Hist,  de  Nueva 
Espagna,  327. 

Note  [163].  Page  342. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  M.  L*Abb6  Raynal,  tom.  iii.  103 ;  and  upon 
consulting  an  intelligent  person,  long  settled  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  ingenious  author  has  been 
well  informed.  The  logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Campoachy 
is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  on  the  other  side  of  Yucatan  :  and  the 
English  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almost  at  an  end. 

Note  [164].  Page  348. 

P.  ToRRiBio  DE  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enumerated  ten  causes  of 
the  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Ten 
Plagues.  Many  of  these  are  not  peculiar  to  that  province.  1.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  small  pox.  This  disease  was  first  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the 
year  1520,  by  a  Negro-slave,  who  attended  Narvaez  in  his  expedition  against 
Cortes.  Torribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  visited 
with  this  distemper  died.  To  this  mortality,  occasioned  by  the  small  pox, 
Torquemada  adds  the  destructive  effects  of  two  contagious  distempers  which 
raged  in  the  year  1545  and  1576.  In  the  former  800,000,  in  the  latter  above 
two  millions  perished,  according  to  an  exact  account  taken  by  order  of  the 
viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  small  pox  was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for 
several  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  there,  too,  that  distem- 
per  proved  very  fatal  to  the  natives.  Garcia  Origin,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers 
who  were  killed  or  died  of  famine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  particularly 
during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great  famine  that  followed  after  the  re- 
duction of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engaged,  either  on  one  side  or  other,  had 
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neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Something  limilar  to  this  )  appened 
in  all  the  other  countries  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The  grievous  tasiis 
imposed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belonging  to  their  Rejiartimientos, 
6.  The  oppressive  burden  of  taxes  which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  from 
which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.  6.  The  numbers  employed  in  col. 
lecting  the  gold  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  wer« 
forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any  provision  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence,  and  subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  elevated  regions.  T. 
The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortes  urged  on  with  such 
precipitate  ardour  as  destroyed  an  incredible  number  of  people.  8.  The  num- 
ber of  people  condemned  to  servitude,  under  various  pretexts,  and  employed 
in  working  the  silver  mines.  These,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot 
iron,  like  his  cattl«,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  mountains.  9.  The  nature  of 
the  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected  there,  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines, 
the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  scarcity  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms 
the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago,  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their  stench,  and  so  many  vul- 
tures and  other  voracioUs  birds  hovered  about  for  their  prey,  that  the  sun  was 
darkened  with  their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  diife/ent  expeditions 
which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  destroyed 
many  of  the  natives  whom  they  compelled  to  serve  them  as  Tamemet,  or  car- 
riers of  burdens.  This  last  mode  of  oppression  was  particularly  ruinous  to 
the  Peruvians.  From  the  number  of  Indians  who  perished  in  Gonzalo  Pizarro's 
expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  one  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  they  suffered  in  similar  services,  and  how  fast  they  were  wasted 
by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita,  in  his  Breve  y  Summaria  Relacion,  illus- 
trates and  confirms  several  of  Torribio's  observations,  to  which  he  refers.  MS. 
penes  me. 
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Note  [165].  Page  348. 

Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  But  the  passion  of 
that  great  man  for  system  sometimes  rendered  him  inattentive  to  research ; 
and  from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook 
obvious  and  just  causes. 

Note  [166].  Page  349. 

A  BTRONo  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Isabella,  where  she  mi- 
covers  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  usage  of  the  Indians. 
Those  laudable  sentiments  of  the  queen  have  been  adopted  in  the  public  law 
of  Spain,  and  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  regulations  contained  under  the 
title  Of  Ike  good  treatment  of  the  Indians.     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  z. 


Note  [167].  Page  350. 

In  the  seventh  Title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Recopilacion,  which  contains  the 
laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  almost 
a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them  as  guardians  of 
the  Indians,  and  points  out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
interpose,  in  order  to  defend  them  from  oppression  either  with  respect  to  their 
persons  or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable 
and  humane  olHce,  but  the  ecclesiastics  of  America  actually  exercise  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  from  Spanish  authors.  But  I 
rather  refer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  not  disposed  to  ascribe  any  merit  to  the  popish 
clergy  to  which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey,  p.  142. 192,  &;c.  Henry 
Hawks,  an  English  merchant,  who  resided  five  years  in  New  S]:ain  previous 
to  the  year  1572,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  the  popish  clergy. 
Hakluyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bishops,  but  other  eccle- 
siastics, are  empowered  to  inform  and  admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any 
Indian  is  deprived  of  his  just  liberty  and  rights ;  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley 
14 :  and  thus  were  constituted  legal  protectors  of  the  Indians.    Some  of  the 
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maria  Kelacion,  illus- 
which  he  refers.    MS. 


8.  But  the  passion  of 
attentive  to  research; 
instances,  to  overlook 
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1  usage  of  the  Indians, 
pted  in  the  public  law 
na  contained  under  the 
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)p8  and  bishops,  almost 
1  them  as  guardians  of 
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er  with  respect  to  their 

them  this  honourable 
ually  exercise  it. 
Ipanish  authors.    But  1 
any  merit  to  the  popish 
..  142. 192,  &c.     Henry 
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Spanish  ecclesiastics  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  such  of  their  countrymen 
as  possessed  EncomiendaSy  and  considered  the  Indians  as  slaves,  or  employed 
Ihera  in  working  their  mines.     Gonz.  Davil.  Teatro  £cclei.  i.  167, 

NoTB  [168].  Page  350. 

AccoRDiNO  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  families ;  and  he  men- 
tions it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 

NoTK  [169].  Page  350. 

It  is  very  diffioult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  population 
in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  most  perfect,  and  where  sci- 
ence has  made  the  greatest  progress.  In  Spanish  America,  where  knowledge 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researclips  merely 
speculative,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  .  I  in  the 
year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces  in  America,  to  make  an  actual  survey  of  the  people  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  transmit  a  report  concerning  their  number  and  occupations.  In 
consequence  of  this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fucn-Clara,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
appointed  D.  Jos.  Antonio  de  Villor  Segnor  y  Sanchez  to  execute  that  commis- 
sion in  New  Spain.  From  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  from  his  own  observations  and  long  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  provinces.  Villa  Segnor  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  Teatro 
Amerieaiw.  His  report,  however,  is  imperfect.  Of  the  nine  diocesses,  into 
which  the  Mexican  "mpire  has  been  divided,  he  has  published  an  account  of 
five  only,  viz.  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  the  bishoprics  of  Pueblo  de  los 
Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bishoprics  of  Yucatan, 
Verapaz,  Chiapa,  and  Guatimala,  are  entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter 
comprehend  countries  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in  any 
part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  survey  of  the  extensive  diocess  of  Nova  Galicia, 
the  situation  of  the  different  Indian  villages  is  described,  but  he  specifies  the 
number  of  people  only  in  a  small  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of  that  extensive 
province,  in  which  the  Spanish  dominion  is  imperfectly  established,  are  not 
registered  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According 
to  Villa  Segnor,  the  actual  state  of  population  in  the  five  diocesses  above  men- 
tioned is  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  in  the  diocesses  of 

Families. 

Mexico 105,202 

Los  Angeles 30,600 

Mechoacan 30,840 

Oaxaca 7,296 

NovaGaUcia 16,770 

190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  ...    953,540 

Indian  families  in  th.' diocess  of  Mexico      .....  119,511 

Los  Angeles 88,240 

Mechoacan         ...---....  36,196 

Oaxaca 44,222 

Nova  Galicia 6,222 

294,391 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,956.  We  may  rely 
with  great  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is 
takon  from  the  Malricula,  or  register,  according  to  which  the  tribute  paid  by 
them  is  collected.     As  four  diocesses  of  nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that 
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of  Nova  Galicia  the  numhera  are  imperfectly  recorded,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  number  of  Indianii  in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  &c.  seems  not  to  be  equally  com* 
plete.  Of  many  places,  Villa  Seenor  observes  in  general  terms,  that  several 
Spaniards,  negroes,  and  people  or  mixed  race,  reside  there,  without  specifying 
their  number.  If,  therefore,  we  make  allowance  for  these,  and  for  all  who  re- 
side in  the  four  diocesses  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of  those  of  a 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half.  In  some  places 
Villa  Segnor  distinguinhes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  and  marks  their  number  separately.  But  he 
generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  proportion  observable  in  those 
places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  as  well  as  fVom  the  account  of 
the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  by  otiier  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  of  negroes  and  persons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards. 
Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the 
formor. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  sv  n* 
telligence  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to  lorra 
any  conjecture  equally  satisfying  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  its  population. 
I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indians  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all 
females,  and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the  total 
number  of  Indians  ought  by  that  account  to  be  2,449,120.    MS.  penea  me. 

I  shall  mention  another  mode  by  which  one  may  compute,  or  at  least  form  a 
guess  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According 
to  an  account  which  I  have  reason  to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is, 
1,171,953 ;  to  New  Spain,  2,649,326.  I  am  informed  that  but  few  Indium 
purchase  bulls,  and  that  they  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  mixed  race  ;  so  that  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed 
race,  will  amount,  by  this  mode  of  computation,  to  at  least  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish  America  niby 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  correct  the  inaccurate  but 
popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain  concerning  the  weak  and  desolate 
state  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  JVonarquia  Indiana  about 
the  year  1612,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that  time  to  be  only  7000 
Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii.  c.  26.  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  contains 
above  60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Scgnor,  p.  247 
Guadalaxara  contains  above  30,000  exclusive  of  Indians.  Ibid.  ii.  206.  Limi 
contains  54,000.  De  Cosme  Bueno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagt'oa  con- 
tains 25,000.  Potosi  contains  25,000.  Bueno,  1767.  Popayan  contains  abovt 
20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  287.  Towns  of  a  second  class  are  still  more  numerous 
The  cities  in  the  most  thriving  settlements  of  other  European  nations  in  Am« 
rica  cannot  be  compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in  several  towns 
which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  1 
have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  thi) 
public,  both  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion  which  I 
have  mentioned.  St.  Francisco  de  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000 
people  of  all  the  different  races.  Besides  the  city,  there  are  in  the  Correnirm- 
ento  twenty-nine  euros  or  parishes  established  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of 
which  has  smaller  hamlets  depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  these  are 
mostly  Indians  and  mestizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pasto  has  between  6  and  8000  in- 
habitants, besides  twenty-seven  dependent  villages.  St.  Miguel  de  Iba'.a, 
7000  citizmis,  and  ten  villapes.  The  district  of  Havalla,  between  18  and  20,000 
people.  The  district  of  Tacuna,  between  10  and  12,000.  The  district  of 
Ambato,  between  8  and  10,000,  besides  sixteen  depending  villages.  The  city 
uf  Riobamba,  between  16  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  depending  villages 
The  district  of  Chimbo,  between  6  and  8000.     The  city  of  Guayaquil,  from  'id 
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to  S0,000  inhabitanti.  and  fourteen  depending  villag^i.  The  diitrict  of  Atuaai, 
between  6  and  6000^nhabitant«,  and  four  dopendine  villages.  The  city  oi 
Cuenxa,  between  25  and  30,000  inhabitante,  and  nine  populous  depending 
village*.  The  town  of  Laza,  from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  fourteen  de- 
pending viHagea.  This  degree  of  population,  though  slender  if  we  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  supposed.  I 
have  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only  province  ia 
Spanish  America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manufacturing  country ;  hats, 
cotton  stutfs,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths  are  made  there  in  such  quantities  as  to 
'je  sulRcient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to  furnish  a  con- 
siderable article  for  exportation  into  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  1  know 
not  whether  the  uncommon  industry  of  this  province  should  be  considered  as 
the  cause  or  the  oft'ect  of  its  populousness.  But  among  the  ostentatious  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World,  the  paBsion  for  every  thing  that  comes  from 
Europe  is  so  violent,  that  I  am  informed  the  manufaoturea  of  Quito  are  eo 
much  undervalued  as  to  be  on  the  decline. 


^  NoTK  [170].  Page  352. 

Thebb  are  established  at  the  following  places : — St.  Domingo  in  the  ulana 
of  Hispaniola,  Mexico  in  Now  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  m  Tierra  Firmd, 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Oalicia,  Santa  F6  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francisco 
de  Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  these  are  subjected 
leveral  large  provinces,  and  some  so  far  removed  from  the  cities  where  the 
courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  thair  jurisdiction.  The 
Spanish  writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelvo  Courts  cf  Audience,  but  they  in- 
clude that  of  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  islands. 


Note  [171].  Page  354. 

On  account  of  the  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spain,  and  the  difficult 
of  carrying  commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  those  provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines 
and  olives :  but  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any 
of  the  provinces  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  in  such  a  situation  as  to  re- 
ceive them  from  Spain.    Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvii.  1.  IS — 18. 
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Note  [172J.  Page  355. 

Trib  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.  D.  1550,  fifly-eight  years  after 
the  discovery  of  America.  Hist.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni 
wrote  with  the  spirit  of  a  malecontent,  disposed  to  detract  from  the  Spaniards 
in  every  particular,  it  is  probable  that  his  calculation  is  considerably  too  low. 


Note  [173].  Page  355. 

Mr  information  with  respect  to  the  division  and  transmission  of  property  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  imperfect.  The  Spanish  authors  do  not  explain  this 
fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended  sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions and  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  (vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  16.)  explains 
in  some  measure  the  introduction  of  the  tenure  of  Mayortugo,  and  mentions 
some  of  its  effects.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  singular  consequence  of  it. 
He  observes,  that  in  some  of  the  best  situations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good 
deal  of  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
once  erected  upon  it ;  and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is  held  by  right  of  Mayy- 
rof^o,  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those  ruins  become  perpetubl. 
Teatr.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Note  [174].  Page  356. 

There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  either  civil  or  ecclesiastic. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  Cedulaa,  which  recommend  the  conforring 
Vol.  L— 65 
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places  of  trust  indiscriminatoly  on  the  natives  of  Spain  and  America.  Betan 
court  y  Figueroa  Derecho,  &c.  p.  &,  0.  But,  notwithstanding  such  repeated 
recomiiiundations,  prefc-^iant  in  almost  every  line  is  conferred  on  native 
Spaniards.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  in  produced  hy  Ihu  author  last  quoted. 
From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  ycur  1637,  three  hundred  and  sizty-niue 
biHliups,  or  archbishops,  have  been  appointed  to  the  different  dioconses  in  that 
country,  and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  weru  Creoles,  p.  40.  This  predi* 
lection  for  Europeans  seems  still  to  continue.  Uy  a  royal  mandate,  issued  in 
1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is  directed  to  nominate  European 
ecclcniaHtics  of  known  merit  and  abilities,  that  the  Kinj;  may  appoint  them  to 
supply  vacant  beueficee.    MS.  penei  me. 

Note  [175].  Paqe  368. 

MoDBRATB  as  this  tribute  miiy  appear,  such  is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
Indians  in  many  provinces  of  America,  that  the  exacting  of  it  is  intolerablj 
oppretiHive.     Pegna  Itiner.  par  Pt  r-ches  de  Indies,  p.  192. 


Note  [17S].  Page  358. 

In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  services  of  the  first 
conr]uerors,  as  well  as  the  small  revenue  arising  from  the  country  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  eneomiendat  were  granted  for 
three,  and  sometimes  for  four  lives.    Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tii.  ii.  c.  14,  &c. 

Note  [177].  Page  359.  ' 

D.  Ant.  Ulloa  ontends,  that  working  in  mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  n.^ny  Mestizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themselves  as  miners ;  and  several  of  the 
Indians,  whtin  the  legal  term  of  their  service  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  choice.  Enlreten.  p.  2(ii}.  But  his  opinion  concerning  the  whole- 
somencss  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and 
wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  species  of 
labour,  however  fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  may  be.  D.  Hern.  Carillo  Altaniirano 
relates  a  curious  fact  incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever  mines  are 
wrought,  says  he,  the  number  of  Indians  decreases ;  but  in  the  province  of 
Campoachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians  has  increased 
more  than  a  third  since  the  conquest  of  America,  though  neither  the  soil  nor 
climate  be  so  favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico.  Colbort  (Jolieut.  In  another 
memorial  presented  to  Pliilip  III.  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juan  Gonzales  de 
Azevcdo  asserts,  that  in  every  district  of  Peru  where  the  Indians  arc  compelled 
to  labour  in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  some 
places  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo 
in  1581.     Colb.  Collect. 


Note  [178].  Page  359. 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prescribed  with  legal  accuracy,  the  tasss 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and,  like  the  services  exacted  by  feudal 
superiors  in  vinea  prato,  aut  messe,  from  their  vassals,  are  extremely  burden- 
some, and  often  wantonly  oppressive.     Pegna  Itiner.  par  Paroches  do  Indios 


Note  [179].  Page  359. 

The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  Mila  is  called  Tanda  m 
New  Spain.  There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  No  person 
is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  habitation  than  24  miles.  This 
arrangement  is  less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established  in  Pero> 
Momorial  of  Horn.  Carillo  Altamirano.    Colbert  Collect 
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NoTK  [180].  Pagb  360. 


U< 


Tnc  itrongest  proof  of  this  may  bo  deduced  from  the  laws  tliemMlvaa.  fiv 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent  abuses,  we  may  form  oa 
idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that  prevail.  Though  the  laws  have  wisely  pro- 
vided that  no  Indian  shall  be  obliged  to  serve  in  sny  mine  at  a  greater  distance 
from  his  place  of  residence  than  thirty  miles  ;  we  ore  informed,  in  a  memorial 
of  D.  Hemau  Carillo  Altamirano  presented  to  the  king,  that  the  Indians  of 
Peru  are  often  compelled  to  serve  in  mines  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Col- 
bert Collect.  Many  mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country  so  barren  and 
so  distant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians,  tiiat  the  necessity  of 
procuring  labourers  to  work  there  has  obliged  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  dis- 
pense with  their  own  roeulations  in  several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  vice- 
roys to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines. 
Escalona  Oazophyl.  Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But,  in  justice  to  them,  it  should  be 
observed  that  they  have  been  studious  to  alleviate  this  oppression  as  much  m 
i<ossible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to  employ  every  method  in  order  to  induce 
iLe  Indians  to  settle  in  some  part  of  tho  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.    Id.  ibid. 

NoTB  [181].  Pao£  362. 

Tc-^dVBMADA,  after  a  long  enumeration  which  has  the  appearance  uf  accu- 
racy, concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred. 
Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  32.  The  number  of  Monasteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
alone  was,  in  the  year  1745,  fifty-five.  Villa  Segnor  Theat.  Amor.  i.  34.  Ulloa 
reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lima ;  and  mentioning  those  for  nuns,  he  says 
that  a  small  town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of  persons  shut 
up  there  is  r^  great.  Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  III.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru,  A.  D.  io20,  observes,  that  the  number  of  convents  in  Lima  was  so  great, 
that  they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  Solorz.  lib.  iii.  c. 
23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  The  first  monastery  in 
New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D.  1525,  four  years  only  after  the  conquest.  Torq. 
lib.  XV.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete  estabUehment  of  the 
American  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements  was,  in  the  year  1649, 1  patri- 
arch, 6  archbishops,  32  bishops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5  royal  chaplains,  840 
convents.  Toatro  Ev..Iesia8tico  de  las  Ind.  Occident.  Vol.  i.  Prof.  When 
the  order  of  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  all  tho  Spanish  dominions,  the  colleges, 
professed  houses,  and  residei.ces  which  it  possessed  in  the  province  of  New 
Spain  were  thirty,  in  Quito  sixteen,  in  tho  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirt  'on, 
in  Peru  seventeen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen ;  in  all,  a  hundred 
and  twelve.  Collection  General  de  Providencias  hasta  aqui  tomadas  sobre 
estranamentc,  &c.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  number  of  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  novices  in  all  these  amounted  to  2245.    MS.  penes  me. 

In  the  year  1644  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
that  no  new  monastery  might  be  founded,*  and  that  the  revenues  of  those 
already  established  might  hn  circumscribed,  otherwise  the  religrious  houses 
would  soon  acquire  the  property  of  tho  whole  country.  Tho  petitioners  request 
likewise,  that  the  bishops  might  be  laid  under  restrictions  in  conferring  holy 
orders,  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  six  thousand  clergymen 
without  any  living.  Ibid.  p.  16.  These  abuses  must  have  been  enormous  in- 
deed, when  the  superstition  of  American  Spaniards  "s  shocked,  and  indueei) 
to  remonstrate  against  them. 

Note  [182].  Page  363. 

This  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  clergy  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  give  upon  the  testimony  of  Protestant  authors  alone,  as  they  may 
be  suspected  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Gage,  in  particular,  who  had  a 
bettor  opportunity  than  any  Protestanl  to  view  the  interior  stat^   of  Spanish 
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America,  deicribM  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  liad  forsaken  witk 
.\o  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  ahuuld  have  Uiitrustcd  hit 
evidence,  though  it  commuuicatoi  fome  very  curioui  and  itrilcing  facta.  But 
leiizoui  manttona  the  profligacy  of  accleiiaftica  in  America  at  a  very  early 
period  after  their  Mttlemeat  there,  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  20.  M.  Frezier,  an  iu- 
tiihgant  obeerrer,  and  lea'oua  for  hii  own  religion,  point*  the  dissolute  manners 
oi  Uw  Spanish  ecclesiastic*  in  Peru,  particularly  the  regulars,  in  stronger 
ooK>ur*  than  I  have  employed.  Voy.  f,!y\.ii\b,  tic.  M.  Ucntil  confirms  this 
acooui^t.  Voy.  i.  34.  Correal  concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable 
oircusMUmces.  Voy.  i.  61.  155.  161.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
manner*  of  the  regular  clergy,  particularly  in  Peru,  are  still  extromoly  indeur-^t. 
Acosta  himsalf  acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of  manners  had  been  the 
Minaaquence  of  permitting  monks  to  forsake  the  retironiont  and  di«cipline  of 
tite  cloister,  and  to  mingle  again  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the  cUaigo  of 
the  Indian  pahahe*.  De  Procur.  Ind.  Halute,  lib.  iv.  c,  13,  tie.  He  moutiontt 
particularly  those  vice*  of  which  1  have  taken  notice,  and  considers  the  tempt- 
ation* to  them  a*  so  formidable  tliat  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  regular  clergy  should  not  be  employed  as  parish  priests.  Lib.  v. 
c.  20.  Even  the  advocate*  of  the  regulars  admit,  that  many  and  great  enor- 
mities abounded  among  tha  monk*  ofdifferent  orders,  when  set  free  from  the 
restraint  of  monastic  discipline  ;  and  from  the  tone  of  their  defence,  one  may 
conclude  that  the  charge  brought  against  them  was  not  destitute  of  truth.  In 
the  French  colonies  tlie  state  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
Spanish  settlement*,  and  the  *ame  consequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet, 
superior  of  the  secular  priest*  in  Cayeuite,  inquires,  with  no  less  nppearanca 
of  piety  than  of  candour,  into  the  causes  of  this  corruption,  and  impuloii  it 
ehieily  to  the  exemption  of  regulars  from  the  jurisdiction  and  censures  of  their 
diooe**an* ;  to  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  to  their  en- 
gaging in  commerce.  Voy.  p.  320.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  authoru  who 
eensuie  the  licentioumes*  of  the  Spanish  regulars  with  the  greatest  severity, 
ooncur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits.  Formed  under  a  discipline 
aore  perfect  than  that  of  tlie  other  monastic  orders,  or  animated  by  thn.t  con- 
•em  for  the  honour  of  the  society  which  takes  such  full  possession  of  every 
nember  of  the  order,  the  Jesuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed,  main- 
tain a  most  irreproachable  decency  of  manners.  Frevier,  223.  Gentil.  i,  34. 
The  aame  praias  is  likewiao  due  to  the  bishops  and  most  of  the  dignified  clergy. 
fnt.  Ibid. 

A  ToluiiM  of  the  Oautta  de  Mexico  for  the  year*  1728,  1729, 1730,  having 
kean  communicated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  striking  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
advanced  concerning  the  spirit  of  low  illiberal  superstition  prevalent  in  Spanish 
America.  From  tlu  newspaper*  of  any  nation  one  may  leom  what  are  the 
•bject*  which  chiefly  engro**  its  attention,  and  which  appear  to  it  most  inte- 
ra*tin|^.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico  i*  filled  almost  entirely  with  accounts  of  rc- 
ligiou*  foDCtiooa,  with  description*  of  processions,  consecrations  of  churches, 
baatificatiooa  of  saint*,  feativaJs,  autos  de  fe,  tec.  Civil  or  commercial  aifairs, 
and  even  the  transaction*  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  small  comer  in  this  magu- 
sine  of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the  titles  of  new  hooka,  which  are  regularly 
inserted  in  tm*  Gazette,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  arc  treatises  of 
■oholaatio  theology,  or  of  monkish  devotion. 

NoTi  [183].  Pao«  363.  * 

SoLORZANO,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals  of  some  of  the  regular 
dergy,  with  that  cautious  reserve  which  became  a  Spanish  layman  in  touching 
on  a  subject  so  delicate,  gives  his  opinion  very  explicitly,  and  with  much  lirni- 
■ess,  against  committing  parochial  charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  testi- 
mony of  several  respectable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers, 
in  confirmation  oi  his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  striking  proof 
of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'Esquilach^  to  exclude  the 
regulars  frum  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  collectitm  of  papers. 
Several  memorials  were  presented  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for  the  mo 
nastic  order*,  and  replies  were  made  to  these  in  name  of  the  secular  clergy 
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An  oager  tnd  even  rancorous  spirit  is  manifest  on  both  side*  in  the 
this  dispute. 

NoTK  [184].  Page  365. 

Not  only  the  native  Indiana,  but  the  Metlimu,  or  children  of  a  Spaniard 
■nd  Indian,  were  originally  excluded  (Vum  the  priesthood,  and  refused  admis* 
sion  into  any  reUgious  order.  But  by  a  law  issued  Sept.  3Uth,  1688,  Philip  I 
required  the  prelates  of  America  to  ordain  such  mestiios  born  in  lawful  wrd 
luck,  as  they  sliould  find  to  be  properly  quahfied,  and  to  permit  them  to  take 
tlio  vows  in  any  monastery  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciate. 
Hecopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  I.  7.  Homo  rctfurd  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  Ian 
in  New  8pain ;  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  Ch.ir'o- 
II.  in  the  year  1697,  he  issued  a  new  edict,  enforcing  the  observation  of  it,  and 
profesMJiig  his  desire  to  have  all  his  subjects,  Indiana  and  mestizos  aa  well  m 
Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges.  Such,  ho  \ 
ever,  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  Indiana  and  tlieir 
race,  that  this  seems  to  have  produced  little  etfect;  for  in  the  year  1725  Philip 
V.  was  obliged  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.  But  so 
uiisurmountable  are  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Peruvia  i 
Spaniards,  that  the  present  king  has  been  constrained  to  enforce  the  form  u 
edicU  anew,  by  a  law  published  September  11,  1774.  Real  Cedula,  M8 
penei  mt. 

M.  C'lavigero  has  contradicted  what  I  have  related  concerning  the  occlesias 
tioal  state  of  the  Indians,  particularly  their  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  o 
the  euiharist,  and  from  holy  orders,  either  as  seculars  or  regulars,  in  such  a 
manner  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  He,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, asserts,  "  that  in  New  Spain  not  only  are  Indians  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  Indian  priests  are  so  numerous  that  they 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds ;  and  among  these  have  been  many  hundreds  o' 
rectors,  canonj,  and  doctors,  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a  yery  learned  bishop 
At  present  there  are  many  priests,  and  not  a  few  rectors,  among  whom  there 
have  been  three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  Vol.  II.  348,  &c.  I  owe  it,  therefore, 
as  a  duty  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  consider  each  of  tliese  points 
with  care,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  opinion 
which  I  have  published. 

I  knew  that  in  tho  Christian  church  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons,  but 
that  men  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  equally  en- 
titled  to  every  Christian  privilege  which  they  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  knew 
likewise  that  an  opinion  prevailed,  not  only  among  most  of  the  Spanish  laity 
settled  in  America,  but  among  "  many  ecclesiastics  (i  use  the  words  of  Herrera, 
dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15),  that  the  Indians  wore  not  perfect  or  rational  men,  and 
were  not  possessed  of  such  capacity  as  qualified  them  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  our  religion."  It  was  against 
this  opinion  that  Laa  Casus  contended  with  the  laudable  zeal  which  I  have 
described  in  Books  III.  and  VI.  But  as  the  Bishop  of  Darien,  doctor  SepuU 
vida,  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  vigorously  supported  the  common 
opinion  concerning  the  incapacity  of  tho  Indians,  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  determine  the  point,  that  tho  authority  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  interposed ; 
and  accordingly  Paul  III.  issued  a  bull,  A.  D.  1537,  in  which,  after  condemning 
tho  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  Indians,  as  being  on  a  level  with  brute 
beasts,  should  bo  reduced  to  servitude,  he  declares  that  they  were  really  men, 
and  as  such  were  capable  of  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  and  participating 
of  all  its  blessings.  My  account  of  this  bull,  notwithstanding  the  cavils  of  AL 
Clavi^ero,  must  appear  just  to  every  person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing 
it ;  and  my  account  is  the  same  with  that  adopted  by  Torquemada,  lib.  xvi.  c. 
25,  ar.d  by  Garcia,  Orig.  p.  311.  But  even  after  this  decision,  so  low  did  the 
Spaniards  residing  in  America  rate  the  capacity  of  the  natives,  that  the  first 
council  of  Lima  (I  call  it  by  that  name  on  the  authority  of  the  best  Spanish 
authors)  discountenanced  the  admission  of  Indians  to  tho  holy  communion. 
Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20.  In  New  Spain  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the 
sacrament  was  still  more  explicit.    Ibid.     After  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  and 
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notwithstandinK  ai!  *^pi  iniprov<finent  that  the  Indians  may  be  supposed  to  havs 
derived  fioin  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  during  that  period,  we  ara 
informed  by  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  that  in  Peru,  where,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
of  this  note,  they  are  supposed  to  be  bettei  instructed  than  in  New  Spain, 
theii  ignorance  is  so  prodigious  that  very  few  are  permitted  to  communicate,  as 
being  altogether  destitute  of  the  requisite  capacity.  Voy.  i.  341,  &c.  SoJorz. 
Polil.  Ind.  i.  203. 

With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  priesthood,  either  as  secu- 
lars or  regulars,  we  may  observe  that  while  it  continued  to  be  the  coniiiion 
opinion  that  the  natives  of  America,  on  account  of  their  incapacity,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  would  be  clothed  with  that  sacred  character  which  entitled  them  to  con- 
secrate  and  to  dispense  it.  When  Torquemada  composed  his  Monarquia  In- 
diana it  was  almost  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  New  Spain  ;  and  yet  in  his 
time  it  was  still  the  general  practice  to  exclude  Indians  from  holy  orders.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  satisfying  evidence.  Torquemada  having  celebrated 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Indians  at  grea.  length,  ar  1  with  all  the  com- 
placency of  a  missionary,  he  sttrts  as  an  objection  to  what  he  had  asserted, 
'■^  If  the  Indilns  really  possess  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, why  are  they  not  permitted  to  assume  the  religious  habit  ?  Why  are 
they  not  ordained  priests  and  bishops,  as  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were 
in  the  primitive  church,  eHpecially  as  they  might  be  employed  with  such  su> 
perior  advantage  to  other  persons  in  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen  ■"' 
Lib.  xvii.  c.  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  which  establishes,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man 
ner,  what  was  the  general  practice  at  that  period,  Torquemada  observes,  that 
although  by  their  natual  dispositions  the  Indians  are  well  fitted  for  a  subordi- 
nate situation,  they  are  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  any  station  of 
dignity  and  authority ;  and  that  they  are  in  general  so  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, that  upon  the  slightest  temptation  one  cannot  promise  on  their  behaving 
with  the  decency  suitable  to  the  clerical  character.  The  propriety  of  excluding 
them  from  it,  on  these  accounts,  was,  he  observed,  so  well  jub'tified  by  experi- 
ence, that  when  a  foreigner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  from  £pain,  con- 
demned the  practice  of  the  Mexican  church,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take in  a  public  disputation  with  the  learned  and  most  roiigious  Father  D.  Juan 
de  Gaona,  and  his  retraction  is  still  extant.  Torquematia  indeed  acknowledges, 
as  M.  Clavigero  observes  with  a  degree  of  exultation,  that  in  his  name  some 
Indiano  had  been  admitted  into  monasteries ;  but,  with  the  art  of  a  disputant, 
he  forgets  to  mention  that  Torquemada  specifies  only  two  examples  of  this, 
and  takes  notice  that  in  both  instances  those  Indians  had  been  admitted  by 
mistake.  Relying  upon  the  authority  of  Torquemada  with  regard  to  New 
Spain,  and  of  Ulloa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  considering  the  humiliating  de- 
pression of  the  Indians  in  all  Cuo  Spanish  settlements,  I  concluded  that  they 
were  not  admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  all  over  the  New  World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge  asserted  facts  so  repugnant 
to  the  conclusion  I  had  formed,  I  began  to  distrust  it,  and  to  wish  for  further 
information.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  I  applied  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  high  in 
office,  and  eminent  for  his  abilities,  who,  on  different  occasions,  has  permitted 
me  to  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of  corresponding  with  him.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  answer:  "What  you  have  written  concerning  the 
admission  of  Indians  into  holy  orders,  or  into  monasteries,  in  Book  VIII., 
especially  as  it  is  explained  and  limited  in  Note  LXXXVIII.  of  the  quarto  edi- 
tion, is  in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to  the  authorities  which  you  quote. 
And  although  the  congregation  of  the  council  resolved  and  declamd,  Feb.  13, 
A.  D.  1682,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  an  Indian,  or  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
did  not  disqualify  any  person  from  being  "^''ilaed  into  holy  orders,  if  he  was 
possessed  of  what  is  required  by  the  can'^ns  ^o  entitle  hin^  to  that  privilege; 
this  only  proves  such  ordinations  to  be  Itgal  and  valid  (of  wljch  Solorzano  and 
the  Spanish  lawyers  and  historians  quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  wero 
persuaded),  but  it  neither  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  hoi}' 
orders,  nor  what  was  then  the  common  practice  with  respect  to  this  ;  but,  oo 
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the  contrary,  it  shows  that  there  was  some  doubt  concenung  the  ordaining  of 
Indians,  and  some  repugnance  to  it. 

"  Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  examples  of  admitting  Indians  into 
holy  orders.  We  have  now  at  Madrid  an  aged  prieit,  a  native  of  Tlascala. 
His  name  is  D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  CaRtilla  Aquihual  Catehuttlo,  descended  of  a 
cazique  converted  to  Christianity  soon  after  *he  conquest.  He  studied  the 
ecclesiastical  sciences  in  a  seminary  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  He  was  a  can- 
didate, nevertheless,  for  ten  years,  and  it  required  much  interest  before  Bishop 
Abren  would  consent  to  ordain  him.  This  ecclesiastic  was  a  man  of  unexcep- 
tionable character,  modest,  self-denied,  and  with  a  compe'nnt  knowledge  of 
what  relates  to  his  clerical  functions.  He  came  to  Madrid  above  thirty-four 
years  ago  with  the  sole  view  of  soliciting  admission  for  the  Indians  into  the 
colleges  and  seminaries  in  New  Spain,  that  if,  ailer  being  well  instructed  and 
tried,  they  should  find  an  inclination  to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  they 
might  embrace  it.  and  perform  its  fimctions  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  titeir 
countrymen,  whom  they  could  address  in  their  native  tongue.  He  has  ob- 
tained various  regulations  favourable  to  his  scheme,  particularly  that  the  hrst 
college  which  became  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits 
should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  But  neither  these  regulations,  nor  any 
similar  ones  inserted  in  tho  laws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  effect,  on 
account  of  objections  and  representations  from  the  greater  part  of  persons  of 
chief  consideration  employed  in  New  Spain.  Whether  their  opposition  bo  well 
founded  or  not  is  a  problem  diiiicult  to  resolve,  and  towards  the  solution  of 
which  several  distinctions  and  modifications  are  requisite. 

"  According  to  tho  accounts  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  the  information  of  other 
persons  who  have  resided  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Ame.'ica,  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  no  such  thing  \s  known  as  either 
an  iTidian  secular  priest  or  monk ;  and  that  in  New  Spain  tLere  are  very  few 
ecclesiastics  of  Indian  race.  In  Peru,  perhaps,  the  number  may  be  greater,  as 
in  that  country  there  are  more  Indians  who  possess  the  meins  of  acquiring 
such  a  learned  education  as  is  necessary  for  persons  vho  aspire  to  the  clerical 
character." 

Note  [185].  Page  366. 

UzTARiz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  seems  to  aduiit,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  does  not  pay  duty,  may  bu  stated  thus  high.  According 
to  Herrera  there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that 
paid  the  king's  fifth.  Dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Solorzano  asserts  likewise,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  is  fru.jdulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  than. that 
which  IS  regularly  stamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind.  Jure,  vol.  ii.  lib 
r.  p.  846. 

Note  [  186].  Page  368. 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1545,  the  veins  were 
so  near  the  surface,  that  the  ore  was  easily  extracted,  and  so  rich  that  it  was 
refined  with  little  trouble  and  at  a  small  expense,  merely  by  the  action  of  fire. 
The  simple  mode  of  refining  by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574, 
when  the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  discovered 
Those  mines  having  been  wrought  without  interruption  u>r  two  centuries,  tho 
veins  are  now  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly 
increased.  Besides  this,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
most  other  mines,  has  become  less  as  the  vein  continued  to  dip.  Tlie  vein 
has  likewise  diminished  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  Spaniards 
should  persist  in  working  it.  Other  rich  mines  have  been  successively  disco- 
vered; but  in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreased  so  much,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  extracting  them  has  augmented,  that  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  year 
1736  reduced  the  duty  payable  to  the  king  from  njiflh  to  a  tenth.  AH  the  quick- 
silver used  in  Peru  is  extrc  ^ted  from  the  famous  mine  of  Guancabelica,  dis- 
<!overed  in  the  yp"'  1563.  The  crown  has  reserved  the  (Property  of  this  mine 
♦o  itielf ;  and  the  persons  who  purchase  the  qu'cksilver  pay  not  only  the  price 
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of  it,  but  likewise  ajifth,  as  a  duty  to  the  king.  But  in  the  year  1761  this  duty 
on  quicksilver  was  abolished,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  expense  in  working; 
mines.  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos,  xii — xv.  Voyage,  i.  p.  505.  523.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  abolition  of  the  Jifth,  and  some  subsequent  abatements  of  price, 
which  became  necessary  on  account  of  tlie  increasing  expense  of  working  mines, 
quicksilver,  which  was  formerly  sold  at  eighty  pesos  the  quintal,  is  now  de- 
livered by  the  king  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pesos.  Campomanes,  Educ.  Popul.  ii 
132,  note.  The  duty  on  gold  is  reduced  to  a  twentieth,  or  five  per  cent.  Any 
of  my  readers  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Spaniards  conduct  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of  the 
ore,  will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the  ancient  method  by  Acosta,  lib.  ir 
c.  1 — 13,  and  of  .their  more  recent  improvements  in  the  metallurgic  art,  by 
Oamboa  Comment,  a  las  ordenanz.  de  Minas,  c.  22. 
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'  Note  [187].  Pack  369. 

Many  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  state  of  industry  in  Spam 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain  was 
considerable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  that  was  com- 
mon  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  causes  of  this  I  have  explained.  Hist, 
of  Cha.  V.  p.  68.  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  species  of  industry 
which  is  peculiar  to  them  increases :  artificers  and  manufacturers  abound. 
The  effect  of  the  American  trade  in  giving  activity  to  these  is  manifest  from  a 
singular  fact.  In  the  year  1545,  while  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own 
industry  for  the  supply  of  its  colonies,  so  much  work  was  bespoke  from  the 
manufacturers,  that  it  was  supposed  they  could  hardly  finish  it  in  less  than  six 
years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  must  have  put  much  industry  in 
motion,  and  have  excited  extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  II. 's  reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the 
trade  with  America  centred,  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  tiian  16,000  looms 
in  silk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  above  130,000  persons  had  occupation  in  car- 
rying on  these  manufactures.  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  so  rapid  and  perniciouR 
was  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  I  shall  enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III, 
ended  his  reign  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.     Uztariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  my 
ideas  concerning  the  early  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies confirmed  ^nd  illustrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junto  de  Com- 
ercio  at  Madrid,  in  his  Proyido  Economico,  part  ii.  c.  i.  "  Under  the  reigns 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip.  II."  says  he,  "■  the  manufactures  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Low-Countries  subject  to  her  dominion  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state. 
Those  of  France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.  The  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  did  not  then  exis*  No  European  power  but  Spain  had  colo- 
nies of  any  value  in  the  New  World.  Spain  couM  supply  her  settlements 
there  with  the  productions  of  her  own  soil,  the  fabrics  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  her  own  artisans,  and  all  she  received  in  return  for  these  belonged  to  herself 
alone.  Then  the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures  was  proper,  because  it 
might  be  rendered  effectual.  Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods 
exported  to  America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might  impose  what  restraints 
she  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her  own  hands.  But  when 
time  and  successive  revolutions  had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  all  those  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  manufactures  of  Spain  begun  to  decline,  and  the  de 
mauds  of  America  were  supplied  by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and 
regulations  of  Spain  should  have  been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  her 
situation.  The  policy  that  was  wise  at  one  period  became  absurd  in  the 
other." 


Note  [188].  Page  372. 

No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  examined.  Botli 
ore  received  on  the  credit  of  the  person  i  to  whom  they  belong  ;  and  only  one 
instance  of  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried 
•n  with  this  liberal  confidence.     All  the  coined  silver  that  was  brought  from 
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Peru  to  Porto-bello  in  the  vear  1654  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  tr  be 
mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  base  metal.  Tho  Spanish  merchants,  with  senti- 
ments suitable  to  their  usual  integTity,  sustained  the  whole  loss,  and  indemni- 
fied the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  waa  publicly  burnt. 
B.  Ulloa.  Retablis.  de  Manuf.,  &c.  liv.  ii.  p.  102. 

Note  [189].  Page  374. 

Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Spain.  Of  all  the 
immense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  America,  the  amount  of  which 
I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention,  Moncada  asserts,  that  there  did 
not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  of  pesos,  one  half  in 
coined  money,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Restaur,  de  Espagna,  disc.  iii.  c. 
1.  Uztariz,  who  published  his  valuable  work  in  1724,  contends,  that  in  money, 
plate,  and  jewels,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred  million.  Theor.,  &c.  c.  3. 
Campomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  remonstance  from  the  community  of  mer- 
chants in  Toledo  to  Philip  III.,  relates,  as  a  certain  proof  how  scarce  cash  had 
become,  that  persons  who  lent  money  received  a  third  of  the  sum  which  they 
advanced  as  interest  and  premium.     Educ.  Popul.  i.  417. 

Note  [190].  Page  375. 

The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  of  the  South  Sea  company 
conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-bello,  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
the  Assiento,  I  have  taken  from  Don  Dion.  Alccdo  y  Herrera,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionysio 
was  a  person  of  such  respectable  character  for  probity  and  discernment,  tliat 
his  testimony  in  any  point  would  be  of  much  weight ;  but  greater  credit  is 
due  to  it  in  this  case,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  which  he 
relates,  and  was  often  employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds 
which  he  describes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  representation,  being 
composed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  some  instances,  discover  a  portion 
of  the  acrimonious  spirit  natural  at  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  facts  is 
curious ;  and  even  English  authors  confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting 
both  that  various  frauds  were  practised  in  the  transactions  of  the  annual  ship, 
and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica,  and  other  British  colonics,  was 
become  enormously  great.  But  for  the  credit  of  tho  English  nation  it  may  be 
observed,  that  those  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  o' 
the  company,  but  as  the  dishonourable  arts  of  their  factors  and  agents.  The 
company  itself  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  the  Assiento  trade.  Many  o( 
its  servants  acquired  immense  fortunes,     Anderson  Chronol,  deduct,  ii.  38U. 

Note  [191].  Page  377. 

Several  facts  with  respect  to  the  institution,  the  progress,  and  the  effects  -^i 
this  company,  are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  English  readers.  Thov  jh 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  extends  four-hundred  miles  along  tiie 
coast,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  America,  it  was  so  much  neglected  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that  province;  and,  du -ing  six- 
teen years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  single  ship  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in 
Spain.  Noticias  de  Real  Campania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period 
Spain  must  have  been  supplied  almost  entirely  with  a  large  quantity  of  cacao, 
which  it  consumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of  the  company,  neither 
tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Caraccas  into  Spain.  Ibid.  p.  117. 
Since  the  commercial  operations  of  the  company,  begun  in  the  year  1731,  the 
importation  of  cacao  into  Spain  has  increased  amazingly.  During  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  1701,  the  number  of  fnnesas  of  cacao  (oanli  a  hundred  and 
ten  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas  was  64'?,21.'i.  During  ci^rhtncii  years  sub- 
•equent  to  1731,  tho  number  of  fanfgns  in\ported  was  869,247  ;  and  if  we  sujh 
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pose  the  importation  to  be  continued  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  re< 
mainder  of  thirty  years,  it  w'll  amount  to  1,448, 746 /an^cM,  which  is  an  increase 
of  805,53  l^an<g(u.  Id.  p.  48.  During  eight  years  subsequent  to  1756,  there 
have  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the  company  88,482  arrobat  (each  twenty, 
five  pounds)  of  tobacco  ;  and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,364.  Id.  161.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Noticias  de  Campania,  in  1765,  its  trade  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase.  During  five  years  subsequent  to  1769,  it  han  imported  179,156 
fanegas  of  cacao  into  Spain,  36,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75,496  hides,  and  221,432 
pesos  in  specie.  Campomanes,  ii.  162.  The  last  article  is  a  proof  of  the  grow> 
ing  wealth  of  the  colony.  It  receives  cash  from  Mexico  in  return  for  tJie  cacao, 
with  whicli  it  supplip<*  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to  Sppin,  or  lays  out  in 
purchasing  Europea.n  goods.  But,  besidtts  this,  the  most  explicit  evidence  is 
produced,  that  the  quantity  of  Cacao  raited  in  the  province  is  double  to  what 
it  yielded  in  1731  ;  the  number  of  its  live  stock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  in> 
habitants  much  augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  which  arises  wholly 
from  tithes,  has  increased  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand  pesos.  Notic.  p.  69. 
In  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  uf  cacao  imported  into 
Spain,  its  price  has  decreased  from  eighty  pesos  for  the  fanega  to  forty.  Ibid. 
61.  Since  the  nuolicatiun  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  learned  that  Guyana, 
including  all  the  extensive  provinces  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoc  the 
Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  are  added  to  the  countries  with  which  the 
company  of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  charters.  Real  Co- 
dula,  Nov.  19,  1776.  But  I  have  likewise  been  informed,  that  the  institution  of 
this  company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  it.  In  many  of  its  operations  the  illiberal  and  oppressive  spirit  of 
monopoly  is  still  conspicuous.  But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  neceg' 
aary  to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  this 
Work. 
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Note  [192].  Page  380. 

This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free  trade  with  any  o. 
her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remarkable,  as  to  merit  some  further  illus- 
tration. The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  for  the  province  of  Andalusia:  Alicant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia 
and  Murcia  ;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Aragon  ;  Santander,  for  Castile  ; 
Corugna,  for  Galicia  ;  and  Gijon,  for  Asturias.  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Popul. 
p.  41.  These  are  either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their  respective  districts,  or 
those  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  exportation  of  their  respective  produc- 
tions. The  following  facts  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  settle- 
ments to  which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free 
trade,  the  duties  collected  in  the  custom  house  at  the  Havanna  were  computed 
to  be  104,208  pesos  annually.  During  the  five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rose 
at  a  medium  to  308,000  pesos  a  year.  In  Yucatan  the  duties  have  arisen  from 
8000  to  15,000.  In  Hispaniola,  from  2500  to  5600.  In  Porto  Rico,  from  1200 
to  7000.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain  was 
reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000  pesos.     Educ.  Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 


Note  [193].  Page  382. 

The  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Campomanes,  Fiscal  del  real  Con- 
sao  y  Supremo  (an  officer  in  rank  and  power  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Attorney- 
General  in  England),  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  the  one 
entitled  Discurso  sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Industria  Popular ;  the  other,  Dis- 
curso  sobre  la  Education  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  Fomento  ;  the  f'jrnier 
published  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a  striking  proof  of  this. 
Almost  every  point  of  importance  with  respect  to  interior  police,  taxation, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  examined 
in  the  course  of  these  works ;  and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  th 
nations  most  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have  carried  on  thuir 
inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  those  various  subjects,  and 
a  more  perfect  freedom  from  vulgar  and  national  prejudices,  or  who  hare 
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united  more  hap^^ily  the  calm  researches  of  philosophy  with  the  ardent  zeal  of 
a  public  spirited  citizen.  These  books  are  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  it  is  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their  own  ideas, 
that  they  are  capable  of  relishing  an  author  whose  sentiments  are  so  liberal. 

Note  [194].  Paob  384. 

The  galoon  employed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  six  hundred  tons  to  which 
it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  I.  15,  is  commonly  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thousand  tons  burden.  The  ship  from  Acapulco,  taken  by  Lord  Anson, 
instead  of  the  500,000  pesos  permitted  by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,343  pesos, 
besides  uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pesos  more.    Anson's  Voy.  384 

Note  [195].  Paoe  384. 

The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the  rank  of  different  persona. 
Those  in  the  lowest  order  who  are  servants  or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate, 
or  one  shilling  ;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and  those  in  pubUc  olRce,  or 
who  hold  encomiendas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 
According  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchant  who  resided  long  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  the  bull  of  Cruzado  bore  a  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being 
then  sold  for  four  reals  at  the  lowest.  Hakluyt,  iii.  461.  The  price  seems  to 
have  varied  at  different  periods.  That  exacted  for  the  bulls  issued  in  the  last 
Predicacion  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  table,  which  will  g've  some  idea  of 
the  proportional  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and 
Peru. 

There  were  issued  for  New  Spain — 

Bulls  at  10  pesos  each  .----•-••  4 

at  2  pesos  each        --....--  22,601 

at  1  peso  each 164,220 

at  2  reals  each 2,462,500 


2,649,325 


For  Peru — 

at  16  pesos  4)  reals  each      ...-••••  3 

at  3  pesos  3  reals  each      -------  14,202 

at  1  peso  5*  reals  each         ----<--.  70,822 

at  4  reais  each         --------  410,325 

at !:  realB  each 668,601 


1,171,953 


Note  [196].  Page  385, 

As  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information  contained  in 
his  Theatro  Americano,  published  in  Mexico  A.  D.  1746,  was  accomptant-gene- 
ral  in  one  of  the  most  considerable  departments  of  the  royal  rovenue,  and  by  that 
means  had  access  to  proper  information,  his  testimony  with  respect  to  this  point 
merits  great  credit.  No  such  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanish  revenues  in  any 
psrt  of  America  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  English  language  ;  and  the 
particulars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers. 

From  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  published  every  two  years,  there  arises 

an  annual  revenue  in  pesos  .-.----  150,000 
Prom  the  duty  on  silver -        -  700,000 

850,000 
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Brought/orward  850,000 

From  the  duty  on  gold          ........  60,000 

From  tax  on  cards    .........  70,000 

From  tax  on  pulque,  a  drink  used  by  the  Indiani  ....  161,000 

From  tax  on  stamped  paper     .......  41,000 

From  ditto  on  ice         -....----  16,522 

From  ditto  on  leather       ........  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder     .....>•.  71,550 

From  ditto  on  salt --  32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechoachan  ..-•-•  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum           ........  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juegode  log  gallos          ......  21,100 

From  the  lialf  of  ecclesiastical  annata        .....  49,000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishoprics,  Sic.     ......  68,U0O 

Fro;..  lh<:  tribute  of  Indians      .......  650,000 

Fro...  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  sale  of  goods       .....  721,875 

Froiri  the  Almajorifasgo,  custom  house      .....  373,333 

From  ibe  mint               .........  3.S7,J00 


3,552,680 


Thip  sum  amounts  to  819,161  sterling/. ;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  profit  ac> 
crum '.'  i>om  the  sale  of  5000  quintals  of  quicksilver,  imported  from  the  niincw 
of  AJiiiii' :  'n,  in  Spain,  on  the  Kin  r's  account,  and  what  accrues  from  the  Jlvcna, 
and  no:",  other  taxes  which  Vil'd  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue 
in  new  i:>pain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million  pounds  sterling  uionej, 
Theat.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  amount?  at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  Pesos  in  Bilver 
annually,  and  to  5912  marks  of  gold.  Ibid.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the 
revenue  have  been  expir  med  in  the  course  of  the  history  ;  some  of  which 
there  was  no  occasion  o.' mentioning,  require  a  particular  illustration.  The 
riglit  to  the  tithes  in  tlie  New  World  is  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull 
ot"  Alexander  VI.  Ch'  rles  V.  appointed  them  to  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner:  One  fourth  'a  allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  another  fourth  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  othcers  of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half 
is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  these,  under  the  denomination  of 
loi  dos  J^ovenos  reales,  are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  constitute  "  branch  of  the 
royal  revenue.  The  other  seven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenanje  ot  tne 
parochial  clergy,  the  building  and  support  of  churches,  and  other  pious  uses, 
kecopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.     Ley,  23,  &c.     Avendano  Thesaur.  Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the  sale  of  goods.  In  Spain 
it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  In  America  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano,  Polit. 
Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  Almajorifasco,  or  custom  paid  in  America  on  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, may  amount  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit. 
xiv.     Ley,  i.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  \?-9. 

The  Avtria,  or  tax  paid  on  accour;/  ■  '  cori^ys  to  guard  the  ships  sailing  to 
and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  '.hen  Sir  Francis  D'ake  filled  the  New 
World  with  terror  by  his  expedition  c  th-j  South  Sea.  I*.  ?  lounts  to  two  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Aven.'^:.',  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Kecopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix. 
Ley,  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail  of  the  several  branches 
of  revenue  in  Peru  later  than  the  year  1614.  From  a  curious  manuscript  con- 
.aining  a  state  of  that  viceroyalty  in  all  .ts  departments,  presented  to  the  .Mar 
.,::i8  of  Montes-Claros  by  Fran.  Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant-gencral  in  the 
tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly  us  1  can  rom 
pute  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  states  his  accounts,  amounted 
in  ducats  at  4s.  1  Id.  to  2,372,768 

Expenses  of  government      -  .....  1,242,992 

Net  free  revenue     1,1 29,776 
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The  total  in  sterling  money  •--•...     £5S3J30ti 

ExpeniHtg  of  govermnent  .......  305^68 

Not  free  revenue       277,735 

But  several  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computation,  such  as  the 
duty  on  stamped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiastical  annata,  Sic,  bo  that  the  revenue 
of  Peru  may  be  well  supposed  equal  to  that  of  Mexico 

In  computing  the  expense  '>f  government  in  New  Spain,  I  may  take  that  of 
Peru  as  a  standard.  There  the  annual  establishment  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  administration  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenu<  collected,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  less  in  New  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  the  public  revenue  of 
Spain  fVom  America  and  the  Philippines,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
from  the  two  last  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 

Alcavalas  (Excise)  and  Aduanas  (Customs),  &c.  in  pesos  fuertes  -  2,500,000 

Duties  on  Gold  and  silver         ...--..  3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruzado 1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians      ....--..  2,000,000 

By  sale  of  quicksilver          ........  300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account,  and  sold  in  the  royal  ware- 
houses  --  300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  small  duties          ...  1,000,000 

Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de  la  Plata  for  each  mark  300,000 
From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coasting  trade  from  province 

to  province 500,000 

Assiento  of  Negroes          ........  200,000 

From  the  trade  ofMalhe,  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopolized 

by  the  Jesuits 500,000 

From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that  order  ...  400,000 

Total    12,000,000 

Total  in  sterling  money   £2,700,000 

Deduct  half,  as  the  expense  of  administration,  and  there  remams 
not  free  revenue  -. £1,350,000 

^ 

Note  [197].  Page  385. 

An  author  long  conversant  in  commercial  speculation  has  computed,  that 
from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone  the  king  receives  annually,  as  his  iiilh,  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Harris,  Collect,  of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164.  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  must  be  ten  millions 
81  rling  ;  a  sum  so  oxorbit.-<nt,  and  so  little  corresponding  with  all  accounts  ot 
the  annual  importation  fron.  America,  that  the  information  or  which  it  is 
Rounded  must  evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Campomanes,  the  total 
proauct  of  the  American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pesos, 
which,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  peso,  amounts  to  7,425,000/.  sterling,  the 
king's  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would  be  1,485,000/.  But 
from  this  sum  muiitb«  deducted  what  is  lost  by  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  the 
fi."  h  due  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  administration.  Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  note.  Both  these  sums  aro 
eonsidorable. 

Note  [198J.  P.  ie  385. 

AcooRDiNQ  to  Bern,  de  UUoa,  all  for'^ign  goods  exported  from  Spain  to 
America  pay  duties  of  various  kinds,  nmounting  in  all  to  more  than  25  per 
cent.  As  most  of  the  goods  v,  ah  which  Spain  supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign, 
such   a   tax   upon   a  trade   so  extensive   n-.ust  yield  a  considerable   rovenuo 
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Retablii.  de  Manuf.  et  du  Commerce  d'Eap.  p.  150.  He  computet  the  value 
of  goods  exported  annually  from  Spain  to  America  to  be  about  two  milliona 
and  a  half  sterling,  p.  97. 


NoTi  [199J.  Paqi  386. 

Thi  Marquia  de  Serralvo,  according  to  Gage,  by  a  monopoly  of  lalt,  and  by 
embarking  deeply  in  the  Manilla  trade,  as  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained 
annually  a  million  of  ducata.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the  Conde  Olivaros,  and  his  creatures,  a  pro. 
longation  of  his  government,  p.  61.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  con» 
tinned  in  office  from  1624  to  1635,  double  the  usual  time. 
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4073SAVM,  an  embsMy  tent  to  that  country 

by  Joliii  II.  king  ol'  PtirtuKil,  41. 
AtapuUu,  llie  iiatiiru  ol'  thu  trade  carried  on  from 
tiieiice  to  Manilla,  liKi.    Amount  nf  ttie  truu- 
sure  on  board  tli«  ship  taken  by  Lord  Anion, 
S33. 
teo$ta,  hlH  m«lhnd  of  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  In  the  old  am'  new  conti- 
nents, 4U3. 
Adatr,  \m  account  of  the  revengefUl  temper  of 

the  native  Anivrlcaiis,  478. 
Adatuon,  hla  jnHiit)i:nil(in  of  Hanno'i  account  of 

the  African  leas,  449. 
Africa,  the  we«t«rn  coaat  of,  Aral  explored  by 
order  of  John  I.  kliiK  of  Portugal,  34.  Is  dis- 
covered from  Caiie  Non  to  Bojador,  33.  Cnpe 
Bojador  doubled,  '.16.  The  counlriea  south- 
ward of  the  river  Senegal  diRcovered,  39.  t'a|ie 
of  GiknI  Hope  seen  by  Bartholomew  Uia^,  4U. 
Causes  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Lllnmte 
there,  133.  Ignorance  of  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers concerning,  449  Expedition  to  the  coast 
or,  394. 
Agriculture,  the  state  of,  among  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, 138.  Two  principal  causes  of  the  de- 
fects ot,  161. 
Aguado,  is  setit  to  Hispaniola,  as  a  commiasloner 

to  inspect  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  73. 
AguiUr,  Jcrom  de,  is  relieved  from  a  long  cnpti' 
vity  niii'iiis  the  Indians  at  Cozumel  hy  t'ur- 
nandi)  'hhih,  201. 
Albuqueriiur,  Kiidrigo,  his  barharnus  treatment 

of  the  Indiana  of  Hispaniola,  IU8. 
AUaoata,  in  the  Spanish  Customs,  the  terms  ex- 
plained, .^34. 
Alexander  the  Oreat,  his  political  character.  33. 
His  motive  in  fniiiiding  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
ib.  His  discoveries  in  India,  ib. 
Alnander,  VI.  Po|)e,  grants  to  I'erdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Castile  the  right  of  all  their  western 
discov(:ri»:S,  63.  Sends  missionaries  with  Co- 
lumbus on  his  second  voyage,  ib. 
Almagro,  Dii'go  ite,  his  birth  and  character,  363. 
Associates  with  Pizarro  and  De  Lnque  in  a 
voyage  of  disuivery,  ib.  His  unsuccessful 
attempts,  363.  Is  neglected  by  Pizarro  in  his 
Spanish  negotiation,  %5.  Is  reconciled  to  him, 
966.  Brings  reinforcements  to  Pizarro  at  Peru, 
374.  Beginnins  of  dissensions  between  him 
and  Pi7,arro,  380.  Invades  Chili,  381.  Is 
created  governor  of  Chili,  and  marches  to 
Cuzco,  383.  Seizes  Cuzto  out  of  the  hands  of 
Pizarrr),  384.  Defeats  Alvarado,  and  takes 
him  prisoner,  ib.  Is  deceived  by  the  artful 
negotiation.s  of  Prancls  Pizarro,  385.  Is  de- 
feated by  tin-  Pizarros,  386.  Is  taken  prisoner, 
387  Is  tried  and  condemned,  ib.  Is  put  to 
death,  ib. 

— ■ ,  the  son,  affords  reftige  to  his  fiither's 

followers  at  Lima,  391.  His  character,  ib. 
Heads  a  conspiracy  neainst  Francis  Pizarro, 
993.  Pizarro  assns-sinated,  ib.  Is  acknow- 
ledged as  his  sue  essor,  ib.  His  precarious 
situation,  303.  la  defeated  by  Vnca  de  Castro, 
904.  Is  betrayed  nnil  executed,  ib. 
/Ilmajorifaxtfo,  in  the  Spanish  American  Cus- 
toms, the  amount  of.  534. 


Alvarado,  Alonzo,  It  sent  fVoin  Lima  by  Vranc  S 
Pizarro  with  a  htidy  of  Spaniards  to  relieve 
his  brotheis  at  Cuzco,  384.  Is  taken  prisoner 
by  AInmgro,  ib.     Ills  esea|ie,  38.5. 

,  Pedro  de,  Is  left  by  t.'ories  to  command 

at  Mexico,  while  he  inarclied  against  NarvMS 
331.  He  is  besieged  by  the  Mexicans,  233. 
His  imprudent  conduct,  334.  His  expedition 
to  Quito  In  Peru,  979. 

Amaiuns,  a  coiniiiuiilty  of,  said  to  exiit  In  South 
America,  by  Francis  Urellana,  390. 

America,  the  c(uitlncnt  of.  discovered  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  76.  How  It  obtained  this 
name,  81.  Ferdinand  of  Castile  nominates 
two  governmoiiis  In,  08.  The  proposiUona 
offered  to  the  natives,  90.  Ill  reception  of 
Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  among  them,  Ih.  The 
Soutli  Sea  discovered  by  Balboa,  IU4.  Rio  de 
Plata  discovered,  <08.  Tlie  natives  of,  Inju- 
riously treated  by  the  Spaniards,  117.  Tbs 
vast  extent  ol,  133.  The  grand  ohjects  it  pre- 
sented to  view,  ib.  The  circumstancea  of, 
favouinble  for  commerce  and  civilization,  ib 
The  climates  of,  134.  Various  causes  of  the 
peculiarity  of  iu  climates,  135.  lu  rude  and 
uncultivated  stale  when  first  discovered,  136. 
Its  animals,  137.  Its  insects  and  reptiles,  138. 
Birds,  ib.  General  account  of  its  soil,  139. 
Inquiry  into  the  first  (lopulation  of,  ib.  Could 
not  be  peopled  by  civilized  nations,  133.  The 
northern  extremity  ot,  contiguous  to  Asia,  133. 
Probably  peopled  by  Asiatics,  137.  Condition 
and  character  of  the  native  iiihnbitanta  in- 
quired into,  ib.  Were  more  rude  than  the 
natives  of  any  other  known  parts  of  the  earth, 
ib.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  excepted, 
138.  The  first  discoverers  incn liable  of  a  judi- 
cious speculative  examination,  in  The  various 
systems  of  philosophers  respecting  the  natives, 
1.39.  Method  observed  in  the  present  review 
of  their  bodily  constitution  and  circumstances, 
140.  The  venereal  discHs>e  derived  from  this 
part  of  the  world,  148.  Why  so  thinly  inha- 
faited,  161.  The  country  dtniopulated  by  con- 
tinual wars,  174.  Causes  of  the  depopulation 
of,  traced,  347.  This  dejinpulation  not  the 
result  of  any  intentional  system  of  policy,  348. 
Nor  the  result  of  religion,  34!i.  Number  ot 
Indian  natives  still  remaining  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  350.  All  the  Spanish  dominions  there 
subjected  to  two  viceroys,  331.  Its  third  vice- 
royalty  lately  established,  ib.  Cause  of  tlie 
extreme  coldness  toward  the  southern  extre- 
mitv  of',  464.  The  natural  uncuhivalcd  state 
of  the  country  described,  463.  Bones  of  large 
extinct  species  of  animals  discovered  under 
ground  neiir  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  ib.  Why 
European  nniuials  rtegencrsite  there,  466.  Sup 
posed  to  have  undetgoiie  a  convulsive  separa- 
tion froi  I  Asia,  467.  The  vicinity  of  the  two 
continci.ls  of  Asia  and  America  clearly  ascer- 
tained, 46,'',  469, 4/0.  See  Mexico,  Peru,  Ggrtct, 
Pizarro,  Cabot,  &c. 

,  North,  project  of  settling  there,  396. 

First  expedition  to,  fails,  397.  A  second  expe- 
dition to,  ends  disastrouhiy,  ih.  Plan  of  settling 
there  resumed  without  effect,  ih.    The  coasi 
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divided  Into  two  parM,  tflH.  Cliarti'ia 
■ranted  lu  two  C(iiii|iutU(n  I'ur  MailliiK  cohiiilua 
In,  tb,  Einlgraiioiis  i'runi  l''.(i)|luiid  to,  i'M. 
See  Ooloniet,  AVu  England,  yirginia,  tic. 
Smcricant,  nallvv,  In  sJuanlin  America,  their 
bodiiy  cuiiMtitulixii  and  complttxiun,  UU,  141. 
Their  itrerigth  and  abilitlei,  141,  MS.  Their 
Iririoniibilily  with  rrgurd  to  their  women,  143. 
No  delormitioi  In  tljiir  frame,  14t,  Thia  clr- 
curnalunco  acciiunteit  for,  ili  Ur.irorinity  of 
their  colour,  145.  Aprcuiiar  iuceof,deicri!"'d, 
14U.  Tlio  lOaqiiiinauz,  lb.  i'uiagonlani,  147. 
The  exlNience  of  Pata^onian  giu  i  hh  yet  remain- 
ing to  oe  decided,  ib.  I'iielr  dliit'.wa,  14S.  The 
venereal  disease  pvcutmriy  tlielrs,  lb.  Tire 
powers  and  quallUes  uf  ilielr  minds,  1411.  Are 
only  suliclloua  to  lupplv  immediate  wonts,  lb. 
The  art  of  computati<  n  scarcely  known  to 
them,  150.  Have  no  ikiistraci  ideas,  lb.  The 
North  Americana  mui  .  more  liiieuigeni  tlian 
UlOM  of  the  South,  Ul.  Their  aversion  to 
labour,  153.  Thoir  social  stuti,  Doniwilc 
union,  153.  The  women,  lb.  elr  women 
not  prollflc,  154.  Their  parental  uilectlon  and 
filial  duty,  l^.?.  Their  modes  of  eubslstenrt 
156,  Fishinii,  >l>  HunUng,  15/.  Aiiricultui 
158.  The  van  'ibjects  of  their  culture, 
Two  prlncipul  -o's  of  the  defects  of  llicir 
igricultut !,  159.  I  liuir  want  of  tame  animals, 
lb.  Thel,-  want  of  useful  metals,  itl^i.  Their 
political  iripiitutlons,  1(31.  Were  livided  into 
amaii  indepcudcnl  coinmun'Ut  ,  Unac- 

quainted wUh.theidi'aofpr</perty,  lL.x^  Their 
high  sense  uf  eiinulity  anc  independence,  lb. 
Their  ideas  of  subordination  imperfer.t,  lb,  To 
what  tribes  tiieke  descriptions  apply,  163. 
Some  exceptions,  104.  Fl')rida,  lb.  The 
Natchez,  ili.  Tho  islands,  Hi,<  In  Bogota,  it- 
Inquiry  into  the  cauHCS  of  tiiese  Irrr'gularlti'is, 
U).  Their  art  of  war,  167.  Their  motives  to 
hr«(iliiy,  lb.  Cauaes  of  their  furocity,  lb. 
I'rrh'inity  of  their  anlmoaiti'"!,  168.  Their 
ni.Miei.  Ill  (ciiulu  I.I  'f,  war,  ib.  Are  no!  Jcstitute 
of  courage  and  'oili'.wi'v  IQb.  I'lCiipabie  of 
military  discipline,  l'».  TlicW  treaiiiunt  of 
prisoners,  ib.  Tl  cir  lortitude  under  tortur<>, 
171.  Never  eat  human  flesh  but  to  gratify  i  - 
venge,  173.  How  the  South  Americand  treated 
their  prisoners,  ib.    Their  military  i;ducation, 

173.  Strange  method  of  chuo.'ing  a  captain 
•monf  the  Indians  on  the  hanks  of  the  Orinoco, 
Ib.    Their  numbers  wasted  by  continual  wars, 

174.  Their  tribes  now  recruit  tlieir  numbers 
by  adopting  prisoners,  ib.  Are  never  formida- 
ble in  war  to  more  polished  nations,  175.  I'heir 
arts,  dress,  and  ornaments,  lb  Their  habita- 
tions, 176.  Their  arms,  178.  Their  domestic 
utensils,  ib.  Construction  of  their  canoes,  ib. 
The  listlessness  with  whicn  tney  apply  to  la- 
bour, 179.  Their  religion,  lb.  Some  tribes 
a'ltogether  destitute  of  any,  180.  Remarkable 
diversity  in  theii  religious  notions,  181,  Their 
ideas  of  the  inimnrtality  of  the  soul.  183.  Their 
modes  of  burial,  184.    Why  Ihcif  physicians 

Sretend  to  be  conjurors,  ib.  I'iicir  love  of 
anting,  185.  Their  Inimodemte  passion  for 
gainint;,  187.  Are  extremely  addicted  to  drunk- 
enness, Ib.  Put  their  aged  and  Incurable  to 
death.  189.  General  estimate  of  their  charac- 
ter, Ib.  Their  intellectual  powers,  ib.  Their 
political  talents,  190.  Powers  of  aifectinn,  191. 
Hardness  of  heart,  ib.  Their  insensibility,  ib. 
Taciturnity,  193.  Their  cunning,  ib.  Their 
▼irtues,  193.  Their  spirit  of  Independence,  ib. 
Fortitude,  ib.  Atiar.iunent  to  their  commu- 
nity, Ib.  Their  satisfaction  with  their  own 
copditlon,  194.  General  caution  with  respect 
to  this  inquiry,  ib.  Two  distinguishable  classes, 
195.  Exceptions  as  to  their  character,  196. 
An  antipathy  industriously  encouraged  be- 
tween them  and  the  Negroes  In  America,  by 
the  Spaniards,  358.    Their  present  condition, 


ib.  Howtaied,ib.  Buted  service*  dcmandol 
from  them,  lb.  Mode  uf  exacting  these  ser- 
vices, 351).  How  governed,  ib.  Protector  of 
the  Indians,  his  function,  Ib.  Iteasons  wby 
so  small  a  progress  Is  made  In  tlicir  >  onvenion, 
364.  Their  characteristic  features  described, 
470  liiatancva  of  tluir  persevering  speed, 
471.  ' 

Amerigo,  Vespucci,  publishes  the  first  written 
account  of  the  New  World,  and  hence  gave 
name  to  America,  81.  His  claim  as  a  disco- 
verer examined,  458. 

Anaeoana.  a  fciualu  caziqiie  of  HIspiuiiola,  her 
base  and  cruel  usage  by  the  ^i.uniuids,  93,  94. 

Attdeg,  stuirvndous  height  and  extent  of  that 
range  of  mountains,  133.  Their  lieight  com- 
pared witii  otli(!r  inountains,  461  Gonzalo 
Pizarro's  remarkalilu  expedition  over,  380. 

Animala,  large,  very  lew  tbund  in  America  at  its 
first  discovery,  138. 

Jincitntt,  cause  of  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of 
navigation  among  them,  18.  Tlieir  geogtapbi- 
cal  knowledge  exuemely  confined,  449. 

ArabianM,  peculiarly  attached  to  itie  study  of 
Geography,  S8 

Argonauts,  the  expedition  of,  why  so  famous 
among  the  Greeks,  31 

Arithmetic,  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hardly 
known  to  the  natit  o  Americans,  150 

Ascolino,  Father,  ins  extraordinary  miaion  to 
the  Prince  of  the  Tartars,  30. 

Asiatic  discoveries  made  by  the  Russians,  135 

Aaiiento  trade,  the  nature  of,  explained,  374. 
The  frauds  in,  and  how  put  an  end  to,  375. 

Atahualpa,  is  left  by  his  father  Huascar  iiis  suc- 
cessor in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  369.  Det'eals 
his  brother  Huascar,  and  usurps  the  empire  uf 
i'erUiib.  Sends  presents  to  Pizarro,  370.  Vlsiis 
Pi.^arro,  373,  Is  pertldiously  seized  by  him, 
373.  Agrees  witli  Pizarro  on  a  ransom,  ib 
Is  refused  his  liberty,  375.  His  behaviour  dur- 
ing his  continement,  376.  A  form  of  trial  be- 
stowed on  him,  ib.  Is  put  to  death,  377.  Com- 
parison of  authc  ntiea  relating  to  liiti  transac- 
tions with,  and  U''.itment  by  Pizarro,  497. 

Audience  ot  New  Spain,  board  of,  established  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,,  359.  Courts  of,  their 
jurisdiction,  353. 

Aueria,  a  Spanish  tax  for  convoy  to  ar.i*  from 
America,  when  first  imposed,  534.    lui  rate,  ib. 

Aiores,  those  islands  discovered  by  the  Porta- 
gueie,  38. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Vir- 
ginia, 434.  Forces  the  governor  and  council 
there  to  fly,  ib.  They  apply  ^o  England  for 
succour,  435.  His  death  terminates  Uie  rebel- 
lion, ib. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nugnez  de,  settle-  a  colony  at 
Santa  Maria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  100.  Re 
ccives  intelligence  of  the  rich  counuy  of  Peru, 
103.  HiM  character,  103.  Marches  across  the 
isthmus,  101.  Discovers  the  Southern  Ocean, 
ib.  Returns,  105.  Is  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand by  the  appointment  of  Pedrarias  Davila, 
lb.  Is  Ilii'Sd  by  Pedrarias  for  former  transac- 
tions, 106.  Is  appointed  lieutenant-gnvernor 
of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  and  marries 
Pfedrarias's  daughter,  106, 107.  Is  arrested  and 
put  to  death  by  Pedrarias,  107, 

Aari,  Jesuits',  a  production  peculiar  to  Peru, 366 

Barrere,  his  description  of  tlie  construction  oi 
Indian  houses,  483. 

Behaim.  Martin,  the  honour  of  having  discovered 
America  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  some  Ger 
man  authors,  455.  Account  of  him  and  hit 
family,  ib. 

Behring  and  Tschirikow,  Russian  navigators, 
Ihouirlit  to  have  discovered  the  north-west 
extremity  of  America  from  the  eastward,  135 
Uncertainty  of  their  accounts,  467. 

Benalcaiar,  governor  of  St.  Michttel,  reduces 
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the  kingdom  of  Quito,  978,  t7V.  b  deprived 
ol  his  couiiuaiiil  liy  Puarru,  !Mt. 

Bnjamiit,  Uiu  Jew  ul'  'I'udela,  hia  extraufdlnary 
Iravula,  M. 

llfrHuiiUm,  instance  of  the  bravery  uf  the  Carib- 
bi.'e*  luuniiuiied  by  him,  404. 

Bttk*ncaurt,  John  de,  a  Norman  baron,  conquers 
and  (MNHHWies  llMt  Canary  islands,  JCi. 

Birdt,  an  account  of  thoae  natural  to  America, 
l-».  Thi-  Higlit  o(.  ollen  alrelch  to  an  inuiiciiHi' 
diHlauee  Ifini  lana,  4&I. 

Bogota,  In  /Vinerica,  some  account  of  the  Inha- 
bitanls  of,  165,  Causes  of  their  tame  submis- 
sion to  tJie  Spaniards,  166.  Their  religious 
dnctiinesaiid  ritea,  ItM. 

Uojador,  Cape,  tliu  drat  discovery  of,  35.  Is 
doubled  by  llie  PortugueM  discoverers,  36. 

Boa»u,  Ills  account  of  the  American  war  song, 
47U. 

BovaUilla,  Francis  de,  it  sent  to  Ilitpaniola  lo 
inquire  inln  the  conduct  of  Oolumbus,  83. 
Sendii  Columbus  liome  in  Irons,  83, 84.  Is  de- 
graded, 85. 

Bougainville,  his  delence  of  the  Perlpiua  of 
llanno,  448. 

Bouguer,  M.,  his  character  of  the  native  Peru- 
vians, 473. 

Braiil,  the  coast  of,  discovered  by  Alvarez  Ca- 
bral,  82.    Ueiiiarks  on  the  cliniale  of,  463. 

Bridges,  Peruvian,  described,  508. 

Buenot  Jiyret,  in  South  America,  some  account 
of  that  prnviiicu,  344. 

BmIU,  papal,  ul  no  f(<rce  In  Spanish  America, 
before  examined  and  approved  by  the  royal 
council  of  the  Indies,  361.    See  Criuado. 

Buriai  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  184. 

Cabot,  Glovanui,  is  appointed  to  command  tlie 
first  expedition  to  explore  unknown  countries, 

390.  Knilmrka  with  his  son  at  Bristol,  ib 
Discovers  Newfoundland,  ib.  Returns  to  Eng- 
land, ib.  Nu  advantage  is  derived  from  his 
discoveries,  ib.     Tlie  sclicine  is  nh».!!dr;.-^, 

391.  lie  Is  aunoi"*'^  governor  of  a  company 
of  mercnaiil  adveuturera,  for  whom  he  obtains 
a  charier,  303. 

,  .Sebastian,  sails  on  an  expedition  to  South 

America,  'Mi.  Visits  Brosil,  and  touclies  at 
Hispaiiiula  and  Puerto  Rico,  ib.  His  voyage 
extends  tlie  sphere  of  English  navigation,  and 
proves  tile  ineaiis  of  opening  an  Intercourse 
with  the  Archipelago,  and  some  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  ib. 

Cabral,  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese  commander,  dis- 
covers the  coast  of  Brasil,  82. 

Cacao,  the  best  In  quality,  produced  In  the  Spanish 
American  colon'es,  368.  The  preparation  of 
chocolate  from,  derived  from  tlie  Mexicans, 
376. 

Cadiz,  the  galeons  and  flnta  removed  thither  from 
Seville,  372. 

California,  the  peninsula  of,  discovered  by  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  2fiO.  The  true  state  of  this 
country  long  unknown,  341.  Why  depreciated 
by  the  Jesuits,  ib.  Favourable  account  of, 
given  by  Don  Joseph  Galvez,  ib. 

Californtant,  the  character  of,  by  P.  Vencgos, 
474. 

Oampeathy,  discovered  by  Cordova,  who  la  re- 
puW«>l  by  tlie  natives,  119 

CamnomaRFS,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  character  nf 
bis  political  and  commercial  writings,  522. 
Hia  account  of  the  produce  of  the  Spanish 
American  mines,  525. 

Canary  islnrds,  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  33.  Are  conquered  by  John  de 
Bethcncoiirt,  ib. 

Cannibals,  ni<  (leople  ever  found  to  eat  human 
flesh  for  subsistence,  though  often  for  revenge, 
172.  4(«. 

Canoes,  American  the  construction  of,  described, 
178 
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Caraecas,  esublishineni  of  the  company  inuHna 

Iu  that  coast,  ,t77.    Uruwtli  ol  ilietiad*    u41. 
CariObee  Islands,  discovered  by  (  ulumbus  In  tito 

second  voyage,  66, 
CarMees,  ilieii  spirit  peculiarly  herea,  lOS 
Tlieir  character,  by  M.  de  Clianvalnn,  474. 
Probable  conjecture  as  lo  the  iitilnciion  In 
character  bi.tween  thcoa  and  nu  nauvt*  of 
the  larger  Ulunils,  485. 
Carfini,  hin  i-xiru(irdlnary  mission  to  the  Pniiee 

ol  I  ho  Tartars,  'JO. 
C'u>  ihagena,  Uie  harbour  o',  the  safest  and  best 
Kirillied  of  any  In  all  the  t-panish  Americau 
dominions,  345 
CarUafinians,  state  of  eommerr>  iiid  navl);ation 
amoiiij,  au.    The  famous  voyages  of  Houuo 
and  llimlloo,  ib. 
dartujal,  l'*ranclsco  de,  contributes  to  Vaca  dc 
Castro's   victory  over  young  Alinagro,  8U4. 
Encourages  (ionzalo  Pl'/.arro  in  aiiniiine   II  • 
governmeni  of  Peru,  :UIU     Advmes  I'izarro  u, 
assume  the  soveicigniv  of  the  cuuiiiry,  :iU2. 
Is  siuzed  by  Gawa,  and  executed,  3U8. 
Castillo,  Bernal  Diaz  del,  chaiiiiier  of  hia  llli, 
toria  Verdadera  de  la  Ooiuiulsia  de  la  Nueva 
Espngiia,  4H6. 
Oenteno,  Diego,  revolts  from  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to 
the  viceroy  of  Peru,  301.    Is  defeated  by  Car- 
vajal,  and  secretes  himself  in   a  cave,  30S. 
Sallies  out,  and  seizes  Cuzco,  :I06,  :I07.     Is 
reduced   by  Pixarro,  307.      Is  employed   by 
Gasca  to  make  discoveries  In  the  re  gions  about 
the  river  Plata,  :)I0. 
CAancelour,  Richaid,  sails  In  searcli  of  a  north- 
west passace,  303.    The  fleet  Is  scattered  In  a 
atorm,  ib.    He  enters  tlie  While  riea,  and  win- 
ters at  Archangel,  ib.    Visits  Moscow,  a  dis- 
tance of  1200  miles,  and  delivers  a  letter  lo  the 
czar,  ib.     Is  the  means  of  opening  a  trade 
with  Russia,  lb.      la  empowered   by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  negotiate  with  the  czir  In  her 
name,  ib. 
CianvrJon,  M.de,  his  character  of  the  native 

Curlbbejs,  474. 
Ckapetones,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonleo, 

wno  thus  distinguished,  356. 
Ckarlcs  III,,  king  nf  Spain,  cstablJHhes  packet 
boats  between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  378, 
Allows  free  trade  lo  the  Windward  islands,  ib. 
Grants  the  colonies  a  free  trade  wiih  each 
otiier,  380. 

v.,  Emptror,  sends IMerigo  do  Figueroa 

to  llispaniola,  as  Chief  Judge,  lo  regulate  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  113.  Causes  this 
subject  to  be  debated  before  him,  115.  Equips 
a  squadron  at  the  soiicilation  nf  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  253.  Resigns  his  claim  on  the  Mo- 
luccas to  the  Portuguese,  255.  Appoints Corlea 
governor  of  New  Spain,  256.  Rewards  him 
on  coming  home,  259.  Establishes  a  board 
called  tlie  Audience  of  New  Spain,  Ib.  Hia 
consultations  on  American  affairs,  294.  EUA- 
blishes  new  regulations,  206. 
Chesapcak,  See  yirginia. 
Chili,  is  invaded  by  Aimagro,  281.  IIow  sub- 
jected  by  the  Spai'iards,  342.  Excel'ence  ot 
its  climate  and  soil,  Ib.  Cause  of  .u  being 
neglected,  3-13.  Prospect  of  lla  Impnivemen^ 
ib. 
Chiquitos,  political  state  of    hat  peope,  fVom 

Fernandez,  478. 
Chocolate,  the  use  of,  derived  from  the  .Veiicona, 

376. 
Cholula,  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with 
some  account  of  the  town,  217.  A  conspiracy 
atiainsl  Cortes  discovered,  and  tlie  inhabltanta 
destroyed,  ib. 
Oiurch  government,  sentiments  respecting,  at 
the  Reformation,  427.  Rcllirlotis  persecution 
in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Eliza- 
belli,  426.  Intolerant  spirit  of  the  church,  489. 
Separation  of  tlie  Puritani  from  the  rhurcb, 
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,    lb.    lliey  «•  reduMd  Into  an  «cclwianical  \ 

-   qrMem  by  Bobert  Brown,  a  popular  declainier, 

'°  and  adopt  tlie  name  of  BrownlM,  430.  Take 
leftige  in  Holland,  431.     Remove  thence  to 

'    America,  433.     Cbureh  government  ia  eMa- 

*  MUhed  in  MaiwuiliiM^ua  Bay.  439.  lu  iutnle- 
raiice,  tb.  The  Intolerance  oi  Laud  incteatea 
the  emlgratioiM  ftom  Enfland,  436. 

deen,  Iniiance  of  hla  Ignorance  in  geography, 
490. 

Obtaloa,  political  itale  of  the  people  there,  478. 
Their  mode  of  living,  481.  Are  destitute  of 
all  religion,  483.  Exuaoidinary  large  grain  of 
gold  found  tliere,  900. 

dneguiUa,  in  the  provtiice  of  Sonora,  :ate  dia- 
eoveriei  of  rich  mines  made  there  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 34a  Probable  effects  of  thesn  disco- 
veries, 341. 

Ctaeigera,  M.,seTeral  of  Us  objections  answered, 
9187910. 

ObsMiU  VI.,  Pope,  erects  the  Canary  islands  into 
•  klngduoi,  33. 

CUmattt,  influenced  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
194.  Theii  operation  un  mankind,  109.  In- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  the  different  degrees  of 
neat  in,  463. 

Otfhineal,  an  important  production,  almos*  pe- 
eidinr  to  New  Spain,  308. 

Olid,  extraordinary  predominance  o^  in  the  cli- 
mate of  America,  134.  Causes  of  this  pecu- 
Uarity,  135. 

CMaaiM,  English  American,  project  of  settling 
them,  396.    Two  expeditions  fail,  397.    The 

.  first  colony  csutblisiied  in  Virginia,  SOa  In 
danger  of  perishing  by  ftuniue:  It  returns  to 
England,  'iB9.  A  second  attempt  made  to 
settle  there,  but  the  cok>ny  perishes  by  famine, 
400.  The  acheme  of  settling  there  is  aban- 
doned, ib.  Circumstances  In  tlie  reign  of  Eli- 
sabeth unfhvourabte  to  colouizatiou,  401.  The 
leigii  of  James  fttvourable  to  the  establishment 
of  coloiiiea,  Ib.  James  divides  the  coast  of 
America  into  two  parts ;  the  one  called  the  first 
or  south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  utiier  the 
weetAid  or  north  colony,  403.  He  grants  char- 
ten  to  two  companies  for  thr  gnvernmenl  uf 
tbom,  lb.  Tenor  and  defects  of  those  charters, 
40::.  Under  these  charters  the  settlements  of 
the  English  in  Virginia  and  New  England  were 
•siabhiihed,  ib.  Capt  Newport  sails  fh>m 
England  for  Virginia,  and  discovers  the  Chesa- 
peak,  404.  Sails  up  James  river,  and  founds 
a  settlement  in  Jamestown,  ib.  Its  bad  ad- 
ministration, ib.  It  is  annoyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  suffbrs  rinm  scarcity  and  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  dim  tie,  405.  Seasonable  succours  are 
aent  fVitm  England,  406.  A  survey  of  the 
count/ 1  IS  undertaken ,  ib.  The  colony  depends 
Ibr  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  fVom  tlie 
natives,  407.  A  change  is  made  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  company,  and  a  new  charter  is 
K anted  with  more  ample  privileges,  Ib.  Lord 
alaware  In  appointed  governor  of  the  colony, 
Ib.  Anarchy  prevails  there,  40R.  It  is  almost 
■educed  by  <ainiiie,  Ib.  Lord  Delaware  arrives, 
and  by  his  wise  administration  restores  order 
and  discipline,  409.  His  health  obliges  him  to 
return  to  Rngland,  and  he  Is  superaeded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  who  estaUishes  martial  law. 
ib.  A  new  charter  is  Issued  to  the  colony,  and 
new  privileges  are  granted,  410.  Cultivation 
of  the  land  is  promoted,  and  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  natives,  ib.  The  land  in  Virginia 
becomes  pnineity.  411.  The  culture  of  tobacco 
ia  introduced,  and  its  pemiciuuscdnsequences, 
ib.  The  company  In  England  send  out  a 
number  of  young  women  to  induce  the  cnlo- 
nlsts  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  Industry, 
Alt.  Neirmps  are  flrst  introduced,  ib.  A 
n'A'  constituiioii  is  given  to  the  colony,  ib.  A 
■riieral  ninesacreof  the  Ertllsh  Is  planned  by 
im  Indians,  and  executed  in  roost  of  the  set- 


tlements, 414.    A  Moody  war  Is  eommaneed 
with  the  Indians,  and  neither  old  nor  young 
are  spared,  ib.    The  settlemenu  extend,  and 
Industry  revives,  415.    Ool'ects  In  the  flrst  con- 
stitution of  the  cokmles,  417.    King  Charles's 
arbiuary  government  uf  them,  418.    He  giants 
them  new  pilvlleges,  410.  They  flourish  under 
the  new  government,  430.    The  colonisis  re- 
main attached  to  the  royal  cause,  whI  parlla^ 
mem  makes  war  on  Virginia,  which  is  obligMi 
to  acknowledge  the  Commonwealth,  490, 431. 
Restraints  are  laid  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
491.    The  colonisu  are  dissatisfied  with  tbcw 
restrainu,  Ib.    Aro  the  first  to  acknowitdn 
Charlea  II.,  but  their  loyalty  is  ill  rewardedVib. 
Bestrainta  on  their  commerce  further  extended 
by  the  navigation  act,  439.    Eflecu  of  the  act, 
433.  Colonbta  remonstrate  against  it,  ib.  Tlie 
colony  of  Virginia  Is  attacked  by  tlie  Indiana, 
ib.    Discontents  are  produced  by  the  grants  oi 
la.id  by  the  crown,  ib.    A  colony  is  establiihed 
at  New  Plymouth  in  New  England,  433.   Piaa 
of  ita  government,  ib.    A  grand  council  Is  ap- 
pointed, 433.    A  new  colony  is  projected,  lb. 
Settles  at  Massachuaetu  Bay,  434.    The  char 
ter  of  the  company  In  England  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  colonies,  they  extend  in  conae- 
quence  of  It,  438.    The  colonists  increase,  437. 
New  settlers  arrive,  439.    Sectaries  settle  in 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  440.    Theologi- 
cal contests  give  rise  to  a  colony  at  Connecticut, 
441.    Emigrants  from  Massachusetts  Bay  settle 
there,  ib.    Settlements  are  formed  in  the  pro- 
vintiea  of  New-Hampshire  and   Maine,  ib. 
state  of  the  colonies  at  the  Kevolution,444, 
Are  exempted  trom  certain  duties,  445.    Eater 
into  a  league  of  confederacy,  ib.    Aasune  tlie 
rightof  coining,  446.    Are  patronized  by  Crom- 
well, who  proposes  to  transport  them  to  Ja- 
maica, ib.    They  decline  his  ofl'er,  447.  See 
M'eie- England,  ^^irginia,  &c. 
CnlimiM,  Spanish  American,  view  of  the  policy 
and  trade  of,  347.    Depopulation  the  first  effect 
of  them,  ib.    Causes  of  this  depopulation,  lb. 
The  small-pox  very  fatal  to,  348.    General  idea 
of  tile  Spanish  policy  in,  ib.    Early  iuterpoii- 
tion  of  the  regal  authority  In,  349.    An  excln 
sive  trade  the  flrat  object  in,  353.    Compared 
witli  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  354. 
The  great  restrictions  they  are  subject  to,ib. 
Slow  progress  of  their  population  from  Europe, 
355.    Are  discouraged  by  the  state  of  property 
tliere,  ib. ;  and  by  the  nature  of  their  eccleti 
asticai  policy,  396.     The  various  claaspa  of 
people  in,  ib.     Ecclesiastical  constitution  of, 
J60.     Form  and  endowments  of  the  chuteb 
there,  361.    Pernicious  eflecis  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions there,  ib.     Character  of  the  eccle- 
siastics there,  363.    Productions  of,  36S.   Tbe 
mines,  366.    Those  of  Potosi  and  Sacotecaa, 
ib.    The  spirit  with  which  they  are  worked, 
Ib.    Fatal  effects  of  this  ardour,  367.    Other 
commodities  that  coni|iose  the  commerce  of, 
368.    Amazing  increase  nf  horned  cattle  there, 
Ib.    Advantages  which  Spain  formerly  derived 
from  them,  369.    Whv  tlie  same  advantages 
are  not  still  received,  ib.    Guards  mstasem 
ployed  to  check  the  contraband  trade  in,  37S. 
The  use  of  register  Miips  introduced,  3/6;  aiid 
galeona  laid  aside,  Ib.    Company  of  the  Ca- 
raccaalnstituted,_377.  Establishment  nfnvulai 
packet  boats  to,  378.    Free  trade  permitted  be- 
tween them,  ib.    New  regulations  In  the  go- 
vernment of,  380.    Reformation  of  the  courts 
of  Justice,  lb.     New  distribiitlori  of  gnvem- 
ments,  ib.    A  fourth  viceroyalty  established, 
ib.    Atlempta  to  refiirm  domestic  policy,  SSL 
Their  trade  with  the  Philippine  islands,  383. 
Revenue  derived  fh>m,  by  Spain,  384.  Expense 
nf  administration  there,  385.    State  of  popu- 
lation In,  919.     The  number  of  moaastetias 
there,  515.    See  Mexico  Peru,  fcc. 
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CMwaiiMi  Baitholomew,  is  tent  by  hit  brother 
Ohrttlopher  lo  neioiiate  with  Heery  VII.  king 
of  Eniland,  40.  The  misfortunes  of  his  voy- 
age, 48.  FoUowi  his  brother  to  Hispanloia, 
«L  70.  It  vetted  with  the  admlnlttratlon  of 
anitt  there  by  hit  brother  on  hit  return  to 
Spain,  73.    Foundt  the  town  of  St.  Domingo, 

.  'i.  ■  ,  Otaiialopber,  birth  and  education  of, 
42.  Hit  e'^rly  royagea,  Ib.  Harriet  and  lettlei 
•t  Lisbon,  ib  Hit  geographical  reflectlont,  43. 
Conceivet  the  idea  of  making  ditcoveriet  to 
the  westward  44.  OObrt  hit  seivlcea  to  the 
Gedoese  senate,  45.  Uaute  of  hit  overtures 
being  rejected  in  Portugal,  46.  Applies  to  the 
count  of  Oattiie  and  England,  ib.  His  propo- 
jai,  how  treated  bv  tbe  Spanish  geographers, 
"  It  patronlaea  by  Juan  Perez,  48.  Hit 
otalt  again  rejected,  40.  It  invited  by 
el!a,  and  engaged  in  the  Spanish  service, 
SO.  Preparations  for  bit  vovage,  51.  The 
amount  of  hit  equipment,  ib.  Salla  from 
Spain,  58.  Hit  vullant  attention  to  all  cir- 
cumstances during  hit  vovage,  ib.  Apprehen- 
sions of  his  crew,  ib.  Hu  address  in  quieting 
their  cabals,  Ib.  Indications  of  their  approach- 
ing land,  St.  An  island  discovered,  55.  He 
lands,  SO.  Hit  Interview  with  the  natives,  Ib. 
Names  the  Island  San  Salvadnre,  ib.  Prose- 
cutes his  discoveries  touthward,  57.  Discoveia 
and  lands  on  tbe  island  of  Cuba,  ib.  Discovers 
Hispanloia,  58.  Suflbia  shipwreck,  but  is  saved 
by  tne  Indians,  SO.  Builds  a  fort,  60.  Returns 
to  Europe,  61.  Hit  expedient  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  his  ditcoveriet  during  a  storm,  63. 
Arrives  at  the  Azores,  lb.  Arrlvet  at  Lisbon, 
lb.  His  reception  in  Spain,  63.  His  audience 
with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ib.  His  equip- 
ment fbr  a  second  voyage,  65.  Discovers  the 
Carrihhee  islands,  66.  Finds  his  colony  on 
Hispanloia  destroyed,  Ib.  Builds  a  city,  which 
he  calls  Isabella,  67.  Visits  the  Interior  parts 
of  die  country,  lb.  His  men  discontented  and 
ftciious,  68.  Discovers  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
00.  Meets  bit  brother  Bartholomew  at  Isa- 
aHla.  70.  The  natlvet  111  used  by  hit  men, 
and  oegln  to  be  ahirmed,  Ib.  He  defeatt  the 
Indiana,  71.  Exacts  tribute  from  them,  ib. 
Returns  to  Spain  to  Juttify  hit  conduct,  T3.  It 
fiirnished  with  a  mote  regular  plan  for  coloni- 
zation, 74.  His  third  voyage,  75.  Discovert 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  76.  Discovers  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  ib.  State  of  Hispanloia  on 
his  arrival,  Ib.  Composes  the  mutiny  of  Roldan 
and  his  adherents,  78.  It  distressed  by  the 
(hctious  behaviour  of  hit  men,  83.  Complaints 
carried  to  Spain  against  him,  ib.  Is  sent  home 
In  irons,  84.  Clears  hit  conduct,  but  Is  not 
rettnr«d  to  hit  authority,  ib.  His  solicitations 
neglected,  86.  Forms  new  schemes  of  disco- 
very, ib.  Engages  in  a  fourth  voyage,  87. 
His  treatment  at  RIspaniola,  Ib.  Searches 
after  a  passage  to  the  Indian  ocean,  88.  Is 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  89.  His 
artmee  to  secure  the  Mendship  of  the  Indians, 

90.  Is  delivered,  and  arrives  at  Hispanloia, 

91.  Returns  to  Spain,  ib.  His  death,  93.  Hit 
light  to  the  orMnal  discovery  of  America  de- 
fended, 906.  The  spirit  of  adventure  raised 
hi  England  by  his  discoveries,  380.  Is  checked 
by  the  want  of  «kin  In  navigation,  ib.  His 
system  of  opening  a  passage  to  India  by  steer- 
ing a  western  eotine  Is  adopted  by  Cabot,  390. 

,  Don  Dieoo,  suet  out  his  claim  to  his 

ftther's  privileges,!)?.  Marries,  and  Roes  over 
to  Hispanloia,  lb.  Establishes  a  pearl-flshery 
atCuba(ua,9e.  Prttlects  the  conquest  nf  Cuba, 
IflO.  His  measure*  thwarted  by  Ferdinand, 
108.  Returns  to  Spain,  ib 
OmmcTM,  the  era  fVom  which  Its  commencement 
is  to  ho  dated,  17.  Motives  to  an  intercourse 
among  distant  natkins,  18.    Still  flourished  in 


the  eastern  empire  alter  Um  tobvaniM  of  tk« 
western,  S9.    Hevlval  of,  In  Europe,  31. 

CvMOM,  mariner's,  navigation  aitandcd  more 
by  the  invention  of,  than  by  all  tba  allbita  at 
prece«llngapt,M.    By  whom  Invented,  Ik 

CfMtamnt,  11.,  bit  account  of  tbe  countn  at 
the  foot  of  tbe  Andea,  in  South  Aneriea,  46>. 
Hit  remarks  on  tbe  character  of  tbe  nattva 
Afflericant,  473. 

Oongv,  tbe  Uogdom  of,  dltoovand  by  tbe  Poito- 
guete,30. 

CenttmtinfU.  the  cofMequence  of  lemovlng 
the  teat  of  the  Roman  Empire  to,  S7.  Omf 
nued  •  commerelal  city  alter  tbe  extinction  ol 
tbe  wetum  empire,  38.  Became  tbe  chid 
mart  of  Italy,  39. 

Cordova,  Francisco  Hernandez,  discovert  Yuen 
tan,  119.  It  repotted  at  Campeacby,  and  n 
tuma  to  Cuba,  ib. 

Corita.  Akinzo,  bit  obtervatlona  on  the  contra- 
band uade  of  the  Spanish  cokmiea,  383, 383. 
Character  of  his  American  memoliv,  500,  SOI 

"Jortei,  Fernando,  his  birth,  education,  and  cha 
racter,  197.  Is  by  Velasques  appointed  com 
mander  of  tbe  armament  fitted  out  by  him 
I'gainst  New  Spain,  108.  Velasquez  becomes 
J«ialnutofblffl,ig9.  Vdattiuez  tends  an  order 
to  deprive  him  of  bit  eomniMon,  and  lay  him 
under  an  arrest,  199.  It  protected  by  hhi 
troops,  ib.  Tbe  amount  of  bit  Ibrcet,  900. 
Reducet  the  Indlani  at  Tobatco,  901.  Arrives 
at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  lb.  Hit  Interview  with 
two  Mexican  commanders,  Ib.  Sends  presents 
to  Montezuma,  903.  Receives  others  In  retium, 
ib.  His  schemes,  305.  Establishes  a  form  of 
civil  government,  907.  Resigns  his  commia 
slon  under  Velasquez,  and  assumes  the  com- 
mand In  the  king's  name,  907, 908.  His  friend- 
ship courted  by  the  Zempoallans,  908.  Builds 
a  fort,  900.  Concludes  a  fnmuil  alliance  with 
several  cazlques,  310.  Discovers  a  conspiraqr 
among  his  men,  and  destroys  his  ships,  311. 
Advances  Into  the  country,  913.  Is  opposed 
by  the  TIascalans,  313.  Concludes  a  peace 
with  them,  315.  His  rash  zeal,  816.  Proceeds 
to  Cbolula,  917.  Discovers  a  conspiracy 
agalnit  him  there,  and  destroys  the  inhabitant^ 
Ib.  Approaches  in  sight  of  the  capital  city  of 
Mexico,  ib.  His  first  Interview  with  Monte- 
zuma, 318.  His  anxiety  at  his  situation  In  tbe 
city  of  Mexico,  331.  Seizes  Monteruma,  393. 
Orders  him  to  be  fettered,  93i.  Reasons  (br 
his  conduct,  Ib.  Prevails  on  Montezuma  to 
own  himself  a  vassal  to  the  (Spanish  crown, 
335.  Amount  and  division  of  his  treasure, 
936.  Enrages  the  Mexicans  by  bis  Imprudent 
zeal,  927.  An  armament  sent  by  Velasques 
to  supersede  him,  228.  Hit  deliberations  on 
this  event,  930.  Advances  to  meet  Narvaes, 
931.  Defeats  Narvaez,  and  takes  him  pri- 
soner, 933.  Gains  over  the  Spanish  soMleta  to 
hit  faiterest,  Ib.  Returns  to  Mexico,  334.  Hit 
Improper  conduct  on  his  arrival,  ib.  Is  reso- 
hitcly  attacked  by  the  Mexlcans,335.  Attacks 
them  in  return  without  success,  lb.  Death  of 
Montezuma,  936.  His  extraordinary  escape 
ttom  death,  937.  Abandons  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, ib.  Is  attacked  by  tbe  Mexicans,  Ib.  Hit 
great  leases  in  the  encounter,  938.  Difficultiet 
of  his  retreat,  ib.  Battle  of  Otnmba,  939. 
Defeats  the  Mexicans,  940.  Mudnous  spirit 
of  Mt  troops,  841.  Reduces  the  Tepearans, 
349.  Is  strengthened  by  several  reinforcements, 
ib.  Returns  towards  Mexico,  943.  Establlshea 
hit  bead-quartert  at  Tezeiico,  944.  Reduces 
or  concinatet  the  surrounding  country,  lb. 
Cabals  among  his  troops,  945.  His  prudenc* 
In  suppressing  them,  ib.  Builds  and  launchea 
a  fleet  of  brigantines  on  the  lake,  946.  Be- 
sieges Mexico,  847.  Mokes  a  crand  assault  to 
take  the  cltv  by  storm,  but  is  repulsed,  9481 
Evades  the  Mexican  prophecy,  350.    TakM 
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Aadniiwiv  priioiier,  3S1.  OaiM  poMCMlon 
tKVM  elty,  lb. ;  and  of  Um  whole  auipire,  832. 
P«i^  anoUier  attempt  to  aupenKide  him  In 
'Sli  Coaniand,  990.    la  appohited  lovetnor  of 

"Him  boain,  lb.  Hit  ichemea  ami  arrange- 
■Wnia,  US,  9S7.  Cruel  vreatment  of  the  r.a- 
ItVaa,  VI.  Uia  eonduel  Mibjected  to  inquiry, 
fair  Betuma  to  Spain  to  jukUV  blmaelf;  930. 
'll  rawarded  by  ibe  cnperor  Oharlea  v.,  ib. 
floaa  back  to  Mexico  with  limited  power*,  lb. 
DlMOven  CaUfomia,  90P.  Retuma  to  Spain, 
and  diea,  lb.  Inquliy  Into  the  nature  of -hi* 
'latliralptlMemperorCiiarleaV.,485.  Autbora 
Who  wrote  of  hie  conquest  of  Now  Spain,  ib. 

Onakea  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  3S3. 

Wilt*  in  the  Bpaniah  Amiirican  eoionies,  cha- 
racter of,  3se. 

<Wflaa,  Colonel  Geoife,  bla  account  of  the  die 
cover*  of  the  bones  or  a  large  extinct  species 
of  antmaUi  in  North  America,  485. 

tk^aii  to  the  Holy  Land,  Uie  neat  political 
nvaiitans  derived  flpnm,  by  the  European  na- 
ttuMiWr 

dhwsM,  bulls  of,  published  regularly  every  two 
years  in  the  SMnlsb  colonies,  384.  Prices  of, 
•lid  amount  of  the  sale  at  the  last  publication, 
{MD. 

CWs,  the  Island  of,  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  S7.  b  sailed  round  by  Oeampn,  07. 
The  conquest  of,  undertaken  by  Diego  Vetas- 

auQS,  101.    Cruel  treatment  of  the  cazique 
[aluey,  and  his  repartee  to  a  friar,  ib.    Co- 
lumbus's enthusiastic  description  of  a  harbour 
'    Ui,4S3.    The  tobacco  produced  ther«  the  finest 

in  aU  America,  3lf8i 
OWsfiM,  a  pearl  fishery  established  there,  98. 
OWwaiia,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill  treat- 
ment Uf  tbe  Spaniards,  118.    The  country  de- 
solated by  Diego  Ocampo,  ib. 


Ouca.  tbe  capitaTof  tlie  Peruvian  empire,  founded 
by  Hanco  Capao,  968.  b  seized  by  Pizarro, 
m    b  besieged  by  the  Peruvians,  383.    Is 


wrprised  by  Aimagro,  983.  b  recovered  and 
piUaged  by  the  Pizarioa,  988,  987.  Was  th^ 
only  city  In  an  Peru,  338. 

ptnehtf,  the  love  oT  a  (Ikvourke 

the  Americans,  ISl 
4>ar<M,  the  isthmus  of,  described,  103.    The  In- 

vease  of-  senlcment  there  obstructed  by  the 

noxiousness  of  the  climate,  345. 
|)«(awarc.  Lord,  Is  appointed  governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, 407.    His  wbw  administration  there,  409. 

•bobliBBd  to  return  to  England  on  account  of 

.Ai*  health,  lb. 
Dt  SMt,  hto  unfoitunate  expedition  up  the  river 

.Plata,  108. 

,  Antonio,  character  of  his  Uistorla  do 

to  Conquista  de  Hesk»,  488. 
lyEiquUaeht,  Prince,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his  vl- 

«rous  measures  (br  resuaining  the  excesses  of 
e  regular  daixr  there,  363.    Bendered  bief- 

IbetuaT,  ib. 
IMat,  Bartholomew,  diaeoveis  the  Cape  of  Good 

Bope,  40. 
IM* MotriM,  the  diffbrence  between  those  made 

,by  land  and  those  by  sea  stated,  4S0. 
DodwM,  hi*  oMeetlona  to  the  Penplu4  of  Hanno 

exploded,  449. 
90minga,  St.,  on  the  island  of  Rtspanlola,  fbuqd- 

•d  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  76, 77. 
Dimiitiean»,  those  In  Hispaninla  publlely  remon 

atrate  against  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians, 

JO0.    See  Am  Cwo*. 
prafut  Blr  Prancis,  sails  round  the  world,  3BS. 
lllniiitniiieM,  strong  propensity  nf  the  AmericanB 

|o  indulge  In,  187. 

CarM,  the  globe  of,  how  divided  Into  zones  by 
jthe  ancients,  38. 

Ilmd'aiu,  ancient,  state  of  nommerce  and  na- 
MMion  among  theiB,  19. 


Xl  Dorado,  wonderfld  reporM  of  a  Muntiy  aa 

called,  made  by  Franela  O  ellana,  90a 
EkgkoHt,  that  animal  pecttll«r  to  the  torrid  uoe, 

CKioittt,  the  leign  of,  auBiiMluus  to  discovery, 
3U4.  She  encourages  commerce,  and  aecures 
tlie  trade  to  Bussia,  30S.  Ctreuniatances  ia 
her  reign  unfkvourable  to  colonization,  401. 
Her  blgli  idea  uf  her  superkx  skill  iu  theokiiv. 
498,  nou.  ^' 

Eteurial,  curious  calendar  discovered  In  the 
library  there  by  Mr.  Waddllove,  Sftl.  Descrip. 
tion  of  that  valuable  monument  of  Mexluin 
art,  ib. 

Et^imaut  Indians,  resemblance  between  then 
and  their  neighbours  the  Orcenlauders,  136 
Some  account  of,  488. 

Eugene  IV.,  Pope,  grants  to  the  Portuguese  tn 
exclusive  right  to  all  the  countries  they  should 
discover,  ftom  Cape  Noa  to  the  continent  of 
India,  38. 

Europe,  how  aflbcted  by  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Bosun  empire  Ity  the  barbanius  nntioM, 
97.  Bevival  of  commerce  and  navigation,  % 
Political  advantages  derived  fhim  the  era- 
sades,9B. 

nrdinand,  king  of  Castile— see  Cotumbu*  and 
AoieUa— turns  hi*  attention  at  length  to  tbe 
regulation  of  American  afihirs,  95.  Don  Diego 
de  Columbus  sues  out  his  fbtlier's  claira 
against  him,  97.  Erect*  two  govemnienti  on 
the  continent  of  America,  98.  Sends  a  fleti 
to  Dnrien,  and  lupeiscde*  Balboa,  105.  Ap- 
points Balboa  lieutenant-governor  of  the  coun 
tries  on  the  South  Sea,  108.  Sends  Diu  de 
Soli*  to  discover  a  wt«era  passage  to  the  Mo 
luecas,  106.  Thwarts  the  measures  of  Diego 
Columbus,  lb.  His  decree  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  109. 

Ftn-nandet,  Don  Oiugo,  character  of  Us  Hlitoiii 
del  Peru,  495. 

,  P.,  his  description  of  the  poliUcai 

stue  of  the  Chiqultos,  47!). 

Pigueroa,  Roderigode,  is  appointed  chief  Judge 
of  Hlxpanlola,  with  a  commiwinn  to  pxamine 
into  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  nativps,  113, 
Makes  an  experiment  to  determine  the  caDacitr 
of  the  Indians,  117. 

Florida,  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Lenn,  lOt. 
The  chiefs  there  hereditary,  164.  Account  of, 
from  Alvara  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Veca,  475. 

Flota,  Spanish,  some  account  of,  373. 

fbnteea,  bishop  of  Badajos,  minister  for  Indian 
affairs,  obatruets  the  plan*  of  colonization  and 
discovery  Ibrmed  by  Columbus,  73  75.  Pa- 
tronizes the  expedition  nf  Alonzo  de  OjKda,  St. 

Fhihitker,  Martiii,  makes  three  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  to 
India,  395. 

Oateont,  Spanish,  tho  nature  and  purpoae  of 
these  vessels,  379.  Arrangement  or  their  V07- 
age,  lb. 

Oatvex,  Don  Joseph,  sent  to  dliwover  the  tnie 
state  nf  Callforma,  341. 

Oama,  Vaaco  de,  his  voyiue  (br  discovery,  79. 
Doubles  the  Cape  of  GomtHope,  ib.  A  nchoi* 
bdforetheeityof  MeUnda,lb.  Arrives  at  Cali- 
cut, in  Malabar,  ib. 

Oammg,  strange  propensity  of  the  Americans 
to,  187. 

Oanget,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  to  tlic 
position  of  that  river,  450. 

Oasca,  Pedro  dn  la,  sent  to  Peru  as  pnmident  of 
the  Court  of  Audience  In  Lima,  304.  HI* 
character  and  moderation,  ib.  The  powers  lie 
was  vmed  with,  ib.  Arrives  at  Psnaiiia,  305 
Acqiilr«9  poRfM!88lon  of  Panama  with  the  fleet 
and  forcfis  there,  306.  Advances  towards 
Ciizco.  307  PIzarro's  troops  desert  to  him, 
306.     His  moderate  use  oT  the  vietoiy  ib 
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nderflil  lepo^  of  «  wttnlry  m 
yFraneiaOeltaiw,9B0. 
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lifornia,  341. 

1  de,  his  voyage  for  discovery,  79. 
!  Cape  of  G<iod  Hope,  lli.  Anchon 
ltyofMeUnda,ib.  Arrives  at  Cale- 
abar,  lb.  .    _, 

inge  propensity  of  the  Americans 

neouB  ideas  of  the  ancienU  as  to  tlw 

that  river,  450.  , 

.  de  la,  sent  to  Peru  as  prjjWent  of 

of  Audience  in  Lima,  304.    His 

nd moderation, lb.    The poweishe 

with,  lb.    Arrives  at  Panama,  TO 

oBRession  of  Panama  with  tlie  fleet 

there,  306.     Advances  lowaidl 

Plzarro's  troops  desert  to  mm, 

moderate  use  of  tbe  vieioiy  » 
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ntlbr  hi*  soldier*,  310.  HI* 
diviiion  of  the  country  among  his  followers, 
til.  The  discontent*  it  occasions,  lb.  Re- 
gion* order  and  covemment,  lb.  Hi*  reception 
ai  hi*  return  to  Spain,  311, 31SL 

OssuaM,  iMttJiee  of  hi*  ignoranca  In  geogra- 
phy,  491. 

QmgrtfkTf,  the  knowledge  of^xtremdyoonflned 
among  the  ancients,  96.  Became  a  ibvourite 
■ludy  among  the  Arablana,  38. 

CNants,  the  account*  of,  in  our  early  travellen, 
unBonArmed  by  recent  diaeoverie*,  33.  473. 

QiUtrt,  Sir  HumLjrey,  conducu  the  flr*t  colony 
to  North  America,  J96.  A  charter  1*  granted 
to  him  and  hi*  hoir*,  lb.  Conduct*  another  ex- 
pedition, which  ends  diaaatroualy,  and  in  which 
M  perisne*,  397. 

QiMa,  Flavlo,  the  Inventor  of  the  mariner'*  com- 

o!oV«,'it8  dlvl*ion  into  zone*  by  the  ancient*,  36. 

OM,  why  the  first  metal  with  which  man  waa 
acquaint  jd,  160.  Exuaordinary  large  grain  of, 
fbund  in  the  minea  at  CInaloa,  500. 

Ofsiara,  character  of  hi*  Cronica  de  la  Nueva 
Espa(na,48S. 

Otoi  H»pt,  Cape  of,  discovered  by  Bartholomew 
I>iax,40. 

0»tnoU,  Bartholomew,  u  the  flr*t  who  attempt* 
to  steer  a  direct  course  from  England  to  North 
America,  401.  Deacries  Maasachusetts  Bay, 
and  return*  to  England,  ib.  The  conaequence* 
of  his  voyage,  ib. 

Otnmment,  no  visible  fbrm  of,  among  the  native 
Americans,  163.    Exceptions,  164. 

Oraa  Ckau,  account  of  the  method  of  making 
war  among  tlie  natives  of,  (torn  Lozaiio,  470. 

Oraaoda,  new  kingdom  of)  in  America,  by  whom 
reduced  to  the  Spanish  dominion,  346,  It*  cli- 
mate and  produce,  ib.  A  viceroy  lately  esia- 
Mished  there,  351. 

Grwlit,  ancient,  progress  of  navigation  and  dis- 
covery among  them,  31.  Their  commercial 
interco.irse  with  other  nation*  very  limited,  H. 

Onmland,  it*  vicinity  to  North  America,  136. 

OreenvitU,  Sir  Richard,  establishe*  a  colony  in 
Vifslnla,  which,  being  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  famine,  Isoliliged  to  return  to  England,  306. 
Appears  olf  the  cnaal  soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  colony,  and  lands  fifteen  of  his  crew  to 
keep  possession  of  tbe  island,  who  are  destroyed 
bjr  tne  savages,  399. 

Onjalva,  Juan  du,  *et*  out  ftom  Cuba  on  a  voy- 
age of  diacovery,  190.  Dieeovers  and  give* 
name  to  New  Spain,  ib.    His  reasons  for  not 

e anting  a  colony  in  hi*  newly  discovered 
nds,  131. 

Ouania  Oostaa,  employed  by  Spain  to  check  IIU- 
clt  trade  in  the  American  colonies,  375. 

Otuuimala,  the  indigo  thera  superior  to  any  In 
America,  368. 

6«a(imaii'ii,  nephew  and  son-in-  law  of  Monte- 
zuma, sucreeas  Quetlavaca  In  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  333.  Repulses  the  attacks  of  tlie  Spa- 
Blards  in  storming  the  city  of  Mexico,  340.  Is 
taken  prisoner  by  Cortes,  951.  Is  tortured  to 
discover  his  treaaiire,  353.    Is  hanged,  357. 

Om'ana,  Dutch,  cauae  of  the  excesrive  fertility 
of  the  soil  there,  467. 

HaUuyt,  improve*  the  naval  and  commercial 
skill  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  403.  Is  em- 
powered to  settle  any  part  of  the  south  colony 
of  Virginia,  ib, 

Binno,  hia  Periplus  defended,  with  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  448. 

Baluef,  n  cazlque  of  Cuba,  bin  cruel  treatment, 
and  memorable  repartee  to  a  Franciscan  friar, 
101. 

Kawkemorth's  vovaires,  account  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  the  inhabitants  from,  476. 

Beat,  the  different  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and  new 
conthientf  accounted  for,  463.    Esthnated,  466. 


Jftnrv.  prmce  of  Portugal,  hk  charactel  aai 
studies,  39.  EipiHlltlons  fonnad  by  hk  oi^HL 
36.  Applies  for  a  papal  grant  U  hia  asw  d» 
eoverle*.  37.    Hi*  death,  38. 

iferra^  Juan  da,  as«asslnate*  Fiaaeto  PimM^ 
388.    Die*,  393. 

Herrtra,  the  beet  bietorian  of  the  conqoMi  ^ 
New  Spain,  486.  Hi*  account  of  OreUahn 
voyage,  41)0. 

Bitfamota,  the  iiiand  of,  discovered  by  Chri*to>-' 
pner  Columbuk,  58.  HI*  uan*actk>o*  with  tba 
naUvea,  lb.  A  colony  left  there  by  Columboa, 
61.  The  colony  deatroyed,  66.  Columbaa 
builda  a  city  called  laabella,  67.  The  naUvea 
ill  uaed,  anil  begin  to  be  alarmed,  70.  Are  de- 
feated by  the  ifpaniarda,  71.  Tribute  eXatted 
from  them,  lb.  The.v  acheme  to  atarve  the 
Spaniard*,  73.  SL  Domliigo  fbunded  1>y  Bar 
tholomewColttmbu*,77.  Qiiumbu*  aent  home 
in  irona  by  Bovadilla,  84.  NIchola*  de  Ovando 
appointed  governor,  85.  Summary  view  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniard*  toward*  the  na-' 
Uvea  of,  03.  Unhappy  fbte  of  Anacoaiia^, 
Great  produce  from  the  mine*  there,  ib.  TlM 
inhabitaiiu  diminish,  96.  The  Spaniards  ra- 
crull  them  by  trepanning  the  natives  of  the 
Lucayos,  ib.  A  rri val  of  Don  Diego  de  Colum- 
bus, 97, 08.  The  natives  of,  almost  extlrjwiad 
by  slavery,  100. 108.  Controversy  concerning 
the  treaunent  of  them,  100.  Columbus's  a«- 
count  of  the  humane  treatment  he  received 
from  the  natives  of,  453.  Curious  InaMoee  Of 
*uperMitian  in  the  iitpanish  planters  there,  460. 

Hoiguin,  Pedro  Alvarez,  erecu  the  royal  siandanl 
in  Peru,  in  upposition  to  the  younger  Almagra. 
393.  Vaca  de  Castro  arrives,  and  assume*  UM 
cpmiuand,  304. 

Hamer,  hi*  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  31, 33. 

Hondurat,  the  value  of  that  country,  owing  to 
it*  production  of  the  logwood  tree.  Ml. 

Horned  cattle,  amazing  increase  of  them  in  Spa- 
nish America,  308. 

Hortu,  astonishment  and  mistakes  of  the  Med^ 
cans  at  the  first  sight  of  them,  489.  Expedient 
of  the  Peruvians  to  render  them  incapable  of 
action,  499. 

Huana  (japac,  inca  of  Peru,  bis  character  and 
fhrniiy,  m 

Huascar  Capac,  inca  of  Peru,  dispute*  his  bro- 
ther Alahualpa'a  succeitsion  to  Quito,  3H9.  b 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Atahualpa,  ib. 
Solicit*  the  assistance  of  Pizarro  against  hi* 
brother,  370.  la  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ata- 
hualpa, 374. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  heads  a  sect  of  religious  wo- 
men ill  New-England,  who  are  denofninated 
Antinonilans,  439.  Her  doctrines  are  con 
demned  by  a  general  synod  there,  440. 

Tneas  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empirSi 
368.  Their  empire  fnunried  both  in  religion 
and  policy,  331.    See  Peru. 

India,  the  motives  of  .Alexander  the  Great  in  bla 
expedition  to,  33.  The  commerce  witti,  how 
cabled  on  in  ancient  times,  35;  and  when  aril 
began  to  revive  in  Europe,  38.  The  flrst  voy- 
age made  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  H. 
Attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to, 
unsuccessftil,  303. 395.  An  attempt  made  bf 
the  north-east  to,  394.  A  company  of  mer 
chants  in  England  is  incorporated  to  prosecutt 
discoveries  in,  393.  A  comniunlration  witll, 
attempted  by  land,  394.  The  design  is  encou- 
raged by  Queen  Elizabeth,  395. 

Indian*  iti  Spanish  America.    See  .4merieaM. 

Indies,  West,  why  Columbus's  discoveries  w«ft 
so  named,  64. 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  his  extraordinary  mission  (• 
the  Prince  of  the  Tartars,  30. 

Inquisition,  court  of,  when  and  by  whom  flnl 
introduced  into  Portugal  453. 
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huHU  ud  raptilM,  why  lo  numeroua  and  iiox- 
toiu  tn  America,  tSU. 

hmt,  Uu  rMuon  why  Mvase  natlona  w«r«  unov- 
qiMlnifld  Willi  tlilM  metal,  ItW. 

baktUa,  queen  of  CailUe,  it  applied  to  by  Juan 
Fttrea  in  beliali  of  ChrbioplHir  Colunibui,  48. 
U  again  applied  to  by  QulutaniUa  and  ;4auian- 
felTut.  la  prevailed  on  to  equip  bim,SU  Dies, 
ffl.    Her  real  moilvM  for  encouraging  d.scove- 

ri«i  in  America,  349.       ..  „    ^ 

.,  liie  city  of,  in  Hiipaniola,  built  by 
ObrlMopher  Columbus,  67. 

JUrfy,  tiie  flnt  country  in  Europe  wliere  civilixa- 
llon  and  arti  revived  alter  tbe  overtlirow  of 
the  Roman  empire,  99.  Tbe  commercial  apirit 
«f,  active  and  enterpriilngi  ib. 

J'aiiia<ea,diicoveredbyCbrt«opherColumbuji,flO. 

Jtrome,  St.,  three  monii*  of  that  order  sent  by 
Cardinal  Ximenea  to  Hltpaniola,  to  regulate 
tbe  ueatmeni  of  the  Indians,  111.  Their  con- 
duel  under  this  commiialon,  ib. ;  are  recalled, 
113. 

JteuM*,  acquire  an  absolute  dominion  over  Cali- 
fbmla,  341.  Their  motives  for  depreciating  the 
country,  ib. 

Jtwt,  ancient  state  of  commerce  and  navigation 
among  them,  20. 

JMn  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  the  flrst  who  sent  ships 
to  explore  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  34.  His 
■on.  Prince  Henry,  engages  in  these  attempts, 
36. 

-^—  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  patronises  all  attempts 
towards  discoveries,  39.  Sends  an  embassy  to 
Abyssinia,  41.  His  ungenerous  treatment  of 
Columbus,  46. 

Iiudrcni  islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan, 254. 

£m««,  amazing  size  of  those  in  North  America, 
IS3. 

Lot  Catai,  Bartholomew,  returns  fh>m  Hispa- 
nlola  to  solicit  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  Indians 
•t  the  court  of  Spain,  110.  Is  sent  back  with 
powers  by  Cardinal  Ximenns,  111.  Returns 
usatisfled,  112.  Procures  a  new  commission 
to  be  sent  over  on  this  subject,  113  Recom- 
mends the  scheme  of  supplying  the  colonies 
with  Nei^iroes,  ib.  Undertakes  a  new  colony, 
114.  His  conference  with  the  bishop  of  Darien 
before  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  1 15, 110.  Goes 
to  AMierira  to  carry  his  scheme^!  into  execution, 
lift.  Circumstances  unfavourable  to  him,  1 17. 
His  final  miscarriage,  1 18.  Revives  his  repre- 
sentations in  favour  of  ihe  Indians  at  tlie  de- 
sire of  the  emperor,  295.  Composes  a  treatise 
on  the  destruction  of  America,  296. 

LMn,  Pedro  Cieza  de,  character  of  his  Cronlca 
del  Peru,  495. 

Lery,  his  description  of  the  courage  and  ferocity 
or  the  Touplnambns,  479. 

ZAmOf  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro, 
S81. 

Utton,  Mr.,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  his 
answer  to  several  interesting  inquiries  relating 
lo  the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy  orders, 
518. 

Log¥iood,  the  commodity  that  gives  invporiance 
to  tbe  bmvinces  of  Honduras  and  Yucatan, 
Ml.  Policy  of  the  Spaniards  to  defeat  the 
English  trade  in,  343. 

Jbnut,  St.,  kins  of  France,  his  embassy  to  the 
Cban  of  the  Tartars,  31. 

JLnant,  his  account  of  the  method  of  making 
war  among  the  natives  of  Rran  Cliaro,  4?J. 

iMOue,  Hernando  de,  a  priest,  associutes  with 
Plsarro  In  his  Peruvian  expedition,  263. 

Madeira,  the  island  of,  flnt  discovered,  36. 
Madte,  prince  of  North  Wales,  story  of  his  vov- 
ue  aitd  discovery  of  North  America  examined. 


Magellan,  Ferdinand,  bis  account  of  the  gigantte 
size  (if  the  Fatagonians,  147.  The  exiateoea 
of  tills  gigantic  race  yet  to  be  decided,  ib.  Hli 
introduciiun  lo  the  court  of  Castile,  3S3.  b 
equipped  with  a  squadron  fbr  a  voyage  of  die- 
cuvcry,  ib.  dails  through  the  famous  strait 
that  bears  his  name,  354.  Diaeovers  the  ta 
dione  and  Phllipplue  islands,  ib.    Is  killed,  ib 

Magnet,  its  properly  of  attracting  iron  known  to 
the  ancienu,  but  not  iu  polar  inclination,  18, 
Extraordinary  advantages  resuitliig  from  this 
discovery,  33. 

Malo,  St.,  account  of  its  commerce  with  Bpanbfe 
America,  374. 

Manco  Capac,  founder  of  tbe  Peruvian  empire, 
account  of,  268. 

Mandeville,  sir  Jobn,  bis  eaatem  travels,  with  f 
character  of  his  writings,  31. 

Manila,  the  colony  of,  esublished  by  Philip  0. 
of  Spain,  383.  Trade  between,  and  South 
America,  ib. 

Mankind,  their  disposition  and  manner*  formed 
by  their  situation,  131.  Hence  resemblances  to 
be  traced  in  very  distant  places  without  com- 
munication, Ib  Have  uiiiformly  attained  the 
greatest  peifection  of  their  nature  in  temperate 
regions,  105. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his  extraordinary  tta 
vels  in  the  East,  31. 

Marest,  Gabriel,  his  account  of  tbe  country  be 
tween  tbe  Illiiiois  and  MtchHhnackinac,  477. 

Marina,  Donna,  a  Mexican  slave,  her  history 
301. 

Marinus,  Ty  rius,  his  erroneous  position  of  Chba 
453. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  sentimenta  on  tbe  flrst  disce 
very  of  America,  457. 

Maryland.    See  Virginia. 

Maisachutetts  Bay.  See  Jlmtrtea,  ^ew-Eng- 
land,  &.C. 

Merchants,  English,  the  right  of  property  In  the 
North  American  colonies  vested  in  a  company 
of,  resident  in  London,  400.  Charters  are 
granted  to  two  companies  of,  to  make  settle 
nieiits  in  America,  403.  Tenor  end  defects  of 
these  charters,  403.  A  new  charter  la  granted 
to  them,  with  more  ample  privileges,  407. 
They  are  divided  by  factions,  415.  Ap  inqiii7 
is  instituted  into  their  conduct,  416.  They  ate 
required  to  surrender  their  charier,  which  they 
refuse,  ib.  A  writ  of  yuo  warranto  is  issued 
out  against  them,  417.  Thev  are  tried  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  company  is 
dissolved,  ib.  Their  charter  is  transferred  to 
the  colonies,  418. 

Mestizos,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  di» 
tinction  between  them  and  mulattoes,  357. 

Metals,  useful,  the  original  natives  of  America 
totally  unacquainted  with,  160. 

Mexicans,  their  account  of  their  own  orlirin, 
compared  with  later  discoveries,  137.  Their 
paintings  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous 
meaning,  314.  Two  collections  of  them  dis- 
covered, Ib  ,  note.  Their  language  furnished 
with  respt^ctful  terminations  for  all  its  woids, 
501.  How  they  contributed  to  the  support  of 
government,  502.  Descriptions  of  their  histo- 
rical pictures,  ib.  Various  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  number  of  human  victims  sacrificed  by 
thcin,  506. 

Mexico,  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  cosM 
of,  201.  His  interview  with  two  Mexiran  ofll- 
cers,  302.  Information  sent  to  Montezuma, 
with  some  {Spanish  presents,  303.  Montezuma 
sends  presents  to  Cortes,  with  orders  not  to  ap- 
proach his  capital,  ib.  Slate  of  the  empire  at 
that  time,  304.  The  Zempoallans  cnun  the 
friendship  of  Cortes,  308.  Several  ruz.iqiies 
enter  into  alliance  with  Cortes,  309.  Chnracier 
of  the  natives  of  Tloscala,  319.  The  Tlasca- 
lans  reduced  lo  sue  for  peace,  315.  Arrival 
of  Cortes  at  tbe  caQlial  -.ity  218.    The  citv 
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to  sue  fbr  peace,  215.  Arrival 
the  caoltai  '.ity  SIS.    The  citT 
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iaseribed,  920.  Montesuma  acknowledges 
hhnseif  a  vassal  to  the  dpanish  crown,  »>. 
Amount  of  the  ireature  collected  by  Cortes,  ib. 
Reasons  of  gold  belug  found  in  such  small 
quaitities,  347.  Tiiu  Mexicans  enraged  at  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes,  ib.;  attack  Alvarado 
dui  iiig  the  absence  of  Cortes,  333.  Their  reso- 
lute attack  on  Cortes  when  he  retiuned,  3J5. 
Death  of  Montezuma,  SJtt.  Tlie  city  aban- 
doned by  Curtes,  ib.  Battle  of  Otumba,  940. 
The  Tep«iacans  reduced,  343.  Preparations  of 
the  Mexicans  agalrwt  the  return  pf  Cortes,  343. 
Corteo  besieges  the  city  with  a  fleet  on  the 
lake,  347.  The  Spaniards  repulsed  In  storming 
the  city,  241).  Uualiiunzin  taken  prisoner,  251. 
Cortes  appointed  governor,  356.  His  schemes 
and  anaiigeinents,  357.  Inhuman  treatment 
of  the  natives,  lb.  Reception  of  the  new 
regulations  there,  338.  List  and  character  of 
those  authors  wlio  wrote  accounts  of  the  con- 
quest of,  4t)S.  A  retrospect  into  the  form  of 
covernment,  policy,  and  arts  in,  3tJ.  Our  In- 
formation concerning  very  imperfect,  314. 
Origin  of  the  monarchy,  315.  Number  and 
greatness  of  the  cities.  316,  Mechanical  pro- 
fi»3iun8  there  distinguished  fVom  each  other, 
317.  Distinciion  of  ranks,  ib.  Political  insti- 
tutlons,  319.  Power  and  solendour  of  their 
monarchs,  330.  Order  ol  government,  ib. 
Provision  for  the  support  of  it,  ib.  Police  of, 
ib.  Their  arts,  :t31.  Their  paintings,  ib. 
Their  method  of  computing  time,  333.  Their 
wars  continual  and  ferocious,  334.  Their  fu- 
neral rites,  ib.  Imperfection  of  their  agricul- 
ture, ib.  Doubts  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  335.  Little  iiitercourae  among  its 
several  provinces,  lb.  Ignorance  of  money, 
336.  State  of  their  cities,  ib.  Temples  aiid 
other  public  buildings,  ib.  Religion  of,  339. 
Causes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  country, 
347.  The  small-pox  very  ftktal  there,  348. 
Number  of  Indian  natives  remaining  there, 
350.  Description  of  the  aqueduct  for  tlie  sup- 
ply of  the  capital  city,  503.    See  Coloruei. 

Michael,  St.,  the  gulf  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  dis- 
covered and  named  by  Balboa,  104.  The 
colony  of,  established  by  Plzarro,  268. 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  first  made  by  land, 
17. 

Jfind,  human,  the  eflTorts  of  it  proportioned  to 
the  wants  of  the  body,  151. 

JKi'hm  of  South  America,  the  great  inducement 
to  population,  340.  Some  account  of,  366. 
Their  produce,  ib.  The  spirit  with  which  they 
are  worked,  367.  Fatal  eflfbcts  of  this  ardour, 
ib.  Evidence  of  the  pernicious  eflitcts  of  la- 
bouring in  them,  514.  Of  Mexico,  total  pro- 
duce of.  to  the  Spanish  revenue,  S33, 534. 

Molucca  islands,  the  Spanish  claims  on,  sold  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  to  the  Portuguese,  355. 

Monastic  Institutions,  the  pernicious  efl^cts  of, 
in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  361.  Num- 
ber of  convents  there,  5iS. 

Monsoons,  the  periodical  course  of,  when  disco- 
vered by  navigators,  25, 

Montesino,  a  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo, 
publicly  remonstrates  against  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  109. 

MoiUeiuma,  the  first  intelligence  received  by  the 
Spaniards  of  this  prince,  131.  Receives  intel- 
liience  of  the  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  in 
his  dominions,  303.  His  presents  to  Cortes,  ib. 
Forbids  him  to  approach  his  capital,  ib.  Slate 
of  his  empire  at  this  time,  304.  His  character, 
ib.  His  perplexity  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, ib.  His  timid  negotiations  with  Cortos, 
306.  His  scheme  for  destrosring  Cortes  at  Cho- 
lula  discovered,  317.  His  irresolute  conduct, 
SIB.  His  first  interview  with  Cortes,  319.  fs 
seized  by  Cortes,  and  confined  to  the  Spanish 
quarters,  233.  Is  fettered,  33t.  Aeknowledses 
lifanseif  a  vassal  to  the  Spanish  crown.  ^3 


Remains  inflexible  with  legard  to  religion,  397. 
Circuuisiances  of  his  death,  336.    Account  o( 
a  gold  cup  of  bis  hi  England,  508. 
MulaUoes,  in  the  Spanish  Aiiiiirican  cotonlsa 
explanation  of  tliis  distiuctioo,  357  "'"' 

Jfaroaei,  Pamphilo,  is  sent  by  Vi-iaiquez  wllk 
an  armament  to  Mexico,  to  supersede  I'orua, 
22d.  Takes  possesHkin  of  Zeiupoalla.  331.  la 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cortes,  33X 
ilow  he  carried  on  his  correspondence  witll 
Montezuma,  401. 

JfaUkn,  an  American  nation,  their  political  la 
stltutloos,  164.  Causes  of  their  tame  submis- 
sion to  the  Spaniards,  166.  Their  rehgioua 
doctrines,  ib. 

Jfamgation,  tlie  arts  of,  very  slowly  improved 
by  mankind,  17.  Th«  knowledge  of,  prior  to 
commercial  intercourse,  ib.  Iinperlectluns  of, 
among  the  ancienta,  18.  More  improved  Iqr 
the  invention  of  tbe  mariner's  compass  thaii 
by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages,  32.  The 
Hrst  naval  discoveries  underti&en  by  Portugal, 

JVe^oes,  their  peculiar  situation  under  the  Spa- 
nish dominion  in  America,  357.  Are  first  In 
troduced  into  Virginia,  412 

JVew  England,  first  attempts  to  settle  in,  unsuo 
cessful,  426.  Rellslous  disputes  give  rise  lo 
the  colony  there,  427.  A  settlement  is  formed 
at  New  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  433. 
Plan  of  its  goverrmeni,  ib.  All  property  Is 
thrown  into  a  common  stock,  433.  A  grand 
council  Is  appointed,  ib.  A  new  colony  is  pro- 
J<!cted  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  a  charter 
granted  for  iu  establishment,  434.  Its  settle- 
ment there,  435.  A  new  church  Is  Instituted 
tliere,  lb.  Its  intolerance,  436,  Charter  of  the 
English  company  of  merchants  in  Li  ndon  is 
transferscd  to  the  colonies,  ib.  The  colony 
at  Massachusetts  Bay  extends,  437.  None  but 
members  of  the  church  are  admitted  as  fref 
men  there,  ib.  Bad  consequences  of  this  regu 
lation,  438.  The  settlement  Increases,  and  the 
assembly  is  restricted  to  the  representatives  ol 
fVcemcn,  ib.  Extent  of  political  Kberty  as- 
sumed by  lh<;  assembly,  ib.  Spirit  of  fanati- 
cism spreads  In  the  colony,  439.  New  acttlem 
arrive,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Antlnomlans 
are  condemned  by  a  general  synod,  440.  Secta- 
ries settle  In  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  ib. 
Theological  contests  give  rise  to  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  441.  Emigrants  from  Maseachu 
setts  Bay  settle  in  Connecticut,  ib.  The  Dutcli, 
who  liad  established  a  few  trading  towns  on 
the  river  there,  peaceably  withdraw,  ib.  Set- 
tlements are  formed  in  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  442.  Further  encroaclv- 
ments  of  the  English  are  resisted  by  the  natives, 
ib.  War  with  thePequod  tribes  is  commenced, 
443.  Purification  of^  the  army,  Ib.  1  he  In- 
dians are  defeated,  ib.  Cruelties  exercised 
against  them,  444.  Emigrations  from  England 
to  the  colonies  are  prohibited  by  proclamation, 
Ib.  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  sued  at 
law,  and  found  to  have  forfeited  Its  righu,  ib. 
Confederacy  of  the  States  in,  445.  See  CU*- 
niei. 

JVeto/ffiHuUaiid,  its  situation  described,  463.  Dis- 
covery of,  by  Cabot,  390. 

JVeis  Holland,  some  account  of  the  country  aii 
inhabitants,  476. 

JVets  PlymoMk,  setUement  at,  433.  See  CMs- 
n««»,  JVVie  England. 

JVew  Spain,  discovered  and  named  by  Juan  W 
Grijalva,  130.    See  Mexico. 

yigno,  Alonao,  his  voyage  to  America,  81. 

Xonorgians,  might  in  ancient  times  have  ml 
grated  to  and  colonized  America,  136. 

Jfugnei  Vela,  Blasco,  appointed  viceroy  ofPeni, 
to  enforce  the  new  reEnlafinns,  297.  His  cha- 
racter, 899.  Commits  VacadeC8»tro  to  prison, 
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ik  IMMMMioMbalwMn  him  and  Ihe  Court  oT 
Audknce,  JUU.  b  conOned,  lb.  Recovari  hia 
Uberty,  aui.  B«miiiim  hIa  comuiand,  lb.  I* 
punued  by  Oonuio  Plsario,  lb.  li  dclMtad 
and  lulled  by  FIuho,  300. 

OeamM,  DIego,  mdI  willi  a  iquadion  fh>m  Hta- 

Kiilola  to  doaolaie  tbe  country  of  Vumaiia, 
1. 

-  t  8«ba«laii  d«,  flnt  nili  round  Cuba, 

and  diieovon  It  to  be  an  Mand,  97. 

Oeia»,  ibnuvh  adapted  lo  ikcUliaie  the  inters 
oourao  between  diatant  eountrloa,  contlnuMd 
long  a  fbrmidable  barrier,  17.  Bee  Ctmpatt 
4mi  M'avigatUm. 

Tjitda,  AloiiM  de,  hIa  private  eipedltlon  to  the 
iVeat  Indlw,  W.  Uto  lecond  voyage,  83.  Ob- 
tains a  ipvemment  on  the  continent.  08,  W. 

MewUe,  Father  Baitholoaiew  de,  chocka  the 
raah  leal  ot'Cortea  at  Tlaicala  in  Mexico,  816. 
b  MM  by  CortM  to  netotlaie  with  Narvaez, 
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ntlana,  /rancle,  la  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  b-^rk  built  by  Qonsalo  Plzarro,  aid  deserla 
him,  3iM>.  Salla  down  the  Maragnon.  lb.  Re- 
lurna  to  dpain  with  a  report  of  wonderful  dla- 
eoveries,  lb.  Herrera'a  account  of  his  voyage, 
499 

Orfogntt,  coinmanda  Almagro'a  party  against 
tne  Ptearroa,  and  la  defeated  and  killed  by 
them,  386. 

OHnoeo,  the  great  river  of,  discovered  by  Chria- 
topher  Columbua,  76.  Strange  method  of 
chooalng  a  captain  among  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  banka  of,  ITX  The  amazing  plenty  of  flsh 
in,  475. 

(Haheiu.  the  inhaUtanta  of,  Ignorant  of  the  art 
of  boiling  water,  482. 

Otumia,  battle  of,  between  Cortea  and  Ihe  Mexi- 
cana,  339,  340. 

Ottando,  Nicholaa  de,  la  sent  governor  to  Hispa- 
nlola,  8S.  HIa  prudent  regulationa,  lb.  Re- 
fuaea  admiasion  to  Columbus,  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  87.  His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  Co- 
'umbus  on  his  shipwreck,  89,  00.  Recelvns 
Jim  at  length,  and  aenda  him  home,  91.  En- 
gagea  in  a  war  with  tbe  Indiana,  03.  His  cruel 
treatment  of  them,  lb.  Encouragea  cultivation 
anr*  ■>  If  '.farMirea,  05.  His  method  of  trepan- 
ning the  natives  of  tbe  Lucayoa,  96.  la  re- 
called, 07 

Paeifie  Ocean,  why  and  by  whom  ao  named,  354. 

Packet  boats,  Aral  eata. ''  .4)  uent  of;  between 
Spain  and  her  Americaii  u.Ln.es,  S7S. 

Panama,  Is  settled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  107. 

ParsMaide*,  the  Aral  who  divided  the  eortli  by 
zones,  451. 

PatagoniaMs,  aome  account  of,  147.  The  reality 
of  their  irisantic  size  yet  to  be  derided,  473. 

Ptdrariat  Davila,  is  sent  with  a  fleet  to  super- 
sede Balboa  In  hIa  cnvemment  of  Santa  Maria 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Dcrien,  105.  Treats  Balboa 
tl,  106.  Rapacious  conduct  of  his  men,  lb. 
b  rPconrXffd  to  Balboa,  and  gives  him  hia 
daughter,  107.  Pu(a  Balboa  to  drath,  ib  Re- 
moves his  settlement  flrom  Santa  Maria  to  Pa- 
nama, Ib. 

Penguin,  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  flrom 
the  iVulsh  languase,  456. 

Pcr«>,  .luan,  patronizes  Columbus  at  the  court 
of  Castile,  48.  HIa  solemn  Invocation  for  the 
success  of  Columbus's  voyage,  S3. 

Periplnt  of  Hanno,  the  authenticity  of  that  work 
Justified,  448. 

Peru,  the  Arst  intelligence  concerning  this  country 
received  by  Vascn  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  104. 
The  cnaat  of,  Arat  discovpred  by  Plzarro,  3fi4. 
PIzarro's  second  arrival,  387.  His  hrstile  pro- 
ceedints  against  the  nativm,  lb.  The  colony 
of  St.  Michael  established,  368.  Stale  nf  thp 
empire  at  the  time  of  this  invasioa,  Ib.    The 


kingdom  divided  bstwoen  Huaaear  mat  AUi 

huaipa,  9M>.    Atahualpa  urups  the  (ovan 
meat,  ib.     Huaaear  sollciu  aalstance  flrem 
Plzarro,  370.    Atahualpa  vlaiu  Plzarro,  378. 
b  aolzedby  Pbarro,  STJ.    Agreemeni  for  bta 
ranaoui,  Ib.    b  reniaml  bla  liberty,  975.    b 
cruelly  put  to  deatli,  377.    t'onfualun  of  the 
empire  on  llila  event,  ib.    Quito  reduced  by 
Benalcasar,  378,  B7U.     The  city   of  Lana 
founded  bv  Plzarro,  381.     ChiU  Invaded  by 
Aimagto,  ib.    Inaurrection  of  tbe  Peruvians 
883.    Almagro  put  to  death  by  Plzarro,  981 
Plzarro  divides  the  country  among  bla  foUow 
era,  388.    Progreas  of  the  Spanlah  arnia  there, 
389.    Francla  Plzarro  aasasaiuated,  SU3.    Re- 
ception of  the  new  regulations  there,  3U7,  sjys. 
The  viceroy  conAned  by  the  court  of  audience. 
300.    The  viceroy  defeated  and  killed  by  Goa 
zaio  Plzarro,  303.     Arrival  of  Pedro  de  la 
Gaaca,  306.    Reduction  and  death  of  Oonzalc 
Plzarro,  308.    The  clvU  wars  there  not  carried 
on  with  mercenary  soldiers,  300.    But  never- 
theless gratlAed  with  Immense  rewards,  lb. 
Their  profuaion  and  luxury,  Ib.    Ferocity  of 
their  conteats,  310.    Their  want  of  faith,  lb. 
Ifiatancea,  Ib.    Dlvialon  of,  by  Gaaca,  aniong 
hIa  followera,  311.    Wrilera  w)<o  gave  accounts 
of  the  conqueat  of,  403.    A  retroapect  Into  the 
original  government,  arte,  and  niannera  of  the 
nauves,  313.    The  high  antiquity  they  pretend 
to,  339.    Thvlr  records,  3a0.    Origin  of  their 
civil  policy,  Ib.    This  founded  in  religion,  331 
The  autliority  of  the  incas  absolute  and  un 
limited,  lb.     All  crImea  were  punished  cap! 
tally,  333.     Mild  genlua  of  their  religion,  lb. 
Its  influence  on  their  civil  policy,  lb.;  and  oa 
their  military  ayatein,  333.    Peculiar  state  of 
property  there,  ib.    Distinction  of  ranks,  334. 
State  of  arts,  ib.    Improved  state  of  agricul- 
ture, ib.    Their  buildings,  335.    Their  public 
roads,  Ib.    Their  bridges,  :<36.    Thnh  mode  of 
refining  allver  ore,  3:<7.    Worka  of  elegance, 
Ib.     I'beir  civilization,  nevertheless,  but  Ini- 
perlbct,  338.    C;izco  the  only  place  that  had 
the  appearance  of  a  citv,  ib.    No  perfect  sepa- 
ration of  profeaslona,  lb.    Little  commercial 
Intercouiae,  lb.     Their  unwarlike  apirit,  ib. 
Rat  their  fleah  and  Aeh  raw,  339.    Brief  ac- 
count of  other  provinces  under  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  ib.    Cauaea  of  the  depopulation 
of  this  country,  347.    The  amall-pox  very  fatal 
there,  348.     Their  method  of  building,  506. 
State  of  the  revenue  derived  from,  by  thf 
crown  of  SpaiiK  530.    See  Cotonie*. 

Peter  I.,  czar  of  Russia,  his  extensive  views  in 
proaecutiitg  Asiatic  discovcrie*,  13.3. 

Pkilip  II.  of  Spain,  hIa  turbulent  disposition  aided 
by  his  American  treasures,  360.  Establiabes 
the  colony  of  Manila,  383. 

Philip  III.,  exhausts  his  country  by  inconsiderate 
bigotry,  370. 

Philippine  Islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan, S54.  A  colony  established  there  by 
Philip  n.  of  Spafai,  383.  Trade  between,  and 
America,  Ib. 

Phanicians,  ancient  state  of  commerce  and  na 
vigatlon  among  them,.  10.  Their  trade,  how 
conducted,  448. 

Phyeie,  the  art  of,  in  America,  why  connected 
with  divination,  184. 

Pinto,  Chevalier,  hh  description  of  the  chnrao' 
tertotlc  features  of  the  native  Amerlrans,  470. 

Pimon,  Vincent  Yanez,  commands  a  vefvo 
under  Columbus  In  his  Arst  voynge  of  (ll!<di 
very,  51.  Sails  to  America  on  a  private  nil 
venture  with  four  ships.  81.  Discovers  Viira 
tan,  97. 

Piiarro,  Ferdinand,  is  besieged  in  Cnzen  hv  tlit 
Peruvians,  2P3.  Is  surprised  there  hv  AIni.ii;rn, 
383.  Kurapes  with  Alvaradii  285.  Pcfrmls 
his  hrnther  at  the  court  of  Spain,  %8  Is 
cnniinlttcd  to  priwn.  ib. 
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590.    See  Coloniet. 
;uHia,  hi!  extensive  viewi  in 
ilif  dl!covcrie«,  133. 
hi!  turbulent  disposition  aided 
n  treasures,  369.    Establlaha 
anila,  383. 
ts  hi!  country  by  inconsiderate 

dtacovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma- 
colony  established  there  by 
ibi,  383.    Trade  between,  and 

nt  state  of  commerce  and  na 
them,.  19.    Their  trade,  how 

',  in  America,  wliy  connected 
IM. 

his  description  of  the  chnrao 

of  the  native  Americms,  470. 

Yanez,  commands  o  viwi* 
in  his  first  voyage  of  dlfco 
to  America  on  a  private  ml 

lit  ships.  81.    Discovers  Yiirii 

id,  is  besieged  in  Cuzco  by  xhi 
Is  surprised  there  hv  Almni;!". 
viih  Alvarndo  285.  P.fc" » 
the  court  of  Spain,  iB8  " 
Ison.  ib. 


Mmttw,  Franelseo,  atiands  Balboa  lit  Ma  settle- 
mmit  on  the  isthmus  ot'  Oarlen,  100.  Marcliea 
luidar  him  aenisa  the  isthmus,  wliere  they  dla- 
mmtUm  South  rtea,  103.  Hla  birth,  education, 
ud  eharacter,  'Ml.  Aasociatea  with  Aiuiagro 
wmI  De  Luque  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  9U1I. 
Hia  111  iur«eii*,  ib.  U  recalled,  and  deaer.ed  by 
■sal  of  hi!  follower!,  IW3, 984.  Rmnaina  on 
Ihe  fariand  of  Qorgona  tot  auppUas,  964.  DIa- 
eovere  the  coast  of  Peru,  Ib.  Retuma  to  Pa- 
nama, 985.  Goea  to  dpaln  to  aollclt  relnlbrce- 
■•ala,  Ib.  Procuro!  the  Miureroa  eommaod 
fl>r  blmaelf,  968.  b  aalited  with  money  by 
Oonaa,  lb.  Laiida  again  In  Peru,  987.  Mia 
hoatUe  prooeedinp  agalnat  tbe  nativea,  ib. 
■Mibliahes  the  colony  of  St  Michael,  968. 
State  of  the  Peruvian  empire  at  Ihia  time,  ib. 
Oaaaa  of  his  easy  penetration  Into  the  eouotry, 
Sro.  la  applied  to  by  Huaacar  for  aMl!tance 
■gainst  his  viciorioua  brother  Atahualpa,  ib. 
Stua  of  hla  forces,  Ib.  Arrives  at  Uazamalca, 
til.  b  visited  by  the  Inea,  979.  Hb  perfl- 
dloua  leisure  of  him,  373.  Agrees  to  Atahu- 
a^'a  ollbr  for  hla  raniom,  lb.  DIviaion  of 
thmr  plunder,  974.  Refueei  Atahualpa  hb 
Ubaity,  97S.  Hb  Ignorance  expoaed  to  Atahu- 
alpa, 770.  Beatow!  a  form  of  trial  on  the  inea, 
lb.'  Pula  him  to  death,  977.  Advances  to 
Cnseo,  978.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Spanbh  court,  380.  Beginning  of  disaensions 
between  him  and  Almagro,  lb.  His  civil  regu- 
htions,  ib.  Founds  the  city  of  Lima,  iHl. 
Insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  383, 383.  Cuzco 
seised  by  Almagro,  384.  Deiudea  Almagro  by 
negotiatlona,  SfiS.  DefeaU  Almagro,  and  takea 
biin  prisoner,  386.  Puts  Almagro  to  death, 
987.  Divides  the  country  among  his  followeni, 
988, 989.  The  impolitie  partiality  of  hb  allot- 
manta,  ib.  Makes  his  brother  Oonzak)  governor 
of  Quito,  389.  b  asaaaainated  by  Juan  de 
Heneda,tfl3. 

— — ,  Gtinaalo,  Is  made  governor  of  Quito 
by  his  brother  Francis,  389.  His  expedition 
over  the  Andes,  ib.  b  deserted  by  Orellana, 
390.  His  distress  on  this  event,  lb.  His  dlsas- 
ti'oos  return  to  Quito,  301.  Is  encouraged  by 
the  people  to  oppose  Nugnei  Vela,  the  new 
Tteeroy,  990.  Assumes  the  government  of 
Peru,  301.  Marehea  against  the  viceroy,  303, 
Defbato  and  kills  him,  ih.  Is  advised  by  Car- 
v^  to  assum'  .ne  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
ib.  Chooses  >o  negotiate  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  303.  Consultations  of  the  court  on  Ills 
conduct,  ib.  His  violent  resolutions  on  the 
anival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  305.  Resolves 
to  oppose  hlin  by  violence,  306.  Marches  to 
reduce  Centcno  at  Cuzco,  307.  Defeats  him, 
ib.  Is  deserted  by  his  troops  on  the  approach 
of  Gasca,  308.  Surrendera,  and  b  executed, 
lb     His  adiieients  men  of  no  principle,  300. 

Plots,  Rio  de,  discovered  by  Diss  de  Bolls,  108. 
Its  amazing  width,  461. 

Ptoy/atr,  Mr.,  professor  of  mathematica  In  Edin- 
burgh, the  result  of  his  comparison  of  the  nar- 
rative and  charts  given  in  Captain  Cook's 
voyages,  published  in  1780,  and  Mr.  Coxe's 
account  of  the  Russian  discoveries,  printed  In 
the  same  year.  In  which  the  vicinity  of  tNe  two 
contlnenta  of  Asia  and  America  is  clearly  as- 
certained, 468,  469. 

Pliay,  the  naturalist.  Instance  of  his  ignorance  in 
geography,  451. 

Pfiut  de  Leon,  Juan,  discovers  Florida,  101. 
Romantic  motive  of  his  voyage,  ib. 

PopulatitH  of  the  earth,  slow  progress  of  17. 

Porta  Bello,  discovered  and  named  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  88. 

Porto  Rico.  Is  settled  and  subjected  by  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  97. 

Porto  Santo,  the  first  discovery  of,  36. 

Portural,  when  and  by  wliorn  thn  cni'.rt  of  In- 
qiiisililon  was  first  introduced  into,  459. 
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PortugtUM,  a  vitw  of  the  elrcuoMMuMMa  tlM 
Induced  them  to  undertake  tbe  discovery  of 
unknown  counubs,  33.  First  Atilcan  dbco- 
verles  of,  34.  Madeira  dlscovere<1,  'M.  Tbay 
double  Cape  BoJador,ib.  Obiab  a  papal  pant 
of  all  the  countrlaa  they  should  dlNover,  38. 
Cape  Verd  iabnda  and  the  Aiores  discovered, 
lb.  Voyage  to  the  East  Indiea  by  Vaaeo  da 
Gama.  TV. 

Poi«oi,  the  rich  allver  minaa  there,  how  diae«>- 
vered,  386.  The  minea  of,  greatly  exhauMad, 
and  acarcely  worth  working,  519. 

Pruontri  of  war,  how  treated  by  iha  mliva 
Americana,  17a 

Propartt,  the  Idea  of,  unknown  to  Iha  nallvt 
Americana,  161.  Nollona  of  tbe  BraaUiaM 
concerning,  477. 

PrpiMtor  of  the  Indiana  In  Spanbh  America,  bb 
function,  350. 

Ptotomy,  the  phlkMopher,  bb  geographical  da- 
icrlptionr  more  ample  and  exact  Uian  those  ot 
hbpredecesaora,37.  UbGeography  traiMlatad 
by  the  Arabiana,  98.  Ub  erroneoua  noritloa 
of  tbe  QangeiTitt.  i~--— 

Qaftfaeoea,  brother  of  Montezuma,  auceeedi 
him  u  king  of  Mexico,  943.  Conducu  in  per- 
son the  fierce  attacka  which  oblige  Cortea  to 
abandon  hb  capital,  lb.  Olea  of  tbe  amaU- 
pox,  ib. 

Qiuvido,  bishop  of  Darlen,  hb  conbrenee  wilh 
Las  Casu  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indiana,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Charlea  V.,  Hi. 

Q,icktilttr,  the  property  of  the  bmous  mtnes  of, 
at  Guanacabeiica,  reserved  by  the  crown  of 
Spain,  510.    Tbe  price  of,  wliy  reduced,  590. 

Qumyaina,  or  Jesuitt'  Bark,  a  production  pecti- 
liar  to  Peru,  388.  r  •— 

Qui>o«,  or  historic  cords  of  the  Peruviana,  acoM 
account  of,  330. 

Quito,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Huana 
Capac,  inea  of  Peru,  909.  b  leA  to  hb  aon 
Atahualpa,  ib.  Atahuaipa's  general  revolb 
after  his  death,  378.  Is  reduced  b'  the  Spa. 
niards  under  Benalcazar,  978, 379.  i  inabazar 
deposed,  and  Qonzalo  Pisarro  made  governor, 

Raleigh,  resumes  the  plan  of  settling  coloniea  In 
North  America,  397.  Despatches  Aniadas  and 
Barlow  to  examine  the  intended  settlemenia, 
who  discover  Virginia,  and  return  to  England, 
397,  396.  Establishes  a  colony  In  Virginis 
which,  on  account  of  bmlne,  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  England,  398,  399.  Makes  a  second 
attempt  to  settle  a  ctilon  v  there,  which  perishes 
by  fbmine,  400.    Abandons  the  design,  Ib. 

Ravnuio,  hb  delbnce  of  Hanno's  account  of  tha 
coast  of  Africa,  448. 

Regitter  ships,  for  what  purpose  Introduced  In 
the  trade  iMtween  Spain  and  her  colonies,  376. 
Supersede  the  use  of  the  galeons,  lb. 

Religion  of  the  native  Aiuerleans,  an  inquitx 
into,  179. 

Ribat,  his  account  of  the  political  state  of  the 
people  of  Cinatoa,  481.  Of  their  want  of  reli- 
gion, 463. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Tueuman,  account  of  thoaa 
provinces,  343. 

/ti«n-<r,  the  amazing  size  of  those  in  A  meriea,  133. 

Rokineon,  Professor,  his  remarks  on  the  temperap 
ture  of  various  climates,  463. 

Roldan,  Francis,  ta  left  chief  justice  in  Hlspanlola 
by  Christopher  Columbus,  73.  Becomes  the 
ringleader  of  a  mutiny,  77.    Submits,  78. 

Remans,  their  progress  In  navicatlon  and  dlsctv 
very,  34.  Their  military  spirit  averse  to  me- 
chanical arts  and  commerce,  ib.  Navigation 
and  trade  fbvourcd  In  the  provinces  unrt(-i  their 
(rnverninent,  94, 25.  Their  extensive  discove- 
ries: hy  land,  37.  ThRir  empire  dnd  the  scieneea 
di'stroycU  toin'ther,  Ik 
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Jtatmfiiu,  PaUier,  hto  embuiy  (Vom  France  to 
tiM  Chan  of  the  Tartan.  31. 

JlM«to,  a  uade  to,  oiwned  by  the  Engilih,  31*3. 
RoMrlcMd  to  a  coriipaiiy  of  Britlih  iiierohaiiu, 
ib.  The  eoniieciluii  wUh  the  Rualan  empire 
•ncouranfld  by  Queen  Bllaobeth,  Xi. 

RtutUnt,  Adailc  diKOveriea  made  by  them,  134. 
Uncertainty  of,  487. 

MttlMti,  the  rich  ■tlvar  nilnea  there,  when  die- 
covered,  396.  .  ^    _^  . 

4m  SQltaiar,  diacovered  and  named  by  Chria- 
topher  Uoluiiibui,  M. 

BancA;  Don  Pedro,  account  of  hia  hlitory  or  the 
conqueH  of  Peru,  405. 

fwUepei,  the  ahocklng  barbarlUea  eieeuted  by, 
In  Mexico,  357. 

',  Pranclico  Telle  de,  Is  sent  br  the 
emperor  Charlee  V.  to  Mexico,  as  visltador  of 
America,  W7.  Ula  moderation  and  prudence, 
Ib. 

8»»agt  lift,  a  general  estimate  of.  189. 

Stt^t,  motive  or  the  native  Americans  (br  taking 
tbem  fVnm  their  enemies,  479. 

Strralv0,  Mnniuls  de,  hts  eitroordlnary  gains 
during  his  vlcurnyalty  In  America,  9W. 

SmiUi,  extraordinary  Increase  of  Its  manufhe- 
turee  by  the  American  trade,  390.  Its  Irade 
greatly  raducnd,  Ib.  The  American  trade  re- 
moved to  Cadis,  371. 

Me«r  ore.  mnthiid  of  refining  It  practised  by  the 
native  Peruvians,  337. 

Smatl-poi,  Indian  tRiritories  depopulated  by,  438. 

Senara,  late  ditcoverles  of  rich  mines  rasde  tliere 
by  the  Spaniards,  340. 

Sen/,  American  Ideas  of  the  Immortality  of, 
183. 

SoHth  Sea,  first  discovered  by  Vasco  Nugnes  de 
Balboa,  104. 

Spain,  general  Idea  of  the  policy  of  with  regard 
to  the  American  colonies.  350.  Early  Interpo- 
Bltlon  of  the  recal  authority  In  the  colonics,  Ib. 
All  the  American  dominions  of,  siibjectud  to 
two  viceroys,  353.  A  third  vieeroyalty  lately 
aatabllshed,  ib.  The  eolonlee  of,  compared 
With  thiieR  of  Oreece  and  Rome,  354.  Advan- 
tages she  derived  fVimi  hor  colonies,  309.  Why 
ahe  does  noi  sUII  derive  the  same,  ib.  Rapid 
decline  of  trade,  370.  This  dm-llne  increased 
by  the  mndp  nf  ragiilailng  the  Intercourse  with 
America,  ih  Emnjoys  viiarda  cnstaa  to  check 
illicit  trade,  375.  The  use  of  renister  ships  In- 
Irodncml.  370  Establishment  of  the  company 
of  Caraeeas,  377.  ^nlarcement  of  commercial 
ideas  ihHre,  Ib.  Free  trade  permitted  to  several 
provinces,  378  Revenue  derived  flrom  Ame- 
rica, 384     Sneclflcation,  533. 

^aniarjt,  their  curious  form  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  newly  discovered  countries,  ISO. 

Straht,  a  eltatinn  from,  proving  the  great  goo- 
giaphleal  Ignorance  of  the  ancients,  440  His 
own  want  nf  leographlcal  knowledge.  451. 

Supurgtitiiin  always  connected  with  a  desire  of 
penetrating  Into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  184. 

Ttpia,  Rhristnval  de,  is  sent  from  Spain  to  Mex- 
ico, to  snpfrsede  Cortes  In  his  command,  but 
Mis  In  the  altRmnt,  3SA. 

Tartarg,  the  nossfbiilty  of  their  migrating  to 
America.  I3.V 

TStkei  o'  <*nanleh  America,  how  applied  by  the 
court  I. f^  .>paln,  534 

Tlainata,  tn  Mexico,  character  of  the  natives  of, 
913.  Oppnse  the  passace  of  the  Spaniards,  ib. 
Are  redur-ed  to  sup  for  neace,  314.  315. 

nhaeeo.  thai  nf  Cuba  the  best  flavniirnd  nf  any 
in  all  Amerira,  368.  The  use  of,  first  Intro- 
duced into  Kugland,  300.  Culture  of,  in  Vir- 
Snla,  and  I's  mnseriiienecs,  411.  Itaexnnrta 
m  thenRK  is  annually  Increased,  413.  T'nde 
Ibr,  nppned  with  Holland,  413.  Grantk  and 
monopoly  of,  418, 419. 


7Viit/<naiiit«t,  account  ol  their  lerocwuseonraia. 

fruiii  L«!ry,  470. 
TVadt,  110  eilbris  made  In  England  tn  extend  If 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  his  linuiedlats 

succeaeors,  301.    To  what  causes  that  nei^i 

was  owing,  Ib. 

■ ,  free,  opened  between  dpain  snd  hercoh>. 

nies,  378.     Increuje  of  the  dpuiilsb  cusimm 

nroin  this  measure,  533. 
-^^—  winds,  tlie  (leriodicsl  course  of,  when  dis- 
covered by  navigators,  35. 
TVaMUsrs,  ancient,  character  of  tlielr  wriilngi 

31, 33. 
Trinidad,  the  Island  of,  discovered  by  Chrislophci 

Columbus  o>i  his  tliird  voyage,  70. 
TNtcaman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  nf  those 

provinces,  343. 
Ty**')  Ills  commerce  of  that  city,  how  eonduclad, 

448* 

inioa,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  description  of  tha 
characteristic  features  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, 470.  His  reason  for  the  Americans  not 
being  so  sensible  of  pain  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, 480.  His  account  of  the  goods  exported 
firom  Spain  to  America,  with  the  duly  on  Ottm, 
535* 

Foea  dt  Caitro,  Christoval,  Is  sent  from  Spain 
to  regulate  the  government  of  Pern,  388.  A^ 
rives  at  Quito,  303.  Assumes  the  supreme 
authority,  ib.  Defbats  young  Alinaaro,  394. 
The  severity  of  his  procmdings,  Ib.  Prevents 
an  Insurrectkin  concerted  to  oppoee  the  new 
regulations,  308.  Is  Imprisoned  by  the  new 
viceroy,  390. 

Valaerde,  Father  Vincent,  his  curious  harangue 
to  Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Peru.  373.  Olves  his 
sonction  to  the  trial  and  conaemnatlon  of  Ata- 
hualpa, 377. 

Vega,  Garcilasso  do  la,  character  of  hb  com- 
mentary on  the  Spanish  writers  concerning 
Peru,  495. 

FtgrtabUi,  their  natural  tendency  to  Iknilize  the 
soil  where  they  grow,  139. 

Velaaqun,  Diego  it,  conquers  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
lUO.  1 18.  HI'  preparations  fbr  invading  New 
Spain,  107.  His  alfnculty  In  choniilng  a  com- 
mander fbr  the  expedition,  Ib.  Appninis  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  108.  His  motives  to  this  choice 
Ib.  Becomes susplciousof Cortes,  109.  Orderi 
Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  his  cnmmininn,  and 
arrested,  ib.  Sends  an  armament  tc  Mexico 
after  Cortes,  338. 

fmegai.  P.,  his  character  of  the  native  Cali^o^ 
nians,  474. 

Vmrreal  disease,  originally  brought  from  Ame- 
rica, 148.  Appears  to  he  wearing  out,  140. 
Its  ftrst  rapid  prr>gres3,  473. 

yenitudn,  history  of  that  settlement,  345. 

Venter,  its  oriirin  as  a  maritime  state,  30.  Travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  31. 

Firrrf  Ulandti,  discovered  by  the  Portueuese.  38. 

Vien-oyi,  all  the  Spanish  dominions  In  America 
subjected  to  two,  351.  A  third  lately  e«ta- 
blishnd,  ib  Their  powers,  lb.  A  fourth  (lats- 
hlished,  ;<80. 

KiHfl,  Segnor,  hts  account  of  the  slate  of  popu- 
lation In  New  S|iain,  .511.  His  detail  of  the 
Spanish  American  revenue,  533. 

Villrfagna,  Antonio,  one  of  Cortrs's  soldiers, 
foments  a  mutiny  amrnp  his  troops,  345.  b 
discovered  by  Cortes  and  haniind,  ib. 

Virginia,  first  discovery  of,  3!18.  Attempt  to 
settle  there  unsuccessful.  398, 399.  A  second 
attempt  to  settle  tlieio,  when  the  colony  per- 
ishes by  fkmlne,  400.  The  srheme  of  settling 
there  almndoned,  Ib.  Is  divided  into  two  coh>- 
nieii,  403.  Charters  are  rrnntcd  to  two  com 
panles  to  make  settlements  In,  ib.  Captalr 
Newport  sitils  fVom  Erutland  to,  and  discover* 
the  Chesapeak,  404.    He  proceeds  up  Jam* 
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toi  tlMii  laracKHWcoarait. 
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ilrd  voyage,  78. 

B  la  Plata,  aciouni  nf  thoig 

of  that  city,  how  conduetad, 

I  de,  hia  detcrlptlon  of  Un 
uroa  of  the  native  Amerl- 
aann  for  the  Americana  not 
if  pain  aa  the  reit  of  maih 
xount  of  the  gooda  exported 
irlca,  with  the  duly  on  them, 

rtitoval,  la  aent  from  Spain 
rernment  of  Peru,  9*.  A^ 
B3.  Aaiuinea  the  lupreme 
efuata  young  Alinairo,  994. 
la  proce«dln««,  lb.  Preventa 
sneerted  to  oppoee  the  new 
la  Imprlaoned  by  the  new 

Intent,  hi*  curioua  harangue 
ca  of  Peru,  973.  Olvea  hli 
lal  and  condemnation  of  Ala- 

lo  la,  character  of  hta  com- 
Spanish  wrltera  concerning 

itural  tendency  to  fertilize  th« 
row,  129.  ,  ,  _  . 

!,  conquera  the  Island  of  Cuba 
eparallona  fi>r  Invading  New 
difficulty  In  choo*lng  a  com- 
xpedltlon,  lb.  Appoints  Fcr- 
.  His  motives  to  this  choice, 
rtclous  of  Cortes,  199.  Ordert 
rived  of  his  commission,  and 
nds  an  armament  tc  Mexico 

aracter  of  the  native  Callfo^ 

lrl^lnRHy  brought  from  Arne- 
lars  to  he  wearing  out,  149. 
I,res3,  4TS. 

of  that  settlement,  34.^ 
BmarlUmostBte,29.  Travels 

>•  «> 

verrd  bv  the  Portuguese.  X. 
uanlsh  dominions  In  America 
»,  351.     A  third  lately  esia- 
Ir  powen,  lb.    A  fourth  usta- 

nccouni  of  the  stale  of  ppmi- 
Ipain,  511.    His  detail  of  the 
in  revenue,  S23. 
ilo,  one  of  Cortes's  soldleij, 
ly  amcnp  his  troops,  245.    u 
irtea  and  hanged,  lb. 
covcry  of,  398.     Attempt  to 
icceasftil.  398, 399.    A  second 
theio,  when  the  colony  per- 
400.    The  srheme  of  settling 
,  lb.    Is  divided  Into  two  colo- 
teis  are  irrnntrd  to  two  coin 
settlements  In,  lb.    Captalr 
jm  England  to,  and  discovert 
404.    He  proceeds  up  Jama 


rt*«r,  and  (bunda  a  colony  In  JameMown,  lb. 
IM  bad  admlnlairatlon,  lb.  Captain  Hmiih  Is 
•mliMM  from  hia  seat  at  the  council  board, 
4Ua.  The  colony  la  annoyed  by  iho  Indians, 
and  auflltra  ftam  seareily  and  tha  uiiheailhlnea 
of  tha  cibnaia,  lb.  dmllh  la  lecalled,  and  the 
proaparlly  of  tha  colony  leatored,  lb.  He  la 
taken  prlaonar  by  tha  Indiana,  hia  lift  aparad, 
and  hia  liberty  obtained  through  tha  Iniareaa- 
alon  of  the  (kvourlia  daughtir  of  an  Indian 
ohlei;  405,  400.  Beturaa  to  Jamaalown,  and 
flnda  tha  colony  In  dialiaaa,  400.  Theeolonlsia 
an  daealvad  by  tbigippaaruiea  of  gold,  lb.  A 
aorvey  of  tha  omintivla  undertaken  by  Smith, 
lb.  The  company  ootalna  a  new  charter  with 
mora  ample  nrlviieges,  407.  The  Jurladlction 
of  the  eouncll  In,  la  aboilahad,  and  the  govem- 
nanl  veated  in  a  council  reaideni  In  London, 
lb.  Lord  Delaware  la  appotniad  governor  and 
caplaln-feneral  of  the  cotony,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Oaiaa  and  Sir  Qeoige  Summera  ara  veated  with 
Iha  command  till  hia  antvai,  lb.  The  vaaael 
In  which  they  embark  la  atranded  on  the  coast 
of  Bermudaa,  lb.  Smith  returna  to  England, 
•nd  anarchy  prevalia  In  the  colony,  408.  The 
Indiana  withhold  auppliae,  and  the  cotony  la 
reduced  by  flunlne,  lb.  uaies  and  Summera 
arrive  (Vom  Bermudaa,  and  find  the  colony  in 
a  deaperale  altuatlon,  lb.  They  are  about  to 
latum  to  Emdand,  when  Lord  Delaware  ar- 
rlvea,  400.  Ha  reconcilea  all  difl^rencea,  and 
perftetiy  reatorea  aubordlnatlon,  lb.  Is  obliged 
10  resign  the  government,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of  hia  health,  lb.  fit  super- 
seded by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  establlahea 
martial  law,  lb.  Another  charter  to  granted 
to  the  ookmy  with  new  prtvllegea,  410,  The 
land  la  eultU  u*d.  and  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Indiana,  lb  Roife,  a  man  of  rank  In  the 
colony,  marriea  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
chief,  lb.  The  land  flrat  becoraea  propertv, 
411.  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  intioauced,  lb. 
The  quantity  exported  Increaaea  every  vear, 
413.  Negroea  are  flrat  introduced,  lb.  A  ge- 
neral assembly  of  representatlvea  la  formed, 
lb.  A  new  conatltutlon  la  given  to  the  colony, 
and  a  trade  for  tobacco  opened  with  Holland, 

413.  The  neceaaory  precautiona  for  the  defence 
of  the  colony  being  aeglected,  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  English  is  planned  by  th**  ludlans, 
and  executed  In  moat  of  the  aettleniints,  413, 

414.  A  bloody  war  ia  commenced  with  the 
Indians,  414.  Their  plantationa  are  attacked, 
and  the  owners  murdered,  415.  A  few  escape 
lo  the  woods,  where  they  perish  with  hunger, 
lb.  The  settlements  exteiM,  and  Industry  re- 
vivea,  ib.  The  atrength  of  the  colony  ia  consi- 
derably weakened,  418.  A  temnoranr  council 
ia  appointed  for  Ita  government,  lb.  The  arbi- 
trary government  of  the  colonies  on  the  acces- 
*»  of  Cbarlaa  I.,  ib.   The  coioniau  st^lM  SU 


John  Harvey,  tha  govsraor,  and  sand  him  prt 
soner  to  Enaland,  IlU.    Ha  la  released  by  llM 
king,  and  rulnataied  In  his  govenwisni,  lb.    la 
succeeded  by  Sir  Jolm  Berkeley,  whoaa  wise 
administration  is  productive  nf  the  beat  eAcU, 
"*•...  ^T  prtvllegea  are  granted  to  the  colony, 
which  flourlahea  under  the  new  govsmmeni 
490.    It  la  attacked  by  tha  Indiana,  433.    Dto 
contenia  are  produced  by  grams  of  land  (Vom 
the  crown,  ib.    An  Insunection  biioaka  out, 
and  the  governor  and  council  are  forced  to  fly, 
494.    Thev  apply  (o  England  for  succour,  4S. 
Tha  rebelUon  la  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Ib.    The  governor  la  rein- 
suied,  and  an  assembly  called,  ib.    The  mo- 
deraUon  of  Its  proceedlnp,  Ib.    General  state 
of  the  cotony  tUl  the  year  1SB8,  490.     See 
Coloniii. 
f  elcaiiM.  remarkable  number  of.  In  the  northern 
paru  of  the  gtobe,  discovered  by  tha  Busaiana 

f^^fr,  Lionel,  hia  account  of  a  peculiar  race  of 
dimlnuUve  Americana,  146.  Compared  with 
aimllar  produetiona  in  Africa,  ib. 

War  song  of  the  naUve  Americans,  tha  aenU 
menu  and  terms  of,  479. 

mUoughbf,  Sir  Hugh,  sails  In  search  of  a  north 
east  passage  to  India,  393.  Steera  along  the 
coast  of  Norway,  and  doublea  the  North  Cape, 
Ib,  Hia  souadron  ia  separated  in  a  storm,  ana 
his  ship  driven  Into  an  obscure  harbour  In  Rua- 
alan  Lapland,  where  he  and  all  his  compaiUons 
are  frosen  to  death,  ib. 

Women,  the  condition  of,  among  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, 153, 154.  Are  not  prolific,  154.  Are 
not  permitted  to  Join  In  their  drunken  feasts, 
188.    Nor  to  wear  ornaments,  481. 

Xerei.  Francisco  de,  secretary  to  Plzarro,  tb« 
earliest  writer  on  his  PeruvLin  expedition,  495 

Ximenet,  Cardinal,  hia  regulations  for  tlic  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
111.  Patronizea  the  attempt  of  Ferdinand 
HageUan,  353. 

Yucatan,  the  province  of,  discovered  by  PInzon 
and  Dlas  de  Soils,  97.  Descrlhed,  460,  4«1 
From  whence  that  province  derives  its  value, 
349.  Policyofthecourtof  Spain  with  respert 
to,ib. 

ZaraU,  Don  Augustine,  character  of  hia  Historj 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  495. 

Zonu,  the  earth  how  divided  into,  by  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  ancients,  96.  By  whom  first  so 
divided,  451. 

Zummaraga,  Juan  de,  flrat  bishop  of  Mexico, 
the  destroyer  of  all  the  ancient  records  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  314. 
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CtUBSTIONS 


EX\M1NATI0N  OF  STUDENTS 

ROBERTSON'S  HISTORY  OF  AMEEICA. 


H.B— The Jigwre$ prefixed  to  each  paragraph  refer  to  the  paget  ^  Harpet't  $tertot)m 
edition  uf  Rnbertson'n  History  of  America. 


BOOK  1. 
Page  17. 
Was  the  earth  rapidly  peopled?— What  •«• 
casioned  (he  flrst  dispersion  or  the  human 
race? — How  were  the  early  migrations  made? 
—Were  navicaiion  and  ship-building  rapidly 
perfected  t—Hnw  is  their  early  im|ierfbction 
proved  '—From  what  era  must  we  dale  (ho 
origin  of  commerce ! 

Page  18. 
What  is  the  flrst  species  of  commerce ) — 
Give  some  account  of  i(s  progress. — What 
besides  conquest  became  a  motive  Tor  long 
Toyages? — Or  wliat  did  trade  become  a  gtfcat 
source?- Did  navigation  advance  as  rapidly 
as  commerce? — Berore  the  '.'iscovery  of  ihe 
mariner's  compass  how  ihr  were  voyages  ex- 
tended ! — Were  voyages  longer  (han  at  pre- 
sent ! — \i  what  season  were  they  undertaken  T 

Page  19. 
Where  did  the  Egyptians  cpen  a  commerce  ? 
-What  seas  were  crossed  in  these  voyages  ?— 
By  wha'  route  were  ilieir  commodities  brouiiht 
(Vom  India  to  Egypt'— What  change  took 
place  In  (lie  character  of  the  Egyptians?— 
Where  is  Egypt?  -What  other  ancient  nation 
was  devoted  to  commerce  ? — Where  wsb  an- 
cient PiKenicia? — What  were  its  conmiereial 
cides  ?— Which  way  is  It  (Vom  Tyre  to  Egypt ' 
—At  what  did  the  Phoenicians  aim?— What 

S laces  did  their  ah\\t^  visit?— Where  are  the 
traits  of  Gades? — What  is  the  modern  name? 
— Did  the  Phienicians  plant  colonies .' — Where 
did  they  acquire  commodious  harbours  ?— Witli 
what  countries  did  they  establish  a  regular  in- 
teicourse?— Under  what  kings  did  the  Jews 
direct  their  attention  to  commerce?-  flow  did 
they  obtain  a  share  of  the  Phcenician  com- 
merce? 

Page  90. 
Where  Is  Idumea?— Whore  Is  Palestine?— 
Which  way  (Vom  PhcBn^cia?- Which  way  are 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (Vom  Jerusalem?-  -Whither 
did  Solomon  send  fleets  ?— Where  wire  prob- 
ably the  Diaces  called  Ophir  and  Tarsbish? 
—Did  the  Jews  long  continue  commerce  ?- 
Did  they  improve  navigation  or  ex(end  dis- 
eovery?— Who  were  (he  descendants  of  (he 
PluEnicians ? — Where  was  aiicien(  Carthage? 
—Did  the  Carthaginians  iiiheri(  (he  commer- 
cial spirK  ?— Wliiit  eouiitriea  did  (heir  voyagers 
visK  in  the  north-west?— What  countries  in 
the  south  ?— How  (Ur  south  did  they  sail  ?— 
Wha(  islands  did  they  discover  ?— Did  they 
undertake  voyages  of  discovery  ?— Under  what 


leaders?— Describe  the  voyage  of  Hanm— 
Of  Himllco. 

Page  31. 
Describe  the  voyage  said  (o  have  been  «y 
complished  by  a  Phoenician  flee(  a(ted  out  b| 
Nccho. — Who  else  is  said  tu  nave  accom 
pilshed  the  same? — Are  these  accounts  well 
authenticated  ?— Why  did  (he  Phosnician  and 
Car(haginian  voyagers  concea!  (heir  disco- 
veries?—When  did  (he  memorials  of  tbdr 
naval  skill  perish?— Did  (he  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans learn  navigndon  and  commerce  (Vom  llM 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians?— Wlia(  waa 
(he  firs(  objec(  among  (he  early  Grecian  voya- 
g'.rs?- Wha(  was  (he  ex(en(  of  (lie  (limous 
expedidon  of  (he  Argonauts !— Wha(  is  the 
modern  name  of  (he  Euxine  Sea !— Had  navl> 
gadon  advanced  much  in  Homer's  (ime  T 

Page  83 
Describe  the  ships  of  (h.)  early  Greeks.— Tl 
wbiu  rank  among  maridme  natioiis  did  th 
ancient  Greeks  afterward  arrive?— What  sort 
of  vessels  were  used  in  (he  Persian  war  ?— 
How  far  did  (he  ancien(  (irecian  conimercs 
ex(end?— Wi(h  whom  was  (heir  chief  iiuer 
course  ?-Wha(  places  did  (hey  occasionally 
visi(  ?— Which  way  IVom  Greece  is  Asia  Mino 
or  Lesser  Asia?-l(aly  ?- -Sicily  ?— 'I  he  Eux- 
ine? -  The  Helle8pon(  ?— WhH[  example  of  th« 
ignorance  of  (he  t;  reeks  Is  iiuo(ed  .'—How  (hi 
did  (he  geographical  knowledge  of  (he  Greeks 
ex(end  ?— Of  wha(  lhc(s  were  (hey  ignorant 

Page  33. 

What  expedidon  enlarged  (he  geographical 
knowledge  of  (he  Greeks  ?  What  caminerciA 
republic  was  among  (he  conquests  of  Alex 
aiider?— After  reducing  Tyre  and  Egypt  what 
plan  did  he  form?— What  cKy  did  he  found 
— Wi;ere?— Wi(h  wha(  design?— Wha(  wai 
(he  consequence  of  i(s  siluadon  ?— WhKher 
did  he  conduc(  his  army  by  land  ?— How  (hr 
in(o  India  did  he  advance  ?— Wha(  did  lie  r». 
solve  (o  examine?- By  wha(  communicadon 
did  he  design  (o  ftirnish  his  Asiadc  doininiona 
wi(h  (he  commodides  of  (he  East  ?— How  did 
he  design  to  distribute  (hem  (o  (he  rest  of  tbf 
world?— Whom  did  he  send  lo  survey  (lie  Per 
sian  Gulf  ?— Was  thit  jusUy  considered  a  grea 
undertaking? 

rage  34. 

In  execudng  It,  wha{  surprising  discoveor 
was  made?— How  was  it  regarded  ?—H<n» 
long  did  the  voyage  las(  ?— Was  the  navigadoa 
to  tndia  by  (his  course  condniied  !— Who  werj 
•    *hed  afterward  by  (he  Indian  trade  of 
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QUESTIONS. 


Alexandria?— What  progress  did  the  Romana 
make  in  navigation  anil  discovery  I— Why  waa 
this  t— What  mtte  them  Qrst  aim  at  maritime 
power  T— For  what  purpose  was  this  power 
used  T — Did  the  Romans  ever  iKicome  a  com- 
mercial people? — In  whose  handa  did  their 
commerce  remain?— Was  it  well  protected 
and  profitable  I— What  improved  audar  it  1 

Page  35. 
What  fart  was  observed  in  the  Indian 
ocean  ?— What  use  was  made  of  this  obser- 
vation ?  -What  was  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
Roman  navigation?— How  Htr  did  travellers 
probably  penetrate  by  land?— What  amount 
or  money  was  drawn  annually  flrom  Rome  by 
the  Indian  trade  ?— What  nnmber  or  ahlps  an- 
nually sailed  IVom  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  India? 
•  -How  was  the  knowledge  of  remolecountries 
obtained  in  ancient  times?— What  countries  of 
Europe  were  conquered  by  the  Romans? 

Page  an. 

In  AMca?— In  A8ia?—0f  what  countries  hi 
Europe  were  the  ancient  Romans  Ignorant?— 
In  Amoa  ?— In  Asia )— What  did  the  ancienis 
believe  concerning  the  Zones  ?— By  what  olaas 
of  people  was  this  theory  held?— What  conse- 
quences follow  flrom  this  theory! 

Page  27 
What  other  extravagant  theory  did  the  an- 
cients believe  ?— What  does  this  theory  pnive? 
—Who  brought  geography  to  its  highest  point 
among  the  ancients? — When  did  he  flourish, 
and  what  did  he  i^ublish  ?-  Did  geographical 
knowledge  decline  after  Ptolemys  time?— 
What  city  became  flrst  in  point  of  commerce? 
— What  was  the  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  ?— What  was  the  first  eflbct  of 
the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  the 
south  of  Europe? 

Page  28. 
Did  geographical  science  nearly  perish  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire  ? — Did  com- 
merce 7 — Wliai  prevented  commerce  flmm 
ceasing  altogether? — How  far  did  the  trade  of 
Constantinople  extend? — Alter  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Arabians,  how  were  commodi- 
ties conveyed  from  India  to  Constantinople  ? 
—How  did  the  Arabians  acquire  a  fondness 
tor  geographical  science?— Did  they  advance 
the  science?— Where  is  Arabia?— Which  way 
lh>m  Egypt  7 

Page  29. 
What  country  flrst  began  to  recover  fVom 
the  desolation  and  barbarism  occasioned  by 
the  (bll  of  the  Roman  empire !— What  hap- 
pened to  the  Italian  cities !— What  was  the 
consequence?— What  foreign  cily  became  the 
chief  mart  of  the  Italians? — At  what  other 
cities  d>d  they  purchase  the  commodities  of 
the  East?— Where  is  Aleppo?— Tripoli?— 
Syria  ? — How  were  the  goods  conveyed  fhjm 
India  to  ihe^e  ports  ?— To  what  port  of  Egypt 
did  the  Italian  merchants  resort  ? — What  were 
the  chief  commercial  cities  of  Italy  ? — To  what 
countries  beyond  the  Mediterranean  did  their 
merchants  resort? — What  event  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  commerce?— Who  furnished  trans- 
ports and  provisions  to  the  crusaders  ?—  Were 
the  Italians  enriched  by  the  crusades  ? 

Page  30. 
Did  the  other  countries  of  Europe  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  the  crusades  ? — Give  an 
account  of  the  travels  of  Benjamin  of  Tudcla. 
—Give  an  account  of  the  mission  of  Carplni 
ud  AMOlino. 


Page  31. 
What  Induced  St,  Louis  to  send  <.  mission 
to  Tartary?— Who  were  sent?- What  was 
the  result.'— Who  was  Marco  Polo?— When 
did  he  flourish  ?— Under  whose  protection  did 
he  travel  ?— How  long  ?— What  countries  b?- 
tbra  unknown  did  be  visit?— What  Engliah- 
man  visited  the  same  oouniiies?— Wheat— 
Where  is  PeklnT— Japan? 

Page  33. 
What  was  the  character  of  the  narratives 
of  these  travellers?— What  was  their  eflbct 
on  the  public?— What  imponani  discovery 
was  made  at  this  time  ?— What  use  did  navf. 
gators  make  of  it  ?— Who  was  the  author  of 
the  discovery  ?— What  injustice  did  he  suflbri 
— Why  was  not  the  discovery  immediately 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  distant  dis- 
coveries ? 

Page  33. 
How  long  time  elapsed  before  it  was  used 
fbr  discovery  ?— For  what  purposes  did  the 
Spaniards  first  visit  the  Canaries?— Where 
are  they  ?— To  whom  did  Clement  VI.  give 
them?— By  what  right? — Who  conquered 
them  ?— How  flir  had  navigation  advanced  at 
the  begiiming  of  the  fifteenth  century?— What 
kingdom  first  roused  that  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  enterprise  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World?— WUo  was  trained  in  this 
school t 

Page  34. 
What  had  raised  the  military  spirit  and  en- 
terprise of  the  Portuguese  ?  -When  did  John 
I.  become  king  of  Portugal !— What  was  his 
character? — For  what  did  he  equip  a  fleet  and 
armament?— Whither  did  he  send  ships  for 
discovering  new  regions  ?— What  may  we 
date  flrom  this  ?— What  had  been  the  (ormef 
boundary  of  the  Portuguese  voyagers! 

Page  39. 
What  was  the  literary  character  of  the  Poi 
lujiuese  in  the  fifteenth  century  7— How  fbr  did 
their  discoverers  go  in  the  flrst  voyage  7— What 
was  the  character  of  Henry  duke  of  Viseo?— 
Where  did  he  fix  his  residence  ?— For  what 
purpose?— To  what  sources  of  iuforination 
did  he  apply?— Whom  did  he  engage  in  his 
service  ? 

Page  38. 
Describe  his  first  eflbrt  ?— What  island  did 
Zarco  and  Var.  discover? — What  was  done 
next  year  ?— Describe  the  settlement  of  Mi^ 
delra  and  its  consequences  ?— Who  flrst  dou- 
bled Cape  Bojador  ?— When ! 

Page  37. 
What  Oirther  discoveries  did  the  Portuguese 
make  towards  the  south  of  AOica  7— Where  is 
the  river  Senegal? — In  what  latitude? — In 
what  latitude  isCape  Blanco 7— Cane  Verd?— 
What  sort  of  inhabitants  did  the  Portuguese 
find  south  of  the  Senegal  ?— What  objections 
were  made  to  prince  Henry's  schemes?— Was 
he  deterred  by  them?— Who  supportet?  t|im  in 
his  designs  1— What  did  be  request  of  the 
pope? 

Pi<ge38. 
What  grant  was  obtained  Onm  the  pope?-- 
What  advantage  arose  flrom  it  ?— What  was 
the  eflbct  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  on  the 
public  mind? — What  new  adventurers  entered 
their  service? — What  new  discoveries  were 
made  by  them  ? — Where  are  the  Azores  7— The 
Cape  Verd  Isles  ?— What  does  the  dlscoverv  of 
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[•31. 

ouli  to  aend  u  inlMhm 
irere  MiitT— What  wm 
IS  Marco  Polo?— When 
er  whose  protection  did 
it— What  countries  hs- 
I  visit?— What  English- 
B  oountriesK— When'— 
Mint 

ge33. 

iracter  of  the  narratives 
-What  was  their  vfTect 
lat  important  discovery 
le!— What  use  did  navl> 
■Who  was  the  author  of 
It  injustice  did  he  saHbr  I 
e  discovery  immediately 
e  of  making  distant  dis- 


ige33. 

tpaed  before  it  was  nsed 
what  purposes  did  the 
I  the  Canaries!— Where 
m  did  Clement  VI.  give 
right? — Who  conquered 
d  navigation  advanced  at 
fifteenth  century  1— What 
id  that  spirit  of  curiosity 
h  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Wlio  was  trained  in  this 

>ageM. 

the  military  spirit  and  en- 
iigueset  -When  did  John 
Portugal !— What  was  his 
lat  did  he  equip  a  fleet  and 
ler  did  he  send  ships  for 
regions  1— What  may  wt 
Vhat  had  been  the  former 
rtuguese  voyagers  t 

•age  35. 

erary  character  of  the  Poi 
nth  century  ?— How  flir  did 
in  the  first  voyage  f— What 
f  Henry  duke  of  Viseo?— 
his  residence?— For, what 
It  sources  of  information 
lom  did  he  engage  in  bis 

>age38. 

t  eflbrt?— What  island  did 

jcover !— Wliat  was  done 

ibe  the  settlement  of  M»r 

nuences  ?— Who  first  dou- 

—When? 

Page  37. 

loveries  did  the  Portuguese 
outh  of  Aflrica !— Where  la 
T— In  what  latitude?— In 
le  Blanco!— Cape  Verd?- 
iltanls  did  the  Portuguese 
megal  ?— What  objections 
I  Henry's  schemes?— Was 
?— Who  supporte<?  'lim  in 
did  be  request  of  tb* 

'nge38. 

obtained  IVom  the  pope?- 
rose  flrom  it?— What  was 
tuguese  discoveries  on  the 
ntnew  adventurers  entered 
tiat  new  discoveries  were 
here  are  thp  Aiores !— Ths 
Whit  doe*  tbe  discoverv  or 


these  clustera  prove  ?— When  did  prince  Henry 
die  !— How  far  south  had  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coveries then  nxteiidcd  !— What  extent  of  the 
west  coast  oi  AD-ica  was  explored  > 

Page  30. 
V«rhat  prevented  Alphonso  king  of  Portugal 
rirom  prosecuiiiig  the  AOican  discoveries  with 
ardour?— To  wlinm  did  he  commit  them!— 
What  was  the  consequence?— When  did  the 
Portuguese  cross  the  equinoctini  ? — What  then 
surprised  them  ?— When  did  John  H.  succeed 
Alphonso!— What  did  his  voyagers  find  to  be 
tbe  character  of  the  country  north  of  the  Sene- 

Jail- What,  south? -What  ensued ?—Wlien 
Id  king  John  fit  out  a  new  fleet?— What 
kingdoms  were  discovered?- Where  did  he 
build  forts  and  settle  colonies?— Where  is 
Benin?  -Congo?— Gninea? 
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Page  40. 
What  country  did  the  Portuguese  expect  to 
arrive  at  by  going  round  Atrica  tn  the  south? 
—To  whom  did  the  king  of  Portugal  send  an 
embassy  ?— Was  Prester  John  a  real  person- 
age?—What  was  the  origin  of  his  name?— 
Who  were  the  ambassadors  sent  in  quest  of 
Prester  John's  doniinians  by  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal ?— What  other  expedition  did  king  John 
project  ?— To  whom  was  it  intrusted  ?— When  ? 
-What  was  the  length  of  the  voyage  ?— What 
discoveries  did  he  make  ? 

Page  41. 
What  cape  was  the  limit  of  his  voyage  ?— 
Why  was  it  so  called  ?— How  fhr  did  Covlllam 
tndPayva  mvel  together  ?— What  countries 
did  they  respectively  visit  after  separating  ?— 
What  important  conclusion  was  conveyed  in 
Covillam's  despatches  ?— What  design  did  the 
king  of  Portugal  now  entertain  ?— Who  were 
alarmedatit?— Why?— What  news  was  re- 
ceived before  the  expedition  sailed  ? 

BOOK  n. 

Page  43. 

Of  what  country  was  Christopher  Columbus 
■  subject?— How  was  he  educated? — When 
did  he  first  go  to  sea? — What  places  did  he 
visit  in  1467  ?— Whose  service  did  he  next  en- 
ter?—Relate  an  adventure  of  his  ofT  the  coast 
of  Portugal  —Whither  did  he  go !— What  hap- 
pened to  him  there! 

Page  43. 

Who  was  his  wife?— What  eflbct  did  the 
perusal  of  Perestrello's  papers  have  on  Colum 
bus?— With  what  places  did  he  trade?— W' 
did  he  acquire  by  these  voyages  ?— What  wtis 
the  great  object  of  voyagers  at  this  time  ?— 
Why?— What  was  the  only  route  to  India 
which  had  ever  been  I  bought  of  before  Coluni' 
bus's  time  ?— What  route  did  he  propose  to 
take? 

Page  44. 
On  what  arguments,  drawn  flrom  the  figure 
and  structure  of  the  earth,  did  Columbus  found 
his  belief  of  a  continent  in  the  west?— What 
(kctsled  to  the  same  conclusion  ? — What  led 
Columbus  to  believe  that  this  western  conti- 
nent was  connected  with  India? — Did  Colum- 
bus suppose  that  the  western  continent  was 
near  the  Western  Isles? 

Page  4S. 

To  whom  did  Columbus  communicate  his 
iplnlons  ?— Did  Paul  encourage  him  ?— To  what 
wsign  did  Columbus's  opinions  lead  him?— 
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What  was  the  first  step  towards  prosecutini 
this  design  ?— To  whom  did  hAArst  submit  bis 
project?— How  was  it  received?- To  wbo« 
next? 

Page  46. 

How  did  the  king  receive  the  proposal?— T» 
whom  did  he  refer  it?— What  was  the  result! 
— To  whom  did  Columbus  i:ext  apply!— Whan 
did  he  land  in  Spain  ?— To  wliom  did  he  send 
liis  liroiher? — What  circumstances  were  uit- 
favourable  to  Columbus's  success  In  Spain  I— 
Unw  was  his  character  suited  to  please  tb* 
Spanish  ? 

Page  47. 

What  did  he  gain  by  it  ?— To  whom  did  Fer 
dlnand  and  Isabella  remit  the  consideration  of 
Columbus's  project  7— What  remarks  did  th« 
S|ianlsh  philosophers  make  on  Columbus'* 
project?— How  long  did  Columbus  urge  his 
project  before  obtaining  a  repon  lh>m  Taia 
vera  ?— What  was  the  answer  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  fbimded  on  this  report  ? — Tr  what 
Spanish  subjects  did  Columbus  next  apply  V- 
With  what  success? 

Page  48. 
What  had  befallen  Bartholomew  Columbus* 
— Who  prevented  Columbus  llrnm  leaving 
Spain,  and  going  to  England  ?— What  was  the 
character  of  Perez?— "To  whom  did  Perei  ap- 
ply on  behalf  of  Columbus?— What  nid  Isa- 
bella do?— What  was  the  first  eflect  of  the 
interview  ?— What  new  ft-lends  did  Columbus 
acquire !— How  did  Ferdinand  regard  Colum 
bus'.splot? 

Page  46. 
What  demands  did  Columbus  make  ?— How 
did  the  commissioners  proceed  > — W^bat  was 
the  result  of  the  negotiation  ?— What  did  Co- 
lumbus then  do? — What  great  event  happened 
about  this  timu?— What  advantage  did  Uuin- 
tanllla  and  Santaiigel  lake  of  it  ?— What  argu- 
ments did  they  ofler  to  tbe  queen? 

Page  90. 
What  was  the  efl'ect  ?— What  generous  oflbr 
did  Isabella  make?— How  did  Santangel  re- 
ceive it '.'—When  was  the  treaty  of  negotiation 
signed?— What  was  the  first  article ?— The 
second  ?— Third  ?— Fourth  ?— Fifth  ?— How  did 
Ferdinand  behave  < 

Page  51. 

Who  deflraved  the  expense  ?— What  precau- 
tion was  taken  with  respect  to  the  Portuguese? 
—Where  was  the  expedition  filled  ?— Where 
is  Palos  ?— Who  assisted  and  nccompanied  Co- 
lumbus ?— Of  what  did  the  armament  consist  ? 
—Who  were  the  several  commanders  and 
what  were  their  vessels'  names  ? — What  wa« 
the  number  of  men  ?— What  was  the  whole 
sum  employed  in  fitting  out  the  squadron  ?— 
What  circumstances  rendered  the  undertaking 
a  very  bold  one? 

Page  SO. 

What  religious  act  preceded  the  embarka- 
tion ?— When  did  the  squadron  sail  ?— Where 
did  they  arrive  August  I3lh  ?— Where  are  these 
islands !— What  accident  happened  to  the  Pin- 
ta?— Whence  and  when  did  Columbus  next 
take  his  departure?— What  disposition  did  the 
sailors  manifest  ?— How  were  the  eflfecte  of  It 
pre  'ented  ?- What  character  and  quallflcaliona 
did  Columbus  now  exhibit  ? 
Page  53. 

What  did  be  endeavour  to  concaal '— Wte 
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new  plMnonwnon  rametlns  the  compaaa 
■larmed  them  7— How  did  Columbus  dissipate 
be  (bars  occasioned  by  this  appearance?— 
What  wind  did  he  Ihll  in  with  f— What  new 
appearance  alarmed  the  Bailors  40U  leayues 
west  of  the  Canaries  J— How  did  Columt)Us 
reconcile  them  to  this?— How  (lir  bad  they 
advanced,  October  1st!— How  far  didColniii- 
bua pretend  that  they  bad  advanced? 

Fane  M. 
What  did  the  sailors  now  resolve  to  dot- 
How  did  Columbus  prevent  them  fhrni  open 
mutiny  ?— By  what  did  he  next  steer  his 
course  T— Did  he  make  the  land  in  this  direc- 
tion I— What  was  the  consequence  ^ 

Page  M. 
By  what  means  did  he  overcome  this  new 
difflcuhyt— What  signs  of  land  appeared?- 
What  orders  did  Columbus  give  !— What  did 
Columbus  discover  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M.?— From 
which  ship  was  the  cry  of  land  first  heard  ?— 
What  was  discovered  in  the  morning?— What 
religious  act  was  performed? — How  did  the 
crews  behave  towards  Columbus  t— What  was 
done  at  sunrise  7— What  was  discovered  on 
•hore! 

Page  96. 
How  did  the  voyagers  behave  on  landing  1 

For  whom  did  they  lake  possession  of  the 

country? -How  did  the  natives  regard  ihe 
Spaniards  and  their  ships!— Of  this  newly 
discovered  island,  what  was  the  appearance  of 
the  soil  ?— Climate  ?— Trees  ?— Inhabitants  ?— 
What  sort  of  trade  was  carried  on  between 
the  Spaniards  and  natives  ?— What  were  the 
boats  of  the  natives  called  ?— What  title  and 
authority  did  Columbus  assume?— What  did 
he  call  the  island?— Where  is  it  1— Was  it  as 
rich  as  had  been  expected? 

Page  57. 
What  induced  Colnmbna  to  sail  towards  the 
south  ?— Whom  did  he  lake  along  with  him! 
—To  what  other  islands  did  he  give  names! — 
What  did  he  next  discover?— Whom  did  he 
send  into  the  interior?— Give  Ihe  particulars 
of  tlieir  discoveries  in  the  interior. — What  is 
maize  ?— Docs  it  appear  by  the  narrative  that 
this  is  an  original  production  of  Cuba?— 
Where  dill  the  natives  tell  Columbus  that  they 
found  their  gold?— What  did  he  infer  fl-om 
tliis?  -What  iiart  of  the  const  of  Cuba  did  he 
explore  ?— Where  is  Porto  del  Principe ' 

Page  58. 
To  what  island  did  the  natives  direct  Colum- 
bus in  quest  of  gold?— Where  la  Hayli?— 
What  captain  deserted  the  squadron !— When 
did  Columbus  reach  Hayli  ?— What  did  he  call 
the  port !— The  country  ?— What  port  did  he 
next  visit  ?— How  did  he  here  contrive  to  open 
a  coinnmniraiion  with  the  natives!— How  did 
they  behave !— Did  they  possess  mom  gold  than 
the  natives  of  Cuba?— By  whom  was  Colum- 
bus here  visited  ?— How  did  this  person  be- 
have ?— What  led  Columbus  to  suppose  that 
he  had  arrived  alJapan? 

Page  99. 
Whither  did  he  now  direct  his  course  ?— 
What  harbour  did  he  put  Into !— What  CBzique 
governed  the  district  ?— What  present  did  he 
make  to  Columbus  ?— When  did  Columbus  set 
sail  to  visit  Guacanahari? — Give  an  account 
of  his  shipwreck.— How  did  the  natives  be- 
(lovc !— How  ifid  Gnacanahari  ?— What  were 
«ow  Columbus's  circimistancea  t 


FaiaM. 
Did  Columbw  detenmne  to  return  to  Spain  T 
— What  means  did  be  adopt  of  prosecuting 
discoveries  In  Hayli  ?— How  was  an  opportu- 
nity presented  of  colonizing  the  country  ? — 
Did  the  cazique  accept  his  otnr  ? — Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  seitlemcni.— Hotv  did  ColumbiM 
strike  terror  into  the  natives  i 

Page  61. 
What  was  the  eflect  of  firing  the  cannon  T— 
How  many  men  did  Columbus  leave !— Under 
whom!— What  advice  did  he  give!— When 
did  he  saii !— Whom  did  be  overtake  i— Did  be 
excuse  Pinzon '— What  had  Pinzon  done  in 
his  absence  1—  A^bat  did  Columbus  now  de> 
temiine  to  do!— What  preparations  did  he 
make !— How  Ihr  and  how  long  did  he  aail 
prosperously  I 

Page  69. 
What  now  befell  Columbus !— How  were  the 
sailors  affected ! — What  did  Columbus  do  to 
preserve  a  record  of  his  voyage ! — What  land 
was  discovered  on  the  15th ! — Where  are  the 
Azores !— What  disquieted  Columbus  here  !— 
Whither  was  he  driven  by  a  second  storm  I— 
How  was  he  treated  there! 

Page  63. 
What  satisfhclion  did  Columbus  enjoy*— 
How  long  did  he  remain  in  Lisbon !— Wben 
did  he  arrive  in  Palos  ? — After  how  long  a  voy- 
age ? — How  was  he  received ! — When  did  the 
Pinia  arrive? — Where  were  the  sovereigns  ? — 
What  did  they  order  ? — Describe  Columbus's 
journey.— His  entrance  into  the  city. — How 
was  hu  received  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  i 
How  was  be  honoured! 

Page  64. 
How  rewarded ! — What  was  he  commanded 
to  do! — How  was  Columbus's  discovery  re- 

f;ardod  in  Europe! — To  what  opinion  did  Co- 
umbus  adhere!— By  what  was  it  confirmed! 
— Was  Columbus's  opinion  generally  adopted! 
— What  name  was  given  to  the  country  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  ?— Alter  the  country 
was  found  not  to  be  India,  what  was  it  called* 
— What  were  the  natives  called ! 

Page  65. 
What  number  of  ships  were  provided  for 
the  second  expedition  !---Of  men  ?— What  did 
they  carry  with  them!— Did  Ferdinand  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  his  subjects  ?— Who  was 
pope  at  this  time!— What  grant  did  he  make 
10  Ferdinand  and  Isabella !— Where  was  the 
celebrated  line  drawn  which  was  to  separate 
the  Spanish  firom  the  Portuguese  possessions! 
—What  preparations  were  made  fur  convert- 
ing the  Indians ! 

Page  66. 
When  did  Columbus  sail  on  his  second  voy- 
age!—Where  did  he  touch! — How  did  ho  vary 
his  course!- When  did  he  make  the  land?— 
What  did  he  call  it !— What  islands  did  he  af- 
terward visit? — Where  is  Dominica '—Mar- 
tinica!—  Marigalante !—  Guadaloupo  '—Anti- 
gua!— Porto  Rico?— What  |ieople  inhabited 
thfae  islands  ? — Were  they  cannibils  ?— When 
did  he  arrive  at  Navidad  1  -What  had  hap- 
pened there? — What  accbuiit  did  the  cazique'a 
briHher  give  of  the  colony  ? 

Page  67. 
What  colony  did  Columbus  now  found  t- 
What  was  the  character  of  Columbus's  colo- 
nists ?— Were  they  s'iltable  persons  for  coin- 
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nine  to  return  to  Biwinl 
1  adopt  of  prosecutlnj 
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his  voyage  7— What  land 
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ulcted  Columbus  here  V- 
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there  1 

ige  S3> 
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>agfl  64. 

-What  was  he  commanded 

Columbus's  discovery  re- 

L-To  what  opinion  did  I/O- 

y  what  was  it  confirmed? 

opinion  generally  adopted? 

liven  to  the  country  dis- 
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India, what  was  it  called' 
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>age  65. 

f  ships  were  provided  for 
onT--Ormen1-Whatdid 
mt_Did  Ferdinand  enter 
his  subjects?- Who  was 
—What  grant  did  he  make 
labella?— Where  was  the 
,n  which  was  to  separate 
Portuguese  possessions  T 
were  made  for  convert- 

•age  60. 

jus  sail  on  his  second  voy- 
■^  louch  ?— How  did  he  vary 
did  he  make  the  land?-- 
I— What  islands  did  lie  at- 
here  is  Dominica'— Mar- 
te  ?—  Guadaloupo '— A"^ 
—What  (leoitle  inhabited 
re  they  cannibals  ?— When 
lavidad?-What  had  hap- 
ac(^untdidlhecauquo« 
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Bldng  •  new  eoantryl— To  what  did  their 
discontent  lead?— How  did  Columbus  treat 
those  who  conspired  against  him?— How  many 
•liips  were  sent  home  ?— What  did  be  request 
fkom  Spain ! 

Page  SS. 
Wuom  did  Columbus  send  to  explore  Cibao  ? 
-How  did  be  proceed?— What  were  the  In- 
dian opinions  concerning  the  horses?- How 
did  tbey  find  the  gold?— Why  did  Columbus 
eall  the  port  St.  Thomaa  7— What  distresses 
eame  upon  the  colonists  ?— Did  these  lead  to 
discontents? 

FageM. 
Who  joined  in  them  ?— Was  their  discontent 
nmoved?— Whom  did  Columbus  leave  to 
govern  the  colony  while  he  should  make  flir- 
ther  discoveries  ?— What  island  did  he  dls- 
<  jver  ?— What  happened  to  him  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba?— Whom  did  he  meet  on  his 
return  to  l1is|ianiola4 — Give  an  account  of 
Bartholomew's  adventures. 

Page  70. 
What  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
under  Margarita?— Wliat  were  the  habits  of 
the  Indians  with  respect  to  food?— What  did 
they  resolve  to  do  ? 

Page  71. 
What  did  Columbus  determine  to  do  ?— What 
was  the  number  of  the  Indians  ?— What  king 
remained  f^ithf\il  to  the  Spaniards?— How  was 
the  attack  managed  ?— What  was  the  result? 
—How  did  Columbus  then  employ  himself!- 
What  tax  did  he  impose  ?— Why  did  Columbus 
tax  the  Indians  ? 

rage  72. 
Who  was  Columbus's  enemy  at  court  ?— 
What  was  his  only  means  of  counteracting 
(he  machinations  of  his  enemies  at  court?— 
Why  was  the  tribute  peculiarly  oppressive  to 
the  Indians  ?— What  expedient  did  they  devise 
for  dreeing  themseUes  ? — What  wuh  its  effect 
on  the  Spaniards  ?— On  the  Indians  ?— What 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hay'i  perish- 
ed ?— What  complaints  were  made  of  Colum- 
bus ?— What  was  the  consequence '—What 
person  was  apiwinted  a  commissioner  to  ex- 
amine into  Columbus's  conduct  ? 

Page  73.  ' 
How  did  Aguado  behave  in  his  new  office  ?— 
What  resolution  did  Columbus  take?— To 
whom  dit  he  I'ommil  the  administration  of 
affUir8?--Wh8t  was  he  called? — Who  was 
appointed  chief  justice? — What  mistake  did 
Columbus  make  in  directing  his  course  home? 
—What  was  the  consequence  ? — How  did  he 
behave  in  this  extremity  ?— How  was  he  re- 
ceived at  court  ? 

Page  74. 
What  had  he  done  fbr  Spain  ?— What  did  he 
promise ' — What  was  the  effect  on  (he  king 
and  quee  I  ?— What  plan  was  now  formed  ? — 
What  sorter  labourers  were  to  go  out? — How 
were  they  to  be  supported? — What  improper 
persons  did  Columbus  propose  to  take  out  ? 

Page  75. 

What  hindrances  to  Columbus's  enterprise 
existed  ?— How  long  was  he  delayed  by  them  ? 
—How  many  ships  were  prepared  ?— What 
course  did  he  resolve  lo  steer  ? — When  did  he 
sail  ?— Where  did  he  toneh  ?— From  ihe  Cana- 
ries, how  many  ships  were  sent  lo  Hispaniola? 

What  befell  him  near  the  equinoctial  ? 


P«ge76. 
How  did  he  alter  hU  course  I— What  Island 
was  discovered,  August  lit  ?— Where  is  «♦— 
Near  what  nver?— Describe  the  river.— How 
was  Columbus's  squadran  endangered  by  it? 
—What  did  he  call  it?— What  Inference  did 
he  draw  IVora  its  sixe  and  violence  ?— Was  it 
confirmed?— What  part  of  the  ooniinent  of 
America  did  Columbus  first  visit  ?— What  sort 
of  people  did  he  there  find  ?— What  animals? 
—What  did  the  admiral  imagine  concerning 
it?— What  compelled  him  to  go  to  Hayti?— 
What  islands  did  he  discover  on  his  way  ?— 
What  did  they  become  remarkable  for?— What 
was  Columbus's  condition  on  his  arh'  n  I— 
What  happened  in  his  absence  * 

Page  77. 
What  city  had  the  adelantado  Bartholomew 
founded  in  Hay  tl  ?— Where  is  it  ?— How  did  he 
there  employ  the  Spaniards?— Who  rebelled 
against  Bartholomew  ?— Who  saved  the  fbrt 
at  St.  Domingo  from  the  mutineers?— Whilhcr 
did  they  retire?— What  did  they  do?— What 
had  befallen  the  ships  sent  by  Columbus  IVom 
the  Canaries  ?— Who  had  gained  a  large  part 
of  the  ere  ws  of  these  ships  ?— What  was  their 
character  ? 

Pago  78. 
When  did  theiie  shi|is  arrive  at  St.  Domin- 
go?—Why  was  Columbus  iductant  to  fight 
the  rebels?- How  liiu  he  recovtr  them  to  ob». 
dience  ?— How  did  lie  gain  Roldan  ''—Did  these 
negotiations  occupy  much  time? — What  new 
regulation  concerning  the  Indians  was  intro- 
duced?— What  did  this  regulation  inlrodui-e? 
—What  were  the  repartimientos' — What  ef- 
fect did  they  have  ? — What  prevented  Colum- 
bus from  prosecuting  his  discoveries  ? — What 
did  he  send  to  Spain  ?— What  complaints  did 
Roldan  make?— What  did  Columbus? 

Page  79. 
Which  gained  most  credit  ?— For  what  pur- 
pose did  Emanuel  of  Portugal  send  out  a  fleet? 
—To  whom  did  he  give  the  command !— What 
was  his  character? — Whence  did  he  sail? — 
How  long  was  he  in  passing  thi;  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ?— Why ?— Which  way  did  he  steer?— 
Where  did  he  anchor  ?— What  sort  of  people 
had  he  found  on  the  east  coast  of  AOica  ?— 
How  did  they  change  as  he  advanced  nnrlh  ? — 
Wliiiher  did  he  go  from  Melinda T— Where  is 
Melinda?— Calecut?— What  sort  of  country 
and  people  did  he  find  ?— What  is  observed  of 
Ihe  voyage? 

Page  80. 
When  did  he  land  at  Lisbon,  and  after  how 
long  a  voyage?— Give  a  summary  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  fillcenlh  century.— What  pti-  ^ 
vale  adventurer  set  out  for  the  new  world?— 
With  how  many  ships'— How  did  Fonseca, 
bishop  of  Badajos,  assist  hiinl — Give  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage. 

Page  81. 
Who  accompanied  him?— What  was  the 
consequence  of  Amerigo's  account  of  the  voy- 
age !— What  other  private  adventurers  went 
to  the  new  world  ?— Describe  the  voyage.— 
Describe  Pinion's  voyage.- What  did  the  king 
of  Portugal  undertake'- Towhom  did  he  give 
the  command  of  the  expedition  ? 

Page  83. 

Which  way  did  Cabral  steer,  in  order  to 

avoid  the  coast  of  Africa?- What  country  did 

he  accidentalljtdiscover?- Forwhom  did  he 

take  possession  of  it?— Where  is  Brazil '— 


M9 


QUESTIONS. 


(1 


Dum  It  ippear  by  this  Ibal  America  would 
kave  b«en  discovered  without  Columbus'*  voy- 
■fe?— Wbal  was  the  state  of  things  in  His- 

Kniola  ? — What  was  taking  place  la  Spain  to 
ilumbtis'a  diaadrantage  1 

Page  83. 

What  was  the  eflbct  of  the  accnaaltona  on 
Ike  minds  of  the  soverelgnsi— What  person 
was  sent  out  to  try  and  to  supersede  Colum- 
bus ?— How  did  he  proceed  on  his  arrival  T— 
What  did  Col  umbus  do  ?-Uuw  was  be  treated  ? 
—How  did  be  bear  It  ? 

Page  M. 
How  did  Bovadllla  render  himaelf  popular 
and  Colunibiu  unpopular  ? — How  did  he  accu- 
mulate charges  against  Columbus  T — How  did 
the  captain  treat  Columbus  T — What  was  Co- 
lumbus's answer  to  the  captain's  oflbr  to  take 
oJDr  his  chains? — How  were  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  aSbcted  on  hearing  of  Columbus's  ar- 
rival lo  chains?— What  orders  did  they  give? 
—How  did  be  behave  at  the  Interview  wlio  the 
sovereigns  ?— Did  they  degrade  Bovadilla?— 
Why  «lhl  they  not  restore  Columbos  ? 

PageSau 

Whom  did  tbey  appoint  governor  of  HIs- 

Snlola?— How  did  Columbus  manliest  bis 
illngs  at  this  indignity  ?— What  private  ad- 
venturers fitted  out  two  ships  Tor  America  in 
.January,  1901  ?— What  coast  did  they  discover? 
—What  is  that  country  now  called? — What 
other  adventurers  visited  the  same  coast  ?— 
Flsr  what  was  a  fleet  equipped  at  the  public 
expense?— How  was  Bovadilla  proceeding  in 
Hispaniola?- How  did  he  govern  the  Spanish 
oolomsts ' — How  did  he  treat  the  IndiaiisT 

Page  86. 
What  was  the  eflbcl  of  this  oppression  on 
the  Indians  ?— How  many  ships  were  there  In 
Ovandu's  armament ?— How  many  settlers? 
—How  did  the  new  governor,  on  his  arrival, 
treat  Bovadilla?— Roldan?— The  Indians?— 
Tbe  Spaniards?— Who  was  Bovadilla  ?— Rol- 
dan?— What  regulation  was  Introduced  re- 
apecting  the  gold  ?— What  did  Columbus  de- 
mand oT  the  sovereigns  t— Why  was  It  not 
granted  ?— How  long  was  he  urging  his  claim 
•t  court  ?— What  opinion  did  Columbus  adopt 
nonceming  a  passage  to  the  Easi  Indies  ? 

Page  87. 
What  did  be  ask  of  the  sovereigns?— For 
what  purpose  ?— What  reasons  disposed  them 
to  grant  his  request?— What  had  been  the  re- 
mit oT  the  Portuguese  voyajtes  to  the  Ekist 
Indies?— What  sort  of  deet  was  allowed  Co- 
lumbus to  Und  his  passage  to  the  East  Indies  ? 
—Who  acRompaiiied  him?— When  did  he 
•all  r— Where  did  he  touch?— What  occasioned 
his  going  to  Hispaniola?— What  found  he 
there  ?— What  request  did  he  make  of  Ovan- 
dot— Who  was  Ovandrt?— What  advice  did 
Columbus  give  him  ?— How  were  Columbus's 
request  and  his  counsel  treated  ?— What  was 
Ute  consequence  ?— Did  Columbus  suflbr  by 
tlie  storm  ? 

Pag»  88. 
How  many  ships  ofOvando's  fleet  were  lost  ? 
—What  men  perished  ?~  What  amount  nf 
iwmey  was  lost?— Weie  Columbus's  eflects 
saved?— What  is  remarked  concerning  this 
erentby  historians?— What  construction  did 
the  people  of  that  age  put  upon  it  ?— When  did 
Columbus  leave  Hispaniola  ?— What  island 
dfi  he  discover?— What  sort  tf  inhabitants 
did  he  indt- What  inibrmation  did  they  give 


him  ?— Did  Columbfl*  go  to  Ike  weal  7— WAm 

kingdom  would  he  have  found  there  ?— Which 
way  did  be  go  ?— What  did  he  discover  ?— Ue> 
scribe  the  situation  of  these  countries  on  the 
map.— Where  Is  Cape  Gracias  a  Uios  ?— Porto 
Bello  7— Where  did  he  attempt  to  fix  •  colony  t 
-What  was  the  result  ? 

Pag*8». 
What  mlsibrtDiie*  now  befell  Cidnmbns  t 
Where  was  he  wrecked?— When  ?— Who  un- 
dertook to  uarry  Intelligence  of  his  situation 
to  Hispaniola  ?— In  what  sort  of  vessel  f— De- 
scribe the  voyage.— How  were  they  treated  on 
their  arrival?— How  long  did  they  solicit  as 
sistance  ?— In  the  mean  time,  what  happened 
to  Cclumbus  and  Ills  coinpaaiona  In  Janaic*? 
—What  did  the  seamen  do  ? 

'  Page  SO. 
How  did  the  natives  behave  ?— Relate  Co- 
lumbus's expedient  S>r  striking  awe  into  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  ?— What  was  the  effect? 
—Meantime  wliat  bad  the  mutineers  done?— 
How  did  Ovando,  the  governor  of  Hispaniola, 
insult  Columbus  T 

Page  91. 
How  did  Colombus  explain  this  cruel  pii>. 
ceeding  lo  his  followers?— How  did  the  muti- 
neers proceed  !— Who  inarched  against  them? 
—Describe  the  battle  and  Its  results.— What 
happened  after  tranqnilllty  was  restored?— 
How  long  bad  they  remained  on  the  island? — 
What  Island  was  it  ?— Which  way  is  it  flrom 
Hispaniola?- How  Ibr  distant?— How  did 
Ovando  treat  Columbus  no  his  arrival  at  8t. 
Domingo?- How  did  he  treat  the  captain  of 
the  mutineers  ?— How  the  faitbftil  men  who 
had  adhered  t'>  Columbus?— When  did  he  sail 
for  Spain  ?— What  befell  him  on  his  voyage  ?— 
Where  did  he  arrive  ? — Where  is  St.  Lurar  ? 
—What  event  did  be  hear  of  on  his  arrival* 
-Why  was  this  news  alllictive  to  him '/ 

Page  93. 
What  did  Colnmbus  demand  of  Ferdinand  ? 
—How  were  his  claims  treated  T— What  was 
the  result  ?— When  and  where  did  he  die?— 
How? 

BOOK   III. 

What  was  the  ethet  of  Isabella's  regulations 
in  fbvonr  of  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola?— 
What  was  the  eflbct  of  the  king's  claiming 
half  the  gold  ?— How  did  Ovando  inodlfV  these 
regulations? 

Page  93. 
Were  these  acts  of  Ovando  approved?— 
What  was  the  etikut  of  this  new  oppression  of 
the  Indians?— How  did  the  Spaniards  regard 
the  Indians?— How  did  they  treat  them?— 
What  occasioned  the  war  against  the  cazique 
of  Higney  ?— How  was  it  terminated  ?— Who 
was  cazique  of  Xaragna?— How  had  sb* 
treated  the  Spaniards  ? 

Page  04. 
What  exasperated  the  adherents  of  Rotdan 
against  her? — Of  what  did  they  accuse  her? 
—With  what  force  did  Ovando  innreh  into  her 
country? — Under  what  pretence ! — Relate  the 
planner  in  which  he  betrayed  her  and  her  peo- 
ple —What  was  her  fate  ?— What  was  the 
efl°ect  of  this  cruel  treatineni  on  the  Indians? 
—How  was  Isabella's  death  a  misfortune  to 
the  Indians  ?— How  mnch  of  the  revenues  of 
the  New  World  belonged  to  Ferdinand  ?-  To 
whom  did  be  conier  grants?— How  did  the 


QUESTIONS. 


'Ml 
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Page  91. 
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OOK  III. 

ihct  of  Isabella's  regulations 
B  Indians  of  Hlspaniola!— 
flfect  of  the  king's  claiming 
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Page  93. 
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Page  94. 
Bted  the  adherents  of  BeWan 
f  what  did  they  accuse  her  • 
■ce  did  Ovando  marcli  into  her 
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wuitlera  proltt  by  these  gnuittt— What  was 

the  elfecl  In  Hlspaniola  ? 

Page  9S. 

What  amount  of  money  waa  annually  re- 
ceived ftoni  Hispanlula  f— How  did  Ovando 
govern  the  Spaniards !— What  new  eouree  of 
wealth  did  be  open  1— What  was  the  eflfect! 
—Who  seconded  Ovando  in  promoting  the 
^relfiire  of  the  colony!— What  court  did  he 
erect!— Where  did  it  assemble T— Where  is 
Seville!- Howdld  he  regulate  the  eeclealastl- 
-«l  governmeat  of  America  1— What  did  be 

jhlbit  1 

Page  96. 

How  many  tuhabitanta  were  there  in  Hia- 
paniola  when  Columbia  discovered  It !— To 
what  number  were  they  reduced  In  fifteen 
years!— 'I'o  what  causes  does  the  historian 
attribute  this  waste  of  human  lifb!- What 
was  its  eftfect  on  the  Spanish  Improvements! 
—What  remedy  did  Ovando  propose !— Under 
what  pretence  were  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Lucayo  islands  removed  to  Hispanlola !— How 
many  were  removed  ?— What  urged  the  Span- 
iards to  new  discoveries ! 


Page  07.  • 

Who  waa  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon!— What 
island  did  he  settle !— Which  way  Is  It  (Vom 
Hlspaniola!- Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than 
Hispanlola !— What  became  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  that  island!— What  two  adven- 
turers made  a  voyage  to  the  continent!— What 
country  did  they  discover !— How  Is  It  situ- 
ated !— Between  what  baya  ?— What  Important 
discovery  did  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  make  t— 
What  claim  did  Don  Diego  Columbus  prefer 
against  kiog  Ferdinand !— Hdwmuch  time  did 
lie  waste  in  fruitless  Importunity '-Belbre 
what  coandl  did  he  then  bring  his  celebrated 
lawsuit  with  the  king !— What  was  the  deci- 
sion !— How  did  Don  Diego  strengthen  his  In- 
fluence at  court !— At  the  Instance  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  and  his  Ihmlly,  what  did  king  Ferdi- 
nand then  dot 

Page  98. 
Who  accompanied  the  new  governor  to 
Hlspaniola !— How  did  he  there  live?— Who 
are  descended  from  the  persons  who  accom- 
panied Don  Diego  ColumhU!?!— How  were  the 
Indiaas  treated  by  Don  Diego?— For  what  pur- 
pose was  Cnbagua  settled?- Who  were  em- 
ployed to  dive  for  pearls?— What  was  the 
effect  ?— How  (kr  south  did  Soils  and  Pinzon 
go  in  their  second  voyage ! — Did  they  leave  a 
colony!— What  adventurers  went  out  to  col(v 
niM  the  north  coast  of  South  America!— 
Under  wliaso  patronage ! — What  part  of  the 
coast  did  Ferdinand  give  to  Ojeda!— What 
part  to  Nicaessa !— Point  these  out  on  the 
map,  and  show  to  what  governments  they  now 
belong. 

Page  09. 
Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish 
lawyers  and  priests  directed  these  adventurers 
to  take  (lossessinn  of  South  America.— Did 
the  natives  assent  to  the  doctrines !— What  did 
Qjeda  and  Nlcuessa  then  do !— What  was  the 
character  of  the  natives!- How  were  tliey 
armed !— What  was  the  consequence !— What 
other  disasters  befell  the  Spaniards  ? 

Page  100. 
How  many  reinforcements  did  the  colony 
teceive  from  Hispanlola !— What  befell   the 
fieatest  part  of  the  colony  ?— Where  did  the 


remnant  settle  !—1Tnd«r  wham  1— What  tw« 
other  great  Spanish  leaden  were  onglnall) 
engaged  in  this  expedition!— Why  did  Cortea 
suy  at  ilispaiiiola!— What  nMued  the  spirll 
of  adventure  among  the  Spaniards!— What 
made  them  leave  Hispanlola!— What  Island 
did  Don  Diem  (Rumbus  prapoae  to  conqaert 
—When  7— who  was  sent  fbr  that  purpeaat 
—With  how  many  men!— What  la  the  lenfib 
of  Cuba  I 

Page  101. 
What  waa  the  character  oblbe  people  at 
Cuba!— Did  Ihey  pre|iare  ibrdelbnee?— Wha 
opposed  the  Spaniards  ?— How  waa  he  treated  T 
—Give  an  account  of  his  conference  with  Iha 
Franciscan  friar.— What  was  the  efifect  of  V«> 
lasquez's  cruelty  to  Hatuey?— How  many 
ships  did  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  fit  out  I— To- 
wards what  Islands  did  he  sail !— Where  did  h« 
touch !— What  country  did  he  discover  ?— Wtar 
did  he  call  It  Florida ?— Where  la  It?— TV 
whom  does  it  now  belong?— How  did  the  nih 
lives  behave  ?— Through  what  channel  did  ha 
return  to  Porto  Rico?— What  curious  tradltioa 
led  Ponce  de  Leon  to  the  Lucayost 

Page  103. 
How  is  the  Spanish  belief  of  this  tradlllMi 
accounted  Ibr  I— Where  waa  Balboa's  colony? 
—How  did  be  try  to  gain  from  the  crown  a 
confirmation  of  his  election  as  governor?— 
Relate  the  incident  which  happencpd  in  one  of 
his  excursions.— To  what  country  did  the 
cazique  refer  inthisoonversallon?— What  did 
Balboa  suppose? 


Page  103. 
What  preparations  did  Balboa  make  Ibr  hit 
expedition!- Describe  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen 
—Was  it  easy  to  cross  it!- What  was  Bal- 
boa's character  ?— What  was  the  number  of 
his  men !— Of  Indians  who  accompanied  him ! 
—For  what  purpose  did  he  take  dogs  with 
bhn?— What  difficulties  did  he  encounter  1— 

Page  104. 
How  did  he  reassure  bis  men  ?— How  waa 
he  opposed !—Wliat  ensued!- How  main 
days  had  they  spent !— Relate  ihe  manner  of 
Balboa's  discovering  the  Pacific  Ocean.— la 
what  manner  did  be  take  posset^ion  of  it  !— 
What  part  of  Ihe  Pacific  did  lie  discover!— 
Where  is  it !— What  wealth  did  be  obMln  !— 
How !— What  Information  did  he  receive  con- 
cerning Peru !— What  country  did  he  suppooe 
it  to  be  near  1 

Page  105. 

What  did  Balbca  detennine  to  do!— Ta 
what  place  did  he  return  ?— After  how  long  an 
absence?- What  officer  distinguished  himseif 
in  tbis expedition?- What  was  Balboa's  firM 
care?— What  was  the  effect  of  this  Intelli- 
gence ?— Who  was  Balboe's  enemy  at  court? 
—Who  was  appointed  governor  of  Darlen  in- 
stead of  Balboa?— How  many  vessels  and 
soldiers  were  sent  out  ?— How  many  peopla 
eml>arked  In  the  fleet?— How  did  be  find 
Balboa  engaged !— How  was  he  i«ceived  br 
him! 

Page  106. 

How  did  Balboa  behave?— How  was  be 
treated !— What  misfortunes  befell  the  colony  1 
—How  did  the  (broes of  Pedrarlas  treat  the  s«r 
rounding  Indians  '—What  country  was  dc« 
tated  by  him!— What  Is  this  country  now 
called !— What  accounts  were  sent  to  Spain 
by  Balboa !-By  Pedrarlas!— What  did  ling 


650 


QUESTIONS. 


'  I 


rMlnMid  dot— What  did  he  order  Pedreriu 
10  dot 

Page  107. 
lUw  did  Pedrarias  treat  Balhoat— Wtio  ef- 
kcied  a  reconciliation  between  ihem  t— What 
waa  the  coniequence  of  it  t— Wliai  waa  the 
flrat  ttilbct  of  their  concord  t— For  what  did  he 
begin  to  preparot— With  what  number  of 
ahipe  and  men  did  he  nirnlah  hlmeelft— How 
did  Pedrariaa  regard  tbie  t— What  did  he  order 
Balboa  to  do  t— Relate  tbs  manner  of  hia  ar- 
reat,  trial,  and  death.— Why  did  not  the  king 
puiiiah  Pedrmnaa  for  ihia  arbitrary  aciT— 
Whither  did  he  remove  the  colony  7— Of  what 
nae  waa  thla  removal  ?- -Where  u  Santa  Ma- 
ria t— On  what  ocean  Panama  t 

Page  lOe. 
Pbr  what  purpose  did  king  Ferdinand  lit  out 
wo  ahlpa  t— Under  whose  command  did  he 
place  them  f— What  river  did  he  enter  Janu- 
ary lat,  1518 1— Where  la  Rio  de  Janeiro  t— 
what  mistake  did  he  make  concerning  tbe 
Riode  la  Plata?- What  put  a  atop  to  their 
discoveries  and  sent  the  ships  home!— Hew 
did  the  8panlartts  still  regard  Hispanlola  t — 
How  did  king  Ferdinand  retrench  the  author- 
ity of  Don  Diero  Columbus  in  Hispanlola  ?— 
What  did  Don  tllegodot— Who  wasappointed 
to  the  offlce  of  distributing  the  Indians  f— How 
did  be  execute  It  T — Hnw  many  Indians  did  he 
And  of  the  60,000  who  had  escaped  their  former 
oppressions  T — What  was  the  eflbct  of  his 
causing  them  to  be  sold  at  auction  t 

Page  100. 
What  waa  the  occasion  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Qriars  ? 
—Which  party  beOlended  the  Indians  I— To 
whom  did  they  apply  to  decide  the  dispute?— 
To  whom  did  Ferdinand  refer  it?— What  was 
the  decision  ?— Did  it  abolish  the  rtpartimien- 
(o«r— What  did  the  Dominicans  then  do?— 
What  was  the  substance  of  the  decree  by 
which  Ferdinand  allenced  tbemt 

Page  I  to. 
What  grants  did  Ferdinand  make?— What 
•diet  did  he  publish  ?— How  did  the  Domini- 
eana  then  proceed  t— What  new  advocate  for 
the  Indiana  did  tbe  oppression  of  Albuquerque 
call  forth  ?— What  waa  his  history  and  char- 
acter?—How  did  he  now  attempt  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Indians  ?—  How  was  he  received 
hy  the  king?— What  did  Ferdinand  ptomlae? 

Page  111. 
What  prevented  him  flrom  fhlflillng  his  prom- 
.ae  T — Who  succeeded  him  ? — How  was  Las 
Casas  prevented  from  visiting  Charles  hfi  the 
Low  Countries? — How  did  Cardinal  Ximenes 
settle  the  allhlr?- Why  did  he  confide  tbe 
office  of  superintendents  to  monks  of  St.  Je- 
rome ? — What  lawyer  was  Joined  with  them  ! 
-What  title  did  he  give  to  LasCasas?— Who 
opposed  this  measure  of  Ximenes? — How  did 
he  treat  them  ?— Did  they  issue  the  necessary 
despatches  ?— How  did  these  new-made  ofli- 
oers  proceed  on  their  arrival  in  Hispanlola?- 
What  was  the  effect  on  the  colonists  ?— What 
conclusion  did  the  fhthers  of  St.  Jerome  ader- 
ward  arrive  at  ^ 

Page  113. 
What  were  the  habits  of  the  Indians?  — 
What  did  the  superintendents  find  necessary? 
—What  did  they  endeavour  to  secure  ?— How  1 
—What  did  Zuazo  do?— Who  was  Zuazo?- 
How  were  the  Spanish  settlers  pleased  with 
Soaio  and  the  auperimendnnts?— To  whom 


did  they  give  the  eradU  of  the  w.iote?-Ct^ 
an  account  of  Laa  Oasas'a  behaviour.- Wh'Jis 
did  he  take  shelter  ?— With  what  delermlnalion 
did  he  set  sail  for  Europe  ?— In  what  state  ilid 
he  And  Cardinal  Ximenes?- Who  took  the 

government  ?— Who  were  Charios'a  counsel 
trat 

Page  IIS. 
Hnw  did  LaaCasaa  ingratiate  hlmaelfwltt 
Cliarles's  Flemish  ministers  ?— What  schema 
did  he  cen«ure?—Who  joined  In  hia  censures? 
—  Who  were  recalled?  —  Who  superseded 
them  ?— What  was  he  instructed  to  do?  —What 
was  the  objection  to  treating  the  Indians  as 
IVee  subjects  t— Whot  remedy  did  Las  Casas 
propose  ri>r  this?— Had  this  trade  been  abol- 
ished ?— When  had  slaves  been  Inipsrled  ints 
America  '—By  whoae  permission  ?— For  what 
reasons  were  they  preferred  to  the  Indians  ?— 
Had  Cardinal  Ximenes  encouraged  tUa  traf 
Act— Why  did  LasCaaast 

Page  114. 
Waa  his  plan  adopted  ?— What  patent  did 
Charles  grant?- To  whom?— To  whom  did 
he  sell  It  ?— What  did  they  do  ?— What  limited 
the  efl^t.1  of  their  trade  f— What  other  expe- 
dient did  Las  Casas  have  recourse  to?— Who 
defeated  it  ?— What  did  he  next  attempt  I— 01 
what  country  did  he  solleit  a  grant? — How, 
and  with  what  aort  of  people  did  he  propose  t» 
colonize  K  ? 

Page  115. 
What  sl^eetions  did  the  biahnp  cf  Burgo» 
and  the  Council  of  the  Indies  make  to  this 
scheme?- To  whom  did  he  then  have  re- 
course ?— To  whom  did  Charlea  refor  his  pe 
titiont— What  country  did  they  grant  La» 
Casas  ?— Who  censured  this  determination  ?— 
What  was  the  effect  ?— For  what  did  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  himself  discover  an  inclina- 
tion?—How  was  an  opportunity  aflbrded?— 
Where  waa  the  court  then  held?— Where  is 
Barcelona?— For  what  purpose  did  Charles  re- 
solve to  conOont  Las  Casas  and  the  bishop  of 
Darien? — Where  waa  the  solemn  audience 
beldt 

Page  lt«. 

Who  attended  ?— What  observations  did  the 
bishop  of  Darien  make  ? — What  reply  did  Las 
Casas  make  ? — What  patent  did  Charles  grant  ? 
— What  hindered  Las  Casas  fVom  procuring 
settlers  ?— How  many  did  he  obtain  ? — Did  he 
set  sail  with  these?— Where  did  he  touch?— 
Wlwt  news  did  be  hear  there  ?— Owing  to  the 
high  price  of  negroes,  whither  had  the  Span- 
iards lately  resorted  for  slaves? 

Page  117. 
How  did  they  obtain  them  ? — How  were  the 
Indians  of  Cumana  affected  by  these  atroci- 
ties?—Whom  did  they  murder? — How  did  the 
people  of  Hispaninia  resolve  to  revenge  this  7 — 
Wliat  number  of  ships  and  men  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Ocampo? — For  what 
purpose  ?— Where  did  Laa  Casas  meet  this  ar- 
mament ? — What  did  he  perceive  to  be  the  efleel 
of  this  movement? — Whither  did  he  go!— 
How  was  he  received  there  ?— What  had  ren 
dered  him  unpopular  there? — What  experi 
menl  had  Figueroa  there  made  ?— What  infer- 
ence was  drawn  fVom  the  result  p''this  experij- 
ment  ?— What  did  Las  Casas  obtain  in  Uis- 
paniola? 

Page  lis 
What  did  he  find  on  rc'urning  to  Porte 
Rico?— What  did  be  do  witir  'be  remnan*  at 


tniU  orihew.ioI«7-Ch« 
Jaaaa'ii  behaviour.— Wlviit 
— V\'uli  whul  deiermiiiation 
SuroiM  7— In  what  atate  iid 
Xlmane*?— Who  took  the 

0  ware  CUarlea'a  counaal 

Ige  IIS. 

■aa  Ingratiate  htmself  witi. 
mlnlilera  T— What  achunia 
Vho  joined  In  hia  cenaurea  T 
ailed  1  —  Who  auperaeded 
he  Instructed  to  dot  —What 
to  treating  the  Indlann  as 
mt  remedy  did  Las  Caaas 
-Had  thl*  trade  baea  abol- 
alavea  been  Imparted  Ini* 
•e  permiaaion  ?— F»r  what 
|>rerenred  to  ibe  Indiana  ?— 
enes  encoiuaf  ed  ittia  urat 
>Caaaa7 

age  114. 

dnpted  7— What  patent  did 
'o  whom  7— To  whom  did 
id  they  do  1— What  limited 
trade  f— What  other  expe- 

1  huTe  recourse  lo7— Who 
:  did  he  next  attempt  r— Ol 
le  aollelt  a  grant  7 — How, 
of  people  dlabe  propoae  to 

>a(e  115. 

did  the  blsbop  of  Bargo» 
( Ibe  iDdies  make  to  this 
m  did  he  then  have  re- 
I  did  Obarlea  refisr  his  pe 
intry  did  they  grant  La» 
lured  thin  determination  ?— 
:t7— For  what  did  the  «m- 
imaelf  discover  an  Inclina- 
in  oppwtunity  aflbrded?— 
lurt  then  held?— Where  is 
hat  purpose  did  Charles  re- 
aa  Caaas  and  the  bishop  of 
was  the  aolemn  audience 

Page  Its. 

-What  obaervalioas  did  the 
naku  7— What  reply  did  Las 
lat  ptitent  did  Charles  grant  7 
Laa  Casas  IVom  procuring 
any  did  he  obtain  ? — Did  he 
7— Where  did  he  touch?— 
hear  there  ?— Owing  to  the 
Ks,  whither  had  the  Bpan- 
d  Tor  slaves? 

Page  117. 

itain  them  ?— How  were  the 
la  affected  by  these  atroci- 
;hcy  murder?- How  did  I  ha 
a  resolve  to  revenge  this  ?— 
hips  and  men  were  placed 
id  of  Ocampo?— For  what 
did  Laa  Casas  meet  this  >ir- 
[Id  he  pert'eivetobetheefllel 

?— Whither  did  he  go  ?— 
ved  there  7— What  had  ren 
.ilnr  there?— What  expert 
I  there  made  7— What  infer- 
XND  the  result  o''this  expert- 

Laa  Casas  obtain  in  His- 

Page  lis 

Ind  on  rc'urning  to  Porte 

he  do  willr  'be  remnont  ot 
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Ma  eolonlata  f — What  rmdared  their  altnailon 
dang erotts  7— What  did  be  call  Ibe  place  where 
he  eaiablished  his  colnny  7— Did  (he  iroopa  re- 
main with  him?— Whither  did  he  gn  Innearnh 
of  protection  flir  his  colony  7— What  napp<ined  to 
Ihem  in  his  absence  ?— Whither  did  he  retreat 
■l^er  the  completn  Diilure  of  a'l  hia  achemea? 
—What  comment  doea  the  historian  make  on 
Laa  Casas's  system?— When  did  Diego  Ve- 
Usquex  conquer  Cuba  7— What  had  been  the 
•iaiu  ol  the  island  under  his  adminlalrailon  ' 
-  How  la  Cuba  situated  1— Had  the  aea  west 
oT  It  been  exiilored  ?— Waa  this  aea  considered 
(he   eat  field  for  diacoverlea  t 

Page  110. 
What  officers  were  dealious  to  attempt  dis- 
coveries in  that  quarter  7— Whom  did  Ihey 
persuade  to  join  them?— Who  approved  and 
assisted  in  the  design  7— How  many  men  em- 
barVed  ?— Wliun  ?— From  vhat  jiort  7— Where 
is  this  port  sinialed  ?— Who  was  pilot  ?— Why 
did  Ihey  sail  due  west  ?— When  did  Ihey  make 
land  7- What  did  it  prove  to  be  7~Whero  is 
this  na|)e?— Where  Is  Vucaian? — How  were 
Ihey  received 7— Oy  what  sort  of  people?— On 
landing,  what  befell  them?— Which  way  did 
he  sail  when  he  left  this  place  7— What  place 
did  he  come  to  next  7— Where  Is  this  place  ?— 
Which  way  (Voin  Caiw  Catouche  7- What 
surprised  the  Spaniards  7— Where  did  they  (Ind 
a  river '—Which  way  Is  this  place  from  Cam- 
peachy  ?— What  befell  the  watering  party 
which  Cordova  landed  7— What  bedill  the  Span- 
iarda  on  their  way  back  to  Cubat 

Page  130. 
What  befell  Cordova  on  his  return?— Did 
the  result  of  this  expedition  damp  the  ardour 
of  discovery  '—Why  did  Velasquez  encourage 
a  new  expedition  7— How  many  embarked  in 
the  new  enterprise  7— Under  whose  command  7 
—Whence  and  when  did  It  sail  7- Who  was 
pilot  7 — Wha'  was  the  flrst  land  they  made  7- 
Where  Is  this  island  7— Why  did  they  nol  stay 
there?— Where  did  they  next  land 7— What 
tranapireu  there  ?— Which  way  did  they  sail 
flrom  Potonchan  7- What  did  they  observe  on 
the  coast  7— What  country  did  one  of  the  sol- 
diers say  it  resembled'- What  name  did  Grl- 
jalva,  In  consequence,  give  the  country  7— Was 
this  name  retained' — Where  did  they  next 
land?— Where  is  the  river  Tabasco? 

Page  131. 
How  were  they  here  received?- At  what 
place  did  they  next  touch? — Where  is  the 
province  of  Guaxaca'— How  were  the  Span- 
lards  there  received  7— What  amount  of  gold 
did  they  obtain  tor  their  toya  In  trade  with  the 
natives?— Who  did  the  natives  say  was  their 
king?— Where  did  Grljalva  heboid  the  horrid 
effects  of  the  Indian  superstitions '—Whom 
did  he  despatch  lo  Valasquez  <— With  what 
Infbrmation 7— From  what  place'— To  what 
river  did  be  then  proce.^d  !-  What  did  Grijal- 
va's  officers  v  Ish  nim  I » do?— Why  did  he  not 
comply  with  heir  wis  les  7— To  what  port  of 
Cuba  did  he  n  turn?—  When '-  -After  how  long 
■  voyage?— What  imd  the  Spaniwds  disco- 
f area  in  this   iinoriant  voyage  7 

Page  132. 
In  what  direction  hau  they  pursued  their 
course? — How  far?- Foi  what  purposes  did 
▼elaaquez  send  a  confldential  messenger  to 
Spain  7— What  preparations  did  he  make  be- 
fore Giijalva's  return? 

!fote.—The  editor  has  omitted  the  Fourth 
Boidi  In  his  aetof  auestiona.as  !■  interrupts  the  | 


narrative  with  •  dliqaiaition  eoncemlni  tho 
aboriiliiea  of  Ameriis,  which  may  be  consider 
ed  as  superseded  by  the  warksofwritersorialar 
dale  and  heller  means  of  liin>rmation  on  ihM 
particular  aubjeci. 

BOOK  V. 

Puaivr* 

What  did  GrtJalva  And  on  his  rainm  la 
Cuba  I— Who  was  the  author  of  this  expiadl- 
llon  7— Uld  he  deOay  a  considerable  |iarl  of 
the  exfienael- What  sort  of  coiiiniander  did 
Velasquei  seek  7— Could  he  And  one  courage- 
ous and  servile  too  ?— Who  was  recoinmonded 
In  him  by  Lares  and  Ducro?— Where  and 
when  was  Cones  bom  ?— Where  la  Estrema- 
dura  I— To  what  university  was  Cones  aenll 
-Did  he  Anish  his  studies  there  f— Why  did 
his  (tuber  send  him  abroad  1 

Page  IW. 
What  were  then  the  two  great  (leldaofmlU- 
taryenterpriaefor  the  Spanish  youth  I— What 
prevented  Cnrlea  IVom  going  lo  Italy  I— Under 
whose  palruiuge  did  he  seek  his  fortune  In 
America  ?— How  was  he  emploted  In  liispan- 
iola?— With  whom  did  he  go  to  Cuba  7— 
When  ?— How  did  Velasquez  reward  his  aer- 
vires  there  7— What  waa  now  his  character  7— 
What  did  Velasquez  expect  (Voin  him  ?— How 
did  he  proceed  on  receiving  his  commission  * 
—How  were  his  zeal  and  activity  misrepre- 
sented to  Velasquez  t 

Page  199. 
Waa  Velasquez  suspicious  of  him  7— Why 
was  his  departure  hastened  7—When  did  he 
sail  7- From  what  port  ?— Where  did  he  touch 
for  stores  and  recruits  t— What  did  Velasquer. 
do  after  his  departure  7- Whom  did  he  em 

Eiwer  to  deprive  Cones  of  his  commission  7— 
owdid  Cortes  prevent  this  7— For  what  port 
did  Cones  next  sail  7— What  did  Velasquez 
then  do  7— How  did  Cones  hear  of  Velasquei'a 
Intentional 

Page  200. 
How  did  Cortea  remove  Diego  de  Ordaz  7— 
Why?— What  Information  did  Cones  thei 
give  his  troops?— What  request  didihey  makel 
—What  ensued  ?— Were  great  elTurts  made  li 
fltting  out  Ihia  expedition  7— What  was  tba 
number  and  size  of  the  vessels  7— Of  men  7— 
How  were  the  soldiers  divided  and  com- 
manded 7— How  many  of  them  had  muskets  ? 
—How  many  were  crossbow-men  '—How  were 
the  rest  armed  ?— What  son  of  defensive  arm- 
our did  they  wear  7— How  many  horses,  lleld- 
pieces,  and  Ihlcoiiets  bad  they?- When  did 
Ihey  sail  7- What  sign  and  superscription  was 
on  their  banners  7 

Page  201. 
Were  they  confldent  of  success? — Where 
did  Cortes  flrst  touch  7 — What  im|iortanl  ac- 
quisition did  he  make  there?— Where  did  he 
next  touch  7- How  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Indians  here  altered  since  Orijalvu's  visit  ? — 
Did  Cortes  make  war  on  them  7- With  what 
success  7- Where  did  Cones  next  land  ?— How 
was  he  here  received  7 — What  embarrassed 
him  In  his  Intercourse  with  these  Indiana  > 
—How  was  he  relieved  7- Give  an  account  of 
Donna  Marina. 

Page  303. 

Who  had  sent  two  persons  to  Cortes  7— Foi 

what  purpose  had  they  been  sent !— What  an 

swer  did  he  give?- Whatdid  hedoiiextmorn 

Ing  ?— Who  enieied  tb«  camp  next  morning  * 
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QUESTIONS. 
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— Hnw  did  CerlM  iwtlt*  lb«n  T— What  did 
ba  (all  ilMin  f— Uow  did  ibey  raoetvt  the  In- 
Oirmailoii  T— How  did  ihay  ■IKmpi  lo  iioiiolll- 
■ta  hlin  I— or  what  did  ihia  prawnt  conalm  )— 
What  was  lla  ellbct  T— On  what  did  Corlna  In- 
alit  7— During  the  Inlervlaw,  how  wire  noma 
ofihu  Mexican  altaiidanta  employed  ?— How 
dif!  Cortua  lake  advantage  orthlat 

What  Mhlblllona  of  power  and  akill  did  he 
make  r— How  were  the  Indiana  aflkcted  by  It  1 
—What  inlbrmatlon  and  preaenia  were  now 
'jent  to  MonieiumaT— What  reflnemeni  In  po- 
lice had  the  Mexican  monareha  Introduced  t— 
How  tkr  waa  the  caplul  nrom  81.  Juan  de 
Ulua?— How  aoon  were  the  preaenia  trana- 
ported  and  Ihe  anawer  returned  f— How  did 
the  Mexican  ambaaaadora  renew  ihe  negoila- 
lion  !— or  what  did  theae  preaenia  conelat  1— 
How  did  Cortea  receive  IhemT— With  what 
meaaage  were  they  accompanied  t 

PafeSM. 
What  reply  did  Cortea  make  T— What  did 
the  aatonlahed  Muxicana  prevail  on  ht  to  do? 
— WhHl  waa  ihe  atala  or  the  Mexican  empire 
•t  Ihia  time  ?— How  long  had  ii  exiated  T— What 
waa  lti«  Ipngih  and  breadth )— The  character 
of  Ihe  |)eople?— Thealtuailonofihe  monarch  1 
—What  would  have  been  the  result,  ir  Monle- 
luma  had  brought  hia  Ibrcea  at  onne  lo  an 

a;aln«t  the  Spaniah  IntrudoraT-What  wan 
uiilnzuina'a  general  cliaracter  ?— What  aymp- 
(oma  had  he  disrovervd  aince  Ihe  aitpuarance 
of  the  Spaniarda  1— What  aeema  ta  have  been 
the  remote  aource  of  hla  indecision  and  Tear  t 

Page  306. 

Doea  thla  tradition  account  In  part  Tor  the 
alarm  of  Montezuma  and  hla  aubjecta  7— What 
was  the  eflbci  on  Monlexuma  or  Cortos's  re- 
Aisal  to  depart }— What  did  hia  counsellors 
advise  r— With  what  was  their  positive  In- 
Joncilnn  lo  Cortea  to  depart  accompanied}— 
What  two  parties  existed  in  the  Spanish  camp  ? 
—Had  Coriea  become  popular  among  the  aol- 
diera? 

Page  900. 

During  the  intrlguea  in  the  camp,  who  ar- 
rived from  Ihe  .Mexican  court  ?— With  what  t 
— Wlieii  C'orles  renised  to  depart,  how  did 
Teuiiie  behave?— What  hapiwiied  next  morn- 
ing !— How  did  the  adhereiita  of  Velasquez 
takeadvaniagetiTthlaT— Whom  did  they  aend 
to  remonstrate  with  Cortes?— What  reijuegt 
did  they  make  through  Ordazt— What  orders 
did  Corieti  then  Isaue  7 — What  ensued  7—  Had 
Cortes  foreseen  this  ?— Did  he  aflbct  surprise 
at  itf~Whai  did  he  declare  7- What  did  he 
aay  had  been  bis  own  private  opinion  1 

Page  307. 
What  did  heoflbrto  do  7— How  wastheoflfbr 
received  7 — Were  the  malecontenia  obliged  lo 
Join  in  the  enthusiastic  applause  expressed  by 
the  other  soldiers  f — What  did  Cortes  set 
about  7— What  officers  of  the  colony  were 
elected  by  his  contrivance? — What  sort  of  per- 
aons  were  rhoHen  ? — Did  they  acknowledge  de- 
pendence on  Velasquez  7  -  What  name  did  ihey 
f;lvethe  aetllemeiit?— What  Is  thia  in  S|>an- 
sh  ?— What  is  the  place  now  called  ?— How 
is  8(.  Juan  de  Ulua  situated  with  respect  lo 
Vera  Cruz?— What  did  Cortes  do  at  the  llrst 
meeting  of  Ihe  council i— What  was  iho  sub- 
stance of  his  harangue  7 — What  did  he  do  after 
having  Onlsbed  hia  diacourae  T 


Page  308. 
Was  hla  realgnatlon  a^xepted?- 


-To  what 


offices  WM IM  IbM  slaotad  f — Who  railflad  Ibt 
choioa?— On  aceaptlng  hia  new  comnilaaioa, 
how  did  Cortas  proceed  7— Wlial  did  Ihe  adha 
renu  of  Valaaquex  do  ?— Who  of  ibem  were 
arreated  by  Cortea  7— How  were  they  treated  ^ 
—What  waa  the  eOkei  un  iheir  dependants  ?- 
How  did  Cortaa  oonclllale  llieae  three  leader*  I 
—Did  Ihey  alwaya  afterward  remain  iUthftil 
to  him?— What  waa  ihe  chief  inatrumanl 
ofConea'a  intrigue?— What  caziques  oabred 
iriendahip  toCoriaa?- Why  7— What  did  Cor- 
taa Inlkr  IhMn  this  olkrt 

Page  909. 
How  did  ha  receive  the  Zempoallan*  7- 
Whai  place  had  been  Oxed  on  for  a  aaiilemani  t 
—How  Ikr  (Vom  Vera  Cruz  7— Which  way  7— 
In  marching  thither  whom  did  Conea  vlaii  7- 
Whai  did  be  leani  tnm  tlie  eazlque  7— To  what 
place  did  Cortea  continue  hla  march  7— Relate 
Ihe  manner  of  building  and  ibniiVIng  ihia 
iiiwn.— Who  aaalsied  the  8panlarda  in  their 
laboura?— How  did  Cortea  gain  ihe  eazlquM 
of  Zempoolla  and  Qulabialan  lo  hia  Iniereal 
while  tbe  town  waa  built  7— What  Inanlt  did 
they  oflbr  to  the  Mexican  power  I 

Page  910. 
Who  aavad  the  deputiea  of  MonteiBma  tmu 
being  aacrlflced  ? — How  did  the  two  caziquea 
now  complete  their  union  wiih  the  Spanlarda  7 
-What  did  they  oOiir?— How  long  hod  Cor 
tea  been  In  Mexico  ?— What  liad  be  reaaon  ti 
apprehend7—Why  7— Before  he  began  his 
march  towards  the  caplial  of  Mexico,  what 
did  he  persuade  ihe  magistrates  of  Vera  Crui 
10  do  7— In  this  letter,  what  did  they  say  con- 
cerning Velasquez  7— Concerning  Cortes  and 
his  oflicers?— What  request  did  they  make  7— 
What  did  they  say  concerning  the  country  < 
Did  Cortes  write  7 

Page  911. 

What  did  be  prevail  on  bis  aoldler*  to  do  '.- 
Who  were  aent  with  the  letters  and  present* 
—With  what  inairuciions  7— What  alarming 
event  occurred  while  the  vessel  was  preparing 
for  ihelr  departure  ?— How  was  the  conspiracy 
betrayed  ?— What  appearances  did  Cortes  now 
u))Herve  In  bis  army  7— What  did  lie  appre- 
hend 7  -What  did  he  resolve  lo  do  7— How  did 
he  prevail  on  his  soldiers  to  deslroy  ihe  ships? 
—How  was  the  project  executed  f— What  re- 
mark does  the  hisiorlan  make  on  this  transac- 
tion > 

Page  913. 
What  act  of  Cortes  at  ihls  time  gave  great 
offence  lo  ihe  Zempoallans? — How  were  Ihe 
consequences  of  It  avoided  7- When  did  Cortes 
march  nrom  Zempoalla  ?— With  what  forces 
and  equipments  7— Where  and  with  whom  did 
he  leave  a  garrison  7— With  what  did  the  ca- 
zique  of  Zempoalla  supply  him?— Where  la 
Flascala  ?— Which  way  lh>m  Vera  Crtiz7— 
What  was  ihe  characler  of  the  people  of  Flas- 
cala?—How  did  Cortes  hope  to  gain  Iheir  alli- 
ance? 

Page  913. 
Whom  did  Cortes  send  to  the  Flascalans?— 
How  were  they  ireaieil  7— Why  ?— When  did 
Ivories  advanceinlolhe  FlaHcaluii  lerrilories?— 
Whal  loss  did  he  sustain  in  ihe  first  liallle  with 
the  Flascalans  ?— Whal  precaution  did  he  then 
take  7— How  long  did  he  suffer  axsaulls  <Vom 
ihem  ?— Did  Ihey  make  any  impression  on  Ihe 
Spaniards?— What  peculiar  praciice  was  a 
hindrance  to  them? 

Page  914. 
What  were  their  weapons  ?— Were  thoy  at 


gUEMTIONS. 


•U 


iMtMl  T— Who  ntllM  IIH 
ng  hia  new  coniniiMloo, 
Mdl— What  did  IbewllM 
do  I— Who  of  (iMm  wan 
-How  were  Ibey  ireued' 
«l  un  Ibnlr  depeiidtntat- 
illlah)  ilw««  ihrae  laadan  I 
•Iterward  remain  iUlhnil 
u  the  cliief  InalniiMnl 
t— What  cail()uea  oflbrad 
I— Why  t— What  did  Cor- 
Bkri 

If  a  SOB. 

■Iva  the  ZempMlltiM  f- 
)  Qxad  on  for  a  aalllemenl  t 
ra  Crui  f— Which  way  t— 
wbo«idldConea»laUT- 
om  the  tiBxlqiw  T— To  what 
itlnue  bla  march  I— Relata 
tiding  and  IbnDVtng  Ihla 
Bd  the  Spaniard*  In  their 
Cone*  gain  ibecailque* 
Qutablalan  to  hi*  tniere*! 
I  built  I— What  Inaalt  did 
ilcan  power  1 

'age  310. 

ipuilea  oT  Montenma  Ihnu 
itow  did  the  two  i-azlques 
union  with  the  Spaniarda  r 
mrT— How  long  hud  Cor 
r— What  had  be  reaaon  13 
T— Be(br«  he  began  hia 
9  capital  of  Mexico,  what 
I  niagialrates  of  Vera  Crui 
er,  wl)at  did  Ihey  aay  con- 
;— Concerning  Corte*  and 
It  request  did  they  maket— 
concerning  the  country  t 

Page  911. 

rail  on  hi*  aoldier*  to  do  !- 
th  the  letters  and  present ' 
ructions  ?— What  alarming 
tbe  vessel  was  preparing 
—How  was  the  conspiracy 
ippearances  did  Cone*  now 
my?— What  did  he  appre- 
le  resolve  to  do  I— How  did 
tldiora  to  destroy  the  ship* ! 
•oject  executed  f— What  re- 
trian  make  on  this  transac- 

l>age  213. 

tes  at  this  lime  gave  great 
ipoallans?— How  were  the 
ivoided  ?— When  did  Cones 
oalla!— With  what  forces 
Where  and  with  whom  did 
?— With  what  did  the  ca- 
supply  him  1— Where  is 
way  fh>m  Vera  Crni7— 
•acler  of  the  people  of  Flas- 
nes  hope  to  gain  their  alll- 

>agc  SIS. 
— ,  send  to  the  Flascalans?— 
Baled  ?— Why  (-When  did 
the  Klascalaii  territories  t— 
islain  in  the  first  liattle  with 
Vhal  precaution  did  he  then 
lid  he  suffer  assaults  from 
lake  any  iinpresHion  on  the 
peculiar  practice  was  a 

>age  S14. 

weapon* !— Were  they  o* 


I  n*«  against  the  Spaniard*?— What  •!• 
■mpl**  of  goiiLTiiMiiy  iliil  the  Flaacalans  ex- 
hibit I— Wli.'n  rminlsed,  tu  whom  did  Ihey 
have  recnnrsa  ?— What  answer  did  the  priesis 
give  f— What  did  Ihey  do  in  conseiiuence  of 
the  priests'  opinion  t— Did  their  night-ailack 
■uoo«*d  t— To  what  did  they  than  Inollne  I 

Page  SIS. 
What  made  the  Flascalan*  *uppa**  lb* 
Spaniards  to  he  benevolent  1— What  clrr!um- 
stance  Dtvoured  lh«  opposite  opinion  )— Wlut 
surlous  adilriws  did  their  deputies  make  f— Un 
what  terms  was  peace  concluded  T—  What  suf- 
flBfings  had  the  Spaniards  endured  t— What 
caused  them  to  Ibrget  these  suilbrings  '—How 
long  did  (.'ortHs  remain  at  FlascalaT— Por  what 
puriKwe  T— What  inforinatlon  did  he  there  ac- 
quire  t 

Pag*  910. 
How  did  the  Flosralans  regard  the  Bi«n- 
lardsT— What  did  ihey  oflbrt— How  did  the 
Spaniards  all  consider  themselves  T— Did  Cor- 
tes attempt  to  convert  the  Flancalans  to 
Christianity  T  — Did  they  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  nliat  he  tauiiht  I— What  did  they 
claim  of  him  and  ihe  oihe.r  Europeana  ?— Whal 
did  Cones  demand  ;— W  hen  relused.what  was 
he  about  to  do  7— Who  prevented  ulmt— By 
what  argument*! 

Pag*  317. 
When  leaving  the  Flascalan*  In  Ihe  exer- 
cise of  their  own  riles,  what  did  Cortes  re- 
quire 1— What  warniiiK  did  the  Flascalan* 
five  Cones  on  his  leaving  the  country  for 
iextco  7— How  many  Flascalana  accompanied 
him  I— Towards  what  place  did  they  march? 
—Where  l^i  Cholula  ?— Had  Montezuma  con- 
aented  to  iheir  gol:ig  thither?— How  was  the 
place  coiiMidxrcd  by  the  Mexicans  7— What 
oflbrings  were  ihere  made  7— Why  did  Monie- 
cuma  invite  the  Spaniards  ihilher  '—What 
signs  of  ireucliery  did  two  Flascnlans  disco- 
ver? -What  information  did  Marina  obtain  7— 
How  did  Cortes  prepare  lo  revenge  this  treach- 
ery 7— Describe  tlie  massacre. 

Page  318. 
How  long  did  it  Ia*t7— How  many  Cholu- 
lans  fell 7— Huw  many  Spaniards?— What  did 
Cones  then  order'— Was  he  obeyed 7— To- 
wards what  citv  did  Cones  next  advance  7— 
Which  way  is  Mexico  (torn  Cholula 7— In  his 
march,  whal  dlsposii  ions  did  he  observe  among 
the  Mexli-ana  towards  Montezuma's  govern- 
mont  7 — Where  did  the  (Spaniards  first  behold 
the  plain  of  Mexico  7— Describe  the  appear- 
ince  of  the  plain.- The  situation  ofllie  city  of 
Mexico.- Whal  messages  did  Cortes  receive 
from  Montezuma?— What  (lersuasion  seems 
to  have  preserved  the  Spaniards  from  any  at' 
Uck? 

Page  319, 
Over  what  did  they  continue  their  march  7- 
Who  met  them  as  they  drew  near  the  city  7— 
Whose  approach  did  they  announce  7— Who 
preceded  Montezuma  7 — How  was  he  attend 
ed  7— Describe  the  pageant. — How  did  Cones 
receive  him  7— Describe  the  ceremonial.— What 
did  the  Spaniards  hear  among  the  crowd  of 
Mexicans?— What  did  Montezuma  say  at  part- 
ing?—Describe  the  place  allotted  for  the  Spun 
ards.— How  did  Cortes  strengthen  it  7 — What 
happened  ii:  the  evening  ? 

Page  330. 
What  tnidlilon  did  Montezuma  communicate 
to  Cortes  7 -What  reply  did  Corte*  make  7— 
Vol.  1.-70 


What  happmad  imii  morning '-How  were 
the  three  *uuc««lin|ilay>emplay«il  I— How  i* 
Mexico  situalt'd  !— llnw  waiered '— \\  hat  i* 
the  slu  of  tbe  two  laryeii  lakes  ?— tin  what  t* 
(he  city  of  Mexico  huilir— ity  wimi  waa  lb* 
access  to  the  city  !— What  was  the  \mttlh  tt 
these  causeway*  I- -How  were  lliey  eonsiruel 
ed  I— Deacnbe  the  buildings  —Huw  largaw 
the  great  aquar*  Air  the  market  I 

Page  931. 
What  waa  now  the  siiuatlon  of  the  I  , 
lards  I— What  circumstances  rendered  it  < 
peniouHl-Whal    had   Cones   heard   belbra 
leaving  Cholula  7— Of  what  did  he  iieconie  sen- 
sible on  hia  arrival  in  ihe  city  of  Mexico?— Ol 
whal  did  hi*  luccess  depend  7 

Fage  939. 
What  bold  reaoluilon  did  he  Ibrm7— Ho« 
did  his  oldcer*  at  first  receive  III— Did  they 
allerward  accede  lo  It  7— Huw  did  he  prepare 
to  execute  it  (—Who  accompanied  hiiii  7- How 
was  Cortes  received  7— How  did  lie  addreaa 
Monletuiiia?— How  did  Muiiteziinia  behave? 
— Whal  order*  did  be  live  I— What  reason  did 
Cortes  tlien  offer  for  Muiitrziinia's  repainng 
to  his  quarler*  7— What  did  he  pruiniiet— 
How  was  llie  proiHwIllun  received  7— Wha 
wa*  the  reply  t—  How  long  did  the  iutervlail 
laatt 

Page  333. 
Whal  exclamalioii  did  Veloaquet  de  Leak 
uitcr  7— Whal  was  the  effect  (-How  were  the 
ufliuers  and  people  of  Montezuma  affected  by 
his  surrender  (—How  did  Moniezuinahushtbe 
tumult?— What  remark  is  made  concerning 
this  transaction? — How  was  Montezuma  re- 
ceived and  treated  in  the  Siwnisli  (|uarter*  7— 
Who  wore  brought  prisoners  to  Mexico  7— By 
whose  order  7— For  what  act  7— How  were  they 
tried  7— Whal  was  llieir  seiilence  7— What 
part  had  these  men  acted  7 — Of  what  was  th* 
pile  composed  on  which  they  suffered  death  1 

Page  324. 
How  waa  Mnnteiuma  treated  7— How  dU 
this  treatment  affect  him  and  his  attendantst 
—Whal  happened  on  the  return  of  Cone*  from 
the  execution  ( — Whal  motive  of  policy  seenM 
to  have  actuated  dries  In  these  atrocious  aet* 
of  cruelly  to  the  officer*,  and  coiiiuinely  to- 
wards the  sovereign  7— Did  they  prutluee  the 
desired  effect  ?--liow  Ion);  did  Mniitezuma  re- 
main iraniiuilly  in  the  Spanish  i|Uarlers7— 
How  were  the  affairs  of  the  empire  conducted  ' 

Page  329. 
How  'vas  Montezuma  guarded  when  hunt- 
ing beyond  ihe  lake  7— Is  this  management  of 
Cortes  considered  an  extraordinary  refinement 
In  policy  (—For  what  puriiose  did  he  senil 
S()aniord8  into  the  interior  7— While  they  were 
thus  employed,  what  did  Cortes  do?— What 
was  slill  wanting  lo  complete  his  security  7— 
Huw  was  this  nttained? — What  did  he  neA 
urge  Montezuma  to  do?— Did  he  comply  ? 

Page  336. 
In  what  manner  was  Montezuma  affected  on 
making  hia  submission  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
meiil? — How  did  his  princes  receive  Ihe  pro- 
posal 7— How  did  Cortes  reconcile  them  to  it  ? 
— With  what  was  Montezuma's  submission 
accompanied  7— To  what  did  Ihe  amount  of 
treasure  received  from  the  Mexicans  amount? 
—How  much  wa.s  set  aparl  lor  Ihe  king  7 — 
For  Cortes?— How  was  the  rest  divided?— 
How  much  did  each  soldier's  share  amouiiltol 
—Were  they  satisfied  7 
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QUESTIONS. 


Why  WM  ihr  •mount  of  (old  eollactad  In  m 
rich  ■  eouniry  m>  airiall  F— Did  tha  Mealiniia 
uae  U  aa  muiicy  1— Fur  what  purpoaea  did  ihay 
uao  111— Uiil  limy  work  Ihe  mlnea  of  Ihflr 
country ?— How  did  lliay  obtain  (old?— On 
wh.il  (Willi  waa  Moniaiuma  Infletlbia  ?— What 
waa  iho  ^nbcl  of  hia  flrmnaaaon  (JorteaT— 
How  wai4  ( !orleN  dalerred  from  throwlnf  down 
hll  lliH  iclou  r— Willi  what  did  lis  conlvnl  hiin- 
■ell'l— What  did  thn  Mexicana  now  reaolva? 
—How  did  th«y  projiuM  to  eflbct  it  F— What 
did  Monlaxuma  obaarva  to  Cortea  I 

Page  39H. 

What  threat  did  ho  add  to  thia  doclaratlon ' 
—What  anitwer  did  l.'urloN  give  f — What  pre- 
IMrallona  did  he  make!— Ilow  long  ha<t  hIa 
maaaengora  10  Hpnln  been  gone?— What  waa 
hi*  ailualloii  f— What  newa  waa  brought  by  a 
Mexluaii  courier  T—Wlmt  by  Saiidovu's  cou- 
rier 1— How  had  Veiamiuez  learned  thn  alius- 
lion  of  Cortea  t— How  waa  he  •Obcted  by  the 
Intelligoiicet 

Page  930. 
How  had  Velaaquez'a  meaaenger  been  re- 
ceived al  Ihe  8paiilnli  court  T— What  apimlnl- 
monl  had  Velaaquez  received  f— What  did  he 
determine  to  dot— Whal  number  of  ahlpa, 
men,  and  cannon  coiiiptiNud  hlx  arninriionl  I— 
Under  what  coiniiiuiidur  !— Whut  were  lila  In- 
■tructlona  I— When  and  where  did  he  land  I— 
,  How  did  he  obtain  liilerpreters  and  Inlbrma- 
tlon  of  Cortea'a  moveinedla  ?— How  did  theae 
■oldlcrs  niliirepreaent  Corlea'a  altuatlon?— 
What  meaaage  did  he  aciid  lu  Sandoval,  the 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz  I— How  were  hIa  mea- 
aenger and  HUlle  treated  by  ^tnidoval  I — llow 
by  Cortea  f— What  wan  the  beneill  which  Cor- 
tea derived  n-oni  ihia  r— What  Inlhrmatlon  did 
they  give  concerning  Narvaez  1 

Page  330. 
What  repreaentaliona  liad  Narvaez  aeeretly 
conveyed  to  Montezuma?— What  was  iheir 
effect  on  the  Mexluanal— On  Montezuma?— 
What  did  Cortea  reaolve  to  do?— Whom  did 
he  aend  to  .Narvaez  7— How  did  he  receive  01- 
medo  ?— How  waa  Olniedo  received  by  Nar- 
Tsez'a  men  ?— What  waa  the  elTect  of  Corlea'a 
preaenia  on  Narvaez's  soldiers } 

Page  331. 
What  course  did  Narvaez  lake?— What  did 
Cortes  determine  lo  do  r— Whom  did  he  leave 
in  charge  of  Montezuma  and  tha  capital  1— 
With  how  many  men  ?— When  reinforced  by 
Sacdoval,  what  won  IiIh  force?— How  did  he 
arm  hia  soldiers  agaiimi  Narvaez's  cavalry  ?— 
To'vards  what  place  did  he  advance  T— What 
prevented  an  Hccommudallon  between  Cortes 
and  Narvaez  ?— How  did  Cortes  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Intercourse  between  tho  two  ar- 
mies ?— How  were  nearly  all  Narvaez's  officers 
and  men  Inclined  ?— What  waa  the  effect  of 
Ibis  on  Narvaez? 

Page  333. 
Which  leader  offered  battle?- Was  the  offer 
accepted  ?— What  compelled  Narvaez's  soldiers 
to  retreat  to  /ein|)oa!la?— What  did  Cones 
now  resolve?— What  part  of  Ihe  undertaking 
did  he  Intrust  to  Sandoval  ?  — To  Olid  7  — 
What  did  he  reserve  lor  himself?— Describe 
(be  action. 

Page  333. 

What  befell  Narvaez  ?— What  was  the  re- 
ault  of  Ihe  action  ?— What  was  the  loss  of 
Cortes?— Of  Narvaez?— How  were  the  van- 


ijalahsd  paity  iraatad  t— What  waa  iha  Hhm 
of  Ihls  traaiment  I  How  many  aoldlrni  baa 
Cortea  now  ?— To  what  should  these  events  ba 
ascrlbfld  t-  -What  nawa  ram*  Oom  Meileo  ? 

Page  S34. 
What  bad  oocaaloned  tba  revoli  In  tha  eliy 
of  Mexico  ?— What  waa  lla  extent  ?— What  did 
Ortesdoon  hearing  the  news  of  ihlsravnltt 
— What  number  ol^FlaacalaimJolnnl  hinif— 
What  did  he  learn  on  entering  the  Mexican 
terrllorlea?- What  precautions  did  the  Mexi- 
cans neglect  to  take  ?— What  was  the  conae- 
?iienre  ?— When  did  Cortes  enter  the  city? — 
low  did  Alvarado  and  his  soldiers  recelvt 
himf — Of  what  Imprudnnca  waa  Cortea 
guilty  T 

Page  93S. 
Who  reported  the  contemptuous  expreaalona 
of  Cortes?— What  waa  their  effect?- Whera 
was  the  flral  attack  made  ?— What  diacovery 
was  made  by  the  Mexicana  on  this  orcaalonT 
— What  happened  next  day?— What  waa  the 
eflbct  of  Ibis  determined  atlni-k  un  Cortea?— 
How  did  It  amwi  the  aoldiers  who  had  come 
with  Narvaez  ? — What  was  tho  cause  of  the 
Mexicans  ceasing  from  hoslllllivs  at  night  ?— 
Whatdid  Cortes  do  next  day  ?— What  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Mexicans  ? — What  enabled 
Ihe  8panlarda  to  cut  throuKh  Ihe  Mexicana 
wherever  they  met?— What  disadvantages  did 
they  suffer  IVom  flghting  among  houses  ? 

Page  330. 
Did  the  Spaniards  effect  any  thing  decisive 
on  the  second  day  of  battle  ?— What  loss  did 
they  auftbr  ?— What  hap|iened  to  (Jones  In  the 
next  sally?— What  ex|iedient  waa  now  re- 
sorted to?- What  waa  the  effect  of  Montezu- 
ma's appearance? — What  did  he  advise?— 
How  was  his  harangue  received  ?  —When 
Montezuma  fell,  how  did  his  subjects  behave? 
—How  did  Montezuma  treat  Cories's  allempt 
to  console  him  ?— In  what  manner  did  he  die  * 
— For  what  did  Cortes  now  prepare?— What 
new  motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  In 
new  conflicts? — Who  was  coiiimissioned  to 
dislodge  Ihem  (Vom  the  tower?— How  oflen 
was  be  repulsed  1 

Page  937. 

What  did  Cortes  then  do  ?— What  extraor- 
dinary Instance  of  self-devotion  in  two  Mexi- 
cans is  recorded?— When  possessed  of  the 
tower,  how  did  the  Spaniards  dispose  of  It?— 
What  rendered  a  retreat  abMolutely  necessary? 
— How  did  the  Spaniards  atiumpl  lu  effect  iheir 
escape  ?— Who  commanded  the  van  ?— The 
rear?— The  centre  ?— What  relations  of  Men 
lezuma  were  carried  with  inem  ?— How  did  the 
Mexicans  Interrupt  their  retreat  ?— Describe 
the  attack. 

Fage33S 

What  happened  when  the  Spaniards  began 
to  give  way  ? — Which  general  flrst  passed  the 
causeway, and  reached  the  mainland'- With 
how  many  men? — What  did  they  hear?— 
Where  did  those  who  esca|ied  from  the  city  to 
the  mainland  assemble?— What  number?— 
What  trait  of  feeling  was  observed  in  Cortes  ? 
—What  distinguished  officer  fell  in  Ihe  action  > 
—What  supplies  were  lost  ?— What  number 
of  Fiascalans?- What  Injury  wis  occasioned 
by  the  gold  In  possession  of  the  Spaniards  i 

Page33tt. 
Wbere  did  the  Spaniards  take  shelter?— 
Which  side  of  the  lake  were  they  on?-Oa 
which  side  waa  Flasoala  ?— Which  «Dd  of  tbi 


ladt— Wtitl  WM  tht  tflkM 
How  timny  lolilirni  hM 
whil  Ktiould  iheMcvcnlab* 
MWi  r«m«  flroin  Mexico  1 

Vmtt,  934. 

loncd  tba  ravoll  In  lh«  eliy 
WW  III  exiaiil )— WbMdId 
nilhanewa  of  ihlaravoltt 
/  FItwalani)  Jolnml  hini  t— 
n  on  entering  the  Mexican 
I  precaullona  did  the  Maxl- 
ike  1— What  waa  Ihe  conao- 
lid  t'ortea  enter  the  city  ?— 
lo  and  hia  aoldlvra  receWa 
1  Imprudtince   waa  Cortea 

Fage  335. 

lu  conteniptuoua  expreaaton* 
I  waa  I  heir  eltlict  1— Where 
ck  made  t—W  but  dlacoverv 
Mexicariaon  thiaoccaalon) 
I  next  dayt— What  waa  the 
irinlned  attack  on  Cortea  T— 

the  aoldlora  wbn  bad  come 
hVhat  waa  the  cauae  of  the 

from  hoalllltlea  at  night  T— 
0  next  day  ?— What  animated 
)  Mexican*  1— What  «nabled 

cut  llirouuli  Ihe  Mexicana 
it  I— What  dUadvantagea  did 
Ighllng  among  bouaea  7 

Page  336. 
irda  elTecl  any  thing  declilve 
ly  or  battle  I— What  lo«a  did 
lat  happened  tu  Cortea  In  the 
lat  exiwdient  waa  now  ra- 
il waa  the  clftel  of  Monlexu- 
it— What  did  he  advise )— 
harangue  received  I  —When 
how  did  hiN  aubjccta  behave ! 
tzuma  trciii  Corteii'B  attempt 
tin  what  manner  did  be  diet 
Cortea  now  prepare?— What 
he  Moxicana  engaged  bim  In 
'■Who  waa  coiiinnaHloned  to 
rom  tba  tower  T— How  often 
I 
Fage  337. 

tea  then  do  1— What  extraor- 
)f  aeir-devotlon  In  two  Mexl- 
It— When  poHHCHHed  of  ibe 
he  Spaniard*  dispose  of  it?— 
retreat  abMolu'.ely  neceaaary? 
tanlarda  attempt  toofliect  their 
:omm«nded  ihe  van  ?— Tba 
e  t— What  relations  of  Mon 
ried  with  tnem  ?— How  did  the 
upt  tbeir  retreat  ?—Doacrib« 

Fage  338. 

Bd  when  the  Spaniards  began 
Vhlch  general  first  |ia»aed  the 
sached  the  mainland  '—With 

'^ 7- What  did  they  bear!— 
who  escaited  from  the  city  to 
jsemble?— What  number?— 
iling  was  observed  In  Cortea? 
lahed officer fellm  the  action » 
I  were  lost?— What  number 
-What  Injury  wis  occasioned 
aaesalon  of  the  Bpaniardat 

FageSStf. 
le  Spanlarda  take  "heller  7- 
Ihe  lake  were  they  on?-«» 
Flaaoala  I— Wblch  ond  of  the 


QUESTIONS. 


.ua  wera  thry  nbllied  lo  go  round  ?— Under 
whoM  guiitani-e  I— To  what  diNtrenaca  were 
Ibey  exniMtid  In  their  retreat  toward*  Vtn»- 
oalii  I— Whit  cirruinslance  animated  lliein  '— 
Wberedldlhi'y  arrive  on  Ihe  sixth  day  t—Wlwii 
•xolamatioii  did  ihvy  hear  fhim  Ihe  MRXicaiiN 
M  they  appruauhml  toward*  It  I— How  wa*  II* 
meanlnii  ex|ilaiii«d  I— What  wa*  the  elfecl  of 
Ibia  light  on  the  apanlarcUt— What  did  Curi<  a 
do? 

PU«MO. 
How  did  Corte*  eflbcl  the  dlauaralon  of  Ihia 
mat  army'— What  treasure  aid  ha  get?— 
Where  did  they  arrive  next  dav  ?— How  were 
Ihey  received  by  the  FlaMcalana  t— What  lo«*e* 
did  Cortes  now  hear  of  ?— Was  ha  dlicouraged 
flrom  bli  undertaking  by  Ihii  Intelllgenca  t 

Hags  341. 

What  colony  of  ih«  Spanlarda  In  New  Spain 
nmaliied  uninole*iud  ?— How  did  Cortei  le- 
cure  Ihe  Flascalan  cbleh  ? — What  did  he  bring 
(Vnm  Vera  CrutT— For  what  did  he  lend  to 
HlipaniolB  and  Jamaica  ? — What  did  he  pre- 

8 are  lo  build  '—What  portion  of  hi*  armv  waa 
taronteiited  ?— What  waa  the  efllict  or  their 
dlacontont  I— What  waa  the  utmost  which 
Cortea  could  eflll-ct  with  tham  /  -What  expedi- 
tion did  be  employ  (hem  In  t 

Page  949. 

What  was  Ita  aucceaa  ?— IIow  did  he  afler- 
ward  employ  hIa  troops?— How  did  Cortea 
rain  the  soldiers  sent  by  Velaaquex  to  relnfbrce 
Narvaez?- Wbai  oibar  relntbrcement  did  Cor- 
laa  receive?— What  occaaloned  their  Joining 
him?— What  roinlbrcement  did  he  receive  IVom 
Spain  ?— What  waa  now  the  amount  of  bla 
•rmyl 

Page  943. 

Whom  did  Cortea  now  diimlMT— What 
number  of  soldiers  and  guna  did  he  then  muv 
t«t?— or  Flas-alana  and  other  IVlendly  In- 
diana ?— When  did  be  begin  hia  march  towards 
Mexico  f— W  ho  had  aucceeded  Montexuma  ?— 
How  had  :ie  shown  hia  courage  and  capacity? 
—What  preparaliona  bad  he  made  (br  resisting 
the  renewed  atlack  of  the  Spaniards  ?— Had 
he  aucceeded  in  gaining  Ibe  Flaacalana  ?— 
What  hapiiened  in  the  mldat  of  hia  prepara- 
liona 7— Who  aucceeded  QuetlatiaMt 

Page  944. 
or  what  city  did  Cortea  lake  nossesiion  T— 
Where  was  It  situaied  7— How  did  Cones  se- 
cure his  |x>ssrsslon  of  this  place?— Was  he 
ready  to  attack  ibe  city  ?— How  did  he  employ 
bis  troops  7— What  was  the  condition  of  most 
or  the  cities  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Mexico  7— 
How  did  Cortes  prevail  on  several  of  ihem  to 
ackiiowleilge  the  king  of  Castile  aa  their  aove- 
relgn?- Uid  Ouatlmoiin  attempt  to  prevent 
thlal 

Page  349. 
What  aoldlera  formed  a  conaplracy  In  the 
Spanish  camp  ?— Who  headed  it  7— How  fyr 
had  It  proceeded  7— How  was  It  betrayed  ?— 
How  suppressed  ? — Uy  what  atroke  of  policy 
did  (fortes  retain  the  allegiance  or  all  the  sur- 
fiTbig  conspirators  t 

Page  340. 
Whom  did  Cortes  send  lo  bring  down  the 
materials  for  the  brlgantlnea  to  the  lake  !— 
With  what  fiirce  ?— What  did  these  materials 
consist  of? — In  what  manner  were  they  con- 
veyed?-By  how  many  Tamenes?  — What 
were  the  Tamenea  7— How  did  they  carry  these 


heavy  artlclra    -How  (kr  did  the  company  ai 

ti'hil  wlifn  mom  siaii.,r((l'  \m  ih,  >  ariiva 
*alu  m  IVMuco?_Wh.t  .,ii,i„r  of  ni«u, 
luiries,  aiul  cannon  arrived  ti  Vera  <  rux  irom 
Hitpanlolii '-llr.v<  >ngwiuibecaBt»liliruugh 
w  ii-h  the  brigiiiiiiii  «  Vf^n  ion%e)wl  from  tba 
iHi  .ig-place  lo  ilie  lake  '  VMi.ii  wen  they 
launched  (— With  what  coramonlea  I 

Page  (47. 
How  did  Cones  delermin*  lo  attack  the 
cliyl— To  what  officers  did  he  assign  the  ibrae 
points  of  attack  ?— What  dd  hs  rewirvs  Itar 
linn«eir?— How  did  Alvarado  and  Ulid  du 
Ires*  Ihe  inhablianta  of  Ihe  city  ?— In  v»|t«i 
condition  did  Ibey  find  lbs  town*  which  ihey 
were  sent  to  occupy  on  the  border*  of  ths 
lake  ?— How  did  auailmotin  aiteinpi  lo  de- 
stroy the  Spanish  orlgantinos?— Uescnbe  lbs 
attack,  and  Ita  result.- Of  what  advantage  did 
Conei  find  Ihe  poaieialoii  of  the  lake  I— Did 
Conei  conduct  Ihe  ilege  in  a  regular  manner! 
—What  waa  done  each  morning  I 

Page  348 
What  rendered  thia  mode  of  warlkre  nsoea 
aary?— Huw  long  did  Cones  adhere  to  It  7— 
How  did  he  then  attempt  lo  lake  the  city?— 
What  officer  wai  charged  lo  aocure  a  retriatt 
— IIow  ?-How  did  he  dlsc.bargu  ihe  duty?— 
How  dfd  Ouailmoxln  take  advantage  of  bla 
neglect  t 

Page  349. 
How  did  he  inspirit  his  men  ?— Describe  tbt 
conseouences  of  this  movement  of  Guatinw 
zin.— (low  manv  Spaniards  were  lost?— What 
did  the  Spaniards  observe  In  Ihe  city  at  night  T 
—How  did  Cnrlei  bear  hii  miilbnune?— 
What  proclamation  did  the  Mexicana  aend  into 
the  country  > 

I  Fage  390. 

How  did  Cones  defeat  thla  stratagem  T— 
When  the  eight  daya  expired,  bow  did  the  In- 
dians proceed  ?— How  many  of  them  Joined 
Cones  ? — IIow  did  Cortes  now  pioceed  In  tho 
siege?— What  weapona  did  his  men  use?— 
IIow  did  Cortes  deprive  the  besieged  Mexicans 
of  supplies?— What  were  the  consequences! 
—IIow  did  Guatimozln  behave? 

Fage  351. 
How  much  of  the  city  waa  laid  in  rulnaT— 
What  did  the  Mexicans  now  design  ?— How 
did  they  endeavour  to  conceal  ibis  design 7- 
Who  was  ordered  to  watch  their  movements 
on  the  lake  ?— Relate  the  capture  of  Uuadmo 
r.in.— What  was  his  address  to  Cortes  ?-  ^'''hat 
was  the  efTect  of  his  capture  ?—  IIow  loi,^  ha6 
the  siege  lasted?- By  whose  aid  did  Cortea 
eflbct  tho  reduction  of  Mexico  7 

Page  399. 
In  what  were  the  Spaniards  disappointed  T 
—What  had  Guaiimozin  done  with  his  trea- 
sures?— By  what  deed  did  Cones  sully  ihe 
glory  of  his  conquest  7— Relate  the  behaviour 
of  Guatimozln  under  'he  torture.— What  was 
Ihe  consequence  of  the  fale  of  Ihe  capital  ?— 
How  far  did  the  Spaniards  penelrale  ?— What 
new  discovery  did  Conea  now  meditate ' 

Fage  393. 
Who  was  Ferdinand  Magellan  7- Where  had 
he  served  ?— Whither  did  he  go,  on  quilling 
Ihe  service  under  Albuquerque?— What  offer 
did  be  make  to  the  king  of  Ponugai  ?— Why 
was  his  suit  refused  ?— How  di(i  Magellan 
manifest  his  indignation  at  this  tti  .tmeni  1— 
Wliere  did  he  next  offer  bis  project  7— To  whs. 
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(illESTIONS. 


miniiter  did  he  apply?— Wliat  monarch  •or- 
dered an  expedition  to  be  equipped  under  Ma- 
gellan ! — What  titlea  were  given  him  I— When 
did  he  sail?— From  what  port}— With  how 
many  ahipa  and  men  1 

Page2M. 
Where  did  he  search  for  a  passage  to  India? 
—What  river  did  he  reach  January  ISth,  li'iOl 
—What  led  him  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
long-sought  passage? — What  made  him  re- 
nounce the  idea?— Where  did  he  winter  ?— In 
what  laliludv  ? — What  events  transpired  there  ? 
—In  wliat  latitude  did  he  discover  the  strait  ^ 
—How  long  was  he  in  passing  through  it  to 
the  great  Southern  Ocean  ! — What  name  did  he 
give  to  the  strait  ?— How  long  did  he  sail  north- 
west without  discovering  land  ? — What  did  the 
crews  sufler  ?— Why  did  they  call  the  ocean 
Paciflc  ? — What  islands  did  he  discover  March 
Sth?— What  others?— What  happened  at  one 
•r  them  f  — \t  what  place  did  the  expedition 
trrive  November  8th  ^ 

Page  355. 

What  surprisea  the  Portugnese  there?— 
What  sort  of  ergo  was  put  on  board  the  Vic- 
tory ?— Under  whose  command  did  the  expedi- 
lion  return  to  Spain  7 — By  what  route  ?— Alter 
how  lonjr  a  voyage  ' — Was  this  the  first  voy- 
tge  round  the  world? — To  whom  belongs  the 
honour  of  these  great  discoveries? — What 
merit  now  belonged  to  Spain  ?— For  what  did 
their  men  u  science  contend? — In  what  trade 
did  their  inerchnnts  engage?— For  what  sum 
<lid  Charle!>  V.  give  up  the  rich  commerce  of 
the  Spice  Islands  to  the  Portuguese  ? — Was  it 
ever  recovered  by  Spain? — What  im|iortant 
eommerciiil  ctfocts  resulted  to  Spain  Trom  the 
voyage  of  Magellan  ? 

Page  25S. 
While  eflectinz  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
of  what  was  (fortes  destitute? — Who  was 
sent  to  supersede  him  ?— By  whose  influence  ? 
— When  and  where  did  T'apia  land  ?— What 
was  his  character? — How  did  Cnrtes  prevail 
upon  nim  to  abandon  the  province? — With 
what  did  he  send  deputies  tx>  Spain  > — What 
request  were  they  ordered  to  urge? — At  wliat 
juncture  ilid  they  arrive  in  Spain  ?— Hew  was 
their  account  received  ? — What  appointment 
did  the  emperor  give  to  Cortes? — What  au- 
thority had  Cortes  already  exercised? 

Page  357. 
Where  did  he  determine  to  establisi:  the 
seat  of  government? — Did  he  attend  to  the 
mines  and  to  tlie  agricultural  interests  of  the 
eountry  ?— What  did  he  grant  his  officers  ?— 
Did  the  Mexicans  submit  to  their  conquerors 
without  resistance?— How  did  the  several  re- 
bellions end  ? — How  were  the  common  people 
treated' — The  chiefs?— How  many  were  burnt 
at  once  in  I'anuco?— By  whose  command?— 
With  the  advice  of  Cortes ! — What  circum- 
stance hejgliieiied  the  cruelty  of  the  scene  '— 
What  oilier  horrible  example  of  t>everit.v  was 
Cortes  guiliy  of  ?— What  was  the  effect  ol'these 
examples  on  the  inferior  S|)anish  officers  ? 

Page  358. 
Who  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  cru- 
elty ? — What  circumstance  probably  saved  the 
Mexicans  from  extermination?— When  were 
the  rich  mines  of  Mexico  discovered?— What 
was  then  the  state  of  the  colony  ?— Were  the 
conquerors  of  Mexicoenablcil  to  live  in  ease  and 
■plendonr? — What  arningenicnt  did  Charles 
V.  make? — What  was  the  character  of  these 


eommiasioners  ?— What  representations  did 
they  make  concerniiiK  Cortes  I— What  effect 
did  these  have  on  the  ministers  ? 

Page  359. 
Did  they  innise  the  same  suspicions  Into 
Charles's  mind?— What  did  he  order?— What 
prevented  the  execution  of  Ponce  de  Leon's 
commission  ? — Whs*  was  its  efll'tt  on  the  mind 
of  Cortes  ? — Were  his  actions  still  nnsrepre 
sented  to  his  sovereign? — What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?— What  did  the  followers  of  Cortes 
advise?— What  did  Cortes  do?— How  did  he 
appear  in  Spain  7— What  did  he  lake  with  him  7 
— who  attended  him  ? — How  was  he  received  7 
— What  honours  and  rewards  did  he  receive  ? 

—  How  was  he  treated  by  the  ein|ieror  him 
self?— Was  he  reinstated  in  his  office  ?— What 
department  was  committed  to  biinl 

Page  300. 
To  whom  Wka  the  supreme  direction  of  civil 
alRtirs  in  Mexico  given  I— Who  wasalterward 
made  viceroy  ?— What  effect  did  this  arrange- 
ment have  on  Cortes  ?— What  did  he  now  en- 
gage in  ? — What  befell  the  squadrons  sent  out 
by  him  to  make  discoveries? — What  did  he 
then  do?— What  country  did  he  discover?— 
When  did  he  return  once  mure  to  Spain  ?— 
What  sort  of  reception  did  he  meet  with  7— 
How  did  the  em|)erar  treat  him  ? — How  was 
the  rest  of  his  lile  passed  7— When  did  he  die  7 

—  In  what  particulars  did  his  fate  resemble  that 
of  all  the  other  persons  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  9f  the 
New  World? 

BOOK  VI. 

Page  361. 
Who  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? — What 
was  the  effect  of  this  discovery  on  the  adven- 
turers of  the  KUh  century  ! — For  what  pur- 
pose were  several  armaments  fitted  out  I— 
Under  what  sort  of  leaders  ?— What  opinion 
resulted  from  their  fliilure?— What  three  per- 
sons resolved  to  execute  Balboa's  scheme  ?— 
Who  was  Pizarro? — What  was  his  character ! 
—Where  did  he  first  serve?- Whore  aller- 
ward  7— With  what  success  ? 

Page  363. 
Who  was  Almagru  '—What  was  his  charac- 
ter?—Who  was  Luque?— Who  uuthorized 
iheir  confederacy  ?— What  did  Pizarro  engage 
loilD?— What  did  Almagro  ?— l.uque  ?— How 
was  the  coiilederacy  confirmed ! — Whence  did 
Pizarro  sail  7 — With  what  Ibrce  ?- What  re- 
tarded his  progress? — Where  did  he  touch  '— 
Wiial  difficulties  did  he  enuouiiter  7 

Page  363. 
Whither  did  he  retire  7 — Describe  Almagro's 
adventures.— What  wound  did  he  receive  !— 
Alter  joining  Pizarro,  whither  did  he  repair  ?— 
For  what  purpose? — How  many  iiieii  did  he 
raise  7— What  bay  did  he  and  Pizarro  reach? 
— Where  is  it  ?— What  sort  of  country  did  they 
find? — What  prevented  their  invading  it?— 
Whither  did  Pizarro  retire?  —Whither  did  Al- 
magro  go? — For  what  purpose 7 —What  pre- 
vented his  succeeding? — What  did  the  gov- 
ernor of  Panama  do  ?— What  advice  did  Al- 
magro  and  Luque  send  to  Pizarro  ? 

Page  364. 

What  was  Pizarro's  resolution  ? — How  many 

of  his  men  adhered  to  him  ? — Where  did  they 

stay  ? — How  long  was  it  belnre  the  Kovcnioi 

sent  a  vessel  to  their  relief  7 — What  did  Pizarrt 


-What  representations  did 
!riiiii|t  Cortes !— What  effect 
I  the  ministers  1 

Page  3S9. 

le  the  same  suspicions  Into 
-What  did  he  order!— What 
teculion  ol'  Ponce  de  Lean's 
IbM  was  its  efibcl  on  the  mind 
re  his  actions  Htill  misrepre 
ereign?— What  was  (he  con- 
it  did  the  rollowers  of  Cortes 
did  Cones  do?— How  did  be 
—What  did  he  tuliv  witli  liim ! 
tiim  t— How  WU8  he  received  ? 
and  rewards  did  lie  receive ! 
treated  by  the  emperor  him 
^instated  in  liiKotlice?— What 
committed  to  him  1 

Page  200. 

the  supreme  direction  of  civil 
given  f— Who  wasallurward 
What  effect  did  this  arruiige- 
irtes?- What  did  he  now  en- 
befell  the  squadrons  sent  out 
I  discoveries  T — What  did  he 
country  did  he  discover  ?— 
iturn  once  more  to  Spain  ?— 
ceplion  did  he  meet  with  !— 
iperor  treat  him  ? — How  was 
le  passed  ?— When  did  he  die  < 
iilars  did  his  faie  resemble  iliat 
ersons  who  had  distintKUished 
e  discovery  or  coniiuest  qf  the 


BOOK  VI. 

Page  301. 
ed  the  I'uciflc  Ocean  ?— What 
r  this  discovery  on  the  adven- 
Itli  century  !— For  what  pur- 
ral  armaments  tilted  out  !— 
t  of  leaders ! — Wlial  o|iiiiion 
cir  ftiilure?— Whitt  three  per- 
I  execute  Balboa's  .scheinu  ?— 
ol — What  was  his  character! 
e  first  serve?— Where  atler- 
rhat  success  ? 

Page  362. 
lagro  ?— What  WHS  his  charac- 
Lui|ue  ?  — Who  uuthorized 
y  ?— What  did  I'izarro  eiiKHtie 
id  Almagro  ?— Luque  ?— How 
racy  coiiflrmed ! — Wlieiice  did 
A'iih  what  force  !— What  re- 
ess  ?— Where  did  he  touch  '- 
9  did  he  encounter ! 

Page  263. 
ic  retire ! — Describe  Almagro's 
hat  wound  did  lie  receive  !— 
r.arro,  whither  did  he  repair  ?— 
»e ' — How  many  iiiuii  did  he 
ay  did  he  and  Pizarro  reach ! 
-What  sort  of  country  did  they 
•evented  their  invadinii  it?— 
arro  retire  ?  — Wlmiicr  did  Al- 
r  what  purpose !  — Wlial  pre- 
ceedlng?— What  did  the  gov- 
la  do  ?— What  advice  did  Al- 
le  send  to  Piuirro  ? 

Page  264. 
arro's  resolution  t—How  many 
;rcd  to  him  ! — Where  did  lliey 
11)!  was  it  belnre  the  Kovernoi 
iheir  relief '—What  did  Pizarrt 


QUESTIONS. 


etbe  crewortheresael  and  his  fbllowers 
o  do! — What  coast  did  they  discover? — 
Where  did  they  land  ?— Where  Is  Tumbez  ?— 
What  did  (hey  find  there?— What  chielly  at- 
tracted their  notice  ? 

Page  26S. 
After  exploring  the  country,  what  did  Pizarro 
8ke  with  him !— Whither  did  he  then  sail  ?— 
After  how  long  an  absence  ?— What  is  ob- 
served of  I'izarro?— Did  the  governor  of  Pa- 
tama  still  discourage  Pizarro's  scheme? — 
Why?— To  whom  did  the  three  assotuates  now 
eaolve  lo  apply  ?— What  stations  did  they  re- 
pectively  resolve  lo  apply  for?— Who  went 
o  Spain  to  urge  their  suit  ?— How  did  Pizarro 
■onduci  at  court  ?— How  was  his  scheme  re- 

Sarded  by  the  eni|ieror  Charles  V.  and  his  mill- 
iters !— What  did  he  obtain  for  Luque  ?— For 
Almagro ! 

Page  266. 
What  did  Pizarro  secure  lo  himself?— What 
was  the  extent  of  his  territory  ? — Of  his  tiower 
with  respect  lo  his  ap|iointments  ?— Was  be 
to  be  independent  of  the  governor  of  Panama  ? 
— What  did  he  engage  to  do  in  return  for  these 
concessions  ? — From  what  port  uid  he  sail  ?— 
In  what  manner  ?— Why  secretly?- Who  sup- 
plied him  with  money  ?— Where  did  he  land  ? 
—Whither  did  ho  march?— What  were  the 
names  of  llie  foui  '>i  others  who  accompanied 
him  ? — What  was  their  character? — Why  was 
Almagro  nflendcd  with  Pizarro ! —Ho  ;v  was 
be  pacided !— On  what  terms  was  the  confede- 
racy renewed  ?— What  was  their  force  !~When 
did  Pizarro  sail  ? 

Page  367. 
For  what  purpose  was  Almagra  left  at  Pa- 
nama !—lIow  long  was  the  voyage?— Where 
did  Pizarro  land  his  troops?— Which  way  did 
they  inarch  ! — What  ditticullies  did  ihey  en- 
counter '. — What  amount  of  booty  did  tney  gain 
in  Coa({ue?~Wliai  was  the  effect  of  this  suc- 
cess !— Whillier  did  Pizarnt despatch  ships ?— 
Did  he  use  force,  or  did  he  use  policy  in  re- 
ducing the  natives  ?— How  long  was  he  occu- 
pied in  subjecting  Puna? — Where  is  this 
island  ? — How  long  was  he  detained  at  Tum- 
bez ? — By  what  cause  ? — What  reinfu(cenients 
did  he  receive?— Under  what  commanders  ! — 
Where  did  lie  establish  the  first  Spanish  colony 
in  Peru  ?— Under  what  name ! 

Page  368. 
What  was  the  extent  of  Peru  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  invasion  ?— What  was  the  char- 
acter of  its  early  Inhabitants? — Who,  accord- 
ing to  tiieir  tradition,  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tillaca  lake !  —From  whom  did  they  claim 
descent!— For  what  did  they  say  they  had  been 
sent !— What  city  did  they  found !— What  were 
their  names  ! — What  did  Manco  Capac  teach  ? 
—What  did  Mama  Ocollo !— What  did  Manco 
Caiiac  introduce,  after  leaching  the  arts  of 
civilized  life! — What  was  thus  founded?— 
What  was  at  first  the  extent  of  the  empire  ! — 
What  was  the  nature  of  Manco's  authority ! 

Page  369. 
How  were  the  Inoas  regarded  1 — Were  the 
royal  laniily  forbiiUlen  to  ally  themselves  with 
their  subjects  !— Was  their  despniic  power 
abused '—What  was  the  character  of  twelve 
Ol  their  moiiiirchs  in  succession  '. — Who  was 
mmr  monirch  when  the  Spaniards  first  visited 
Perij?- -What  was  his  character? — Whatkiiig- 
fr>in  did  he  subject ! — How  did  h?  violate  the 
■ncient  laws!— When  did  he  diii?— How  did 


he  divide  his  empire?-What  did  Huascar  iw 
^^Z'l'l'i  *"S5£'^'?  '•"'-How  did  Atahualpa 
proceed  !— Which  brother  conquered '— WhS 
u.se  did  he  make  of  his  victory  l-Whv  did  b* 
spare  Huaacur?  "j-j-uw 

Page  370. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  empire  when  Pi- 
zarro visiied  Peru  the  second  time?— Wnat 
prevenled  the  Peruvians  from  resisiing  hi* 
eniroachinents?— Who  sent  to  solicit  his  aid? 
—What  did  he  determine  to  do!— Where  did 
he  leave  a  garrison !— With  what  Ibrce  did  ha 
march !— Towards  what  place!— Who  was 
ihere?— Who  met  him  on  lis  march !— What 
assurances  did  Pizarro  send  to  Atahualpa  1 

Page  371. 
What  opinions  uid  the  Peruvians  form  con 
cerning  the  Spaniards!- What  sort  of  recep- 
tion did  the  inca  resolve  lo  give  them?— Did 
he,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  neglect 
good  opportunities  to  cut  them  off!— Whera 
did  Pizarro  take  his  station  on  entering  Caxa- 

malca  ?— Whom  did  he  send  to  Atahualpa  ? 

For  what  purpose?— How  were  they  receivedl 
—What  did  they  observe?- On  their  retoni, 
what  did  Pizarro  resolve  lo  do? 

Page  373. 
How  did  he  preiare  for  seizing  the  inea?— 
In  what  style  did  the  inca  appear  when  he 
came  to  Pizarro's  quarters?— Wha*.  part  did 
Father  Valverde  perlbrm  in  this  transaction  '— 
Describe  his  proceedings.— What  did  he  re- 
quire of  Atahualpa?- Was  his  harangue  un- 
derstood ?— What  was  the  inca's  reply? 

Page  373. 
How  did  he  exasperate  the  priest  ? — ^Whal 
did  the  priest  say !— What  did  Pizarro  do!— 
Describe  the  massacre  of  the  people  and  the 
capture  of  the  inca. — How  many  Peruvians 
fell?— How  many  Spaniards ?— How  were  the 
Spaniards  affected  by  iheir  victory  ?—  How  was 
the  inca  affected  by  his  misfortune !— Did  Pi- 
zarro attempt  lo  console  him !— What  disco- 
very did  the  inca  make!— What  offer!— Was 
it  accepted? 

Page  274. 
How  was  the  gold  collected,  the  inca  being 
a  prisoner  ?— Why  was  not  his  rescue  attempt- 
ed !— Did  all  the  Spaniards  remain  at  Caxa- 
inalca  ? — What  news  did  Pizarro  hear !— What 
number  of  soldiers  did  Almagro  bring  ?~How 
was  the  inca  affected  with  the  intelligence  of 
tills  reinforcement  ?— What  news  did  he  hear 
from  his  brother! — Why  did  this  alarm  him? 
—How  did  he  dispose  of  Huascar!— Did  the 
Spaniards  wait  for  the  reception  of  all  the 
promised  treasure  before  dividing  it !— How 
much  was  set  apart  for  the  crown  of  Spain? 
—  How  much  for  Almagro's  men ! — Hov» 
much  remained  lor  Pizarro  and  his  men? 

Page  275. 
With  what  ceremonies  was  it  divided?— 
flow  much  did  each  soldier  receive  ?— Is  there 
any  parallel  for  this  in  history  ?— Why  did  Pi- 
zarro allow  sixty  of  his  followers  to  go  to 
Spain  ?— Did  he  now  grant  Atahualpa  his 
liberty?- What  la  observed  of  this  iransac- 
tion?— Was  the  possession  of  Atahualpa's 
lierson  of  as  great  advantage  to  Pizarro  as 
Montezuma's  capture  was  lo  Cortes!- Why 
not !— What  |iurt  of  Pizarro's  army  was  dis 
satisfied?— Why- 

Page  276. 
What  did  they  insist  on?— What  alarmed 
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Plzarro  ?— Who  increa«ed  his  apprehensions  ? 
—Who  was  this  iniHcrcant  '—Why  did  he 
wish  10  cur  off  Atahualpa  ?— How  did  Atahu- 
Mpa  hasten  his  own  Ihle?— How  did  I'izurrn 
seek  to  cover  the  tfuill  ofAtahualpa's  murder? 
— Wiio  were  liis  judges?— What  crimes  was 
he  charged  with  i 

Page  377. 
How  did  rhilipplllo  conduct  during  the  trial  ? 
—What  was  Aiahnalpa's  sentence?— How 
was  lie  affected  by  il  ?— What  did  Valverde 
oRer  him  '  '  embracing  the  Christian  fliith  ?— 
How  was  he  put  to  death?— Whom  did  Pi- 
zarro  now  invest  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  ? 
—Whom  did  the  people  of  Cuzroavltnowleilge 
as  inca  ?—  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  ? 

Page  376. 
How  did  the  people  behave  after  Atahual pa's 
death  ? — How  did  the  general  who  commanded 
for  Atahual  pa  in  Quito  behave?— Were  the 
Spaniards  plenscd  with  these  appearances? — 
Towards  what  city  did  Pizarro  march  ?— What 
had  been  the  tfTeut  of  the  return  of  some  of 
his  followers  with  their  gold  to  Panama  ?— 
How  many  men  had  he  now? — Was  he  op- 
posed !— What  was  the  result?— Did  he  lake 
Cuzco?— What  treasures  were  found  there? — 
When  did  Aiahualpa's  son  die  ? — Who  was 
then  acknowledged  as  inca  ?— What  general 
set  out  to  reduce  C)uito? 

Page  279. 
What  difflculties  did  he  encounter?— Did  he 
take  the  city  .'—  What  disappointment  did  he 
meet  there?— What  other  general  advanced  to 
attack  Quito ! — With  how  many  men  ? — Where 
did  he  land  ?— What  route  dirt  he  take  ?— What 
hardships  did  he  suffer?— How  many  men  did 
ho  lose  ?— On  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Quito, 
whom  did  he  fliid  opposed  to  him? — On  what 
terms  did  Alvarudo  agree  to  return  to  Guati- 
raala?— What  did  most  of  his  Ibllowersdo?- 
When  did  Ferdinand  Pizarro  land  in  Spain  ? — 
What  was  the  effect  of  his  wealth?— How 
was  be  received  by  the  emperor? 

Page  980. 
How  were  his  brother's  services  recom- 
pensed ?— How  was  Almagro  rewarded  ' — 
How  was  Ferdinand  ? — Did  he  set  out  again 
for  Peru  .'-When  Almagro  heard  of  his  pro- 
motion, what  did  he  do? — Who  opposed  him  ? 
What  was  the  effect  of  Francis  Pizarro's  ar- 
rival ?— What  were  the  terms  of  their  recon- 
ciliation ? — To  what  part  of  the  country  did 
Pizarro  now  march? — How  did  he  employ 
himself? 

Page  281. 
Where  did  lie  establish  the  capital  of  the 
empire? — Where  is  Lima?— Cuzco! — Quito? 
—t;allao?— Whither  did  Almagro  march? — 
With  what  force?— What  route  did  ho  take? 
— What  was  the  consequence  ? — What  sort  of 
people  did  they  find  in  Chili  ? — Were  the  Span- 
iards completely  victorious  and  successful  in 
Chili? 

Page  282. 
What  recalled  them  IVom  Chill  to  Peru! — 
How  did  Piz^.rro  find  occupation  for  the  nu- 
merous adventurers  who  flocked  to  Peru! — 
How  did  Manco  Capac  take  advantage  of  their 
dispersion  into  different  parts  of  the  empire? 
— How  did  lie  contrive  to  raise  troops  while 
he  was  himsulf  a  prisoner  ?— How  did  he  make 
his  csca|ie? — How  many  men  did  he  raise' — 
What  city  did  he  attack  ?— Who  defended  it  ? 
—With  how  many  men  !— What  othercily  did 


the  PemvianB  invest* — ^What  did  the  men  or 
these  besieged  cities  suppose  concerning  each 
other? — How  long  was  Cuzco  invested T— 
Who  commanded  there " 

Page  263 
How  did  the  Peruvians  imitate  the  Span 
iards  ? — How  much  of  the  city  did  they  re- 
cover fVom  the  Spaniards  ?--W hat  officer  fell 
in  the  siege !— What  Spaniard  appeared  in  the 
neighbnurhosd  of  Cuzco?— What  had  he  re- 
ceived firom  Spain  ? — How  did  he  inleijiret  it  ? 
—What  was  his  obieci  in  coming  to  Cuzco; 
—Who  endeavoured  to  gain  his  tViendship  ? 

Page  284. 
Failing  of  this,  how  did  the  Inca  proceed?  ■ 
Did  he  gain  his  object?— How  did  Almagro 
gain  possession  of  the  city  ? — Was  his  juris- 
diction over  Cuzco  acknowledged  '—Whom 
did  Francisco  Pizarro  send  to  CiTzco  to  relieve 
his  brothers? — With  how  many  men?— On 
what  river  were  they  opposed  by  Almagro?— 
How  did  Almagro  attempt  to  gain  these  men 
and  their  leader?— When  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this,  how  did  bo  contrive  to  surprise  Alva- 
rado's  camp  and  take  him  ? — What  advice  did 
Orgognez  give  Almagro  ?— What  prevented 
his  taking  his  advice? 

Page  285. 
What  did  Almagro  do  f— Was  Pizarro  ac 
qiiainted  with  the  lateevents  at  Cuzco  ?— What 
events  did  he  hear  of  at  one  time  ? — What  was 
his  situation  ? — How  did  he  contrive  to  gain 
time?— Who  escaped  IVom  Almagro?— With 
how  many  men  ? — What  pro|ioKul  did  Pizarro 
then  make  to  Almagro ! — Did  Almagro  accede 
to  it  ? — When  Ferdinand  Pizarro  was  released, 
how  did  Francisco  proceed !— What  city  did 
he  design  to  attack?— How  many  men  did  he 
muster  ?— Who  had  command  of  them? 

Page  286. 
By  what  route  did  they  approach  Cuzco  !- 
Why  did  not  Almagro  cut  them  off  in  the  de- 
files of  the  Andes  ?— On  what  plain  did  the 
two  flictions  meet  ?— Who  were  assembled  to 
witness  the  battle?— Who  led  Almagro's  ar- 
my ? — Why  did  not  he  lead  it  himself' !— What 
is  observed  of  the  respective  forces  ?— Of  the 
battle?- What  forces  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day  ? — Who  was  dangerously  wounded  ?— 
Who  were  massacred  ?— How  many  men  fell  ? 

Page  287. 

What  befell  Almagro?— How  did  thelndians 
behave  ?— What  city  was  pilla^icd  ?— By  whom  ? 
— Was  much  plunder  obtained?— Were  tht 
new  adventurers  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro's  army 
satisfied  with  this  plunder?— How  did  he  em- 
ploy them  ? — For  what  did  the  coiniuerors  im- 
peach and  try  Almagro? — What  was  his  sen- 
tence ?— Did  he  attempt  to  avert  his  fate  !— 
How  ?— How  did  he  die  ?— At  what  age  ?— How 
many  children  did  he  leave? 

Page  288. 
Who  first  carried  the  news  of  the  dissen- 
sions in  Peru  to  Spain  ? — Who  arrived  in  Spain 
afterward  ? — What  did  he  endeavour  to  do  ?— 
Who  wa.1  sent  out  to  settle  the  disputes  oflhe 
Spaniards  in  Peru?— What  were  his  instruc- 
tions?—IIow  was  Ferdinand  Pizarro  Irented! 
— How  was  Francisco  Pizarro  proceeillng  in 
Peru?— How  did  he  proceed  in  parcelling  out 
the  territory  ? 

Page  289. 
To  whom  did  he  assign  the  best  portions  of 
the  country  I — What  was  the  effect  of  tbis 
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•_\Vh«t  did  the  men  of 
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ivians  imllate  the  Span 
nf  the  city  did  Ihcy  re- 
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age  284. 

iwdidthelnca  proceed?  ■ 
biecii— Howdid  Almagro 
ihe  city !— Was  his  juris- 
j  acliiiowleiliiedT— Whom 
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ih  how  many  men  t— On 
ley  opposed  by  Almagro?— 
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When  he  did  not  succeed 
contrive  to  surprise  Alva- 
Itehim?— What  advice  did 
Imagro?— Wliat  prevented 
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Page  885. 

igro  do  !— Was  Pizarro  ac 
ate  events  at  Cuico?— What 
of  at  one  time  ]— What  was 
ow  did  he  contrive  to  pain 
iped  from  Almajrro  ?— With 
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Page  286. 

did  they  approach  Cuzco  ?- 
lagro  cut  them  off  in  the  de- 
is  !— On  what  plain  did  the 
7_Who  were  assembled  lo 
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Page  287. 
magro?— Howdid  thelndiana 
liy  was  pillaccd  ?-By  whom  ? 
funder  obtained  ?— Were  tht 
lof  Ferdinand  Pi7.arro's  army 
%  plunder  ?-nnw  did  he  em- 
fwhat  did  the  comiuerors  im- 
'nagro'— What  was  his  sen- 
ktempt  to  avert  his  late  !- 
lie  die  ?-  At  what  age?- How 
ho  leave? 

I  Page  388. 

led  the  news  of  the  disscn- 
Ipain  ?— Who  arrived  in  Spain 
■at  did  he  endeavour  to  do  !- 
It  to  settle  the  disputes  ol  the 
4i_Whatwere  liis  instruc- 
«  Ferdinand  Pizarro  ircnted  ? 
Iicisco  Pizarro  proceeding  in 
I  he  proceed  in  parcelling  out 

J  Page  289. 
le  assign  the  best  portions  of 
Vhat  was  the  effect  of  tow 


Mnlallty !— How  did  Pizarro's  offlcers  employ 
themsolves  ?— Who  invaded  Chili  '—What  city 
id  he  found  !— Who  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  tiuito?— In  whose  steod?— What  was 
Gonialo  insiru'-.led  to  attempt :  —Why  ?— With 
how  many  solaiers  did  he  set  out  from  Quito? 
—How  many  Indians  ?— What  did  they  suffer  ? 

Page  290. 
What  river  did  they  reach  ?— Into  what  does 
It  empty  ?— Where  is  the  Maragnon !— Into  what 
does  it  omiity  ?— What  ocean  borders  on  P«ru  ? 
—What  did  they  construct  on  their  arrival  at 
(he  banks  of  the  Napo  '—Who  took  command 
of  i(  i_Witli  how  many  men  ?— What  scheme 
did  Orellaiia  now  Ibrm  ?— What  is  said  of  it  ?— 
How  far  had  he  to  sail  ?— By  what  rivers  did  he 
reach  the  ocean  ?— How  did  he  obtain  provi- 
sions on  his  way  ?— To  what  Island  did  he  at 
last  arrive?— Whiiher  did  he  then  go?— What 
marvellous  stories  did  he  tell  there?— What 
was  the  fabulous  region  described  by  him 
called?— Have  reason  and  observation  al  last 
exploded  Orellaiia's  fables  ?— Of  what  extensive 
countries  was  he  the  first  discoverer  ?— How 
was  Gonzaio  Pizarro  affected  on  not  linding 
Orellana  at  the  junction  of  the  Napo  and  Ma- 
ragnon t 

Page  291. 
How  far  did  he  advance  on  the  Maragnon  in 
search  of  him  !— How  did  he  hear  of  Orellana's 
treachery  ?— What  was  the  effect  of  this  news 
on  his  men  ?— Did  Pizarro  consent  to  return  ? 
—How  Par  were  they  from  Quito?- To  what 
extremities  of  famine  were  they  reduced  on 
their  return  !— How  many  Spanianls  and  In- 
dians perished  in  this  expedition  ?— How  many 
returned  lotiuiio?— In  what  condition?— Who 
composed  the  discontented  parly  in  Peru?— 
Who  headed  them !— What  was  his  character  ? 
—What  did  tliey  plot  ?— Was  Pizarro  warned 
of  it?— Did  he  regard  the  warning  ? 

Page  292. 
Who  was  Almagro's  tutor?— What  part  did 
he  lake?— Relate  the  story  of  Pizarro's  assas- 
sination.—Alter  the  assassination,  how  many 
conspirators  joined  the  nineteen  assassins  ?— 
Whom  did  they  proclaim  governor?— What 
dwellings  were  pillaged  ? 

Page  293. 
How  many  men  did  Almagro  muster'— 
Whom  did  ho  appoint  lo  act  as  general?— 
wrby  T— Dill  all  the  Spanish  officers  join  Al- 
magro?—Why  not?— At  what  city  was  the 
royal  standard  erected  ?— While  this  opposition 
to  Almagro  was  acijulring  vigour,  who  arrived 
In  Popayan  !— To  what  city  did  he  march  ?— 
On  learning  Pizarro's  death,  what  did  he  do? 
—What  two  commanders  acknowledged  his 
jurisdiciion  !— What  talents  did  Vaca  de  Cas- 
tro discover?— How  did  he  gain  followers?— 
For  what  place  did  Almagro  set  out?— Who 
commanded  there  ?— Whom  did  he  lose  on  the 
march  ? 

Page  294. 
Did  Holguin  escape  from  Almagro?- Whom 
did  he  join  ?— Who  entered  their  camp  and  took 
the  supreme  coiiininiid  ?— By  what  right  !— 
Where  did  lie  meet  the  followers  of  Almagro  ? 
—How  far  from  Ciizco  ?— What  distinguished 
veteran  fonsht  on  Vaca  de  Castro's  side  ?— 
Which  side  prevailed  !— How  many  fouglil  on 
both  sides  ?— How  many  fell  ?— What  did  Vaca 
de  Castro  do  alter  the  battle  T— What  was  Al- 
magro's fate  ? 

Page  29S. 
Was  the  expense  of  the  expeditions  to  Peru 


paid  by  the  Spanish  crown  ?— By  whom  then  J 
—How  long  were  the  Spaniards  occupied  in 
acquiring  their  possessions  in  America  .'— 
Was  the  crown  entitled  lo  claim  nmch  firom 
the  conquerors?— Why  not?— What  was  re- 
served for  the  crown  ?— What  was  the  great 
object  nf  the  conquerors?- Had  they  any  thing 
like  well-regulated  government?— What  evU 
In  particular  required  a  remedy  ?— Were  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  ministers  anxious 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  race* 
—Who  was  at  Madrid  then  ? 

Page  200. 
What  representations  did  he  make  to  the 
emperor  ? — What  treatise  did  he  compose  ? — 
How  was  Charles  affected  ?— Were  his  views 
confined  merely  to  the  relief  of  the  Indians' 
— How  did  he  regard  the  conquerors  of  Peru  ? 
— What  did  he  prepare  ?— What  provisions  of 
his  code  of  laws  were  approved  I — What  re- 
gulations were  disapproved  1 

Page  897. 
Who  remonstrated  against  them  regula 
lions? — What  did  they  say?— Did  Charles 
persist? — Whom  did  he  send  to  Mexico? — In 
what  capacity  ?— To  Peru  ?— With  what  title  ? 
— How  was  the  entry  of  Sandoval  Into  Mexico 
viewed?— Did  the  Inhabilams  submit  to  the 
new  laws  ? — Why  ?— Did  Mendoza  and  Sando- 
val agree  to  remonstrate  against  the  new 
laws?— Did  Charles  relax  the  rigour  of  the 
laws? 

Page  898. 
Were  the  laws  as  well  received  In  Peru  i- 
Why  not  ?— What  did  the  colonists  say  con 
certiing  the  new  laws?- For  what  were  they 
ready  ?— How  were  they  diverted  from  their 
design? — What  had  now  become  necessary' 

Page  299. 
What  was  the  character  of  the  viceroy  ?- 
How  did  he  proceed  on  landing  at  Tumbez  ?— 
How  was  he  received  ?— What  did  he  declare 
on  entering  Lima?— Howdid  he  behave  there? 
—How  did  he  treat  the  ptirsons  of  rank  in 
Lima  ?— How  Vaca  de  Castro  ?— To  whom  did 
the  colonists  look  for  relief?— What  was  his 
character?- What  considerations  prompted 
him  to  rebel  7— What  restrained  him  ?— What 
Induced  him  to  repair  to  t'uzco? 

Page  300. 
How  was  he  received  ?— To  what  office  did 
the  people  elect  him !— What  did  Ihey  em- 
l>ower  him  to  do  ?— What  measures  did  he  take 
under  the  sanction  of  this  nomination  ?— Who 
resorted  lo  his  etandnrd  ?— Who  deserted  fTom 
the  viceroy  to  him  ?— What  had  happened  at 
Lima !— Who  had  quarrelled  with  the  viceroy  ? 
—Which  prevailed?— What  did  Ihey  do  with 
the  viceroy  ?— What  did  the  judges  then  do  ?— 
With  what  intention  ?— Who  corresponded 
with  Pizarro  ?— What  adviser  had  Pizarro?- 
What  did  he  wish  Pizarro  to  aim  at?— What 
did  Pizarro  demand? 

Page  301. 
When  the  judges  hesitated  to  comply  with 
this  command,  what  did  Carvajal  do  ?— What 
did  the  court  of  audience  do  next  morning  !— 
Was  Pizarro's  govenimenl  firmly  and  quietlj 
settled  ?— Relate  the  circumstances  of  Nugnei 
Vela's  embarkation,  sailing  for  Spain,  and  re- 
turn to  Tumbez —VVIiHt  did  he  do  on  landing 
at  Tumbez  '—Who  joined  kirn  ?— Who  put  Ihe 
licuien''nt-governor  of  Charcns  lo  death,  and 
declared  for  Ihe  viceroy  ?— Against  whom  did 
Pizarro  march  .■—Whither  did  Vela  retreat '■-• 
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Who  punued  Wm  ?— Whithw  did  he  fly  from 
anlto?— Who  now  pursued  him  1— To  what 
place  did  Pizarro  return  ? 

Page  303. 
Whither  did  he  send  Carvajal  ?— How  many 
men  did  the  viceroy  raise  in  Popayan  '—By 
whose  asxisiance  ?— Whither  did  he  march  ? — 
When  did  he  and  Pizarro  meet  ?— What  was 
the  result  of  the  battle?— Who  1*11?— What 
city  did  Pizarro  enter  in  triumph  ? — Who  de- 
feated Centeiio !— Wliere  did  Centeno  conceal 
himself?— What  was  now  the  extent  of  Pizar- 
ro's  command  ? — Where  did  he  place  a  garri- 
son?—Where  Is  Nombre  de  Dios  ?— How  did 
Pizarro's  followers  behave? — What  was  the 
substance  of  Carvajal's  letter  to  Pizarro? 

Pa^e  303. 
Who  seconded  these  exhortations? — What 
did  he  attempt  to  demonstrate  ?— To  what  did 
Pizarro  conflnc  his  views? — For  what  did  he 
send  a  person  to  Spain  ?— How  was  Charles  V. 
occupied  during  thuse  troubles  in  Peru  ? — To 
whom  did  he  leave  the  care  of  providing  a 
remedy  for  them? — What  were  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  employment  of  force  in  quelling 
the  rebels  in  Peru ! 

Page  304. 
What  were  the  different  routes  for  arriving 
at  Peru  ?— Were  they  practicable  at  that  time 
fbr  an  army  ?— What  remained  for  the  minis- 
|ers  to  do  ?— Whom  did  the  ministers  choose 
for  an  envoy  to  Peru?— What  was  his  charac- 
ter?—What  did  the  emperor  do  ?— Did  Gasca 
accept  the  appointment  ? — What  did  he  relXlse  ? 
— What  title  did  he  accept  ?— What  instances 
of  self-denial  did  he  exhibit  ? — What  sort  of  au- 
thority did  he  require  to  be  invested  with ! 

Page  305. 
Enumerate  some  of  the  powers  which  he 
demnndcd  for  himself  7 — Who  revised  them  ? 
—Who  granted  them  ?— In  what  style  did  he 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a  rebellion? 
— Who  received  him  at  Nombre  de  Dios ! — 
How  ?— Why  ?— Who  received  him  at  Pana- 
ma?—How?— What  did  'lo  declare  in  both 
places  ?— Who  were  gained  over  to  his  inter- 
est ? — What  exasperated  Pizarro  ?— What  did 
he  resolve  to  do?— For  what  purpose  did  he 
send  a  dcputailon  to  Spain  ? — What  did  these 
persons  require  of  Gasra? 

Page  306. 
What  instructions  did  they  carry  to  Hino- 
josa? — What  circutnstances  pushed  Pizarro  to 
these  wild  measures  ? — To  what  did  he  trust 
for  continuance  in  (lowcr? — Was  ■  aware  of 
the  disaffection  spreading  among  his  follow- 
ers?— What  Jid  Hinojosa  and  his  officers  do? 
— What  did  the  deputies?— What  news  did 
Pizarro  hear  ? — For  what  did  he  prepare  ?— For 
what  did  he  order  Gasca  to  be  tried? — Who 
acted  as  judge  and  condemned  him? — What 
was  the  object  and  effect  of  this  proceeding  ? 
— Had  Pizarro  the  power  of  executing  the  sen- 
tence at  this  tune  ? — Why  not  ? — How  many 
men  did  he  raise  .'—From  what  places  did 
Gasca  raise  troops?- When  did  he  detach  a 
squadron  of  his  licet  to  the  coast  of  Peru? — 
Did  tliey  'and  ?— How  did  they  do  more  effect- 
ual service '! — What  was  the  effect  of  the  offers 
of  pardon  ? 

Page  307. 

Who  emerged  from  his  cave,  and  took  Ciizco 
with  a  lew  men  ?— What  was  the  number  of 
soldiers  there?— What  did  most  of  them  do' 
•  -Whom  did  Pizarro  net,  out  to  oppose  ? — What 


happened  on  the  march  T— How  many  soldlerr 
had  he  on  arriving  in  sight  of  Huarina?— 
Where  is  Huarina? — Where  is  the  lake  of  Tl 
tiaca? — What  was  the  character  of  Pizarro's 
remaining  troops? — When  did  he  attack  Con 
teno? — What  was  Centeno's  force? — What 
was  the  result  of  the  battle  ? — ^What  counter 
balanced  this  victory  ? — Who  took  possession 
of  Lima?— Who  landed  at  Tmnbez?— Witt 
how  many  men  ? — What  territory  was  now  ir 
Pizarro's  possession ! — What  was  in  Gasca's? 
—Which  way  did  Gasca  march  ?— How  did  be 
behave  ?— Where  did  he  stop  ?— For  what  pur- 
pose? 

Page  306. 
How  many  men  had  Pizarro?— Did  he  listen 
to  Gasca's  offers  of  pardon?— Who  advised  him 
to  do  so?— Towards  what  city  did  Gasca 
march?— With  how  many  men?— Why  did 
not  Pizarro  advance  to  meet  him  ? — How  near 
did  Gasca  approach  toCuzco!— When  Pizarro 
had  marched  out  to  meet  him,  who  chose  the 
ground  ?— What  was  there  unusual  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  Pizarro's  army  ? — Of  Gasca's  ?- 
Who  deserted  Pizarro  when  both  armies  were 
ready  to  engage  ? — What  was  the  effect  of  this 
defection  ?— What  did  Pizarro  and  Carvajal 
do  ?— How  soon  was  their  army  dispersed  ?— 
What  did  Pizarro  say  to  his  olficers  7- What 
answer  did  they  make?— What  did  he  do?— 
What  befell  Carvajal  ?— How  did  Gasca  use 
his  victory  ?— When  was  Pizarro  beheaded?— 
How  did  he  die  ?— How  did  Carvajal  die  1 

Page  309. 
What  befell  Cepeda  ?— Were  the  adventurers 
to  Peru  hired  soldiers?— What  did  each  of 
them  expect  to  do  for  himself?— Were  the 
troops  raised  at  a  great  expense? — Did  the 
chiefs  make  expensive  presents  to  their  offl- 
cers?— What  did  Gor.zalo  Pizarro  expend  in 
raising  a  thousand  soldiers  ? — What  did  Gasra 
expend  in  raisnig  his  army  ? — What  did  Cepeda 
receive? — For  what? — What  did  Hinojosa  re- 
ceive ?—  For  what  ?— What  was  tlie  effect  of 
this  wealth  on  tho  soldiers? 

Page  3iO. 
What  was  the  character  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peru  ?— What  was  their  leading  jiassion  ?— 
Give  examples  of  their  rapacity.— Of  their 
treachery  and  inconstancy. — What  was  the 
effect  of  Pizarro's  death  ?— What  two  objects 
now  occupied  the  president's  attention  ? — How 
was  the/onner  of  these  accomplished  ? 

Page  311. 
What  was  the  amount  of  refartinwntns  to 
be  distributed  in  consequence  of  Pizarro's 
death  '—Did  Gasca  reserve  any  of  it  for  hiin- 
gei (I— Whither  did  he  retire  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution ?— With  whom  ?— How  did  he  avoid 
the  effects  of  his  impartiality  in  the  distribu- 
tion?—What  was  the  effect  of  publishing  the 
decree  f>f  partition  ?— Of  what  was  Gasca  ac- 
cused ?— How  was  this  iiiutinnus  spirit  check- 
eij  7 — jiow  did  Gasca  labour  to  sooth  iheinale- 
contetits  ?— How  did  he  endeavour  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  his  successors  ?— What  im- 
proveinenis  did  he  make?— To  whom  did  he 
commit  the  government  of  Peru  '—When  did 
he  sail  for  Spain  ?— How  much  of  the  publit; 
money  did  ho  carry  with  him  ? 


Page  313. 
How  was  he  received  in  Spain  ?— Give  ■ 
summary  account  of  his  services. — Ilow  did 
the  emperor  receive  him  ? — To  what  olllce  was 
he  promoted? — How  did  he  pans  the  reniaindet 
of  his  days  ?— Did  tranquillity  coutinue  long 


irch  T— How  many  soldtnr 
g  in  al^hl  »)'  IluarinaT— 
—Where  is  the  lake  of  Tl 
the  character  of  Pizarro'a 
-When  did  he  attack  Con 
Cenleno'a  foice  ? — What 
le  battle?— What  counter 
y? — Who  took  poHScsHion 
inded  at  Tuiiibe/.  ?— Witt 
What  terriiorj-  was  now  ir 
tl  t — What  waH  in  Gasca's  ? 
lasca  march  ?— How  did  be 
Id  he  atop  1— For  what  par 

>age306. 

lad  I'izarro?— Did  ho  listen 
mrdon  T— Who  advised  him 
ds  what  city  did  Gasca 
w  many  men?— Why  did 
e  to  meet  him  ?— How  near 
I  toCuzco?— Wlien  Plzarro 
)  meet  him,  who  chose  the 
as  there  unusual  in  the  ap 
ro's  army  ! — Of  Gasca's  ?- 
rrowheii  botli  arnnies  were 
■What  was  the  elTect  of  this 
did  Pinant)  and  Carvajal 
as  their  army  dispersed  1— 
say  to  his  officers  ?— What 
ake?— What  did  he  do?— 
ijal?— How  did  Gasca  use 
in  was  Pizarro  beheaded  ?— 
'How  did  Carvajal  die ! 

Page  309. 

3da  ?— Were  the  adventurers 

Idiers?— What  did  each  of 

0  for  himself?— Were  the 

1  great  expense? — Did  the 
nsive  presents  to  their  offi- 
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is  army  ? — What  did  Cepeda 
It? — What  did  Ilinojosa  re- 
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Page  3i0. 

haracter  of  the  conquerors 
^as  their  leading  passion  ? — 
their  rapacity.— Of  their 
:onstancy. — What  was  the 
death  ?— What  two  objects 
iresident'a  attention  ?— How 
these  accomplislied  ? 

Page  311. 

imoutit  of  repariimitntos  to 
conBe()Uonce  of  Pizarro's 
a  reserve  any  of  it  fur  liiin- 
d  he  retire  to  make  the  dis- 
whom  ? — How  did  he  avoid 
impartiality  in  the  distribu- 
Ihe  eflect  of  publishing  the 
i_Of  what  was  Gaxca  ac- 
9  this  mutinous  spirit  check- 
sea  labour  lo  sooth  tlieinale- 
lid  he  endeavour  to  .sirengtli- 
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le  make  ? — To  whom  did  he 
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Page  313. 

•eceived  In  Spain?— Give  ■ 
t  of  his  services. — Ilow  did 
,j.  him? — Towliat  oflloe  was 
Dwdid  he  pasd  the  remaindei 
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m  Pert!  after  Gasca's  departure  t— What  deso- 
lated the  country  Ibr  several  years? — What 
were  the  ultimateelTects  of  these  commotions? 
—To  what  state  was  Peru  finally  brought  ?— 
Where  is  Peru  ?— How  is  it  bounded  ?—Whai 
at«  its  chief  citi</8?— Porta?— Mountains?— 
Does  it  now  belong  to  Spain  > 

BOOK  VIL 

Page  313. 
How  did  Mexico  and  Peru  difTer  fVom  the 
«ther  parts  of  the  New  World?— How  did 
they  compire  with  Euro|«?— Were  the  people 
of  these  countries  acquainted  with  the  useful 
metals?- Whut  animals  had  the  Mexicans 
reared  ? — What  had  the  Peruvians  tamed  t — 
For  what  were  the  lamas  useftil?— What  are 
ronaidered  very  Important  steps  in  the  progress 
•f  civilization  ? 

Page  314. 

What  eflect  had  the  ignorance  of  these  on 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  ?— Which  empire 
was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown  ? — 
Were  Cortes  and  his  followers  well  qualified 
10  examine  the  government  and  policy  ofMex- 
Ico? — Why  not? — How  was  the  memory  of 
past  events  preserved? — Why  did  the  early 
missionaries  de.stroy  these  records? — What 
was  the  eflect  of  this  piece  of  fanaticism  ? — 
Can  tradition  be  depended  upon  for  a  history 
of  past  events  ?— On  what  writers  must  we 
depend  for  the  particulars  of  the  Mexican  his- 
tory? 

Page  315. 

Was  the  Mexican  empire  of  long  duration? 
—How  was  their  country  originally  peopled? 
— When  did  certain  tribes  from  the  north  and 
north-west  enter  New  Spain  ?— When  did  the 
Mexicans  take  possession  of  the  plain  of  Mex- 
ico?—What  town  did  they  found  fifty  years 
afterward  ?— How  were  they  for  a  long  time 
governed ! — How  afterward ' — Who  was  their 
ninth  monarch? — According  to  this  account, 
what  was  the  age  of  tho  Mexican  nation? — 
Of  the  monarchy  ? 

Page  316. 
Was  the  right  of  private  property  understood 
In  Mexico ! — Was  the  distinction  between  real 
and  personal  estate  established? — Did  any 
part  of  the  citizens  hold  land  so  as  to  trans- 
mit it  to  their  heirf '  'Vhai  was  the  secoiid 
mode  of  tenure?-  -I'o  what  cla.sses  of  citizens 
did  these  modes  of  tenure  appertain  ?— How 
was  land  divided  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people?— What  other  striking  circumstance 
distinguishes  Mexico  from  other  nations  m 
America  ? 

Page  317. 
Which  were  the  principal  cities  ?— Did  Cor- 
tes and  his  followers  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  these  cities  ?— How  many  inhabitants 
had  the  city  of  Mexico'— What  is  the  next- 
mentioned  symptom  of  improvement  ?— Does 
it  exist  among  savages  ?— Did  It  exist  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  Mexico  ?— What  is  the 
next  circumstance  that  merits  attention? — 
Were  the  savage  tribes  of  America  dutcn- 
fuisked  by  this  characteristic? 

Page  .^18 

Did  it  exist  in  Mexico?— Who  were  the 
Jlfai/c?ue«  ?— Describe  their  situation. — How 
were  the  freemen  treated  ? — How  were  the  no- 
blesdivided  ?— Were  their  titles  and  lands  here- 
ditary ? — What  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people  existed  ?— What  marks 
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of  homage  did  the  nobles  pay  the  kins  —What 

is  Observed  of  the  Mexican  tongue  !-HavV?h2 

Spaniards  described  the  MexiJai.  govenlmlnt 

Jni'^T  a«ufately?~What  Inconsiateney 
appears  in  their  accounts  ?  •"••wwjr 


Page  310. 
From  what  has  it  arisen  ?— What  was  Mon 
tezuma's  object?— How  did  he  pursue  it?— 
How  was  Cortes  benefited  by  these  proceed- 
ings of  Montezuma?— Where  can  we  dmcovor 
the  original  form  and  genius  ol'  the  Mexican 
policy  I— Who  composed  the  most  res|ieciable 
order  ot  the  state?— Were  they  all  of  equal 
rank?— How  many  Inhabitants  were  itierein 
the  territories  of  each  of  the  first  tinny  no 
bles  ?— How  many  inferior  nobles  were  there  ? 
—What  nobles  levied  taxes  from  their  VKK.sals  ? 
—Did  they  all  pay  military  service  and  tribute 
to  the  emperor?— What  policy  is  IoumO  in  tliis 
view  of  the  Mexican  state?- What  nre  ll:e 
three  distinguishing  features  of  ti'e  hm'al 
system?— Did  the  system  operate  b.  -  as  in 
Europe ?— Who  possessed  the  tc.M  and  tlfeet- 
ive  power  in  Mexico?— What  constitutional 
restraints  had  the  nobles  impo-ed  on  the  em- 
peror ?— How  was  the  erawn  disposed  of— 
Who  at  first  were  electors  ?— Who  afterward  ? 
—Where  did  the  choice  generally  fall? 

Page  320. 
What  was  the  character  of  the  Mexican 
princes  ?— At  what  particular  appearances  in 
Monteznma's  court  were  the  Siuiniards  sur- 
prised !— How  was  justice  adiiiiiiisiered  in 
the  difftrent  parts  of  the  empire  ?— How  was 
the  government  supported  ?— How  were  the 
taxes  paid  ?— Where  was  the  produce  ot  tho 
taxes  collected?— What  use  was  made  of 
them  ?— How  did  people  of  inferior  condition 
and  without  property  pay  their  taxes  ?— What 
evidence  of  civilization  is  found  in  the  Mexi- 
can police  and  public  works? 

Page  321. 
What  improvements  of  |io1ished  lilb  existed 
in  the  city  of  Mexico?— What  is  considered  as 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  Mexican  refine- 
ment ?— Give  examples.— Are  the  Spanish  ac 
counts  of  these  manufactures  probably  exag- 
gerated?—Are  they  contradicted  by  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  Mexican  art  T 

Page  322. 
In  what  view  are  these  rude  pictures  im- 
portant and  interesting !— For  what  were  the 
first  essays  of  this  art  probably  first  used  ?— 
What  is  this  sort  of  record  called  ?— Where 
donefind  traces  of  it  7— For  what  did  the  Indian 
cWefs  use  it  ? — Are  the  Mexican  pictures  su- 
perior to  these  Indian  records?— What  could 
the  Mexicans  represent  in  their  pictures? — 
Who  has  published  the  best  series  of  them? — 
What  does  the  first  part  contain  ?— The  sec- 
ond ?— The  third !— Who  has  published  another 
specimen  ? 

Page  323. 
What  do  these  pictures  represent  ?— Do  they 
address  the  eye  or  the  understanding?— What 
may  they  be  considered ! — Are  they  very  de- 
fective records?— To  what  might  ilie  Mexicans 
have  evcntuallv  arrived?— By  what  steps?— 
Were  they  approaching  towards  writing? — 
How  did  they  indicate  a  town  7— How  did  they 
distinguish  one  town  from  anotlier?— Did  they 
sometimes  indicate  a  particular  town  by  the 
emblem  without  the  house?— How  did  they 
represent  a  king  who  had  made  conquests?— 
Ill  what  notation  did  they  attempt  to  exhibit 
ideas  without  any  corporeal  form  ?— Htiw  di 
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ttiey  represent  a  unit  ?— How  amall  number* ! 
—How  large  nuinberaT— To  what  amount  I— 
What  prevented  a  nirther  Improvement? — 
Are  their  recorila  any  thing  miirc  thiin  picture- 
writing  .'— Ilow  dill  the  Mexicans  divide  their 
year  ?— How  did  they  make  out  the  complete 
year  I— What  did  they  call  these  Ave  days  T 

Page  334. 
How  did  they  employ  them?— Were  the 
Mexicans  a  warlike  people  T— What  was  usu- 
ally their  object  In  war?— How  were  their 
captives  treated  I — How  was  the  emperor's 
(linerul  (celebrated  ?— Were  the  Mexicans  a 
hardy,  laborious  (leople  ?— To  what  was  their 
weakness  attributed? 

Page  333. 
Did  Montezuma  rule  over  the  whole  or  what 
la  now  called  Mexico  ? — Who  possessed  the 
provinces  towards  the  north  and  west  ? — 
What  other  provinces  were  Independent  o(  the 
emiMiror? — Was  there  much  intercourse  be- 
tween the  difTerent  parts  or  the  empire? — 
What  proofs  o(  this  are  given  ? 

Page  336. 
Had  the  Mexi'-ans  any  money  ?— Is  this  a 
strong  proor  of  barbarism? — Was  money  an 
early  Invention  in  the  Old  World  f — Mow 
was  commercial  intercourse  carried  on  in 
Mexico? — What  sort  of  nuts  had  acquired  a 
standard  value  like  that  or  moNey  ? — What  is 
said  or  the  Mexican  cities?— How  is  TIascala 
described  ?  — What  sort  of  a  structure  was  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico? 

Page  337. 
Did  the  other  temples  resemble  this?— Do 
the  Spaniards  describe  the  emperor's  house 
and  those  of  the  nobility  as  being  magniflcent  ? 
—What  reason  is  there  to  doubt  their  state- 
ments ? — From  this  enumeration  of  f^cts,  what 
in  evident  ? — What  is  no  less  manifest  ? 

Paga  328. 
Are  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  Mexican 
government  and  policy  to  be  considered  sub- 
stantially true?— If  Corles  had  made  fhlse 
statements  to  the  emperor,  would  his  enemies 
have  contradicted  Ihem? — What  institution  of 
the  Mexicans  is  mentioned  which  had  no  par- 
allel in  Europe  at  that  time  ? 

Page  329. 
In  what  respect  were  the  Mexicans  repre- 
sented as  more  barbarous  than  they  really 
were  ?— What  was  the  character  of  the  Mexi- 
can religion? — ^Vhat  wore  the  ornaments  of 
their  temples?— What  means  were  employed 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods? — What 
sacrifices  were  deemed  most  accep;able?— 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  religion  on  the 
feelings  and  character  of  the  people  ? — How 
long  had  Peru  subsisted  as  an  empire  before 
the  conquest  ? — Undei  how  many  monarchs  ? 

Page  330. 
What  were  the  quipos?- For  what  were 
they  used  ?— Were  they  still  more  imperfect 
records  than  the  Mexican  pictures? — How 
were  most  of  them  lost  ?— Who  attempted  to 
throw  light  on  the  Peruvian  history  by  means 
of  the  quipos  ?— Did  he  succeed  ?— Is  much 
credit  due  to  the  traditional  stories  of  the  early 
Peruvian  monarchs  ? 

Page  331. 
Is  there  any  salisiactory  statement  concern- 
ing the  real  origin  of  Manco  Canac  and  Mama 
Ocollo  ?— Who  did  they  pretena  to  be  ?— Ilow 


(kr  did  Mmeo^  nieeewora  extend  their  de 
minion  '—On  what  was  the  whole  system  of 
iwllcy  In  Peru  Ibunded  ?— How  were  the  chll 
dren  of  the  sun  regarded  ?— Was  it  a  part  of 
the  people's  religion  to  reverence  the  royal 
Ihmlly  ?— What  consequences  resulted  Oom 
thtse  Ideas !— What  was  the  badge  of  on  vk 
ecutlve  officer  of  the  emperor? 

Page  332. 
How  were  all  crimes  punished  in  Peru  ?— 
Why  ? — Did  these  severe  laws  render  crimes 
rare?— What  were  the  principal  objects  of 
worship  among  (he  Peruvians  ? — Is  this  sort 
of  superstition  milder  than  the  worship  of 
Imaginary  divinities  ?— Where  have  we  exam- 
ples of  the  two  kinds?— What  were  offered  to 
the  sun?— Did  the  incas  offer  human  sacri- 
fices?— What  was  the  national  character  of 
the  Peruvians  compared  with  that  of  the  Mex- 
icans? 

Page  333. 

Was  the  mixture  of  religion  In  the  Peruvian 
system  of  policy  Ikvourable  to  the  character 
of  both  kings  and  people  ?— Were  rebellious 
subjects  andtyrannlcal  rulers  equally  rare?- 
For  what  did  the  incas  conquer  ?— How  were 
prisoners  treated? — How  were  the  lands  di- 
•itfed  in  Peru  ?— How  was  the  product  of  the 
tlml  share  employed?— The  second? — The 
third? — How  often  wes  the  land  divided?— 
Huw  was  it  cultivated  ?— What  was  the  effect 
of  this  arrangement  on  the  coaracter  of  tha 
people? 

Page  334. 
Was  the  distinction  of  ranks  establlshrd  in 
Peru? — Who  were  the  Yanacoiiasf  A^ere 
they  numerous  ?— Who  were  the  next  class? 
—Who  were  the  Orejones :—WUo  were  the 
head  of  all  ?— To  what  was  this  form  of  soci- 
ety favourable  ?— Were  the  arts  more  advanced 
in  Peru  than  in  Mexico  ?— What  is  observed 
of  agriculture  in  Peru  ?— How  did  the  Peru- 
vians provide  fbr  times  of  scarcity  ?— Is  Pent 
well  watered?— How  did  the  Peruvians  water 
their  fields? 

Page  335. 
Did  they  use  the  plough?— How  did  they 
turn  up  the  earth? — How  were  the  houses 
built  on  the  coast? — In  the  mountainous  re- 
gions?— Do  any  of  their  buildings  remain?— 
What  is  observed  of  their  temples  and  pal- 
aces?-What  was  the  extent  of  the  temple 
of  Pachacamac  ?— Describe  it. — What  was  the 
greatest  work  of  the  incas? 

Page  33U. 
What  was  the  extent  of  these  roads  ?— De- 
scribe their  construction. — Did  the  Spaniards 
keep  this  work  in  repair?-  In  what  respect 
did  the  Peruvian  policy  resemble  the  Roman  ? 
— Were  the  roads  of  the  incas  superior  to  any 
work  of  public  utility  then  existing  in  Europe  ? 
— Describe  the  rope  bridges  of  the  Peruviann 

Page  337. 
What  advances  had  the  Peruvians  made  m 
navigation  ?— How  did  tlin  Peruvians  obtain 
gold  ?— How  did  Ihey  obiain  cilver '— 5'owdid 
they  supply  the  want  of  bellov,<  <— \a  ,at  is 
said  of  their  vessels  and  tri.i:;  :'•<?— What 
were  the  guacas '-  »Vhat  anieles  were  found 
in  them  ? — Did  <uey  use  copper  ? 

Page  338. 
What  wa^  ibe  only  city,  properly  so  called, 
of  ancient  Peru  ?— Are  cities  iiecessiry  to  tb* 
progress  of  reflnen.ent  in  arts  and  manners  * 
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Page  335. 
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Page  33». 
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Was  the  separation  orprofesslons  so  enmpleie 
In  Peru  as  in  Mexico?— What  was  the  only 
separate  order  or  artists?— What  other  conse- 
quence riillowod  from  the  want  of  cities  in 
Peru?— Explain  I'le  connexion  between  com- 
merce and  agrii^uiture.- What  was  the  differ- 
ence between  Mexico  and  Peru  with  resfiect 
to  commerce  ?— What  was  the  moat  Ihtal  de- 
fect in  the  Peruvian  character  ? 

Page  339. 

How  did  they  difTer  from  the  other  Ameri- 
cans in  this  resiwct  ? — Does  the  saine  pacific 
character  still  appear  in  the  native  Peruvians? 
—What  cruel  cu.itom  existed  in  Peru  7 — What 
was  their  reason  for  it  ?— How  many  were 
sacrificed  on  the  death  of  HuanaC'apac?— In 
what  particular  were  the  Peruvians  more  bar- 
barous than  the  most  rude  tribes  ?— Were  Peru 
and  Mexico  the  only  possessions  of  Spain  In  the 
New  World'— Wlien  were  the  others  con- 
quered?—By  whom? — What  provinces  of  New 
Spain  were  never  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Mexicans  ? 

Page  340. 
What  is  said  of  their  soil  and  productions  ?— 
What  circumstani^e  is  Oivuiirable  to  the  In- 
crease of  their  population  ?— What  happened 
in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  in 
1765?— To  whom  did  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
tpply  for  aid  ? — Why  was  he  at  first  unable  to 
give  II  ?— How  did  he  raise  money  for  the 
war?— How  long  did  it  last?— How  did  it  ter- 
minate ? — Wh»t  discoveries  were  made  during 
the  war! — What  was  discovered  at  Cine- 
guilU? 

Page  341. 
Who  discovered  California? — When! — 
Where  is  it  situated  ? — What  religious  order 
acquired  dominion  over  it? — Why  did  they 
represent  it  as  barren  and  unwholesome  ?— On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  fl-om  the  Spanish 
dominions,  who  was  sent  to  California  ?-- 
What  discoveries  did  he  make  ? — What  prov- 
inces are  east  of  Mexico  ? — What  is  their  ex- 
tent?— What  do  they  produce  in  abundance? 
—After  conquering  Jamaica,  what  was  the 
first  object  of  the  English  1 

Page  343. 
Where  did  they  make  their  first  attempt  ?— 
Whero  did  they  afterward  establish  their  prin- 
cipal station  ?— How  did  the  Spaniards  endea- 
vour to  stop  this  encroachment  on  their  terri- 
tories ?— Have  they  been  compelled  to  consent 
toil? — What  method  did  they  devise  for  ren- 
dering It  of  little  consequence? — Where  are 
Costa  Rica  and  Veragua? — What  is  said  of 
them  ?— Whero  is  Chili  ?— Who  attempted  its 
conquest  ?—  Did  Almagro  succeed  ? — What  was 
the  fateof  Vaidivia  ?— Who  saved  the  remnant 
of  his  army?— What  part  of  Chili  was  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards  ? — What  part  is  poa- 
sessed  by  the  Indians  ? — What  is  the  extent  of 
Chili  ?— What  is  observed  of  its  soil  and  cli- 
mate? 

Page  343. 

What  is  said  of  its  animals  ?— Its  mines  ? — 
Was  it  neglected  by  the  Spaniards  ?— Through 
what  ports  was  its  commerce  long  carried  on 
with  Spain  ?— Has  a  direct  intercourse  been 
since  opened  ?— What  are  now  the  chief  ports 
of  Chili  ?— Is  it  a  Spanish  province  at  the  pres- 
ent time? — What  provinces  areeast  of  Chili? 
—What  mountains  separate  them  fVom  Chili  7 
—On  what  vicornyalty  were  they  formerly  de- 
pendent ?— What  is  their  extent  ?— How  is  this 


region  diWded  ?— Wh«  country  is  north  o( 
Rio  de  la  Plata ! 

Paga344. 

Where  are  Tucuman  and  Duenns  AvresT— 
What  IS  the  chief  settlement  ?— What  is  the 
nifxt  remarkable  feature  of  the  province  of 
I'ucuman  ?— By  what  European  animals  have 
these  plains  been  tilled?— What  article  of 
commerce  do  they  furnish  ?— What  sort  of 
trade  was  carried  on  through  thi.  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  Brazil  with  Peru?— Where  IsTorra 
Firnia  ?— What  is  It  now  called  ?— Where  la 
.New  Granada?— What  lies  east  of  Veragua t 

Page  345. 
What  ire  its  harbours  T— Which  is  on  the 
cast  side?— What  were  they  called?— Was 
another  rominuiiication  to  the  Pacific  o|)ened 
afterward  ?— Where  are  Carthageiia  and  St. 
Martha  ?— Who  conquered  these  provinces  ? — 
When?— What  does  the  country  produce f— 
What  is  thfc  chief  port  ?— What  enriched  this 

Rlace?— What  Spaniard  first   visited   Santa 
lartlia?— Why  was  Venezuela  so  called!— 
Upon  whom  did  Charles  V.  bestow  the  prov 
ince  of  Venezuela  1- For  what  ? 

Page  346. 
On  what  condition  ?— To  whom  did  they 
commit  the  execution  of  their  plan?— How 
did  they  proceed  ?— What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?— To  whom  did  the  province  revert  ?— 
What  were  the  other  Spanish  provinces  on  the 
north  coast  of  South  America  ?— Where  arc 
they  situated?- Who  conquered  New  Grana 
da?— When?— What  rendered  its  conqiies' 
difficult  ?— What  renders  the  climate  of  New 
Granada  temperate  ?— How  is  gold  obtainei 
there?— Who  are  employed  in  finding  it?— 
Why  are  the  negroes  unfit  Ibr  mining ! 

Page  347. 

What  fhcts  are  mentioned  illustrating  th> 
wealth  of  New  Granada?— To  what  countr; 
does  New  Granada  now  belong  ?— Is  it  now 
Spanish  province? 

BOOK  VIII. 

To  what  objects  does  the  historian  now  di- 
rect our  attention  ?— What  was  the  first  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America  ?— What  was  the  first  cause  of 
de|)opulation  ?— Where  was  it  first  experi- 
enced ?— What  was  there  besides  war  to  causa 
the  depo  lalion  of  these  countries  ?— How 
were  maij>  nf  the  natives  destroyed  in  Mexi 
CO?— In  Peru? 

Page  348. 
What  was  more  destructive  than  war  to  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ? — What  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  conquerors  of  these  coun- 
tries?—For  this,  what  did  they  neglect? — 
Where  were  the  mines  situated?— Who  were 
employed  to  work  them  ?— From  whence  were 
they  brought  ?-^ What  was  the  consequence? 
— What  disease  increased  the  evil?— What 
ftilse  charge  is  brought  against  the  Spaniards' 
—Is  such  a  design  necessary  to  account  for 
the  depopulation  of  Spanish  America? 

Page  349. 
Did  the  Spanish  government  try  to  preven 
the  destruction  of  lives  among  the  Indians?— 
Whv  could  it  not  be  prevented  by  the  govern 
meiit  ?— To  whom  should  the  desolation  of  the 
New  Worlu  be  attributed  ?— To  what  other 
cause  is  the  depopulation  of  Spanish  America 


tf 


QUESTIONS. 


'6^ 


nnJUBlIy  nttribntcd?— What  reaaons  aro  op- 
po«ed  to  this  1 

Page  3S0. 
Whom  did  the  Indiana  conaldnr  as  their 
natural  giiardianaand  proteclora) — Arumuny 
of  the  Indiuns  atlll  led  In  Muxico  and  Peru?— 
In  what  01  tier  provlncea  are  they  numerous  1— 
llow  many  were  there  in  New  Spain  in 
RobertHon'M  tlniut— What  naliona  were  most 
eaHily  civlli/.ed  I— Wore  the  Spaniards  nuc- 
ceNHtuI  in  eiviiiting  the  moat  savage  tribes?— 
What  wuH  tlie  condition  of  the  government  of 
Spain  when  Spanish  America  was  settled?— 
What  peculiarity  dlstlnguishea  the  Spanish 
from  other  European  colonies? 

Page  3M. 
Wliat  waa  the  nindamental  maxim  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  policy  ? — What  was  their 
great  charier  1 — Was  the  power  of  the  Hpnnish 
crown  over  the  colonies  absolute  ?— How  was 
Spanish  America  at  tirst  divided  7— How  far 
didthejuriisdLciionof  the  flrfit  division  extend? 
—  Tile  second  ? —What  Inconveniences  at- 
tended this  arrangement  ?— Where  was  a  third 
viceroyalty  esiabiished  ?— How  far  did  its  Ju- 
risdiction extend  )— What  power  did  liie  vice- 
roys (lossess  I—What  pomp  of  state  did  they 
exhibit } 

Page  352. 
in  whom  was  the  administration  of  justice 
In  Spanish  America  vested?- What  is  the 
characieriHtic  of  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ments?- How  were  the  Spanish  viceroys  re- 
Btrained  from  inlerineditling  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  ? — On  whom  did  tiie  govern- 
ment devolve  lit  case  of  the  viceroy's  death  ? 

Page  353. 
What  was  vested  in  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies?—Wliat  laws  originate  in  this  council  ?— 
What  ollices  are  conferred  by  it  ? — Who  were 
accountable  to  it  ?— What  has  been  the  object 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs  ? — Where  did  the 
council  meet?— For  what  was  the  Casa  de  la 
Contrataclon  instituted ! — Where  and  when  ? 
— What  commerce  was  at  lirsi  conflned  to 
Seville?- On  what  river  is  Seville?— What 
are  the  powers  of  the  house  of  trade?— What 
was  the  Ural  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  I 

Page  354. 
Why  did  they  dread  the  intrusion  of  stran- 
gers ?— What  two  kinds  of  colonies  existed  in 
ancient  llnieH?— Give  examples  of  each. — 
Which  kind  speedily  became  independent? — 
What  did  tlie  Spanish  monarchs  do  In  Ameri- 
ca?— How  did  they  secure  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  parent  state?— What  were 
the  colonics  principally  employed  about  ?— 
Whence  were  they  supplied  with  manufactured 
articles  and  a  part  of  their  provisions?— What 
was  severely  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies !— Why  ?— What  did  the  colonies  give  in 
exchange  for  clothes,  IXirniture,  luxuries,  &c. 
imported  from  Spain  ? — What  vessels  monopo- 
lized all  the  commerce  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies  ? 

Page  355. 
What  restrictions  were  laid  respecting  all 
foreigners  ?— What  was  the  effect  of  this  policy 
on  the  colonies? — Was  the  progress  of  the 
colonies  slow  ?— How  many  Spaniards  were 
there  in  all  the  provinces  sixty  years  after  their 
seltlemeni? — What  is  necessary  in  order  to 
;>roinote  a  rapid  increase  of  people  in  any  new 
settlement .' — Did  the  Spaniards  regard  this?— 
What  were  the  encomiendas? — The  mayoras- 


got  f— Han  did  they  descend  ?— Were  the  tm 
ellbcts  of  Iheao  extensive  entails  severely 
felt? 

Page  356. 
What  other  severe  burthen  did  the  Span 
Ish  colonies  bear  ?— What  articles  paid  tithes  ? 
—Were  the  colonists  liberal  towards  the 
churches?  -Who  were  the  chapetnnesJ  — 
What  olflces  were  conflned  to  them  ?— What 
was  meant  by  old  Christians  ?— What  was  the 
character  of  the  chajieioiies  ?— Who  were  the 
Creoles  I — What  was  their  character  In  Robert- 
son's time? 

Page  357. 
Who  conducted  the  internal  commerce  of 
llie  colonies  ?— With  what  were  the  crcolea 
Hatisflcd  ? — How  did  the  chapctniies  and  Cre- 
oles regard  each  other !— Did  1  he  Spanish  court 
encourage  this  hostility  7 — Why  ?— Were  the 
mestizos  and  mvlattoea  numerous?- What 
were  carried  on  by  them  !— llow  were  the  ne- 
groes nioslly  employed? — Were  they  favour 
itesof  the  Spaniards! 

Page  358. 
Whom  did  they  hate  ?— Why  did  the  Span 
lards  encourage  this  hostility  ?— Which  was 
the  most  depressed  order  of  men  in  the  Span 
ish  colonies  ? — Who  Oeed  them  (Vom  slavery? 
—When?— What  tax  was  imposed  on  them? 
—Of  whom  was  every  Indian  In  Spanish 
America  a  vassal  ?— To  whom  was  three- 
fourths  of  the  tax  paid  ?— To  whom  was  the 
country  parcelled  out  when  first  conquered  ?— 
For  how  long  a  time  7— To  whom  did  the  grant 
then  revert  7— Was  this  a  constant  source  of 
patronage  and  power  to  the  crown? 

Page  359. 
Were  the  Indians  compelled  to  work  7- 
Were  they  pald?^  -In  what  different  occupa- 
tions were  they  required  to  work? — What 
were  the  mittu  7— What  portion  of  the  iieople 
of  a  district  might  be  railed  opt  at  once  in 
Peru? — In  New  Spain,  how  many  could  b« 
called  out  in  a  district  7 — How  long  was  each 
mita  kept  in  a  mine  in  Peru  ? — At  wliat  wages  ? 
—How  were  the  Indians  in  the  principa. 
towns  governed '—How  in  their  own  villages? 
— Was  the  office  of  cazique  hereditary  7— What 
was  the  duty  of  the  officer  called  protector  of 
the  Indians  1 

Page  360. 

How  was  the  tribute  raised  fVom  the  Indians 
applied  7 — Have  the  laws  enacted  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  proved  effectual  remedies  of 
the  evils  they  were  Intended  to  prevent?  — 
Why  have  they  not  7- What  wrongs  did  the 
Indians  suffer  in  deflaiice  of  these  laws  7— 
Where  did  these  wrongs  most  abound  7- For 
what  did  Ferdinand  solicit  Alexander  VI.  ?— 
On  what  condition  did  he  obtain  it  ?— What 
did  Julius  II.  conler  on  the  kings  of  Spain  ?■ 

Page  3CI. 
What  was  the  cmsequence  of  these  grants? 
—In  what  did  all  authority  in  Spanish  America 
centre  7— What  council  must  approve  of  all 
papal  bulls  relating  to  fipanish  America!— 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  limitation  of  the 
papal  power  in  Spanish  America  7— Were  there 
ui'chbishops,  bishops,  &c.  in  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca?—How  were  the  inferior  clergy  divided  ? 
—What  were  the  euros? — The  doctrineros ! 
— The  missionerni?— Are  the  revenues  of  the 
church  large? — How  is  the  wealth  of  the 
church  displayed  ?—IIave  the  effects  of  the 
monasteries  been  favourable  to  the  countrv  * 
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QUESTIONS. 


fi«6 


Page  389. 
Are  Ihe  eeclenlastlcs  of  Spanish  America 
distinguished  for  their  literary  attainments  f— 
Whom  did  Ihe  impes  permit  to  assume  paro- 
chial charges  In  America  ?— Did  this  Increase 
Ihe  number  of  missionaries  ?— What  honours 
<Ud  many  of  them  gain  t 

Page  3A3. 
What  useful  history  was  written  by  the  .Te- 
lult  Acosta  ?— Were  many  of  the  missionaries 
ft-om  the  European  convents  to  America  of  a 
Dad  character  ?— What  prince  opposed  Ihe 
regulars  ?— Did  he  succeed  ?— What  edict  did 
Ferdinand  VI.  issue  I 

Page  364. 
Have  the  priests  been  successnil  In  convert- 
ing the  Indians  ?— What  imprudent  course  did 
the  first  mlsHionaries  take?— How  many  Mexi- 
cans did  one  clergyman  baptize  In  a  day  f — 
How  many  Mexicans  were  baptized  in  a  few 
years ! — Wliai  was  the  eflbet  of  this  mea- 
sure?— What  is  the  greatest  obstacle  lo  the 
progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Indiana! 

Page  36S. 
What  did  the  early  missionaries  say  con- 
cerning the  Indians  7— What  did  the  council  of 
Lima  decree? — Why  had  the  Inquisition  no 

iurisdiction   over   the   Indians  7— Were   the 
Ipanlsb  colonies  too  large  Ibr  S'     i  to  people  ? 

Page  366. 
What  was  the  chief  object  of  Ihe  Spanish 
colonists? — Why  did  they  abandon  many  of 
their  islands? — To  what  countries  did  they 
erowd  ? — When  were  the  mines  of  Potosl  dis- 
covered 7— In  what  other  nrovincea  were  rich 
mines  discover  '  '—What  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  was  an  imaily  brought  to  Spain  Irom  her 
colonies  7— Were  the  mines  worked  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  crown  7— Who  was  entitled  to 
own  a  mine  ?— On  what  condition  ? 

Page  367. 
Who  were  the  searchers?— Uaw  did  they 
proceed  7— What  was  the  effect  of  the  rage  for 
mining  on  commerce  and  agriculture  7— What 
ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Spanish 
government  7 

Page  368. 

Are  the  countries  colonized  by  Spain  in 
America  rich  in  other  productions  besides  gold 
and  silver? — Where  is  cochineal  pruduced  ? — 
What  Is  it  ?— Where  is  Ihe  Jesuits'  bark  found  ? 
—Indigo 7— Cacao 7— The  best  tobacco?— Su- 
gar?—Hides! 

Page  369. 

Under  what  sovereigns  was  Spain  an  indus- 
trious country  7 — Whal  manufactures  did  the 
Spaniards  engage  in  7 — What  market  had  they 
for  them? — How  many  merchant-ships  had 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury?— Was  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth 
unliivuurahle  to  Ihe  Spanish  character  7— What 
was  its  effect  on  Philip  II.  7— What  nations 
did  be  annoy  with  hostile  operations? 

Page  370. 
What  was  the  effect  of  his  wars  7— In  what 
manner  did  Philip  HI.  weaken  his  empire? — 
Describe  the  state  of  Spain  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.—What  oci:asione(i  a  still  further  drain 
of  pupulation  from  Spain  ? — Could  Spain  sup- 
ply her  colonies  with  articles  of  necessary 
consumption  '. — Krom  what  countries  were 
they  smugulod  ?— Where  did  the  wealth  of  the 
New  World  then  go' 


Psge  371. 
To  what  expedient  was  Philip  III.  driven! 
—Has  the  possesHioii  of  her  colonies  proved  a 
source  of  weallli  lo  Spain  in  the  same  pro- 
iionlon  as  the  colonies  of  other  lountries  7— 
Was  Spain  anxious  lo  nioiioiiall7.e  the  trade 
ol  her  colonies?— How  have  lh«  Duich,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Danes  iiiono|iulized  ilte 
trade  of  I  heir  East  Indian  colnines  I— What 
prevented  Spain  from  adopting  this  policy  1 

Page  379. 
What  regulation  was  adopted  ?— What  ww 
Ihe  consequence  7- What  were  the  fleets  to 
America  called?— Whence  did  tjiey  sail  at 
(Irsf— Whence  after  17807- What  countrin 
did  the  galeons  supply  7— Where  did  ihey 
touch?— Who  went  to  Santa  Man  ha  to  trade 
with  ihcm?— Of  what  kingdoms  was  Porto 
Hello  Ihe  mart  7- Describe  the  liiirs  of  Porto 
Bello.— To  what  port  did  the  Aola  go?— What 
province  did  it  supply  7— Where  did  the  fleets 
rendezvous  7- Whence  dul  they  proceed  from 
Havana  ?— Where  is  Santa  Martha  7— Carthv 
gena?  — Vera  Cruz?- Ilavaiij?- Was  the 
whole  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonie« 
conflned  to  these  two  fleets  ?— What  was  the 
effect  of  this  absurd  arrangement? — What 
proflts  did  the  mono|)ollsis  of  Seville  and  Ca- 
diz charge  on  their  goods  ? 

Page  373. 
Is  It  always  the  Inieresi  of  a  monopolist  tu 
cheek  commerce  ?— Why  7— What  was  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  the  two  lleets?— Whal 
violent  punishments  for  smuggling  were  pro- 
posed ?— Was  any  remedy  applied  to  the  evil* 
under  which  tho  commerce  of  Spain  la 
bourcd ! 

Page  374. 
What  roused  the  energies  of  Spshi  ?— Whal 
nations  engaged  In  Ihe  war,  and  sent  armies, 
fleets,  and  treasure  lo  Spain  7— What  was  the 
consequence  ?— Who  gained  quiet  ixnsession 
of  the  throne  of  Spain  7- What  privilege  did 
Philip  V,  grant  to  the  French  merchants  ?— 
How  did  they  use  it? — To  what  province* 
were  they  limited?— Did  their  commodities 
find  their  way  to  all  the  other  provinces  7— 
What  would  have  been  the  consequence  if 
this  had  continued  ?— Was  it  prohibited,  and 
the  French  merchants  aiiain  excluded  from  all 
Spanish  America?— What  grants  did  PliUip 
V.  make  to  Great  Britain  ? 

Page  375. 
Where  were  British  factories  established  ! 
— Whal  did  their  agents  learn  ?— How  did  the 
English  merchants  prolit  by  this  ?—  How  did 
they  abuse  the  grant  concerning  the  ship  of 
500  tons  7- By  whom  was  nearly  all  the  com 
inerce  of  South  America  engrossed  7 — How 
did  this  affect  Ihe  aaleons  ?— How  did  Spain 
attempt  to  check  this  illicit  commerce!- -What 
led  to  a  war  with  England  7- What  was  the 
conse(iuence !— What  did  the  snmggiing  of 
the  English  teach  the  Spaniards ! 

Page  376. 
What  inconveniences  attended  the  use  of  the 
galeons  aniflota  for  supplying  the  Spanish  col- 
onies ? — How  did  Spain  remedy  llie.sc  inconve- 
niences 7— What  was  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment?-When  were  the  galeons  laiii  aside? — 
How  was  the  commerce  with  Peru  and  Chilt 
then  carried  on !— What  course  did  Ihe  single 
ships  lake  7— Was  this  favourable  to  Peru  and 
Chili?— What  ports  declined  in  consequence 
of  it  ?— To  what  port  did  all  the  register  sbp* 
return  7- How  is  chocolate  made? 


QUESTIONS. 


b  It  m  artlrte  of  much  commerclai  tmnort- 
•noe  f — Wliiire  In  Ihii  cacnu  rained  f— VVImi 
nntiin  etiiiriMNt'd  iiiurh  of  ihi)  iraile  In  ii  f— 
Dili  tliny  su|i|i!y  .Spain  Willi  itf— ll(»w  ilici 
Plilllli  V.  reiiiudy  Ihm  (—Who  Imve  (milUed  by 
Ihia  Itiatitntioii  f— Whcrs  were  the  reglaivr 
■lilpH  or  lliiH  comiiany  obllfeii  to  deliver  llielr 
home  cargo ! 

Paite  378. 
Who  expoNcd  lliH  delbiUa  of  the  flpanNh  co- 
lonial ayilein  '— Whm  was  the  ellbcl  of  thuir 
wrlllng*  f— How  did  Charles  III.  open  a  rcKii- 
lar  aoininuiiiculloii  bvtwccn  dpalii  and  ihu 
•^MleaT — Whiil  pliicei)  did  the  packct-liuaiN 
vnllf— What  curKo  were  they  allowi'd  to 
MrryT— What  did  Charlea  III.  do  In  17G3I 

Page  370. 
What  were  the  eflHcls  of  this  meaauro? — 
Hov-  tnuiih  did  it  Inurease  the  trade  of  Cuba  T 
—Did  Its  bencDts  extend  to  Spain  t— What 
was  Us  I'lnict  on  the  sugar  trade  I— What  r«i!U- 
lalioii  exiHiud  with  respncl  lo  the  InlercourNe 
or  the  colonies  with  each  other  7 — Wus  this 
good  policy ) 

Page  380. 
What  were  lis  efltictsT — How  was  this 
irlovnnee  rrdressed  ?— By  whom  ? — What  re- 
iprins  did  Don  Joseph  tlaivei  olltcl  ?— What 
lnconvfliiienee,<  resulted  from  the  great  extent 
of  the  tlirco  Spniiish  viceroyallies  ?— Where  did 
Oalvez  eHlHbli.sh  a  fourth  (—What  did  It  in- 
alude .' — What  two  advantages  resulted  Oom 
this} 

Page  381. 
Who  wa»  the  (burth  viceroy  T— What  part 
of  the  former  territories  of  Peru  were  under 
his  Juriadiction  ?— What  change  was  made  in 
New  Spain  7— Who  was  intrusted  with  the 
new  government?— What  was  the  object  of 
the  Bourbons  in  Spain  ?— Ho  w  did  tbey  attempt 
10  effect  this? 

Page  382. 
Did  the  Spanish  people  learn  the  defects  of 
their  own  commercial  policy  ?— What  did  their 
writers  notice  7 — What  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  rigid  commercial  regulations  of  Spain  7— 
What  conduct  of  the  revenue  officers  Is  no- 
tic>!d ) — To  what  extent  was  the  king  de- 
ftaudod} 

Page  383. 
Where  is  Manilla ! — Which  way  from  Aca- 
pnlco? — Whiit  ocean  lies  between  them? — 
When  did  I'hilip  11.  establish  a  colony  at  Ma- 
nilla 7— With  whom  did  this  colony  commence 
an  intercourse  ?— With  what  country  did  this 
colony  afterward  open  a  trade? — To  what 
port? — To  whiit  port  was  it  afterward  re- 
moved 7 — Wliiit  amount  of  money  did  the  ships 
talte  out  to  .Manilla  7— What  did  they  take  back 
to  Acapuico  7— How  was  Peru  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  irnfflc?— Were  the  Peruvians 
afterward  excluded  from  it  7 — Describe  tlie 
•flTecta  of  this  trade. 

Page  384. 
Is  this  trade  Inconsistent  with  the  usual 
policy  n'  Spain'— What  was  the  Hrst  kind  of 
taxes  paid  by  ilu;  Spanish  colonies  to  the  gov- 
ernm-^iit  of  Simin  !  —  What  was  meant  by 
right  of  si^ninryl—Wbai  by  duty  nf  vassal- 
aye7— What  does  the  srcond  branch  of  taxes 
onmprcheiul  7— The  thi  !— What  was  meant 
^^  bull  ofcrut,adut 


Page  SAS. 

What  was  the  amount  of  annual  ravcnuo 
of  8|ialn  raised  In  America  (—What  donieNtle 
sources  of  revenue  on  uxpiiriN,  in.:  are  in  h« 
added  to  this  ' — Was  die  giiveniineiit  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  exiHsiiNive  (— I luw  did  iha 
viceroys  augment  It  (— Wliul  wus  the  salary 
of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  I 

Page  386. 
Of  Mexico  T— To  what  were  they  raised ) 
How  did  the  viceroys  add  (o  tlieir  income?— 
Whac  ainounl  did  a  viceroy  Noinetimos  receive 
in  prcNciitn  on  nnrne-i/ni/'— Whalolllcer  ad- 
iiiiiiiH'.^red  liiNKoverninciit  without  corruption  7 
— What  IS  observed  of  him  ? 

BOOK  IX. 

Page  389. 
Whose  dominions  in  America  were  next  in 
extent  10  (hose  of  S|)ain  (—What  was(heeir«ct 
of  (.'olumbus's  discoveries  on  the  Kngiixh?— 
Under  what  king  was  a  voyage  lo  America 
llrst  proposed  ?— Were  the  Eiiitlish  qiialillcd  lo 
undertake  It?— Why  not 7— What  was  then 
their  commerclai  character  t 

Page  3«0. 

When  did  the  English  lirst  trade  wiih  ispain 
and  Portugal  7— When  did  iliey  enter  tli"  .Medi- 
terranean T— To  whom  did  Henry  Vll.  cc:n- 
mlt  the  con.mand  of  their  flrxt  voyage  of  dis- 
covery 7— With  what  powers ?— When 7  — 
When  did  Cabot  embark?— With  how  many 
ships  and.  barks  7 — What  country  did  they  ex- 
iled to  reach? — What  island  was  their  flrst 
discovery  ?— What  did  llicy  bring  away '— 
Whit  part  of  the  coast  did  he  pass  7— Did  he 
return  without  landing  on  the  continent  7— 
What  advantages  did  England  gain  by  this 
voyage  1 

Page  301. 

What  circumstanceti  prevented  Henry  Vll. 
fVom  prosecuting  his  scheme  7— What  service 
did  Cabot  enter?— What  laws  unlVlendly  to 
commerce  existed  in  England  7— What  pre- 
vented Henry  Vlll.  flrom  prosecuting  discove- 
ries in  America? 

Page  393. 
What  prevente«l  Mary  ?— How  long  was  the 
scheme  neglected  ? — Who  now  employed  Ca- 
bot?—What  places  did  he  visit  7— With  what 
f daces  In  the  east  was  a  trade  o|)ened  by  Eng- 
Ish  merchants?- What  was  the  favourite 
project  of  the  nation? — What  attempts  were 
made  in  it?— With  what  success  (—What 
fishery  became  an  object  of  attention  in  ihe 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  f— What  did  Cabot  pro- 
pose? 

Page  393. 
What  company  was  formed?— For  what 
purpose?— Who  was  made  governor  of  it?- 
What  did  he  tit  out  7- Whotook  the  command 
of  the  fleet?— What  befell  Willoughby?— 
Who  escaped  Ihe  storm,  and  arrived  at  Arch- 
angel ? — Where  is  Archangel  7— How  does  one 
sail  from  England  thither  7— Relate  Chance 
lour's  adventures  In  Russia. — What  did  he 
receive  from  Ihe  ciar?- Who  was  queen  when 
he  returned  lo  England  7 — To  whom  did  she 
write? — What  did  she  empower  Chancelour 
to  do?— To  whom  did  she  grant  the  exclusive 
right  of  trade  7— Whither  did  they  push  their 
discoveries  ? 

Page  3W. 
By  whnt  other  channel  did  they  attempt  t«* 


Be  ,'-■ 


QUESTIONS. 
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gem. 

lounl  or  nnnual  ravcnM 
llierlcii  I— W'liiit  iloiiieNtle 
III  tjxpofiH,  Aic.  aro  to  he 
■  the  gDveniiiiKiit  ol'  the 
iiMiiiNiw  f— lluw  iliil  iha 
I— WIml  wua  lilt)  aularv 
rul 

igc38e. 

[thai  were  they  ralaod  1 
'»  cilil  10  lliolr  income  T— 
riueroy  Huint'tiinea  reeelTe 
le-dni/'— Whal  oftU'cr  ad- 
iniciii  wUtioui  corruption? 
of  III  in  I 


age  389. 

In  America  were  next  in 
tin  I-  What  wan  (he  elToct 
jvcrles  on  the  KiiiiiiMh  ?— 
vaa  a  voya|{o  to  Anurlca 
;re  the  Eniilish  iiimlillH  to 
y  not?— What  was  .hen 
aracter  I 

age  3<J0. 

gllHh  flrMt  trade  with  epalii 
ten  dill  they  enter  th"  Medl- 
lom  did  Henry  VII.  ccTn- 
f  their  flrHt  voyaito  of  dls- 
hat  iMiwcrs?— Whenl- 
mhark?— With  how  many 
What  country  did  thoy  ex- 
hat  island  was  their  first 
did  they  bring  away '— 
oast  did  he  pass  ?— Uid  he 
!ding  on  the  continent?— 
dill  England  gain  by  this 

'■ige  301. 

iceu  prevented  Henry  VII. 
is  scheme  ?— What  service 
'What  laws  unflriendly  to 
In  England  ?— What  pre- 
iVain  prosecuting  discove- 

age  393. 

Mary  ?— How  long  was  the 
-Who  now  employed  Ca- 
did  he  visit  ?— Wit:i  what 
iM  a  trade  o|)ened  by  Eng- 
What  was  the  nivourite 
j„:_What  attempts  were 
ih  what  success? — What 
object  of  attention  in  the 
I,  f_wiiat  did  Cabot  pro- 
age  393. 

was  formed?— For  what 
IS  made  (jovernor  of  it?— 
7_Wliotook  the  command 
hat  befell  WiHoughby?— 
lorm,  and  arrived  at  Arch- 
Archangel  ?— How  does  one 
i  thither?— Relate  Chance 
In  Russia.— What  did  he 
ir?— Who  was  queen  when 
gland  ?— To  whom  did  she 
she  empower  Chaiicclour 
did  she  grant  the  exclusive 
hither  did  they  push  their 

age  3M. 
aannel  did  they  attempt  to 


•  eommunlcMlon  with  the  east?— How 
llir  did  their  Itictors  go?— Where  I*  Chnraa- 
un  ?— What  part  of  AlVics  did  the  Engllah 
visit?— What  did  they  trade  In  ?— With  what 
eounirios  did  the  English  open  a  trade  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VHI,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mury  I 
—Who  aiieceeded  Mary  ?— Uid  eUe  encourage 
commerce  ?— The  navy  ? 

Page  395. 

With  whit  sovereign  did  she  cultivate  com- 
mercial relallnn*?- What  company  did  she 
encourage !— What  empire  did  their  agent* 
visit  r- What  did  they  elTeit?— What  scheme 
did  the  earl  of  Warwick  set  on  loot  ?— Who 
look  command  of  the  expedition  ? — What  const 
did  he  explore?- What  did  Mir  Francis  Drake 
undertake ?— What  coast  did  he  explore?— 
What  did  he  expect  to  And  there?— Was  he 
the  flrst  Englishman  who  sailed  round  the 
world  ? 

Page  396. 

Had  the  English  hitherto  attempted  to  settle 
a  colony  >. — What  circumstances  directed  their 
attention  to  the  Ibrination  of  coloniea?- Who 
waN  conductor  of  the  flrst  English  colony  to 
America  ?— Under  whose  auspices ; —What 
were  the  terms  of  his  charter  I 

Page  397. 

Who  Joined  Gilbert  f— What  was  the  flite 
cfhi8expeditlons?—()fhiinseir?— What  island 
did  he  lake  |)ossession  of.'-Kor  wtinni  ?— Did 
this  failure  discourage  Kaleigh  ?— When  did 
he  procure  a  patent  ?— Whom  did  he  send  out  ? 
—What  course  did  they  take  I— In  what  part 
of  the  country  did  thoy  make  researches  1 

Page  398. 
What  island  did  they  take  ?— Where  is  It  ?— 
With  whom  did  they  trade  ?— What  accounts 
did  they  give  on  their  return?— What  did  Eliz- 
abeth rail  the  country  ? — Whom  did  Raleigh 
n*?xt  send  out? — Wilh  how  many  ships? — 
Whither  did  he  go?— Where  did  he  make  ex- 
cursions?—Where  did  he  establish  a  colony? 
— Was  It  a  suitable  place !— How  many  men 
were  there  in  the  colony  .'—Under  whose  com- 
mand ?— Who  was  Harlot !— What  did  he 
efflfecl  ?— What  was  the  object  of  the  colonists ' 
—How  did  the  Indians  deceive  them !— How 
were  they  punished  ? — What  did  the  colony 
now  sulDir ) 

Page  399. 

V^Tho  relieved  them,  and  took  them  home  to 
England  ?— What  sort  of  account  did  Harlot 
give  of  the  country  ?— What  fashion  did  I.ane 
and  his  people  learn  of  the  Indians  ?— Who 
adopted  it  in  England  ?— What  has  been  the 
consequence  ?— What  happened  a  few  days 
aller  Drake's  departure !— Who  came  wilh 
three  ships,  and  Icn  another  colony  at  Roan- 
oke '—What  was  its  fate  ? 
Page  400. 

What  person  did  Raleigh  send  out  nex< 
year?— With  how  many  ships?— For  what 
purpose  did  While  return? — What  prevented 
his  success? — What  was  the  late  of  the  colo- 
ny?—What  diverted  Raleigh's  attention  fVoin 
Virginia  ?— To  whom  did  he  assign  the  coun- 
try and  his  patent  ? — Did  they  settle  the  coun- 
try ? — When  did  Queen  Elizabeth  Jie  ? — Were 
there  any  English  colonics  in  America  then  ?— 
How  long  was  this  after  Cabol's  discovery  of 
North  America?— Was  Elizabeth  favourable 
to  colonization ! — Why  not? 

Page  401. 
Wha  succeeded  her?— Wliat  w  la  now  the 


slate  of  thlnfs  T— Who  was  floannld  ?— Wbil 
places  did  he  discover  and  name  I— How  lona 
was  his  voyage  f— What  were  Its  elTkcts?— 
Where  Is  Elizabeth  Island  l—Nanluclistt- 
Martha's  Vineyard  ?— Cape  Cod  I 

Page  403. 
Who  sent  out  a  small  veasel  ?— For  what 
purpoM?— What  account  did  their  messen- 
gers bring  tiack  '—Who  was  Richard  llak- 
luyt !— What  did  he  publish  .'—What  were  the 
eHbcts  of  his  efliirts'— How  did  James  I.  dl 
vide  the  country  ?~For  what  reason  ?— What 

fraiil  did  he  make  to  (iaies,  Summers,  and 
lakluytt— To  whom  did  he  give  the  south 
colony  I 

Page  403. 
What  sort  of  lovemment  did  he  ealabttsh 
Ibr  the  colony  ?— What  privileges  with  respect 
to  duties  and  trade  did  he  gram  the  eoloniiuf 
—What  articles  of  iliia  charier  were  Incon- 
sistent with  (Veedom  ?— What  articles  were 
contrary  to  the  usual  colonial  |iollcy  of  alt 
nations  ?— Which  were  the  two  original  parent 
colonies  of  North  America? 

Page  404. 
Who  sailed  for  Virginia,  December  19th T— 
With  how  many  vessels  and  men  ?— What 
persons  of  distinctinn  were  wilh  him  ?— What 
land  did  he  flrst  discover?— What  hay  did  he 
enter  ?— What  river  ?— How  far  I— What  town 
did  the  colonists  Ibund  ?— What  Is  said  of  itf 
—What  troubles  ensued? 

Page  405. 
What  act  of  Injustice  was  done?— Who  an 
noyed  the  colonyl-What  other  circumstanc* 
distressed   them  ?— Who   was   chosen   their 
leader?- What  measures  did  ho  take  t— What 
wastheirefTect?— What  befell  him?— Whither 
was  he  carried  ? — What  was  his  sentence  t- 
By  whom  was  it  pronounced  ? 

Page  406. 
Who  saved  his  life?- How?— What  did  she 
afterward  do? — How  many  colonists  did  Smith 
tlnd  on  his  return  to  .lanieslown  ?— U  hat  un 
lucky  incident  now  happened  I — What  was  its 
effect?— What  remedy  did  Smith  propose?— 
How  was  it  executed  ?— What  discoveries  did 
he  make  ?—  How  fur  did  he  sail  in  his  boat  ? 

Page  407. 
What  Is  said  of  his  account  and  map  of  the 
country  ?— On  what  did  the  colony  depend  Ibr 
subsistence  ? — What  changes  did  King  James 
make  in  the  government  of  the  colony  ?— What 
was  the  consequence?— Who  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  .'—What  was  his  character! 
—Who  was  sent  out  ft-om  England  ?— With 
what  otHces  ?— What  befell  them  ?— Who  ar 
rived  at  Jamestown  ? 

Page  408. 
What  was  now  the  state  of  aflhirs  In  the 
colony?— What  haddisablert Smith  !— Whither 
did  he  go  ? — What  ensued  ? — What  did  the 
colony  suffer  firom  the  Indians !— Tu  what  ex- 
tremities werethey  reduced  by  fhmine  ?— What 
loss  of  lives  ensued  ?— What  were  the  circum 
stances  of  Gates  and  Summers's  shipwreck  on 
Bermudas! — How  did  thev  proceed ?— Where 
did  they  land  May  23d !— What  did  they  there 
find? 

Page  409. 
For  whot  place  did  they  set  sail  ?— What 
prevented  their  voyage  to  Newfoundland  ?- 
Did  they  return  with  Lord  Delaware  ?— How 
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Or; 


Ad  Lord  Delaware  proceed  on  hla  arrival  at 
Jamadowii  ?— Whttt  worn  the  «fll-cl»  ul'  hli 
■dinlnlmriitluiiT— WIml  cuuHUtI  lim  ri:lurn  tu 
B.  ■laiiil  r— Who  ■uctrailvU  hini  I— Who  hu- 

EsrMtled  Mr.  I'ercy  ?— What  aorl  o(  law  did 
B  liilroducs  ? 

Paf*  410. 
How  did  lie  exerciRe  hi*  power  T— What  new 

frlvllege*  were  |fri.nled  la  lite  new  charter  of 
Oliit— What  lerrltorlee  were  added  in  Vlr- 
■Inla  T— Ilow  waa  ibe  eipeiiae  delVavvd  f— 
Waa  the  loltery  aDerward  abollHhud  ?— Uy 
nrhoae  Interfcreiice?— What  wan  Ihii  elH'ct  of 
martial  law  In  Ualu'a  haiidn !—  With  wlmiii  did 
be  make  a  treaty  ?— To  whom  waa  I'ouahunlaa 
narried  I— Whither  did  they  go  t 

Page  411. 
Where  did  ahe  die  T— Who  are  deacendod 
iVom  her /  —  Was  Rolft'it  example  gRnerally 
tbilowvd ?— What  had  been  the  aiate  oriunded 
property  In  Viraliila  ?— What  waa  the  <;irccl  of 
thla  I— Ilow  did  Dale  remedy  It  7— What  en- 
ailed  t—Whnt  did  theVirKlnlaim  now  begin  to 
eultlvate  t— Waa  It  prolltable  t— To  what  ex- 
tent waa  It  cultivated  r 

Page  413. 
What  evil  efTnct  resulted  IVom  thla  ?— What 
waa  now  ihe  Htnte  of  the  colony  ?— What  cir- 
eumatanee  attached  tliecoloniRts  more  (Irmly  to 
the  country  7— What  Incident  furniahcd  them 
with  a  new  kind  of  workmen  !— Who  called 
the  Aral  generil  aascnihiy  that  ever  waa  held 
In  Virginia  ?— When  (—  flow  many  cor|iora- 
tiona  were  represented  In  It '—What  powers 
did  iney  assume  T— What  made  It  accepiaoln 
to  tht  people  I— What  waa  issued  by  the  com- 
pany, July  34lh7— Where  was  the  aupreme 
leglalatlve  power  in  Virginia  vested  I 

Page  413. 
How  were  nuefttlonB  determined  ?— By  whom 
eould  laws  be  negatived  t — By  whom  were 
they  ratllled  ?— Ilow  were  the  members  of  the 
colony  alter  this  lime  considered  ?— What  was 
Ihe  effect  of  this  change?— With  whom  was  a 
trade  in  tol)acco  opened  7 — To  what  did  this 
lead 7— What  did  the  parent  stale  require  7— 
What  did  the  colony  claim  7— To  what  rivera 
did  the  Bcttlements  extend  7— What  conspiracy 
waa  now  formed  I 

Page  414. 
MHto  waa  the  Indian  leader  T— What  was 
his  character 7— What  tribes  united?— What 
day  was  llxed  Ibr  the  massacre  7— How  did  the 
Indians  proceed '—  ilow  many  RnKlloli  were 
cut  olT  in  one  hour  7— What  saved  Jainestown 
and  the  adjacent  seltlemenls7— Where  did  the 
eolonlsts  assemble  7— What  now  occupied  their 
thoughts? 

Page  415. 
How  did  they  execute  their  purposes?— 
What  was  the  eflect  of  this  war  on  Ihe  In- 
dians?—On  the  colony? — What  disturbed  the 
feneral  courts  of  the  company  ?— What  were 
iscussed  in  the  general  cMrta? — Ilow  iid 
James  I.  regard  these  proceedings  7— What  diu 
Ills  ministers  attempt  7— Did  they  succeed  7 

Page  416. 
VSHiat  did  James  now  design  ?— What  pre- 
texts had  he  for  dissolving  the  company  ! — 
What  sortof  cuinmisslon  did  he  Issue?— What 
did  lie  order?— What  sort  of  report  did  the 
commlsMionera  make  to  the  king?— What  in- 
tention did  he  signiiy,  8lh  October  7— What 
was  declared,  to  quiet  the  iniiida  of  the  colo- 


niata  f— What  did  the  Unf  raiiaire  to  I  •  nr 

rendered  I 

Page  417. 

Did  the  company  aubmit  to  these  orden  I- 

Whai  was  done  In  general   court,  October 

9l)th  7— What  did  James  then  direct  7— Whom 

did  ho  aend  to  Virginia  7— For  what  puriaiae  I 

win 


vtial  does 


— IIuw  was  the  lawault  decided  7 
Bilth  aay  concerning  thla  ineaaure  7 

Page  418. 

How  much  had  been  expended  on  Ihe  VIr 
glnia  colony  I— What  were  the  annual  receipts 
Iroin  It?— Mow  inant  of  the  coloiilata  sur- 
vived?—Who  resolved  to  encourage  the  colo- 
ny 7— To  whom  did  Jame*  commit  the  govern- 
inenl  of  the  colony  7— What  preventeu  Ids 
making  a  now  set  of  regulationa?— Who  suc- 
ceeded James  I.  f— What  did  he  declare  7— 
Whom  did  he  appoint  governor  7— What  did  he 
Intend  7— How  waa  Virginia  governed  during 
most  of  Charles's  reign  7— What  proclamation 
was  Issued  ?— What  was  the  elfect  of  this  t 

Page  419. 

How  was  Ihe  value  of  land  diminished . 
— Who  succeeded  Yardcly  ?— What  was  his 
chanirter .'— How  did  he  behave? — How  was 
he  treated  ?— How  were  the  deputies  of  the 
colonies  treated  by  Charlea  7— Whom  did  he 
appoint  to  aucceed  Harvey  ?— What  was  Herke- 
ley's  character  ? — How  long  waa  he  lovernor  7 
—What  were  the  effiicta  of  his  sdmlnistrv 
lion  7- For  what  was  the  colony  Indebted  to 
the  king  7— What  directions  did  he  give  Uerke 
leyl 

Page  430. 
What  reasona  are  aaalgned  for  Charles's 
liberal  treatment  of  the  Virginia  colony  7 — For 
what  was  he  Nolicitnua? — What  Instructions 
did  he  give  llerkeley  tor  this  pur|)ose  (—To 
wlint  number  did  the  colonists  Increase  7— 
What  Instances  of  attachmenttn  the  king  wire 
given  by  the  Virginia  colonials  7 — What  ordi- 
nance did  the  parliument  Issue?— What  mea- 
sure waa  taken  to  enlurce  obedience ' 

Page  431. 

What  colonies  did  they  compel  to  aubmit ! 
—Whither  did  the  squadron  then  go  ?— Who 
opposed  them  7 — What  terms  were  pained  in 
consequence  of  his  resistance  / — Ilow  did 
Uerkeley  then  behave  ?— What  two  laws  did 
the  parliament  make? — What  did  they  pro- 
hibit In  England  7 — How  long  did  the  colony 
remain  quiet  under  Croinwell's  governors? — 
What  persons  came  out  from  Kn^land .' — What 
was  the  consequence  7 — What  was  done  ader 
Governor  Matthewa'a  decease  ?— What  boast 
did  tlie  Virginians  make  ? — Ilow  was  the  news 
of  the  restoration  of  Charlea  II.  received  in 
Virginia  ? 

Page  433. 
How  did  Charles  11.  treat  the  Viri'inians  ?— 
What  did  the  acta  of  navigation  pi'ovidc  ?— 
What  did  a  subsetiuent  law  provide  7— What 
tax  waa  laid  7 

Page  433. 
II1..V  were  these  statutes  regarded  in  Eng- 
land '  l'''vv  in  Virginia? — Did  the  colonists 
renioiisiiaie  gainst  them? — Were  they  suc- 
cessful ? — W  It  measures  were  taken  to  en- 
force obedlei  e? — Did  the  Virginians  elude 
the  laws  ?— \\  iih  whom  did  they  trade?— What 
design  did  some  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
Ibrm? — Who  disconcerted  their  project?— 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  reduction  in  tht 
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M  Iking  nqulra  to  1 1  Nt 

!•  417. 

lubtnll  to  iheM  orden  I- 
gi'iieral  court.  Ociob«r 
iiea  ihon  direct  T— Whom 
in  T— Fur  what  puriNiM  t 
lull  dedilc'd  7— VVIiitt  doog 
till*  iiMiwurB } 

go  418. 

icii  expended  on  the  Vlr 
t  were  the  annual  rcraiptl 
n}  of  llio  coloiilHiR  Rur- 
ei  to  encourage  Iho  colo- 
lamee  commit  the  govern- 

r— What  prevenieu  Ida 
r  rvgulallona?— Who  iiuo> 
What  did  he  declare  7— 
I  governor  7—  What  did  he 
Virginia  governed  during 
Igii  7— What  proclamation 

waa  the  eir«ct  of  thla  I 

ige  419. 

ilue  of  land  diminished . 
k'ardcly  7— What  was  Ills 
d  he  behave?— Ilow  waa 
were  the  dcuutieH  or  the 
L'harlea  7— Whom  did  he 
arvey  I— Wluit  waa  Uerke- 
ow  long  waa  he  governor  T 
efhcta  of  hla  admtniatra- 
aa  the  colony  Indebted  to 
rectlona  did  Ue  give  Uerke 

age  430. 

re  aaslgned  for  Charles'a 
the  Virginia  colony  1— For 
lnuB7— What  Inatructiona 
ey  lor  thia  purpone  (— To 
the  colonlHta  Increase  7— 
ttachmenttn  the  king  w-ire 
la  colonials  7— What  ordl- 
iment  iHsue?— What  niea- 
nlurce  obedience ' 

age  431. 

d  they  compel  to  submit ! 
squadron  llien  go  7— Who 
hat  lerms  were  gained  in 

resistance  7— How  did 
ve  7— What  two  laws  did 
ke7— What  did  they  pro- 
-How  long  did  the  colony 
(■roinwcll's  governors! — 
out  I'roni  Kngland  7— What 

—What  was  done  alter 
■I's  decease  7— What  boast 
lake  7— How  was  the  news 
of  Charles  U.  received  in 

'age  422. 

H.  treat  the  Vlrjinians  ?— 

of  navigation  ni'ovidc  7— 

liicnt  law  provide  7— What 

>age  423. 

statutes  regarded  in  Eng- 
rginia?— Did  the  colonists 
I  them  7— Were  they  suc- 
easures  were  taken  to  en- 
Did  the  Virginians  elude 
hoin  did  they  trade  7— What 
)ld  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
oncerted  their  project!— 
se  of  the  reduction  in  tbi 


vwua  of  tobacco  f—W7iit(  waa  Its  eflkctt— 
Who  annoyed  the  remote  •ettlements  t—Whal 
act  oft^harles  cauxed  di*<'(iiiteht  I — What  waa 
the  ellbct  of  all  these  grlRvaiu'c*  on  the  colo- 
niata  > 

PagA  134. 
Who  waa  Nathaniel  Itm-or'  —What  waa  hla 
rbaracler  7— How  did  he  i  have  7— To  what 
Ktlloe  waa  he  Gh(Men7— Wiio  refused  him  a 
commlasinn  7— What  proi-lainaiinn  did  Berke- 
ley Isaue  7— To  what  place  did  Uacon  march! 
—What  did  he  demand  7— Was  it  granted  7— 
What  did  the  council  prevail  on  llcrkelev  to 
do 7— How  did  they  proceed  when  lincun  had 
retired  7 — Whither  did  Uncnn  march  on  hear- 
ing of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  7 — Whi- 
ther did  Uerkolev  dee  7— Whllher  the  council  t 
—Who  now  had  aupreme  power  > 

Page  439. 

How  did  he  endeavour  to  confirm  It  f— Il)W 
did  Berkeley  proceed  7— What  town  was  burnt 
In  the  contest  7— To  whom  Imil  Berkeley  ap- 
plied fbr  aid  7— What  aid  did  Charlea  send  7— 
What  did  Bacon  and  hU  parly  resolve  to  do  7 
—What  event  now  happened  7— What  was 
the  consenuence  7— What  Is  this  insurrection 
called!— How  long  did  it  Inst!— Whom  did 
Berkeley  call  together !— How  did  they  pro- 
ceed! 

Page  430. 

Who  succeeded  Berkeley !— To  what  time  la 
the  history  brought  ilown  7— With  whom  waa 
peace  concluded !— In  what    spirit  was  the 

f[0verninent  adinlnlslcred  7 — What  oppressive 
aw  waa  enacted  7— Uld  the  colony  sliU  In- 
crease ?— WliHl  diflTuseil  weallli  among  the 
colonists !— What  was  the  number  of  the  colo- 
nists at  the  period  when  the  Revolution  In 
England  took  place  in  16ua  I 

BOOK   X. 

In  what  porta  of  England  did  James  I.  estab- 
lish two  irndlng  companies  7— Fur  what  pur- 
pose!— Which  was  ihe  more  tlourishing7 — 
What  genilenicn  beloiijied  to  the  Plymouth 
cninpany  7- Where  was  a  settlement  made  In 
16071 

Page  427. 

Waa  it  continued  7- Who  went  out  on  a 
trading  voyage  I— Ilow  did  he  employ  a  i>art 
of  his  time  7— To  whom  did  he  cninniunicate 
his  discoveries  7— What  did  Prince  Charlea 
call  the  country  7— What  cause  now  began  to 
oiwrate  in  favour  of  oniijiration  7 — Wlmt  was 
the  consequence  of  llic  Helorinalion  ?— Of  what 
was  Calvin  an  ailvoLate  7— VVliat  did  he  ex- 
Ublt!— Where  was  it  copied ! 

Paae  438. 
What  prevented  the  English  fVom  adopting 
It !— Did  the  English  articles  of  religion  con- 

brm  to  Calvin's  iloctrines  7— In  what  respects 
did  the  Enclish  church  differ  fhom  Calvin  7— 
Was  the  church  and  the  wtute  policy  cotinecied 
•n  England!  — Wliiit  riles  of  the  Catholic 
ehurch  did  the  Eiiglist'  church  retain  7— How 
did  Queen  Mary  treat  !ier  Protestant  subjects? 
—  What  was  the  effect  of  her  persecution  7 — 
Where  did  those  who  fled  from  11  take  refuge? 
—When  did  Ihey  return  ?— With  what  feel- 
ings 7— To  what  mode  of  worship  were  tiiey 
attached? — What  did  they  endeavour  to  re- 
fonn  7 — Who  were  disposed  lo  co-ojierate  with 

hem  7— ''.'lio  opposed  '  .cm ! — Why  ? 

Page  439. 
What  act  of  par'iament  was  passed  7— Did 
Vol.  I  -72 


the  adToealsa  of  •  Airther  rtlbrmaiion  rtlln- 
nujsh  their  design  !-Whal  did  Ihey  do  ?— 
What  name  dlil  they  ai'<|uire  I— Did  they  ac- 
quire InHuenre  among  thn  people!— What  do 
you  understand  by  cnn/urmult  and  firnicoit- 
formutit—Wtn  toleration  understood  at  thia 
period  of  history  t 

Page  430. 
How  were  the  puritan  clergy  treated  by  the 
queen  I— What  new  court  was  established  1— 
Who  attempted  to  check  the  arbitrary  proceed. 
Ings  of  the  queen'— Did  she  silence  llieint— 
To  what  oppressive  act  did  she  coiii|iel  them 
to  assent  I— What  was  Us  eflert  on  the  puri- 
tans 7— Ilow  did  they  retaliate  the  wrongs  ihey 
sulDtred  from  the  queen!— Did  the  people 
follow  them !— To  what  form  of  chnrrh  gov- 
ernment did  Ihe  more  lennird  and  sober  purl- 
tans  incline!  — Wlio  waa  liubcrt  Brown ^— 
What  did  he  teach  I 

Page  431. 
What  aort  of  government  doea  Ihe  historian 
call  that  of  Brown !— What  were  his  Ibllow- 
era  called  !— How  were  they  treated!— How 
did  he  end  his  career  7— Did  his  sect  become 
extinct  7— Whither  did  a  body  of  them  lly?— 
Who  waa  their  pastor  7— What  directed  Iheir 
attention  towards  America  as  an  asylum!— 
For  what  did  they  apply  to  the  'ilng  I 

Pago  433. 
From  whom  did  the  Brownlsts  obtain  a 
grant  of  land!— How  nianv  of  them  sailed 
from  England !— When  7— Where  did  they  de- 
sign to  land!— How  did  their  cuplaln  deceive 
them!— What  land  did  Ihey  flrst  make  I— 
When  !— What  did  they  suffer  on  the  voyage! 
— Where  did  ihey  settle  7— At  what  season ! — 
How  many  died  before  spring  7 — Who  attacked 
them  7- Were  Ihey  repulsed  7— What  consola- 
tion had  they  7— What  church  government  had 
they?— What  syatem  of  civil  government!— 
On  what  did  they  attempt  to  found  their  lya- 
tem  of  civil  government  chiefly  I 

Page  433. 

In  what  did  ihey  Imitate  the  primitive  Chrta- 
tiana  7— What  was  Ihe  effect  of  this !— Was  It 
relinquished  7— To  what  number  did  they  in- 
crease ill  ten  years  7— What  did  they  obtain  in 
1630 ! — How  must  this  colony  he  considered ! — 
To  what  was  it  allerward  united !— To  whom 
did  James  I.  grant  a  new  charter  in  1630  7— 
With  what  powers?- Wlmt  was  this  society 
called  ?— Was  it  Buccessl\il  in  colonization  7 — 
What  was  the  situation  of  the  puritans  in  Eng- 
land ? — Whither  did  they  wish  to  emigrate  7 — 
Who  formed  an  association  of  puritanical  gen- 
tlemen ? 

Page  434. 

What  did  they  purchase  ?— When  ?— Where 
did  Ihey  seek  and  find  new  copartners  7— Did 
these  new  proprietors  consider  the  grant  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouth a  suOicient  basis  lor  the  government  of 
a  colony  ?— To  whom  did  they  apply  for  ftjU 
powers  of  government  ?— bid  they  succeed  ? — 
To  what  was  this  charter  siniilnr?- Who 
named  the  first  governor?— Who  had  the  right 
of  electing  his  successr^rs!— Who  had  Ihe  ex- 
ecutive nos^tr!- Wliothe  li'gislalive  7— What 
exempti-n  di  1  they  obiiiin !— What  was  the 
object  01  '.he  charter  7— Did  Charlea  see  the 
real  motives  of  the  puritans! 

Page  435. 
What  did  he  expressly  provide  for!— How 
many  ships  and  men  were  sert  out  lo  New 
England  7— Who  accomi      'sdlhemaasplriiiial 
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teachers  T— What  did  they  And  on  their  arrl- 
Tal  ? — Who  was  Endlcolt  ?— Where  were  he 
and  hl8  fullowers  settled  1— What  form  of 
policy  did  the  new  colony  adopt  ?— What  did 
they  elect}— Who  seceded  flrom  them? 

Page  436. 
What  Inconsistency  were  the  paritann  now 
jailty  or?— What  did  Endicott  do?— What 
part  or  the  colonists  died  In  the  winter  7— Who 
were  now  compelled  by  Laud's  persecutions  to 
migrate  to  New-England  ?— On  what  did  these 
new  emigrants  Insist?- Did  they  gain  (heir 
point  ?— Does  the  historian  think  (hat  the  com- 
pany had  any  right  to  transfer  the  government 
or  the  colony  flrom  England  to  America  I 

Page  437. 
What  does  he  suppose  to  hare  been  the 
king's  motive  .or  permitting  this  transfer  ?— 
Who  were  apitoi  riled  governor  and  deputy- 
governor  ? — Ilnw  many  shi|)8  and  |>eople  sailed 
from  England  for  New-England?— In  what 
places  did  they  settle  ?— What  disposition  ap- 
peared in  their  first  general  court  ? — What 
riglits  did  thoy  take  from  the  (Veemen?— In 
whom  were  they  vested  ?— When  did  ftie  free- 
men resume  their  rights  7— What  singular  law 
was  passed  7 

Page  438. 
What  were  its  effects?— What  destroyed 
many  of  the  Indians  ?— How  was  this  event 
'  regarded  by  the  colonists  ?— What  innovation 
was  Introduced  in  consequence  of  the  great 
spread  and  increase  of  the  colony? — What 
were  the  pretexts  for  it  ?— How  must  the  colony 
henceforward  be  considered  7 

Page  439. 
Who  was  Williams?— What  did  he  raise  a 
controversy  about  ?— How  was  he  punished  7 
—Who  now  emigrated  to  New-England?  — 
What  was  Vane's  character?— To  what  office 
was  he  elected  7— To  what  did  he  direct  his 
attention  ?— For  what  purpose  were  religious 
meetings  held  ?— Who  was  Mrs.  Hutchinson  7 
—What  did  she  establish  7 

Page  440. 
What  did  she  teach  7— Who  embraced  her 

Siinions  7— What  was  the  consequence  7— 
ow  was  Mrs.  Hutchinson  treated  7— Whither 
did  Vane  go  ?— What  was  the  effect  of  these 
dissensions  ? — Where  did  Williams  settle  ?— 
What  island  did  his  followers  buy  of  the  In- 
dians^—What  did  Williams  teach?— What 
was  a  ftindamental  maxim  of  his  community? 
—What  was  the  form  of  government  I 

Page  441. 
What  caused  Mr.  Hooker  (o  emigrate  fVom 
Massachusetts  ?— How  many  persons  went 
with  him? — When?— What  towns  did  they 
found  ?— On  which  side  of  Connecticut  river 
are  Hartford  and  Weathersfleld  ?— On  which 
■ide  is  8prini;tleld  ?— In  what  state  are  Hart- 
ford and  Weaihenfteld  ?— In  what  state  is 
Springfield  ?— Where  had  the  Dutch  formed  a 
■attlement  ?— Where  had  Lord  Say  and  8ele 
and  Lord  Brook  formed  a  settlement  1 — Where 
i*  Saybrook  ? — Did  the  emigrants  from  Massa- 
chusetts gel  rid  of  all  these'competitors?— Did 
Ihev  become  independent  of  Massachusetts  and 
fK   i  a  royal  charter  7— What  provinces  are 


next  considered  7— What  two  gentlemen  war 
the  first  settlers  of  these  provinces  7 

Page  443. 
Who  was  Mr.  Wheelwright?— Where  dM 
he  found  a  town  7— What  was  It  called  7- 
What  colony  claimed  Jurisdiction  over  them  7 
— What  new  danger  attended  the  colonists  7— 
How  did  (he  people  of  Massachusetts  acquire 
their  lands  ?— What  warlike  tribes  surrounded 
the  settlers  of  Providence  and  Connecticut  7— 
What  did  the  Pequods  ask  of  the  Norrogan- 
sets  I 

Page  443. 
What  prevented  their  uniting  against  the 
common  enemy? — What  did  iheNarraganseti 
do?— How  did  (he  Pequods  proceed  ?--Where 
were  they  repulsed  7— What  colony  first  mus 
tored  troops?— What  hindered  the  advance  of 
the  Massachusetts  people  7 — What  troops  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  Indians  7— Where  were 
the  Indians  posted  7— What  prevented  their 
being  iwmpletely  surprised  and  massacred?— 
What  gave  the  English  a  great  advantage  7— 
Describe  the  action. — What  was  Its  result  7— 
What  was  done  after  the  arrival  of  the  troupa 
IVom  Massachusetts  7— In  how  long  a  time 
were  the  Pequods  extirpated  7- What  was  the 
character  of  the  English  officers  in  this  flnt 
New-England  war  I 

Page  444. 
What  was  the  true  character  of  the  war  7- 
What  was  its  eflbot  on  the  other  tribes  T— 
What  was  (he  effect  of  the  persecution  in  Eng- 
land 7 — What  was  done  to  prevent  emigration  t 
— What  individuals  were  prevented  fVoin  em> 
barking  fbr  New-England  7— What  remark  la 
made  on  this  important  event  7— How  many 
persons  embarked  in  I  ASS  ?— How  did  Charlea 
resent  this  contempt  of  his  proclamation  ?— 
What  prevented  Charles  fVom  punishing  the 
colonists  7— What  happened  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  7 

Page  449. 
How  many  persons  had  gone  IVnm  England 
to  New-F.ngland  between  1620  and  16407  — 
How  much  money  had  been  expended  on  the 
colony  7 — What  beginnings  of  commerce  ap 
peared  about  the  la((er  part  of  this  period  ?— 
Who  distinguished  the  colony  with  peculiar 
marks  of  Divour  7- What  vote  did  the  house 
of  commons  pass  ?  —What  was  its  eflfect  ?— . 
What  return  did  the  colonists  make  for  tbesa 
favours  ?— What  «tep  did  the  colonies  take  t» 
wards  independracet 

Page  446. 
What  stipulations  did  the  contract  contain  T 
— Was  this  measure  censured  in  England  ?— 
Why  not  f— What  act  of  intolerance  and  op- 
pression was  perpetrated  by  the  general  court 
of  .Massachusetts  7- What  oiheract  of  usurpa- 
tion JId  they  commit  ? — Did  the  EngliNh  foy- 
ernment  censure  these  proceedings  ?— Why 
not  7 — Did  Oliver  Cromwell  fhvour  the  colo 
nies  of  New-England  7 

Page  447. 
What  striking  proof  of  his  attachment  did 
he  give?— What  reasons  did  ho  offer  In  snp. 
por(  of  his  scheme  ? — Why  did  the  colonista 
decline  to  comply  with  bis  wishes  I 


What  two  gentlemen  wee 
these  province*  t 

■age  443. 

VheelwrightT— Where  dM 
)_What  wan  it  called  T- 
ed  jurisdiction  over  them  T 
ir  attended  the  rolonlstal— • 
3  of  Maaeachusetts  acquire 
t  warlike  tribes  surrounded 
idence  and  Connecticut  t— 
loda  ask  of  the  Narragan- 

'age  443. 
their  uniting  against  the 
What  did  the  Narraganseta 
Pequods  proceed  T— Where 
1— What  colony  first  mas 
at  hindered  the  advance  of 
people  7— What  troops  ad- 
he  Indians  ?— Where  were 
It— What  prevented  their 
iirprised  and  massacred  7— 
glish  a  great  advantage  ?— 
1.— What  was  its  result  J— 
ler  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
ts?— In  how  long  a  time 
Bxtlrpated  J— What  was  the 
Ingiisb  officers  in  this  fiisl 

fage  444. 

•ue  character  of  the  war  f- 
'ect  on  the  other  tribes  1— 
;t  or  the  persecution  In  Eng- 
done  to  prevent  emigration ! 
8  were  prevented  Iram  em- 
Ingiand  ?— What  remark  is 
^rtani  even)  t— Hnw  many 
in  lfi381-How  did  Charles 
npt  or  his  proclamation  !— 
;harle8  iVom  punishing  the 
happened  on  the  meeting  of 
mt 

Page  445. 

one  had  gone  (torn  England 
Detween  1620  and  I640t  — 
had  been  expended  on  lh« 
eglnnings  of  commerce  ap 
latter  part  of  this  period  t— 
d  the  colony  with  peculiar 
-What  vote  did  the  house 
?-What  was  its  effect?— 
he  colonists  make  for  these 
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Page  446. 

ns  did  the  contract  contain  t 
ure  censured  in  England  7— 
act  of  ititolerance  and  op* 
«lrati'd  by  the  general  court 
f—What  other  act  of  usurpa- 
nit  7— Did  the  EngliKh  gov- 
these  proceedings  7— Why 
Cromwell  flivour  the  colo 
and? 

Page  447. 
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